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PRENCE 


IG | ' Aving ended this ak of Ob- 
=, ſervations, and, according to 
& Jour (rations Pleaſure and 

-# Command, ſupphed ſuch parts 

as were wanting to make up 

the Totall of theſe Commen- 

> zaries: at doth return again , 

A ©, the loweſt ſteps of. humble- 
neſs to EY p- High Patronage of Your Princely fa- 
wvour ; emboldened ſpecially, becauſe it carrieth Czlar and 
his Fortunes, as they come related from the ſame Author : 
which, in the deep Fudgment of His :Moft Excellent 

MajzsTr, ts preferred above all other prophane Hiſto- 

ries; and ſo commended , by Hu Sacred Authority, to 
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if 
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Your Reading , as a Chief Pattern and Maſter-piece of 


the Art of War. And, herein, Your Admired Wiſdom 
may happily the rather deem it capable of freer paſſage, 
in that it is not alrogerher unproper for theſe happy dayes ; 
as knowing, T hat War is never ſo well handled , as when 
it 5 made an Argument of Diſcourſe in times of Steer and 
Plenteous Peace. T he Bleſ«ings whereof may ever Crown 
Your Years ; as the Soveraign good of this Temporary Life, 
and the chiefeſt Ornaments of Princely condition. 


The Humbleſt of Your Highneſles Servants, ; 
CireMEnNT EDMONDS, 


— 


AM 


BAEST- 
AIKON 
Hail OY, 


IN 


CLEMENTIS EDMONDI 


De re Milicari ad 


J IL CASARIS Commentarios Obſervationes. 


Ur creperos motus , & aperto prelia Marte 
Edmondus nobis pace vigente refert # | 
Cur ſenſus menteſque Ducum rimatur , & effert ? 
Diſerteque Anglos bellica multa docet ? 
Scilicet , ut media meditetur prelia pace 
Anglia bellipotens , nec moriatur honos, 
Providus hec certe patrie depromit in uſus 3 
Vt patrie pacem qui cupit , arma parat, 


Guil. Camdenus,Cl, 


_—_— 


To my Friend, Maſter CLEMENT EDMONDS. 


Ho thus exttaQts, with more then Chymick Art, 
The ſpirit of Books ſhews the true way to find 
Th*Elixer that out leaden Parts convert 
 Tntothe golden Metall of the Mind, 
Who thus obſerves in ſuch material kind 
The certain Motions of his PraCtiſes, 
Knows on what Center th'Actions of Mankind 
Turn in their courſe, and ſees their fatalneſs. 
' And he that can make theſe obſervances, 
Muſt be above his Book, more than his Pcn-- 
For, we rhay be affur'd, he Men can gueſs , 
That thus doth C AS A R know, the Man of Men: 
Whoſe Work , improv*d here to our greater gain, 
Makes C ASAR more than CASAR to contain» 
Sam. Damel, 


«dh. 


To bis Worthy Friend, Maſter CLEMENT EDMONDS. 


In CASARS Works, his Wars and Diſciplines 
Whether his Pen hath earn'd more Praiſe, or Thin, 
My ſhallow cenſute doubtfully hath ſwery'd. 
If ſtrange it were, if. wonder it deſerv'd. 
That what He wrought ſo fair, He wrote ſo fine 3 
Methinks it's ſtranger ,that Thy learned Line 
Should our beſt Leaders lead, not having ſerv'd, 
But hereby (Clement ) haſt Thou made thee known 
Able to counſel , apteſt to record 
The Conqueſts ofa C AS AR of our own) 
HENKR T, thy Patron, and my Princely Lord. 
Whom (O! ) Heav*n proſper, and prote& from harms, 
In glorious Peace, and in vicotious Arms, 


015: well what Thox haſt well Obſerv'd — 


Foſuab Silveſter, 


F PIT" oY IR th... Mit. Mi. —_ 4 a t_ _—- 
———_— 


To my Friend Mafter CLEMENT EDMONDS; 
EPIGRAMME. 


Ot C#ſar*s deeds , nor alt his honors wonne 
In theſe Welt-parts 3 nor, when that War was dotie; 
The Name of Pompey for an Enemie 3 
Cato to boot 3 Rome, and her libertic 3 

All yielding to his fortune : nor, the while, _ 

To have ingrav'd theſe Ads with his own file 
And that fo ſtrong, and deep, as might be thoughe 

He wrote with the ſame ſpirit that he fought 3 
Nor that his Wcrk liv*d,in the hands of foes , 

Un-argu'd then 3 and (yet) hath fame from thoſe ; 
Not all theſe, Edmonds, or what elfe put to, 

Can fo ſpeak Ceſar as thy Labors do. 
For where his pexſon liv*d ſcatce one juſt age, 

And that *midſt envy? and Parts 3 then, fell by rage 3 
His deeds too dying,fave in Books : (whoſe good 

How few have read ! how fewer underftood ! ) 
Thy learned hand, and true Promethean Art , 

As by a new creation, part by part, 
In every Counſel, Stratagem, Deſign, 

Acion, or Engine, worth a Note of thine , 
T'all future time not only doth reſtore 

His Life, but makes that he can dye no mote 


Beni Fobnſoti 


. 
_ —_ _—_—— 


Another of the ſame. 


\ þ F Ho, Edmonds, reads thy Book, and doth not ſee 
What th*antique Sbuldiers were, the modern be ? 
Wherein thou ſhew*ſt, how much the later are 

Beholden to this Maſter of the Warre; 

And that in Action there is nothing new , 

More then to vary what our Elders knew. 
Which all but ignorant Captains will confeſs : 
Not to give Ceſar this makes ours the leſs. 
Yet thou, perhaps, ſhalt meet ſome Tongues will grutcfi 
That to the World thou ſhouldſt reveal fo much 
And thence deprave thee , and thy Work. To thoſe 
Ceſar ſtands up,as from his Urne late roſe 
By thy great Art 3 and doth proclaim by me, 


They murder him again, that cnvy thee: 
; Bems Tobnſa 


<> 20862 COCODBIDIISE 
OTE 


CASARIS ELOGIUM. 
C. Julius Cxfar. 


" VeiiCaſaris F, Lux Caſarum + Pater , 
Romanus Alexatidet, Terre Mars : 
Omnibus tam metnendns, quan ntts , 
Pretiunt fecit ſerwituti, 
Vidlo orbe Urbem wictricem orbis wicit. 
Defuere illi boftes , boſtem habut Patyiain , 
. Ne deeffet unquan quod winceret. 
Ingratam Patriam patriis armis puntit, 
Eam vicit invitus, qua vixit invite, 
Oui Rome propugnator non regnavit, regnayit eXPHgnator ; 
Pro Roma triumpharat, de Roma frenwphay 
 Amavit Famer mMimicam, nolents profutt, 
Sepe a fulmine lakro fewnths vepi2, 
QOuem mermem timmerunt arma, #rinuta rec a7 rob. 
C eſſat Givibas Ceſar Caſns: 
Hero cognituiii txt Patria'z 
Viventem boftem » mort rl Woenyit P atrey: , 
EE Parricidinum confeſſa ct PARrem dixit. 
"27-0 Srndge Difce leGtor : 
Melius ſzpe quz non habes vides, quam quz habes. 


T.H.E 


L1F 


9, 


C. Julius Czfar; 


HISTORICAL OBSERVATIONS 


UPON 
is Medall 

His Meaalls. 
| Wars: He exceffive Luſtre of a Million of Gallant 
—. E= &2 Atchievements, ſucceſsfully performed by 
SSIS CASAR (the moſt Hluftnous and -Ce- 
MD iS GSW  lebrated Favourite of Fortune). bath, 
ANG I SLE, through all Ages, fo dazled the greateſt 
E yy part of Mankind, efpecially thoſe, bath” 4u- 
tient and Modern, who made it their: buſi- 
neſs to deſcribe the great Tranſlations , 
either of their own, or former Ages; [that 
they have not onely parallell'd Him with 
the greateſt Heroes of the'Firlt. Ages 5 but 
| have ballanc'd Him with Alexander , the 
moſt Generous, and the moſt Glariqus of 
all Monarchs. Nay, iti their account, Ceſar farr outweighs him, fance that 
all that may be call Great or [|lu(trious, either as to Vertxe, Valow#,; true 
Magnanimity, or Clemency, is more conſpicuous in Him, then in all the Ro- 
22a Emperours, who after him fate at the Helm of that Monarchy, Thote 
who made difficulty to affign him the firſt place among the Ronian Empe- 
rours, conſidered not certainly, that the 'Defignation -of a Building is the 
Maſter-piece of the Archite&, add that ſuperſtraQtion may require no' emt- 
nency of perfetion. For , having confummated thoſe inriumerable-Tro- 
phees he had erected among the Gals, "y ag about Pherſalia; be laid the 


- 
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foundation of that eternal fame, the World--þath deſervedly honoured him 
with ſince : nay, to that height of Adorationhad he rais'd the minds of Po- 
ſterity, that his very Succeſlors thought it their greateſt glory to wear the 
Livery of his Name, and after-him to be called Geſcrs => 
To offer at a perfet Anatomy of this Great Man's Actions, were to quote 
moſtAuthours and Writers that have been, andiconſequently a work of tov 
long a breath. It ſhall therefore ſuffice, to trace him out in thoſe great de- 
lipnes, . he he laid the foundations of the Romar greatneſs. . 
The firſt thing worthy , not onely notice, but admiration , -is the 
ſtrange Judgement of Sls of him: who, reflefting on the great per- 
feftions of Ceſar when yet a youth, an& the ſtrange vivacity and con- 
dud of his firſt ations, made that inhumane propoſition that he might 
be killed, (as if even Vertue may be exceſſive, and a Crime) as he had caus'd 
divers of the Kine and party of Marizs, who had Married Ful#z an Aunt of 
C2ſar's by the Mother fide. Nor doth Envy want pretences, ſince as he con- 
zecur'd, one Ceſar contain'd many Marixs's, and ſhould, if ſuffered to lives 
rove the Viper of the Common-wealth. But, this may be eaſily paſlcd by, 
ince that they are indeed the greateſt attions-that muſt expe&t Cenſure. But 
it muſtjn the mean time denote a ſtrange tranſcendency of courage and con- 
fidence; to think ro Conquer that People, who had Conquer the Uni- 
verſe ; 1t mult be the cffols of an ambition, more then Humane , for this is 
commonly fetter'd to probabilities The Emperor Julia, though he hath 
made it his buſineſs to Satyrize againſt his Predeceſlors, yet having to do 
with Czſar, he, by a ſtrange fiction, diſcovers the greatneſs of his Deſianati- 
ons. Ceſar, ſayes he,'a perſon of 2 gallant and gracefull Preſence, being en- 
tered the place,'where Roawlus was; to entertain the gods, and Rowan Em- 
perours at the Saturnalian feaſts, came in with ſuch an inſolent deportment, 
that the gods were of opinion, he was not come thither, unleſs it were to 
- Thanage ſome Ambitious Plots/againſt the Majeſty of Heayen, whereof Jupi- 
Fer being very jealous, he was t by, till at laſt Mars and Venus made 
him place. The ingenuity of this S2tyriſtamounts onely to thus much, to 
Paint over that great Vertze, that great indulgence of Nature; and Fortune, 
1n the colours of an Inſatiable ition 3 which, had not this Cenſor been 
exceſfively guilty of, might have prov'd ſomewhat. | 
But, the endowments of Natxre, the conſtant preſence of Fortune, and the 
ſurpriſing Glory conſequentiall to his Adtions, were the Genius's that rais'd 
him to 1ſuch high adventures, as the ſudden change of the Democratical 
State of Rome into a Monarchicall, to pretend a Title to the great Acqueſts 
of a Valorous People for 700. years, and to aſſume to himſelf an Empire far 
'greater than the Afſriar, Perſjan, or Macedonian, both in extent'of time, 
eatneſs, and power. For, not to deſcend to the acquilitions of the later 
Em we ſhall onely take a view of the Roman Empire as it ſtood, be- 
fore Ceſar ſiez'd the Raines of Government. In Exrope, they were Maſters 
of all [taly, and Gali2 Ciſalpina, or Lombardy, Auſtria, and WWiricum, now 
call'd Slaworia, reaching as farr as Danubius; They had reduc'd all Greece, 
the States of Athens, Lacedemon, Thebes, Corinth, and all Peloponeſus now 
call d. Morea ; Macedon, and Epire, now call'd Albania and Thrace. The 
had the Iſlands of Sicily , Sardinia, Creta, Cyprus, Rhodes, and Ne- 
- grepont, and divers others in the Mediterranean Sea. They had taken in all 
Spain, and ( which was Czſar's own Work) all France , that part of Ger- 
- any lying on the Rhine, call'd Galia Belgica, and Great Britain. They 
-.: | | were 
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were Maſters of all Africk, (the third part of the World then) even to pull 
down the Prideof Carthage. The belt Provinces of A452 were Tributaries, 
as Syria, Phenicia, Paleſbins, Tudea, Phrygia, Carie Cilicia, and Bithynia. 
fEg ypt and Cappadocia were Confederates. In Armenia and Colchos they had 
Forces. Albania, Iberia, and ſome other Gountries, paid Contributions, and 
did homage. In fine, they were ſo great, that they were unconquerable, un- 
leſs by their own ſtrength, that ſo they might have this fatisfaftion and glo- 

ry in their Conqueſt, that they Triumph'd over themſelves. | 

It is caſie to attribute to Ambition and Diſcord, what is the deſign of 
Fate. Greatneſs muſt expe& a period 3 and, to be ſucceſsfull, preſumcs a 
happy conjunQure of mien and affaires. Some differences there were be- 
tween Ceſar and Pompey (the moſt eminent and the moſt powerfull ir 
Rome) rak'd up in the embers of the Civil War between Sy/a and Marizr, 
wherein the later being ſlain, the other made himſelf Di&ator , and feiz'd 
Rome, but quitted both before his death. Pompey had ſided with Sy/a, Ce- 
far with Marizs, as being his Kinſman. Burt, to aſcend a little higher in 
theſe Broiles, we are to note, that Sy//z having diſpowered himſelf, Pompey 
and Craſſus came into repute. The latter was the more recommended by 
his Wiſdome, Eloquence, Nobility, and exceſſive Riches; the other had 

in'd the Popular eſteem by his Victories and great Aftions in War, even 
in Sy/z's time. While the differences of theſe two encreas'd with theit 
greatneſs, Ceſar returns to Rowe from his Prztorſhip in Spain, _— that 
reputation with him, that ſwell'd the greatneſs and ambition of his thoughts. 
He had gone through moſt charges Civil and Military ; he had been £2»4ſtor, 
Tribune of the Soldiers, FEdile, High-Prieft and Pretor. All which, with 
other accompliſhments, he was furniſh'd with, which we ſhall mention elſe- 
where, though they brought him into much eſteem, yet was he not arriv'd 
to near the Authority and Reputation of either Craſſus or Pompey. 

Ceſar, though he were come to Rome, yet ſtifled all thoughts of aſpiring 
for a while: ſo that both Craſſ# and Pompey apply'd themlelyes to him, ho- 
ping, by his acceſſion, to ruine one the other, But Ceſar declin'd both, and 
cartied himſelf with circumſpeCtion, that he endeavour'd to reconcile then, 
ſo hoping, by his Neutrality, to undermine them both; which was, as P/u- 
tarch ſayes, obſerv'd oniely by Cato. At length, he fo order'd things, that he 
made an agreement between them, and ſo obligd both; which caus'd 
that, retaining ſome jealoulies of each other, they equally Courted Ceſar's 
Frindſhip, by which means he became equal to either : {o that the Power 
which before was between two, became now tripartite. Things being thug. 
appeas'd, Ceſar demanids the Conſulſhip : which obtain'd, he carried himſelf 
init with that reputation, that his Co-Conſul Bib»lus left all to his a— 
ry. To maintain the — he had got, he himſelf took to Wife Cal- 
purnia, the daughter of Lacins Piſo, who was to ſucceed him in the Conſu- 
late; and beſtowes his own daughter J«liz on Pompey; and fo taking in 
Croſſe , they make a League, ay being —_— ambitious, confpire to in- 
vade the Common-wealth.'' Ceſar chuſes for his Province, the G45, or 
France ; Craſſus, Aſia, Pompey, Spain 3 whither they went with three puiſlant 
Armies, as if the World had been to be Trichotomiz'd among theſe three. 
What C2ſar did in his Province, what Battels he fought , what People he 
ſubdu'd, what Valour, Policy, Succeſs follow'd him every where, may be 
ſeen in his own Commentaries of that War, approv'd, by his very Enemies, 
as modeſt and impartial, and atteſted by Cicero, Plutarch, Syetonins, Appianus; 
| [.b 2} Alexarndrinus; 
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Alexendrinus, Lucan, Paulus Oroſius, Florws, Entropins;, too great a Teltimo- 
ny againſt one cenſorious Aſizivs Polio. By this War Ceſar got the reputa- 
tion of the greateſt Captain that ever was, ſubduing all France, from the Pz- 
rexeax Hills to the Alps, and fo to the Rhexe. But, to forbear particular in- 
ſtances, as that he Conquer'd the Swiſſers and Tigwrins (who were, accordi 

to Platarch, 30000. men, whereof 19000. were well Diſciplin'd) this moſt 
worth our remark, that during theſe ſo great Wars, he omitted not, both by 
intelligence and preſents, to endear his Friends both at Roxre and elſewhere, 
doing many things without the Senate's leave, upon the ſcore of the League 
with Pompey and Craſſus. Nay, his Courting of all forts of People, both 
Soldier and Citizen, was none of his leaſt Maſter-pieces, by which means he | 
had ſupplanted Pompey, in matter of eſteem, before he perceiv'd it. To 
this purpoſe hath Phzxy obſerv'd, Lib. 33. cap. 3. that in &e the of his /E- 
dility, that is to ſay his Shrievedome, he was ſo prodigal, that all the gr” er 
and Armes that he made uſe of at Publick Sports and Combats, were all of 
Silver, which yet afterwards were beltow'd among the People; and that he 
was the firſt that ever brought torth the Beaſts in Chariots and Cages of Sil- 
ver. This it was made ſome ſuſpect him guilty of Rapine, and that he plun- 
der d Temples and Cities /epius ob predam quam ob delium. 

But, this reputation of Ceſar begat jealouſie in Pompey, which (the tye 
of their correſpondence being loos'd by the death of Jxlza) was eafily ſeen 
to break forth into a flame, eſpecially now that Craſſus, the third man, was, 
together with divers ſtout Rowan Legions, buried with infamy in Parthia. 
Thus the foundations of Friendſhip and Alliance in peut ones, being once 

taken away, the ſuperſtrufures fall down immediately. Nothing could de- 
cide the emulation of two ſo great perſons, as Pompey and C2ſar, ( the one 
defying ſuperiority, the other equality ) but as great a War. It could not 
but be umverſal, when Senate, Armies, Kingdomes, Cities, Allies, all were 
ſome way or other imbarqu'd in the Quarrel. There was on onefide 11. Le- 

10ns, on the other 18. The Seat of the War was Italy, France, Epirus, 
Fheſch, tg ypt, Aſia and Africk; through all which , after it had ravag'd 
five years, the controverlie was decided in Spair. That Ambition (the 
imperfeftion onely of the greateſt minds) might have been the occaſion of 
ſo inveterate a War, hath been the opinion of divers others, who charge not 
Pompey with ſo great diſcoveries of it as Ceſar, to whom they aſligna greater 
then the Empire; as if their mutual diſtruſt and jealouſie of one another, 
ſhould be able to cauſe ſo many Tragedies through ſo many Countries. Be- 
. fides, Ceſar had his Enemies at Rowe, and, among others, Cato, who threat- 
ned to impeach him when he was once out of d. What bandy- 
ing there was againſt him, we find ſomewhat in the latter end of the Eighth 
Commentary, to this' purpole. Lertxlus and Marcellus, both of Pompey's 
FaQion, being Conſuls, it is mov'd in the Senate, That Ceſar might be called 
home, and another ſent to ſupply his Command of the Army then in Gal- 
lia; ſince that he, having written for the Conſulſhip, ſhould, according 
to Law , have been perſonally in Rowe. . Ceſar demands to be — 
in Commiſſion and Government, and that he might demand the Conſul- 
ſhip abſent. This Poxpey oppoſes, though he himſelf, as much contra1 
to Law, had had the ulſhip, and other Dignitics, before he was at fall 


Shs deny'd, Ceſar propoſes, That he would come to Rome as a private 
man, and give over his Command, ſo that Poxpey quitted his Employment 
in 
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in Spain.About this the Senate was much divided.Cicero propoſes a Media- 
tion;but Pompey's party prevalling,it was decreed that Ceſar ſbould. by a cer« 
#ain time quit his Command, and not paſs his Army over the River Rus» 
bicon , which bounded bis Province 5 declaring him an Enemy to the Roman 
State, _ of refuſel. C. Curioand M. Antonixs the Tribunes of the peo» 
ple, out of their atfe&ion to Ceſar, endeavoring to oppole this decree , 
were thruſt diſgracefully out of the Senate, which occalioned themto re- 
pair to Ceſar, whereby they endeared the atiections of ]the Souldiery 
to him , the office of the Tribunes beingever held facred and inviolable. 
Ceſar underſtanding how things ſtood at Rowe , marches with 5000 foot 
and 3oo hotle to Ravenna, having commanded the Legions to follow. 
Coming to the fatal paſlage of Rubjcor, he entered into a deep delibera- 
tion, conſidering the importance and miſerics that might enſue that paſſage. 
Art laſt, in the midſt of his anxiety, he was animated to a proſecution of 
his deſigns, by the apparition of a Man of extraordinary ſtature and ibape, 
fitting near unto his Army, piping upon a Reed. The Souldiers went 
down to the River fideto hear him, and approached ſo near, that he caught 
one of their Trumpets, andleaping into the River , n with a mighty 
blaſt to ſound,and ſo went tothe bank on the otherfide. Thisreſolves Ceſar 
who cryed out, Let us go whither the Gods, and the injurious dealings of 
our Enemies call us. ith which he ſet ſpurs to his horſe, and the 
River, the Army following. Who would be more particularly nw Z 
may be ſatisfied out of Appranns Alexandrines, Suctonins, Plutarch, in the 


Livesof Ceſar, Cato, and Cicero, St. Tr L 3.de c.d. Lore RW in 
oſws, Entropins, Lucan, Pliny de 


his Commentaries, Flornus, Livy, Paxlus 
viris illuſtribus, Valerins Maximus, &c. 

Having paſled the River, and drawn the Army together, the Tribunes 
came to him in thoſe Tons wherein they, had fled from 
Rome. Whereupon he made an ent Oration to the Souldiery, opening 


tothem his cauſe - which was anſwered with general accclamations , 
promiſes of duty and obedience to all his commands. £2 
This done , 6 ſeizes Ariminum , and divers other Townsand Caſtles as 
he paſt, till he came to Corfiniunm, where Domitins, who was to ſucceed 
him in his command, was garriſoned with thirty Cohorts. | 
Ceſars advance and intentions aſtoniſhed Rowe,Senate, and People, nay , 
fo ſurpriſed Powzepey, that hecould not believe Cefar would thruſt himiclt in- 
to ſo much danger, or that his forces were ſo conliderable.. But though 
Pompey was impower'd by the Senate to levy forces, recal the Legions, 
and provide for the d of Italy, yet all could make nothing a- 
inſt Ceſar. The rumor of his advance ſpreading , and. the 
te leave Rowe, and repair to Cape, thence. ta, TE 
from whence the Conſuls were diſpatched to Dyrrachizas, to unite 


what Forces they could, fince they deſpaired of reliſting Ceſar in Italy, 
who hearing the Conſuls and Poxpey were at , marchedthi- 
t time embarks for 


ther, and having inveſted the Town, Pozepey in the nigh 
tnfives; whwre-he/ Conf expatted 4 : ſo that Cefar became ab- 
te Maſterof Traly. Having not ſhipping to purſue him, he reſolved for 
Spaix, which held tor Pompey , where his belt Legions wera, and two Cap- 
tains, Petreius and Afranins. + 
Returning from =», hein ſixty days maſteredall Italy, without 
any bloodſhed , and coming to Rowe, the memory of the ay 
mla's 
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S$ylla's days, frightned the people extreamly. But Ceſars clemency, and 
his attributing the cauſe of all the diſtraftions to Pompey, quieted all 
things. He fo far juſtified his own- cauſe, that he moved that Embaſla- 
dors _ be ſent to Pompey for peace, and cauſing himſelf to be choſen 
"Conſul, he opened the Roman Treafury, and made a dividend of it a- 
mong the Souldiery. This done , he provides for Spain, having taken 
care for the Civil, as well as Military Government. Grondufam, trants, 
and other Maritime places, he fortifies againſt Pompey's- entring into [taly, 
in caſe he ſhould attempt it. Horterſius and Dolabella were to provide 
ſhiping for him at Brunduſr againſt his return} '' Quintns Valerins he 
ſends with a Legion into Sardinia, againſt Marcns Cotta, who held it 
for Pompey. To Sicily he ſends Curins againſt Marcxs Cato: which when 
he had taken in, he was to march into Africk. He leaves Lepidzs to 
govern at Rome, and Antonius for all Italy. Thus intending to leave 
Ticinins Craſſus in France , he with his wonted celerity went on his jour- 
ney, meeting with no refiſtance, but at Marſeilles ; "which leaving D. 
Brutws, and C. Trebonins with ſufficient forces to- Beſiege , he went for- 
ward towards Spain, where he was expected by Petreins and ' Afrarins : 
with whom , though he met with the inconvemiencesof the Winter, and 
high Rivers, 'he had divers skirmiſhes; yet at length, he carried his bu- 
fine ſo, that the Enemies were forced by hunger to a compoſition, the 
ions and Captains, ſuch as would not remam with Ceſar, having 
leaveto depart whither they pleas'd. ab. 
- The ſpring now coming on, ( to leave nothing unſubdued) he mar- 
oches into. Betica, now called Azdalufia, where, quartered Marcxs Varro 
with one Legion of Souldiers, as Poxpey's Lieutenant 3 who conceiving 
kiniſelf unablero make oppoſition, - reſigned both the Countrey and Le- 
Sion to Ceſar, whereb all was quieted. 
- Thence he marched to Cordova, where aflembling the eſtates of the 
Provinces; he acknowledged their affection and devoirs, and fo went to 
Cales ; where he took ſuch ſhipsand Gallies', as Marcxs Varro had there, 
with what others he could get, and embarked. Having left &. Caſſins 
with four _— in that Province he marches to Narbora andſo to Mar- 
ſeilles , which having ſuffered great miſeries during the Siege, at length 
ſurrendred ; yet he protefted it from any violence, preferring the conſi- 
deration of the Antiquity of the place, before the F he had recei- 
ved from it ,- and fo having ſufficiently garriſon'd it, he marches into [ta- 
ly, and ſo to\Rome, all things ſucceeding proſperoully to him, though not ſo 
to 'his Captains. For Artorius (who was joint General at ſea with Dolar 
bella) was overthrown and taken Priſoner by OZavius, Pompeys Lieutenant 
inthe Gulfe of- Yerice,and that by a ſtrange Stratagem. Antonius beingforced 
for want of ſhips to put his men into long boats, the Pompeiens tyed rapes 
under the water , by which means one of them which carried a thouſand 


Opitergins, ſtout men, was ſurpriſed and aflaulted by the whole 
Army , yet makang'r cefrom morning till night , they at laſt ing all 
their chdris"ineffettual ,idid/by the-inſtigation of their nder, Vul- 


tebrs , kill one' another; '  Delabellz was allo - overcome , 'as- alſo Cyro; 
who was ordered to gointo Africa, was overthrown by Pompey's friend 
Juba, King of Mauritania. tha | 
While Cefar-was at Rome buſy in caufing himſelf to be made DiQtator , 
and then putting off that: Conſul , that ſo he might ſend Prztors into the 
Provinces, 
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Provinces, as Mercns Lepidws into Spain, A. Albinws into Sictly; Sextur 
Peduceins into Sardinie , and Decizs Bratus into France, and taking ſuck 
farther order as he — fit 3 Pompey was as buſiein Macedorra, railing] 
of Men and Money , and providing Ships, in order to. his return into /taly; 
What his forces might amount unto , may be judged from the almoſt in? 
nite affiſtances came in to him from- divers: Kingdomes and Provinces of 
Afraand Greece , from Syria, Pontus, Bythinia, Cilicia, Phenicia, ( appadocia,' 
Pamphilia, Armenia the leſs, Hg ypt, Greece, Theſſaly, Beotia, Achaiaz Epire, 
Athens, Lacedemonia, the {les of Creta and Rhodes, and divers other pla+ 
ces, there coming to his affiitance in perſon the Kings Dezotarus ' and 
Ariobarzanes. Theſe certainly, with thoſe he had brought with him 
out of Ttaly, muſt needs make up a vaſt Army by land, nor could the 
number of Ships and Gallies but be proportionable. However , Ceſar 
knowing all this, leaves Rome in December, and fo marches to Brun- 
daſinnm, whence he was to imbark for Macedonia, out of this conlidera- 
tion, that his Vi conſiſted in expedition , though Pompey in the mean 
time, upon intelligence of Ceſars being at Rome, had fcattered his peo- 
ple into Macedonie and Theſſaly', conceiving the inconveniences of the 
winter would have deterred him from croſling theSeas. But Czar being, 
come to Brunduſjum, (now called — he embarkes ſeven Legions of 
his choiſeſt men in the begining of Jaxmzary , leaving order to thoſe that were 
coming, to make haſt and join with thoſe which remained behind, all whom 
he would ſpeedily ſend for. - | M11 ba ot 
Three days after he arrives _ the Coaſt of Macedonia, before Pom- 
pey had fo much as heard of 'his embaxking , and lands in fpite of Pop» 
pey's Captains, and preſetitly commands the ſhips-to return for the re- 
mainder of his Army, which done ; he takes .it by. ftorm , Apollonie ; 
now called Bellona) and Oricum, two Cities kept by L. Torquatus and 
Straberins, for Pompey; who alarm'd by this, ſends for ſuch Troops 
as were neareſt, and marches to Dyrrachinmwhereall his Ammunition and 
Proviſion lay, to {ecure it from being ſurpriſed by Ceſar 5 which indeed he 
had attempted , but by. reaſonof the natural ſtrength of the place, to no 
u ſe. ( | 
F 7 wel being come, both Armies lodged not many furlongs froin one 
another , onely they weredivided by a River. Which Poſt a$it gave oc- 
caſion of divers skirrhiſhes ; ſoit begat many overtures of Peace from Ce- 
ſar; which Pompey , preſuming upon his ftrength, would not hear of. This 
propoſition 'of Ceſars, though it pr from his meekneſs;; which 
was not the leaſt of his Vertues; yet argued ſome Conſcience of his own 
weakneſs at this time. For he was extreamly perplexed ; that the other 
part of his Army was not come, inſomuch that he imbarked in a Bri- 
gandine diſguiſed to fetch them. Having paſſed down the River, the Sea 
was ſo tempeſtuous, that the Maſter of the Veſſel would not adventureout, 
whereupon as it is ſaid; Ceſar diſcovered himſelf; and faid to him, Friend ; 
thou carrieſt Czlar and his Fortune. Whereat the Maſter being incouraged ; 
ventured out into the ſea, but the Tempeſt was fo violent, that it broughe 
Ceſar back again. This aCtionof his, was liketo have raiſed a mutiny inks 
Army,as a thing, which though it ſpoke courage, yet was a ſtranger to diſere- 
tion : which it may beisthe reaſon that Ceſar hath made no mention of it 
in his Commentaries. | "or 
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[ But ſome few days after , Artonivs arrives with four Legions of the re- 
| maining part-of the Army, and ſends back the: Ships for the reſt. Theſe 
joyning with Ceſar, there paſt divers skirmiſhes and pickeerings: (being fo 
nearly. lodged) between both Armies: but that which was moſt Ry 
ble, was near the City of Dyrrachinm ,, wherein. Ceſars Troops were 
routed, that no'threats or intreaties could ſtay them from. runing totheir 
Camp, which though fortified , yet was abandoned by ſome. _— in 
the mean time, either out of fear that the flight might be fteined ,, and in 
order toſome ambuſh ,. or that he thought Ceſar ſufficiently conquered,doth 
not proſecute the Victory. Which weakneſsin him, Ceſar diſlembled not, 
when afterwards he faid to his Men , that that day had ended the War, i 
the enemy had had a Captain that knew how to overcome. Bat Ceſar, as nopr 
perity diſordered him.ſo in adverfity he had a courage and ſuch a po, Mt 
of Fortune, that he was nothing caſt down. He loſt in that engag 
beſides the — 400 Roman Knights, io Tribunes, 
32 Centurions , with as many Colours. This ſucecLobulthed, Pompeyſends 
the news of it into all parts of the World, fo advantagiouſly to himſclfas 
if C2/er were utterly routed 3 who though he did not decline fighting , yet 
thoughtit not policy to engage his- Men lately worlted (though indeed ex- 
aſperated with fhame and indignation at their loſs) with thoſe that were ani- 
mated and fleſhed with a Vittoty, He therefoxe dilpoks his maimed men 
into Apollonis, and in. the night takes his way-towards Theſſaly , both to 
hearten and refreſh his Army, as alſo to draw the enetny farther from the 
Sea-coaſt,where his maid force, and all his proviſions lay, or at leaſt to meet 
with Scipio, who, he had meelligence, was to join with Pompey. 

This unexpetted departure: of Gefars, brought Pompey almolt toa Reſo- 
lution to returninto. al, to recover that, with Fraxce and Spain,and after- 
wards to meet with Cejar. But the Romer Lords that were about him (a 
fort of proud , infolent , indifciphnable people, who indeed proved his 
ruine) difiwaded him, and cauſed himto alter his deſign 5 and ſo he fell up- 
onthe hot purſuit of C2ſer, who making a ſtay in the fields of Pharſalia, 
till that his men had reaflumed their courage and reſolution, was now wil- 
ling and eager to fight.But Pompey perceiving this readineſs of Ceſar to pro- 
ceed from want of proviſion, ahd a fear his Army ſhould diminiſh, purpoſely 
avoided fighting, and would have prolonged the War, and fo have defea- 
red hisenemy without ————— Arrmy, But the murmurings, mu- 
tinyes, and importumity of thoſe that were about him, had ſucha prevail- 
ing influence over him, (as Phetarch, Lutan, and Ceſar himſelt acknow- 
ledgeth) that they forced him contrary to his intentions-and policy, to give 
Battelz which was ſuch, thatall the flowerand force of Rowe wasengaged 
init. Czſar's Army ( according to the computation of moſt Writers) a- 
mounted to half Pompeys : but m conipenſation,his men were-more attive, 
and verſed m War, and knew their advantages; wherars the others was a 
tutmultuary fort of people raked together , (belides what Rowan he had.) 
The exa& number of both theſe Arrtites is not agreed on by Authors : ſome 
raiſe therh to 300000: of which opinion was:Florus; others bring them dowa 
to 70000. But if we agree with Apprarics, we muſt concerve, that ſo 
many | Countries.and Nations having ſent m their afliftatices on either fide, 
there ttwſt needs be vaſt Arrhies oh 'both Aides: and therefore thoſe who 
pitched upon the leſſer number, meantonly the number of Rewars., who 
Were the main force and hope of both Generals. But here we may make 
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a ſtrange Remark upon the uncertain events of War. We have twoof the 
greateſt Captains that ever were : the ſtoutelt Armies that ever met : ſuch; 
as experience, force, and valour, was equally divided between; and, to be 
ſhort, the moſt exaſperated parties that could be, and yet it proved but a 
very ſhort Fight: ſo weak is the confidence and aſſurance that is onely pla- 
ced in number. We may further note, the ſtrange influence of Religion up- 
on Mankind in general, in that it enforces Man in the greateſt exigencies to 
conſultation : for, Pompey met with divers things, that might ſomewhat 
have informed him of the ſucceſs of that famous Battel ; The running away 
of the Beaſts deſtined for Sacrifice, the Swarming of Bees, the Sky Darken- 
ed, and his own fatal Dream of being in Mourning in the Theater, ſecond- 
ed, by his appearance in the head of Nis main Battel the next day in a black 
Robe, which might ſignifie, he mourned for the Liberty of Rome beforehand. 

Being both reſolved to give Battel, they put their Armies in ſuch order as 
they thought fit, and harangued' their Soldiers according to ther ſeveral pre- 
tences. In the beginning, Pompey's Horſe, conſiſting molt of the Rowan Gen- 
try and Nobiliey  Ferelicd over Ceſar's, and made themgive ground : which 
he perceiving, cauſes a Battalion, ſet apart for that purpoſe, to charge them 
with Order, to atme altogether at the Face : which Pompey's Horſe not able; 
or not willing to endure, n to-retreat, and; ſo made way for the total 
overthrow ; by which means, the Foot being diſcouraged, and ſeeing: C4- 
ſar's Horſe falling on, the Viftory was ſoon- decided on Ceſar's fide, Pome- 
pey flying to his Camp, and leaving the Field to his Adverfary. Here was the 

eateſt misfortune of Pompey, to out-live the Liberty of his Country (which 
Fe pretended fo much to fight for) and his own Gloryin this Battel, being 
forc'd to a diſhonourable thght, and to deliberate, whither he ſhould retire, 
whether into Parthia, Africk, or Egypt. 

Czſar being thus Maſter of the Field, and meeting with no oppoſition, - 
fall's upon Fompey's Camp, which, without any great difficulty, he entered. 
Whereupon, Pompey dil —_— takes up the firft Horſe he met, and, 
with four more(his own Son Sextas Pompeins, the two Lentuliand Favonims) 
makes his eſcape, and ſtayes not till he came — where, meeting with 
ſome of his own Horſe, who were in the ſame condition of running away, he 
contmued his flight until he came to the Shore of the gear Sea z w 
meeting accidentally with a certain Merchants Ship of Rowe, he embarques 
himſelf in her, and fayles to Mz#ylere, where his Wite and Family were. Ha- 
ving taken them with him, and gor together what Men and Ships a ſhatter'd 
fortune could furniſh him with, thence in very great doubt and 
perplexity, not able to refolve/ whither ro di{poſe of himſelf. He was ad- 
visd by fome to march into Africe, and ſhelter himſelf with Jube, whoſe 
friendſhip and affeRtion towards hm he had recerv'd teſtimony of but very 
tately; others were of opinion, his beft courſe was to retire among the 

Parthians: but at laft, by his own wilfulnefs, it was voted he ſhould go into 
3 Which he was the more inchn'd to, out of a conſideration of the 
friendſhip and correſpondence which he had had with King Prolexy, Father 
to him who then Reign'd: and fo touching at Cyprav, he fattes towards /E- 
gypt, and arrives at Alexandria. 
' Fhus was the Controverfie, for no leſs than the known World, decided 
in one day, Ceſar being Maſter of the Field and Victory. Of Pompey's fide 
there were ſlain Fifteen thouſand, if you will. take it upon Ceſar's credit; 


and of his own not Two thonfand: gens intelligence of yr 
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flight, purſues him, without any ſtay, with the ſwifteſt and ligheſtof his Ar- 
my, fo to give him as little breath as he could afiord, that he might not meer 
with any means or opportunity to recover or repair himſelf. Reducing all 
Citics as he paſſed, he comes to the Sea fide, and taking up all the Ships and 
Gallies he could meet with, and ſuch as Caſſizs (who was receiv'd into his 
favour) could furniſh him with, he embarques fuch Troops as he could, and 
paſſed into Aſa the Les: where, underſtanding that Pompey had been at 
Cypras, he eafily preſumed he was gone for Agypt. He thereupon reſolves 
to take the ſame courle, and taking with him onely two Legions of his old 
Soldiers, he ately arrives at Alexandria: where he ſoon underſtood that 
Pompey was arrived, upon a confidence ( as was faid before) there might 
haveremain'd ſome ſenſe and memory in young Ptolemy,of the entertainment 
and favours he had done his Father. But, he wasas much miſtaken in this, 
as he had been eluded by Fortune in the War : for he finds that the Friend- 
ſhip of great men and Princes feldome out-lives their Proſperity, and that 
adverſity makes them the greateſt ſtrangers that may be. Being by this 
King Ptolemy invited into Protedtion 3 and, upon thatEonfidence coming 
towards the ſhore in a ſmall Boat, he was, ere he could reach the Land, 
Murdered, by the fame King's Commandment, by Septimizs and Achil/as,who 
thought, by that means, to purchaſe Ceſar's favour. This was done by the 
contrivance of Photizus an Eunuch, whoſe Authority both with King and 
Court was very great. Ceſar receives alſo news, that Cornelia, Pompey's 
Wife, and his Son Sextus Pompeins, were fled from' that Port in ng 
Veſſel wherein they came. Being landed and received into-the City, he 
was ſoon preſented with the Head of-the Great Pompey; which, out of a 
conſideration of the horridnels of the Fa&t, he would not by any means ſee. 
His Ring alſo and his Seal, with his Coat of Armes upon it, were preſented 
to him: which cauſing him to reflect on the great Succeſles, Adventures and 
Proſperities of that great and glorious Man (* beſides, that he was to look 
on him as his Son in Law) it drew Tears from him, to compare them with 
his unfortunate 'end. Thus1s he, who had three times Triumph'd, been fo 
many times Conſul, been the moſt eminent and the moſt concerned perſon 
that Rowe had for many yeares together 3 one, who had been acquainted 
with all the Dignities ſo great a Cemmon-wealth could confer upon a de- 
ſerving Citizen, moſt Inhumanely and Perfidiouſly Afſſaflinated, to the great- 
eſt regret of him, who was look'd on as moſt deſirous of it. This, in the 
mean time, concludes that opinion erroneous, that Ceſar was fo extremely 
over-joy'd at the newes of Pompey's death, that he caus'd, upon that ve 
place where he had ordered his Head to be interr'd, a Temple to be built 
to the goddeſs Nemeſis 5 which ſome interpret a moſt unnatural revengeful- 
i nefs, a horrid inſultation over a Calamitous Vertue, and a Prophanation of 
Divine Worſhip, to abuſe the name of a goddeſs, for to immortalize the me- 
mory of his Vengeance, and to Authorize the Injuſtice of-it. But, it is as 
eaſe to give the Title of Barbariſme and Cruelty to Magnanimity and height 
of Courage, as to ſay thecontrary : and therefore Ceſar certainly could not 
be guilty of ſo great an Hipocrifie, as to ſhed Teares over his Enemy's Head, 
when he was inwardly furpriz'd with Joy. | 
Czſar, upon his arrival into Egypt, findes it embroil'd in Civil Wars, ari- 
ſing trom ſome differences between young Ptolemy and his Siſter Cleopatra, 
about the Diviſion and Inheritance of theKingdome, whereinCeſar (as Con- 
ſul of Rome) thought fit to be a Mediator. Photinus and Achil/as, the Plot- 
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ters and Practicers of Pompey's death, fearing from Ce/ar a Reward of Ven: 
geance proportion'd to ſo horrid a Crime; and perceiving his inclinatiort 
. to favour Cleopatra, take ſuch order, by their great influence over King and 
Court, that they brought what Army the King had near the City, which con- 
fiſted of about 20000 able men: and this they did out of'a deſign to entrap 
Ceſar, and adt the ſame Perfidious Butchery upon him, as they had done up- 
on Pompey. By this means, there began between whac Forces Ceſar had 
brought him, and thoſe of the Eg yptzars, within and about the City, as 
alſo between the Ships and Gallies m harbour, the hotteſt Diſputes, and 
ſharpeſt Encounters he ever met with : which we ſhall not particularize here, 
becauſe it is the proper Work of a cotnpleat Hiſtory. - One thing our ob- 
ſervation cannot balk in theſe hot'and occalional. Engagements, that Cz/ar 
himſelf was Perſonally engaged in moſt Diſputes, both within the City, and . 
among the Ships, and that to the great hazard of his Perſon; as may appear 
by that one adventure, when he was forc'd-to leap out of the Boat wherein 
he was, into the Sea, and, by ſwimming, to recover one of' his Gallies : and, 
being in this great — you will believe Szetonius) he carried his 
Commentaries 1n one hand above the Water,-and his Robe in his Teeth, that 
it might not fallinto the Enemies.hands.' In thele Conflicts were there nine 
moneths ſpent : at which time Ceſar receiving his Forces out of Aſa, made 
an end of the Controverſie, with the ſame attendance of Fortune and Vi&o- 
ry, which had waited on him every where-elſe. - Had Ceſar beeh acquaint- 
ed with no War but this, he _— juſtly thallenge the Fitle of the greateſt 
Captain in the WorK,ſo much Pefſonal Vatour; Wiſdom, ConduGt, Circum- 
ſpection and Policy did he expres in all paſlages thereof, though encompat- 
ſed with all the inconveniences and diſadvantages imaginable. 
FEgypt being thas quieted, the Murtherers of Pompey;puniſh'd, and Cleo- 
patra ( by whom C2ſar had a'Son call'd Ceſaris ) eltabliſh'd Queen, Ceſar 
rakes his March towards Afz through Syria,having receiv'd intelligence, that 
while he was engag'd in the Wars ot /&g ypt, Ring Pharnaces, the: Son of the 
Mighty Mithridates, taking his advantage of the diflenfions among the Ro- 
arans, entertain'd ſome hopes of recovering what his Father had loſt; having, 
in order thereto, overthrown Domitizs, whom Ceſar had left Governour m 
thoſe parts, and taken in by force the Provinces of Bithynia and Cappadocia, 
expelling thence Ariobarzares, a Friend and Subjett ro Rowe. The like he 
intended to have done with Armenia the Leſs, which King Dejotarws had 
made ſubject to the Romans. But Ceſar coming upon Pharnaces before he 
expected him,they, in a'few dayes;came to a Battel,; which in a few hours was 
diſpatched, to the overthrow of the King, atid the infinite (laughter of his 
People, which he himſelt eſcaped by flight. This Viftory gave Ceſar more 
ſatisfa&tion thenany of his former, becaule of the great deſire he had to return 
to Rome, where, he was inform'd, many ſcandals were ſpread, and infolencies 
committed by the encouragement of his abſence. He had alſo underſtood 
that Pompey's eldeſt Son had ſeiz'd a great part of Spain,and, out of thoſe that 
M. Varro had left there, and fome gleanings of his Father's troops, had gotten 
together ſome conſiderable force-He alſo knew,that nto(t of the principal Ro- 
#1ns,who had eſcaped the Battelat Pharſaliz, were gathered together im 4- 
frick,and headed by M. Cato, (furnamed QOticenſis, tor having kill 'd himſelf 
at Utica) and Scipio Pompey's Father4n-Law 3 -that they! had a great part of 
Pompey's Navy 3 that with the aſſiſtance of Jube King of Maxritania, they had 
fubdu'd all that Country, and had a great Army in readineſs againlt Gaſer has 
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ving choſen Scipio for their General, becauſe that name had been fortunate in 
Africk. Ceſar, upon intelligence of all theſe tranſations, with his wonted ce- 
lerity and diligence recovers all that Pharnaces had uſurped,and chafing him 
from Pontus regained all thoſe Countries, which he recommended to the go- 
vernment of Celins Minuſine, with two Legions; where, having reconciled 
differences, decided all controverſies, and ſctled all things, by rewarding and 
gratifying thoſe Kings and Tetrarchs who had continued firm to the Com- 
mon-wealth and intereſt of Rowe, he made no longer aboad in Aſa, but pal- 
ſing with all expedition into [taly,he came to Rowe within a little more then 
a year after he had departed thence: wherewith, if we compare his great 
expeditions and adventures,it would prove matter of faith and aſtoniſhment, 
to conſider how ſuch vaſt Armies ſhould paſs through ſo many Countries in 
ſo ſhort a time. 

Some few dayesafter his coming to Rowe he is created the third time Con- 
ſu], and, as far as time and the exigencies of his affairs permitted, ſtudied the 
reformation of what diſordcrs there then were. For that his Enemies be- 
fore-mention'd ſhould be Maſters of Africh,, was a thing he could not eafily 
digeſt. Therefore, with hisordinary expedition, he marches thitherward, and 
commands his Forces to follow. He took ſhipping in Siczly, and ſo paſled into 
Africk,, having no great force with him:however, ſuch was his confidence of 
his fortune, that he Nlaid not the arrival ofcither his Army or Navy.Being land- 
ed with his ſmall forces near unto the City of Adrzmetarm, he marches unto 
another called __—y where he was received, and where hetook occaſion,by 
ſome conflics,to the Enemy in action, ſo to divertthem from augment- 
ing their forces. In fine, his Legions being arrived, he very earnefily ſet him- 

| ha the proſecution - the war: in Pon, ar - 9 ws _"_ fourmonths, 
the beginni annary tot t Apri re happened 
—_— St Botels, or,baving diſpatched —_— Petreius and La- 
biems found him,he came todeal with Scipieand K. Juba,who had brought an 
aſſiſtance of 8000, men, whereot one half were Cavalry, Africa at that time 
being very abundant in horſe, as may appear partly in that Ceſar's Enemies 
had, among them, raiſed in that Country, beſides eight Legions of foot, 
20000. horſe. Hirtine, Plutarch, Lucan, and Florus have written at large of 
this War,and tell you,that Ceſar was many times1n very great dangeras to his 
own perſon, yet at laſt, by the aſſiſtance of his Forces, and the compliance of 
his great Fortune, he put a period tothat War by one ſignal Battel, wherein 
there being ſlain of the Enemies fide 10000. they were utterly defeated;Ceſar 
remained Maſter of the field,and ſhortly after of all the Country. The princi- 
pal Captains of the adverſe party,though they eſcaped death at the fight,died 
moſt of them miſerably and unfortunately. King J=ba himſelf being tor want 
of refuge brought to that deſpair,that fighting with Afraixs,and killing him, 
he commanded one of his ownflaves to diſpatch himſelf. Marcus Cato, |. 
in Utica, hearing of Ceſar's approach, though confident, not onely of his par- 
don, but his particular favour, yet either out of an indignation to be oblig'd 
by his Enemy, or an extravagant zeal to Liberty, laid violent hands on him- 
ſelf Cicero wrote a Book in commendation of Cato, to juſtifie that aCtion, 
which Ceſar anſwer'd with another, which he call'd Axt:-Cato, both which 
are loſt. The Ceremony of his death was very remarkable; tor,upon hearing 
of the miſcarriages of moſt of his Partners, he embraces his Son and Friends, 
and bids them good-night, pretending to go to bed.Reſting upon his bed, he 
took into his hand Plato's Book of the immortality of the Soul: wherein ha- 
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ving ſatisfied himſelf, he about the relieving of the watch, witha Romay re- 
ſolution drew hisSword , and ran himſelf into the Body. Being not quite di- 
ſpatched, Phyſjtians came in and applyed ſomething to the wound, which hie 

uffered while they ſtayd with him, but afſoon as they departed, he pulled 
all off, and chrul his dying hand into the wound.Scipio the General inthis 
War, having eſcaped, and thipped himſelf in certain Gallies,was met by Ce- 
fars Navy 3 butt@avoidbeing taken by them, hegave himſelf ſome wounds, 
and leapt over-board, and ſo was drowned. - 


being by this means abſolute Victor,ſpends ſometime in ordering the 


Provinces of Africk; which done,and encng «ba's Kingdome into a Pro- 
vince, he comes to Utica,whence he imbarked the third of Jure for Sardinia, 
where having ſtayd ſome few: days, he arrives at Rome, July 25,whither as 
ſoon as he was come,there were granted unto him four Triumphs. Thefirſt 
was for his conquelt and Vidories in Frazce, wherein were ſet forth the Ri- 
vers of Rhodaxns and the Rhexe wrought in gold. In the ſecond, which was; 
for Aigypt,and King Ptolemy, were preſented the River Nile, and the Pharos 
of Alexandria buxning. Thethird was for his Victory aver King Pharnaces , 
wherein a.certain writing repreſented the celerity he uſed in the proſecution 
of that Victory, which only contained three aca Veni; Vidi, Viciz Icame,T 
ſaw, Fovercame, The fourth was for his reduftion of Africk,wherein was pla- 
ced Juba's Son asa Captive, As for the Battel againſt Pompey, Ceſar would 
not triumph _— began © ws againſt _— _— i 

- Fhefe trmmphs ended, an rewards ſcattered among the ſouldiery, 
who had been afliſtant in ſo DT ranſaQtons, the People alſo —_ 


tained with: fealts, ſports, and preſents, Ceſar is choſen the fourth. time Con- | 


ſul. But there yet remained ſome ſword-work to do,for Greins Pompeius,great 
Pompeys Son, had got together moſt of the remainder of the African Army, 
and was gone into Spaix to join with his Brother Sextus (whoas was hinted 
before) was there, and had poſleſſed himſclfof a great part of Spain,with the 
Cities of Sevill, and Cordova, the Spaxiards being ready enough to core into 
their 5 ama takes with him hismoſt experienced veterane Souldiers, 
and with extraordinary ſpeed arrives inSpair,withina few days,being accom- 
panyed with his Nephew O@avizs, who was about ſixteen years of age. 
ing come into Betica (now ia) where the two Pompeys were 
with ſuch Legions as they had got together, he ſoon Sag a hat and bloody 
War, whereotto be ſhart,the ulue was this.Ceſar and CGrreins Sextys being in 
Cordova near Mwnda, join battel, which proves the ſharpeſt and moſt obſti- 
nate that ever was.It laſted almoſt a whole day,and that with ſuch indifference 
asto point of Vittory, that it was adjudged ſometimes to one fide,ſometimes 
toanother. Suetonins and Extropins tell us, that Ceſar one time,upon his mens 
wi und, was 1n fuch a plunge,that he was almoſt reſolved to have kill'd 
bimCttlo to have avoided the ſhame and diſhonor of being conquered z and 
that inthat heat of indignation and —_ he (hatched a Targetfrom one of 


his Souldiers,Gaying with a loud voice(as Plutarch relates) If you are not aſha- 
awed, leave me,or delivery me into the of theſe bares, for is ſhall be the Laſt 
day fy life,and your honor.With which words the Souldiers being animated 
and heightened by his example, regain ther loſt ground, turn by degrees, the 
{ of the Battel z and > evening, the enemy fainting and flying, 
become apparent Vitors. The Enemy loſt in this field 30000 Men: Cos > 
beſide the common Souldiery , 1000. all perſons of Qyality. This did Ceſar 
account the molt glorious of all his Vigories, (the commemoration of haz- 
Zar 
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zards and ſuffering being to ſome the greateſt fatisfaQtion conceivable)for he / 


would often fay afterwards, that at other times he fought for Fame and Vide« 
ry, but that that day he fought for his Life ,' which he*had/never fought tor 
betore. Pompey, who had performed all that a wiſe and ftoutCaptain could, 
- perſecuted by a malicious tortune, and ſeeing there 'was ns other remedy, <(- 
caped by flight: but being hopeleſs and refugdlefs, he was atilaſtſurprized by 
ſome of 2ſars friends, killed and his head brought to hirizwhich was allo the 


fate of .Labienns. Sextus upon this quits Cordova,” and ſhortly after Spar , 


leaving all to Cefar, who ina ſhort time reduced'/and (etled the whole - 
uy: Which done, he Teturns to Rome, and triumphs for'the Wars of Spair, 
which was his fifth and Taſt Triumph. HE ſe ro 
Having thus conquered the greateſt part ofthe World /ahd by conſequence 
gained the reputation ofthe moſt famous and moſt powerful'martin it,it was 
at leaſt a pardonable ambition, if he thought no title, nanigor dignity:too/ 
great for him. It requires ſome faith to believe that ſuch vaſt bodies as Rowan 
Armies, * eating of many Legjohs , could at"an' ordinary rate march 
through ſo many Countries, and crofs fo many Seas, had they hadino enemy: 
to engage : but to conquer them tranſcends it,” and muſtbe attributed ito Mi- 
racle; tor within lel(s'then' five years, through 'tnfinite *Conqueſts and. Vi- 


Qories, 'he confumnated the Row Monarchy, ' making himſelf perpetual 


Di&ator, SoveraignLord or Emperor, Which later title though it had rior 
that height of (ignification which 'his Succefſors have rais'd-it toyet was it 
the greateſt attribytionrof honor which that,-or after-Ages/have acknow- 
- But if histhoughts were ſo high,and his anibition ſo exorbitant ,/ as to:de- 
ſerve a ſevere cenfiute,certainly it may proveſo'much the more exculable, by 
how much it” wasenflamed by the —_—_ acclamations and acknowledg- 
ments. For both the Senate and people of Rame,ſome ont of fear fomeout of 
affettion,ſome out of diffimulation,were forward enough to invent thoſe ap- 
pellations of honor and preeminence,and afterwards to elevate them to'the 
height of his ambitious mind. Hence was he called Emperor, Father, Reſtorer, 
an 


: 
- ” 


Preferver of tis Countrey 3 hencecreated perpetual DifFator, and Conſul 


for ten years, and” perpetual Cexſor of their Cuſtoms ; his Statue erefted 
among the Kings of Rome : hence he had his Thrones and Chairs of State in 
the Theatre and Temples, which,as alſo all publick places,were filled with/his 
pictures and images. Nay: their adoration aſcended to that point, that from 
theſe humane honors they attributed to him divine; finding Marble little 
<hough for. Temples and Statues for him, (which wete dedicated to him 
with the fame veneration as to their Gods) and metal little enough to re- 
preſerit his high and almoſt incredible adventures. 


+ & 


= But.all the power and command of ſo many Nations as he had conquered 


. % 


was inconſiderdble as to'the extent of his mind: whereby we may ſee what 
- Timall acquaintance there is between' Ambition arid Acquieſcence. It was 

Hot ſufficient to, have been perſonally engaged in fifty fignal Battels, and to 
have lay'd with their'Bellies to the Sun a million ninety and odd thouſand 
"meh, (abaring all thoſe that fell in the Civil Wars) but there yet remains 
Tomething to do greater then all this. The fierce Parthians break his ſleep, 
they are yet unconquered , which once done, t'were eaſy like lightning, to 
*pals through Hyrcatiz and other Countries to the Caſpian Sea, and fo ſcourge 
the Provitices of C:ythia Afratica, and ſo paſling over the River Tanais, to 
come Into Exrope, anidbring in Germany and the bordering Provinces un- 
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der the wings of the Roman Eagle. . In order to this expedition had he iti 
ſandry places raiſed 10000 horſe; and 16 Legions of choice foot : but ano- 
ther greater power thought fit he ſhould leave ſome work tor his ſuccel- 
ſors. | | 
Nay , ſomethings he aimed at beyond Mans attempt;correCting even na- 
tureit (elf. As that deſign of making Peloponneſus and Ifland,by cutting off 
that neck of Land which is between the /Egeaz and Torrian Seas. He thought 
to have altered the courſesof the Rivers Tzber and Arien, and made theni 
navigable for ſhips of the greateſt burthen. He had dog to level di- 
vers Hillsand Mountains in [taly, and to dry up Lakesand Fenns.He re-edi- 
fied and re-peopled the once famous Carthage and Corinth. Theſe and many 
other thingshe had done without doubt,had not an unexpected and barba- 
rous death ſurprized him in the midſt of his deſignations. Which becaule itis 
the tragical part of this Relation ,we ſhall refer to the laſt place, while in the 
mean time we ſhall divert our thoughts, with a ſhort entertainment of his 
perſonal excellencies and endowments, his extraction, birth, deification,and 
names 3 as we have already ſatisfied our ſelves with the conſideration of his 
Attions: and foto paſs to that part of our undertaking, wherein wepreſume 
to promiſe the curious and critical Reader, no leſscontent then he hath 
found in what he hath already refle&ted on, that istofay, the deſcription 
and dilucidation of what MED ALS have been ſnatched out of the, 
_ hungry Time, That have had any relation to the great name .of 


MSAR was of afull and handſome compoſureof body, of a grace- 

ful carriage and deportment, of a whitiih complexion, his eyes were 
ſomewhat big, black, quick and piercing, his noſeſtraight and large enough, 
but his mouth was more then ordinary wide, his cheeks lean. In his later days 
he became bald towards the fore-part of his head, and through his continual 
hazards and hardſhips, much. wrinkled in the forehead. Theſe laſt imper- 
feftionsare cafily di le in his Medals, as alſo in ſome graven ſtonesand 
Marbles : and this made him ſeem ſomewhat older then he was , his bald- 

' neſs, wrinkles , and wide mouth taking away much of the gracefulneG 
of his countenance, and cauſing him to have a ruſtick Phyſiognomy, 
This gave occafion to Silexrws the oldeſt among the Satyrs, very pleaſantly 
inthe CASARS of the Emperor Julian) to boalt, that beſides other 
inulitudes between them , he had a head like Fulins Ceſar's. But as to the 
baldneſs, it 1s no more to be objected to him asindecent, then todiverſe 
other great -perſonages of Antiquity ;. as may be frequently ſeen in Medalls 
and Marbles, Hercules himſelt being one of the Tribe. They are the high- 
eſt and ſublimeſt things, nay the more divine,asapproaching the sky.,that are 
| freed from all ſuperfluities. The higheſt mountains are bald ontheir tops , 


though in other parts they are perruqu'd with Woods,and have fertile de- 


ſcents. Ceſar was much troubled at the loſs of his hair, inſomuch,,'as having 
effected his deſigns, healways wore a Crown of Layrxel, .the better to co- 
ver the nakedneſs, thruſting up the hair he had towards the hinder part 
of hishead, as much as he could , as may be remarkedout of his effigies 
in-the Medalls, He had a ſtrong and vigourous body, able to endure any 
thing of labor or bardſhipz anaQtive and lively mind, capable; of.anyiun- 
dertaking, his judgment and common ſenſe moſtexquiſite. He was tarni 

ſhed with a ſtrange foreſight and vigilance , a dexterity: and preſence of 
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mind above ordinary, and an incredible reſolutionand couragein. all. exi- 
gences and emergencies. In the Warsof Aſia, under the: Prator Marcns Ter- 
#0,he obtained a Civical Crown. He was admirable for his Eloquence and 
incomperable Memory. He was well verſed in Aſtrology, and by the. af 
ſiſtance thereofforeknew many _ It was by that that he was jealous of 
the [des of the Month, as being fatal to him. Nay, he writ Books of the 
motion of the Stars, regulated the year, and reduced. it to the courſe of 
the Sun 3 which Science he learned from. the Atgyptzans. From his skill wm 
that ſcience he raiſed' himſelf to attempt that great c and: alterati- 
on which he brought about, from the ſtrange prodigies which had happened 
not long before , as you have themelegantly deſcribed by Petronis and 
Excan, the heavens, earth, ſea , nay the very mountams and Rivers intuma- 
ting that great viciſtitude. | 

But in the whole conſtellation of his Vertues and perfe&tions, none 
ſhines brighter then his Clemencyand Gereroſity. His propenſity to-pardon 
his Enemies, when conquered, whether Barbarians or Citizens, was.exem- 
plary: and it is much to be queſtioned whether his Lenity raiſed him moze 
friends or enemies. When he had paſſed the Rubicon, he takes the City 
Corfinium, andin it Domitins, whom the Senate had deligned to. fucceed 
him in” his command in Fraxce : yet though all were at. hus mercy, hedif- 
miſſed Domitins, with what part of the Legions would go with him., to re- 
pair to —_ Nor was his Clemency and Liberality le remarkable at the 
Battel of Pharſalia, where he not only pardoned his enemies, but received 
ſome of the moſt inveterate into favor and familiarity, and engaged them 
mto the Government of Provinces and Countries: not to mention the con- 
fidence in himof Cate Oticenſis, and his ſevere puniſhmy of the Murtherers - 
of Pompey. Much more might be faid of him, but ſince isnot our bufineſs 
to write any P, icks on him, wecome to his extrafion. | 

As for his extraction, wefind that thoſe of the Falian Family, boaſted 
that they were originally deſcended from Fw/xs,the Son of Ateas, the Son 
of Anchiſes and Venus, which was acommonand yet no crumina} ambition 
in thoſe times. The Poets above all other, thoſe that lived m the' times 
of nk and Auguſte, firove who ſhould moſt celebrate this Genealogy, 
and that by very remarkable caſts of thejr inherent Flartery. To omizw 
may be ga ontof Lacan, Petronizs, and others, we content our 
ſelves with what we have from Maniliws, Aſtron. hb, x. 


mnmnmnnmnneV/ereriſque ab origene proles 
Julia deſcendit celo, celumque replevis, 


And _—_—_— hb. 4. Elep. 1. 
une arimi venere Decti, Brutique ſecures, 
Armoa reſurgentis portans viitricia Trofe : 
Felixterra tos cepit, Pale, deos. 


Bue that which Czar ſuffers in this buſineſs, is, that it was objefted to 
bis as a-preat vanity to-derive himſelf from this Goddeſs, as beg © fie 
guilty of it, that he recommended to her'the ſucceſs and condutt of his 
moſt! fignal enterpriſes, truſting her with all his good fortune. We men- 
tion hot his dalliances withCleopatra,becault the temptation on her fide was 


more 
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more than ordinary 3 notonely that of her beauty, but her ſtra proſti- 
tution of her ſelf, even to that point, that before ſhe had ſeen Goſs, ſhe 
cauſed her ſelf to be put up into a Basket, and, as if it had been ſome Pre- 
ſent, to be brought to him, fearing, if ſhe had come without this ſurpriſe, 
ſhe might not have acceſs. But, if it bea vanity, 'tis eafily diſcover'd in 
his Coins, being furniſh'd with ſeveral ſhapes of this Vers Genitrix , this 
Goddeſs of Generation, ſometimes ry the prow of a Ship, ſometimes 
ſtanding, bearing a Victory in her right hand, to repreſent a - Vidrix, 
ſuch as whereof Hypermmeſira dedicated a Figure in the City of Argos, cal- 
ling it N-«»20por, bearing a Victory, which was the Word Ceſar gave at the 
Battel of Pharſalia, wherein he was afterwards imitated by Auguſtus at the 
Fight of AFinz. The fame reaſon may be given for his placuig a Venus - 
V@rix upon the other fide of his own Effigies in his Medalls, with a Globe, 
as concerving, ſhe ought him the conquelt of the Univerſe. Beſides, at the 
Battel of Pharſalia, he made a Vow, to build her a Temple ( as Appiars 
records, l. 2 p and afterwards cauſed his Statue to be plac'd next to that of 
this goddeſs of Gemeration. To which, Monuments ſeem to relate thoſe 

ique Inſcriptions, which Grzterzs mentions, for as much as concerns the 
ko of this Vexus, oblerv'd by the Romans, out of their Veneration of 
her, and the Julzan Family. 


DIVO JULIO VENERI GENETRICI 
LIB. JULIA EBORA D......JUL1 
OB ILLLIUS IMMUN. ET MUN. | IN MEMORIAM GENT. 
LIBERALITATEM JULIE 
QUOIUS DEDICATIONE STATUAM CUM... 
VENERI GENETRICI | JUNIUS VIRBIUS ATTICUS 
CESTUM MATRONE FLAM DIVI JULI 
DOMUM TULERUNT. D. S. P. D: 


But, we ſhall have more to ſay of this goddels, when we come to the Medals, 
we therefore pm to his Nativity. 

Ceſar was born under Sagittary, that is to ſay, upon the Twelfth day of 
July, which denoted to him gu Victories, and many famous triumpsin his 
own Country, according to Marilins, lib. 4. in theſe Verſes, 


Nec non arcitenens prima cum veſte reſurgit, 

PedGora clara dabit bello, magniſque triumphis 

Conſpicuume patrias Vidorem ducet in arces 

Sed nimium indulgens rebus Fortuna ſecundie 

Irvidet in facie, ſevitque aſperrima fronti, 8c. 
but the end ſhould be diſmall 'and unfortunate : as indeed it happen'd. But 
_— Sidonins in his Panegyrick of Antheneins, verſ. 120. makes another 

ſervation, wherein, of all Authors he is _— laying, That Ceſar was 

born at the ſame time when a Crown of La was burning, 


Julius in lucem venit dum Laurea flagrat. 


What preſage could ariſe hence, to _ his innumerable Victories, we have 
onely this Author to inform us. 


t indeed, there is one other diſcovers 
[4] this 
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The LIFE of Jatius Cx8ar, 
this Myſtery, but another way : for when -they would preſage the fertility 
or ſterility of the enſuing year, they were wont to caſt a Crown of Lawrell 


into the fire, and, according to the crackling of the leaves, they gave their 
judgment. This is [3b»las. 1.2. Eleg. 5. 


v Ut ſuccenſa ſacris crepitet bene laurea flammic, 
Omine quo felix &- ſacer arnus eat. 
At Lanrus bona ſigna dedit, gaudete coloni, 
Diftendet ſpicis aurea plexa Ceres. 


Therefore at Ceſar's birth, it may be thought, ſonie one out of ſuperſtition 
bethought him of this Ceremony, or it happened by chance. But in fine, 
thoſe that were affiſtant at the birth, were, by that accident raiſed to a cer- 
tain confidence, that the Child then born ſhould prove a moſt fortunate 
- man, and ſhould arrive to great fame and wealth. F 
+, As concerning his Dezfication, there is not much to be ſaid. In the firſt 
lace, we ſuppole it a thing not ſo miraculous, that the Rowwars ſhould be- 
- lieve, that one who had done ſuch great and tranſcendent ations, as Ceſar 
did, might be thought ſomewhat more then a man, and had in him ſome- 
thing divine; beſides, that he was one acknowledg'd to have deſcended 
from VenusGenetrix, the mother of the Univerſe. ' Other Nations had that 
cuſtome of adoring and Invoking their Kings, as Gods, after their death; as 
the /Ep yptians, Perſiarts, and the :Moors, who, in Ceſar's time, put Juba into 
the number of the gofls. In the ſecond place, we meet with two cenſorious 
remarks; upon this Deification. Firſt, how that Genius of Vertue and Gene- 
roſity,” which was wont to animate the Roman People, was ſo metamorpho- 
ſed mto that of flattery and vanity, as to deifie one, who, by the greateſt, if 
not the moſt, was look'd on as the greateſt oppreſlor of the Roman Liberty, 
and onely the moſt fortunate MaletaQtor that ever was, when they had not 
vouchſated; that Honour to Nama Pompilins, who had been the Moſer, the 
Law-giver, the moſt juſt and the moſt pious among the Rgwar Princes. Se- 
"condly., whether, if he had-miſcarried at the Battel of Pharſalia, he had not 
been the-moſt infamous perſon among the Romars that ever was, and more 
abominable then Catilize; and on the contrary, whether Rocks, Mountains, 
Seas, and the Cabinets of Conquer'd Kings and Citizens, had furniſhed Mar- 
ble, Porphyry, Jaſper and Precious Stones, enough to erect Pillars, Statues, 
and Temples to celebrate the glory of the great Popey, who was ſo zealous 
for the Liberty of Rome. But, Divine Providence was pleaſed to uſe Ceſar 
as an Inſtrument to change that Common-wealth into a Monarchy, that the 
Prince of Peace and S$4viour of the World, ſhould be born under the Peacea- 
ble reign of one ſole Monarch. 
As tor the name of Fulixs ; ſince, as is before noted, the Julian Gens de- 
rived-it ſelf from Juls, the ſon of FE2as, the ſon of Anchiſes, by a prodigi- 
ous coition. with Vers, it muſt be granted Fxlus was the Author of this Fa- 
mily. 


Julius 2 magno deduGum.nomen Julo. 


as Virgil ſayes. This Julius was alſo called ys, and more frequently A/- 
eariies, from a place in Phrygia called Aſcaninm, or from a'River named 4/: 
caring... \ Thatof Thus was in memory of [us the moſt renowned King of the 
-ief3 | Trojans, 


Obſervations tipain Cx8488 Medals,” 


Trojans, from whony They. was called 1inm,, Bux; to be, Yet. more-critical, the 
name Ivlime, or [ylus, was given him, becauſe of ls hairines about te rows, 
fooger then bis age required, according tg ems | 


At puer Afcagius, ov umn cogyamen bulo | Low th! 
Additur, lus erat dum res ſtetit Lig regne, I, 192 21 


Upon which place Serwjas tells us, that that name was given after the battel 
that Aſcanins gain d againlk Mezertancs, oh berae. lawuginem (quam 7dr Gre- 


cl dicunt ) que ei tem os vidorie naſcebatur. Sothat [820 l1gnifies Ty Cee 


Oyorv oF} ryerewr, the foft hatr which ficlt appears upon the cheeks, | 

The nawe Ceſar fe Ha have ſome relazian40 the other, for that Koa: 
ere, in yr ts hy me thas is to ſay, a cettain. thick and 
clotted hairinefs Women' s, when: DE plait and, 4walt their hair 


about their inch, uh he that either patwrally or artificially had fach 4 ane, 
had firſt the hongur of that name, which like! Y weuaincteat ole poſte- 
rity of Julas, the Son of Adrea 3. unleks we wauld rather truſt Spattiancs , 


who would have the fult of this familytobe fo called, Ryod cure _—_—_ 
nibus (it utero parentis effſus, becauſe he was born with ahuhdance of ha 
In fine, however it came, it was fo venerable during the long Reign of hs 
guitar, that of Tiberins, and three more of the Family, that it alone deſign'd 
the Emper or, and became a name of i Inyocation upon any accident of haſte; 
ſurpriſe, or admiration. | 

We might here bring in what Suetonize delivers i in the Life of Azgn 
that the firſt Letter of the nameC#ſer, which is C. being j_ out brat T 
derbolt, it was predited;that he ould die within a Hundred Thus: 
that Letter ſtands for that number: and that after his deceaſe rel ould be 
received into the number of the gods,becauſe SAR in the pr 
tan Tongue GOD. This gave occaſion to all that have ed on 
Authour , to criticize _ puzle themſelves about the oncrrmnty ke 
word CASAR: but all being trivial, and imaginary, we a AY 
quiſition, and paſs to our Oblervations upon his MEDAES 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


UPON 


CASAR'S MEDALS. 


Upon the Firſt Medal. 


He Effigies of Venns Genitrix,with a Globe or World before her, 
without an _ tionz though Occo and Urſinus mention 
one inſcrib' BUCA, the other fide hath Fer: giving 
Anchiſes a erin near Mount 14s : this'-it ſhould ſeem Ceſar 
cauſed to be done out of flattery to himſelf, in that it ferved, 

both to make his Original 9-9 15 a Mopywers of that hap- 


. Obſervations upon C #8 ans Medals. 


pineſs and good fortune which this goddeſs had procured himin all his enter- 
priſes. For it was hisambition, to have deſcended in a right line from Archiſes 
and Venws, by whoſe indulgence he had conquered the Univerſe, as being his 
dire&rix in all his deſigns, as is repreſented by the Globe or World ; whereof 
this goddeſs was thought to be in-ſome ſort rhe Protettreſs, as being eſteem'd 
the Sovereign Gerixs of Generation, according to Solinus, 


—/ fetibs auges 
Cuntt#a ſuis, totus pariter tibi parturit orbis. 


And her worſhip was queſtionleſs very ancient: for it was the head of Ve- 
2s Genitrix that the Saracens and Iſhmaclites worſhipped, alledging, that 
Abraham had, by the means of it, a Hagar, from whom proceeded a 
great generation, as Enthymins Zigabenus, in his Table of the opinions of 
that Nation, and the anonymous Greek Author of the Saracen Hiſtory, have 
obſerved. So have we here the ſame Goddels accoſting that great Heros to 
have iſſue by him. The Gerine deſtin'd to further the eſtabliſhment of the 
Roman greatneſs, hath a Scepter in his hand, to fignifie the future Majeſty 
of that Monarchy. | 


—_ 


T he Second Medall. | 


- SEPULIUS MACER. Pers ſtanding with a Vittory in her 
,- Tight: hand, and a pike in theother, being the other fide of that 
which bore the Effigies of Ceſar, and the ſtar of this Goddeſs. Servins quo- 
ting an obſervation of Yarro, fayes, own the firſt of the /Ereids, that when 
this Heros left Troy, looking up into the sky, he preſently perceives Vers in 
the day-time,ſhe ſhining then purpoſely to dirett him to | rI 
for which the Deſtinies had defign'd him. The Egyptians repreſented this 
' ſtar by the figure of a moſt beautiful Woman, it being thought the brighteſt 
in the firmament,whence it wascalled Kay pulcherrima,being nam'd 1n the 
morning Phoſphorus, or Lacifer, in the evening Yeſper. This {tar therefore, 
that was /Erear's condudtrels, was no other then that midwife of the Light, 
Venus, being the ſame which the Saracens call Cubar, or Kabar , which word 
ſignifies , great 3 being alſo otherwiſe called Aſtarte, Urania, or Cele- 
| =o by all which names is meant no other but this Geritrix, under which 
pithet the Lacedemonians ador'd and invok'd her as an advancer of Gene- 
ratiori, The Romans in the Circenſian games brought forth the ſtatue of 
Ceſar im Pompe, having the Planet Yerus on his head. Now this Urania (be- 
cauſe of her procreative influence) was held in particular devotion by the 
Women, as divers Medalls of the Empreſles diſcover, being commonly in- 
ſcrib'd Veneri celefti, and having that Star. 'G»alterss furmiſhes us with an 
_— of a certain prieſteſs of hers, out of the antient Monuments of 
icily. | | | 
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Djzodotus 
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Diodotus Titieli filius Appeireus ſororem ſuam Minyrams Artemonie filiant 
Sacerdotene Veneris Celeflx, 


She was alſo inſcribed Vers Celeſtis Auguſta, ( poſſibly in favor of ſome 
Emprels) as alſo Irvi#a Celeſtis. þ a : 
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T he third Medal, 
FNYESAR DICT. PERP. Ceſar perpetual Diftator. A Venus Vic- 
E- trix naked, holding an Helmet and a Buckler. There is before 
her a Pillar , upon whichis placed an. Eagle, and behind a Military En- 
. The meaning is this. We have Yerus here naked with a Helmet in 
her hand, to ſignify her victorious over Mars by her charming at- 
traftions, as if that God had quite loſt all courage , delivering up his 
Armes, and rendring himſelf ber Priſoner. Thus laus caſt away his 
Pike, ſword and buckler, having had bur a glimpſe of the delicatebreaſt of 
the fair He//er. But in this Medal Vers denotes, that ſhe had fo fortu- 
nately aſſiſted Ceſar,(the minion at all her progeny Jin all his warlike enter- 
riſes,that he had obtained abſolute Vittory over all his enemies; whereofthe 
elmet, Buckler and military Enſign being the Marks, Ceſar hadconſecrated 
them to her in acknow| nt of her favors. The Eagle pitched upon a 
Pillar, ſignifies that his Victories have aſſured him the Rowan Empire, which 
ſhould be his eternally. The _ denotes __ and Royalty,and preſages 
and ſignifies abſolute ViRory. It ſignifies alſothat the Empire ſhall be aſſured; 
to him, maugre all the force and —_— of the Gables and Germans, or 
any other whatſoever, whom he ſhould deſpiſe, as this bird doth thunder, 
for that of all creatures it can aſcend above the clouds, where it can ſuffer no 


mjury. 


T he fourth Medall. 


ERMN. INDUTI III. A River lying by a Mountain fide pours 

7 out hiswater, having a Boat or Bark near him. This Medal ſeems to 
have been ſtampt purpoſely to exerciſe our divination. We conceive it 
ſhould be read GERMANA INDV,TIA, and that the numberthree 
ſtands fornothing elſe but the year, taking the word IND UT IA to fignify 
a Colony of Germans diſpoſed into that place by Cz2/ars order. This name 
indeed isnot found among the = , only Pliny mentions a Town 
called INDUSTRIA ſcituated along the Aperzine , upon the famous 
River of Po. Now thereis a great conformity between the fituation of this 
Town and this Medaktand poflibly it may be anerratum in Pliny , and that 
it ſhould be read INDU TIA inſtead of INDUST RIA whichisnot 
fo likely to be the name of a City.For the three d [I]. they may fignifie 
the year of the eſtabliſhment of that Colony,or of the foundation of the City. 
There is another Medal hath four III. denoting the fourth you 3 but ithath 
withall the deviſe of an Ox with his head ſtooping,and his knee bent, which 
polture implies the eſtabliſhment and foundation ofa City. Inthis _ 


yours 
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doth Nounus deſcribe the Oxe of Cadmns. Upan-both theſe Medals there is 
a Venus ViFrix on one ſide, and what is before recited on the other: whence 
it is inferred,that the planting of this Colony happened after Ceſars moſt re- 
markable Vidtories againſt the. Geryans. Ts 
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--— The fifth and ſixth Medalis. 


| E have theſe two Medals fron Goltzins: whereofone in Greek, hatki 
| V.Y a Tripodandtyoſtars,the inſcription ofthe head and the other fide is 
KAIEZAP ATTOKPATQP APXIEP MET, QOLONIETHS 
Cefar Imperator, Pantifex maximus, Angur. This Tripod of Apollo hath 
ant in it more 4 no org Avgur ,, or Get, who 1s here 
defigned by one of the ſtars which accompanies that of Venus Genitrix or Ce- 
leftis, ſhews that Ceſar was afliſted in his charge of Augvr , and his ftudy 
of Aſtrology , and preſagit (heat of the Litanus and the Tripod were the 
marks) by theſe two Divinities, | For Phebys or *7£G. hath two ſignifica- 
tions which relate much to hisftar and Tripod , that is to fay, fplendid 
and luminous, fothat he is both foreteller and: Avgyr. But to return to the 
ſtar of Yezus, or Phoſphorus , or (as Philo Jude calls it) Eoſphorws , and to 
thisSun or ftarof Phebas, Apollo, It may be conjectured they are placed 
above this Tripod , to. give us to underſtand , that theſe Gods thou} 
promiſe the Roman Agut Ceſar , by a continual fuccels in all hisentrepriſes 
the abſolute conquelt of both Eaft and Weſt, 


4 
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T be ſeventh Medal. 
FOES AR. An Elephant with a Serpent between his legs. On the other 
fide,the utenfilsand inſtruments that belonged to ſacrificing, with the 

head ornament of the High-prieſt.” Divers Antiquaries have ſocommented 
upon this Medal, as to make the ward Ceſar Gamifc an Elephant. But in my 
opinion, this deviſe ſignifies altogether as much as it it had this inſcription 
about it, IMP. CASAR, or CAESAR DICTATOR PERP. 
on one fide, and P ON TIF. MA K. on the;other.For asthe one ſhewsforth 
the Royal quality, the other fuppoſes the 'Pontifical to have been in thoſe 
times joined with it.in the perfon of Ceſar. AnElephant in Italy (according 
to Artemidorss) ſignifies a Royal, Imperial, or Supreme Power. But Achaet 
in his Oxezrocriticks ch.271. tells us, that this creature had the ſameſignifica- 
tion in the [dies and Egypt ; therefore Artemidoras hath not done well to 
reſtrain it to ly. Bur it may be the Moors, imitating other Nations herein, 
took an Elephant to fignifie a Monarch ; and becauſe Ceſar was the moſt fa- 
mous Man that ever was, one that comtmanded Kings apd Monarchs , would 
make his nameſtand for an Elephant, for this word is little leſs than Africar. 
The fame Arterridoras fays, that a'Dragon ſeenin a dream ſignifies a King and 
a ſuprewe Magiſtrate; which agreeing with what he ſays of the Elephant, and 
both theſe creatures being onthe other fide, I cbnceive my interpretation the 


more receivable. 
| The 
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The Eighth Medal. 


ASAR DICTATOR. Cz2ſar with the augural ſtick. In the re- 
'B verſe there is L. LIVINEIUS. REGULUS. a Bull furiouſly 
running with his head ſtooping. It is conceived this was ſtamped by Regulas, 
in. Ceſars favor , when Cofer was created DiCtator, or ſhortly after. This 


: 


Bull 1s brought in as an emblem of Principality,as Dior Chryſoftome ſays,who 
hath made an excellenit, parrallel between this Creature , and a King and his 
Kingdome. But before him S. Dexys inthe 15 ch. of his Hierarchy , laid that 
the firength of a Bull repreſents the force neceſſary for a Prince, and that his 
horns ſignify Servatricen atque invidam vin. Stephanus obſerves upon the 
word -mvpQG- that the Antients call'd -wpovs all things that were exceſlivefor 
greatneſs or ſtrength. The intention therefore of Regulus, was tolet Ceſar 
underſtand,that having overthrown Pompey,and become perpetual Dictator, 
he was in effe&t the moſt powerful and moſt redoubted Monarch that ever 
was, and was in a condition to purſue and accompliſh the utter ruine of his 
enemies, and protett his friends. « 

'Thereis a reverſe _— the Medals of Arg»ſins, where there is alſo a 
Bull ina different figureand poſture from this, bending his knee, to repreſent 
(as is conceived)the TaxrnsCeleſtis , which is under the dominion of Vern. 
which ſignified the invincibility of Augsſtus. It may be alſo confidered, that 
this Bull may ſignify [aly ſubdued an ne op to the Laws of Auguſtus , As 
being now. the civil Wars were over, ready toreceive the yoke. For that 
Province took its name from a Bull , which the Tyrrhenians called 252013 
ſo that [talyſubmitted its neck to receive the yoke of the new Government, 
as the Bull ———Surrmittit aratris. ** 

Colla, jugumque ſuis poſcit cervicibus ipſe. 


The ninth Medal. 


I'VO. JULIO. the efhgics of Ceſar deifi'd, the Star of Venus be- 
D fore him or if you will, Ceſars owti. On theother fide Mars upon 
an Altar, or rather Ceſar repreſenting Mars, before whom fits a figure, which 
hath a Cyrrmcopia or horn of abondance under the leftarm, in the right, 
holds a Victory , which preſents a Crown to him. This Medal ſeems to 
have been made ſhortly after Ceſars death, to keep his memory in vene- 
ration , and rjourifh that belief of the people, that he was, while living , 
a God transformed into a Man. It was indeed an excellent artifice of 
guſtus and his party, to make the ſuperſtitious vulgar believe , that Ju- 
lins Ceſar was become a fellow-Commioner aniong .the Gods, to make 
his ſucceſſion the _—_— — For being already perfivaded that no o- 
ther then a demy-God, could have arrived to that glory which Czfar 


had,havivg baffled the Univerſe;it wasnot very hard to perſwade them that 

the Comet, which appeared in the North after his death , was his deifi'd 

ſoul. But the cheat was, thatthisſoul muſt appear there- to render Auguſtus 

more illuſtrious; who toretribute the glory,and make the buſineſs _ es 
: tacn 
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thentick, muſt ere Ceſars ſtatue in the Capitol, repreſenting upon the head 
of it that Starre in Gold,and giving it this boldinſcriptionz x AI=API 
HMIOE0, fo Ceſar the Demi-god. To make any long diſcourſe upon 
Cometsfrom hence, were ſuperfluous, ſinceall that can be ſaid is,that they fig- 
nify changes and revolutions of States and Empires,and ſometimes favorably. 
This ſignifyedin all ikelyhood,the War then kindling againſt Auguſtus :. af- 
ter which, a general peace enſuing , the Prince of Peace ſhould be born , 
the Comet at whoſe birth denoted the univerſal change of Religion that 
afterward happened. To be be ſhort,all that the Poets,thoſe fine Cooks of 
fictions and inventions,could dreſsthat would be any way digeſtable with the 
credulous vulgar,was ſerved up at this time to raiſe the memory of Julivs Ce- 
ſar to the greateſt reputation that might be : but it will be to no purpoſe to 
repeat their adulations in this place. 

On the reverſe of this Medal, we find Mars, who receives theCrown, 
which Vi&ory preſents him with, repreſented with a dart. The V:@ory is Venus 
Vi#rix, or the Vidtorious City of Rowe, and the Mars, Julins Ceſar him- 
ſelf, in the poſture of that God. The Statue is conceived to be the fame 
with that of Mars, erefted by the Romans in the Temple of 2yirinus , with 
this magnificent title, ©E 2 aNIKnT9, Deo invido. This ſuppoſi- 
tionis confirmed by the dart,for Mars was ordinarily repreſented with a ſpear , 
as divers Medals diſcover. Burt in this Statue he hath a dart, which is that 
piece of Arms which is capable of furtheſt caſting, and that indeed which 
the Romans moſt uſed,andat the fight of Pharſalia was one main cauſe of the 
Victory , Cejar having given his men order that they ſhould aimat the faces 
of the raw Roman Nobility they had to deal with, as divers Hiſtorians have 
delivered. Yet this argues not but that Ceſar ſometimes made uſe ofa Jave- 
fin or Pike as well as Mars; but it is to be conceived this was more for the 
convenience of his travelling, which wasafoot, (and that many times in 
the winter haply over the Alpes) according to the cuſtome of molt of the 
great Captains and Generals of Rome, as Livy and Plutarch abundantly 
atteſt. | 


—_— — 


The tenth Medal. 


y* orator KAISAPOZE ATTOKPATOPOS AOTKTA. 

TOPOE. Cai Julii Ceſaris Imperatoris Difatoris. The effigies. of 
Ceſar crowned with a thick Crown of Laurel , which cloſed before, the 
better to cover his baldneſs, the hair being thruſt forward to help it. The re- 
verſe hath i \I9NBIEZ NBQKOP 9N Hienſinm bis Neocororums Hineas 
carrying his Father and the Palladinm at their quitting of Troy , the little 
Julus going before with his hat in his hand. That which in this falls under 
queſtion is, firſt, to know the ſituation of this [/zzms; wherein Strabo 
hath ſpent more ſweat then all the Geographers ; affirming that it was not 
the Iizmofhis time, a Town well known , nor any thing built upon the 
ruines of the old one ſo ill-entreated by the Greeks, as diſtant from 
this thirty ſtadia; that in that place there was only a ſmall village bearing 
up the name; that it was built up by Alexazder, from a (mall Town that 
it was before, having a little Temple of Mizzerva much ruined , and recei- 
ved from him divers priviledges and immunitics , with a promiſe _ 


Obſervations upon CO 8 4 n 8 Medits; 
his Vitory over Darivs, of 4 magnificent Temple; and the Toleration 
and ſetting up of Games and Exerciſes. This was partly executed after 
bis death by Lyſimaichns, who _—_ the City by a Wall of forty ſtadia; 
diſpoling thither many our of the Neighbouring Cities that were ruin'd; 
After which it was ruin'd, and reſtor'd divers times ; but laſtly, it received 

eat Favours from Sy//a, which is conceived to be the reafon that it des 
clared againſt Ceſar in the Civil Wars: whence it may be inferred , that 
thoſe of that City knew not at that time that Ceſar pretended to be of the 
race of Venus and Anchiſes, which was only found out after his Victory. 
But ar length Czſar receives them into Favour, reſtores and confirmes their 
ancient priviledges and immunities, and imitating Alexander, did them many 
courtehes. | 

In the ſecond 'place , the underſtanding of theſe words, 1afo x, 
Or IAIEQN NEQKOPON, [lienſiun Neocororum. The word News wr, 18 
Tranflated commonly /Editrorums; which we cannot render properly in , 
Engliſh, but by Overſeers, Superviſors , and thoſe that are entruſted with 
the charge of the Temples, Ne diſpoſe of all things Sacred, or in ſome ſort, 
they were ſuch as we call Church-wardens in our Charches, But they are not 
thoſe Neocorz of the Temples that this Medal and divers others repreſent 
unto us, but the word was analogically apply'd to whole Nations, as alſo 
to Cities and Bodies Corporate, to whom the Kings, and afterwards the Em- 
perors gave Commiſtions, to make Panegyricks, and Ercomiaſtick Ora- 
rions upon their Statues, Pomps, religious worſhips, publick recreati- 
ons and exerciſes, to the honour of their gods and Princes; which was 
done out of the publick ſtock, or by the contribution of the Corporati- 
ons. As therefore the Neocori that belonged to the Temples, were dif- 
poſers and guardians of the things Sacred, that were in their Sanctuaries, 
nay haply entertained the People or ſtrangers, with the rarities and anti- 
”=— of their worſhips and myſteries; ſo theſe National Neocori had 
the ſuperintendency over the Pomps and Solemnities, panegyrical celebra- 
tions, exerciſes, ſacrifices, and Ceremonies, which were to be obſerv'd upon 
the more Feſtival dayes, whereof they had the abſolute diſpoſal. This I 
build upon the conjecture of theGreat and Learned SELDEN, who 
was the firſt cut this Gordian knot, upona paſlage of the As of the Apoſtles, 
Chap. 19. There we have Demetrizs,and thoſe of his Profeſſion, railing a Tu- 
mult, and accuſing $: Pax! and others, for Preaching that the Statues made 
with the hands of Men,were not Gods. The Town-clark,or the Church-warder 
having appeaſed the Tumult,tellsthem that it was well known,that the City 
of Epheſus was then Neocore(inthe Engliſh Tranſlation oy rebar the great 
Goddeſs Diara,and of the Image fallen from Fwpiter,and that therefore there 
being nucontradittion in that,they ought nottodoany thing raſhly.For theſe 
men,f#ith he, are neither ſacrilegious,nor blaſphemous perfons, and therefore 
have done nothin —_ the Majeſty of Diana. But if they had any matter 
againſt any man, x A aw was open : but in caſe it were fomething elſe rela- 
ting to their Goddeſs, whether byBlaſphemy,Impiety,or Sacriledge(the cog- 
nizance whereof did of right belong to the Fobehuan: in body, as being they. 
Neacori they ſhould have Grafton inafull Aſſembly convocared for things 


of that nature.Now thoſe filver ſhrines which Demetrizs is ſaid to make, are 
conceived to have been Models of that magnificent Temple , which the 
Epheſians being Neocori, cauſed out of magnificence to be made of that rick 
Metal. Had this controverhic between the _ 


poſtles and theGold{mithscome to 
ſe) adeciſon, 
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a decifion, they had proceeded thus; They would have had ſome, tomake 
publick panegyricks of their goddeſs in the firſt place 3 then, if Paul and his 
companions ſhould not reſt ſatisfied, this Neocoreaz: people would have pu- 
niſhed them according to their manner. Now, that the Neocor; of the Tem-, 
ples were uſed to commend toall comers (eſpecially Travellers) the great- 
neſs and power of their gods, and that the Neecori of Cities imitated them, 
but did it with great Pomp, employing perſons, eminent fox Learning and 
Eloquence, as Poets and Orators, for the honor of their gods, as alſo their 
Kings, Monarchs, Emperors, Founders, and that upon dayes inſtituted and 
ordain'd for that purpoſe, may be learn'd from Horace, who, lib. 2. Ep. 1. wri- 
ting to Axguſtus, call's thoſe Poets /Xditnos, whoſhould immortalize the Ver- 
tue of that Emperor, or rather thoſe who were charg'd to chooſe ſuch as 


ſhould do it, in theſe Verſes: 


| Sed tamen eft opere pretium cognoſcere qualeis 
HEiditnos habet, belli ſpeFata domique 
Virtus, indigno non committenda 7 


But beſides Sel/dez hath well obſerved, that thexe were none of theſe Medals 
m the time of the Common-wealth, for that the Cities of Greere were not yet 
arrived to that eſteem of the Rowan greatneſs by the Fabrick of their monies 
and other figns of | veneration, which they have come to ſince it became a 
Monarchy. This is the opinion of that great judicious Man, which yet is 
not abſolutely true ; for there were foynd the marks of this magnificence, un- 
der the Title of Neocori, abundantly among the Medals of Alexander the 
Great, whereof Goltzizs reckons above 20. with this inſcription, Ko 1noN 
MAKES ONQN NSQKOPQN, Whence may be obſerv'd, that the People 
of Macedonia being generally Neocori, had cauſed theſe Coins to be ſtamp'd, 
in the honour of Alexarder, having, upon the reverſe, the figures of ſtatues, 
chariots, temples, columns, &c. Nay, the Maroneans in Philip's time, though 
but the People of a particular City, were honour'd with the charge of Neo- 
cori, there being a Medal, which hath on the one ſide, the effigics of Bacchar, 
crown'd with Vine-branches, inſcribd, ai10NnTrEsIOs £QTHP; on the re- 
verſe, that of Philip, thus, MAPQNEtITQON NEQKOPON, In fine, the inha- 
bitants of Nium obtain'd leave of Ceſar, to make ſome magnificence, under 
the Title of Neocori, to honour him and the Julian Family , having ered- 
ed, in memory of his extraQtion from Anchiſes, Hineas and Fulns, tome Co- 
loſlus repreſenting the poſture of AEzeas when he left Troy, doing a ſignal 
a(t of Piety both towards the gods and men, having the Paladium in his 
hand, and carrying the old man his Father in his right arme, as Women car- 
ry children, the little Ja/ns marching before, having his hatin one hand, and 
_ his Father the way with the other. The word 31s fignifics that this 
was the ſecond time they had been honour'd with the quality and commiſ- 
ſion of being Neocori, and that had celebrated the ſolemn dayes with 
Panegyricks, Pomps, Exerciſes, and other magnificences befitting the gran- 
deur of Ceſar. | 


The 


The WIVES of Caixa 


The Wives of Cxfar. 


| play Tag COSSU TIA, whom hemarricd in his youth, but 
diyorc'd her at the ſeventeenth year of his Age, before he had lived 
with her, though ſhe was Rich, and deſcended of a Family of the Rowar 
. rs, ; | 1 ? ; , 
_—. was CORNELITA, the daughter of Cornelizs Cirma, one who 
had been four times Conſul 3 by whom he had onely one daughter, named 
Iulia, afterwards firſt Wife to Powpey. Hetook her death very heavily,and 
publick) wa -=ry a molt apes Bonn aanuagel 

The third was POME tac | omperus, had gotten 
that evil report, as if Publin: Clondinr tad "oby i. 1 too familiar with 
her, which was the reaſon that Toy divorc'd her. 

The fourth and laſt was .NIA, who out-lived him, and was 
the daughter of Lacizs Piſo: a woman of a generous ſpirit, and well ſpoken, 
and had that honour and affeQion for Ceſar, that after his death ſhe her ſelf 
made a. moſt elegant funeral Oration to his honour, and afterward retird 


to Mark Antony. 


—— th. 
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He Medal isof o——_— ſmall, of the Greek faſhion z It repreſents the 
] three effigies of Ceſar, Artonins, and Lepidus, done fide-wayes, one 
upon another on the ſame fide, without Inſcription. On the reverſe it re- 
reſents an Hermathena; before which Image there is an Altar, out of which 
aes a Serpent that lifts it ſelf above it z behind there is a Legionary Eagle : 
time hath worn out the inſcription to this half word APXIEP. This 
repreſents Mercxry and Minerva joyn'd in one ſtatue ; that is to fay, the up- 
per part is of that Goddeſs, arm'd with a Helmet , Buckler and Javelinez 
the Lower part is a Terminus or Hermes. For the interpretation of this de- 
viſez This Hdnatlians comprehending in it the god Terminus, with Miner- 
va and Mercxry, denotes an excellent union, as to affection, intereſt and 
good underſtanding, among the Triumwviri, as well for the management and 
condut of civil a _ as —_— rags. Hos the invention "a 
needs be ingenious, denoting, that err employments were R 
yet there a A — Frans. their Counſels and intentions, as 
that they jump'd into the fame reſolution for to carry on the intereſt of the 
Common-wealth. As for the Altar and Serpent, they fignifie cer- - 
tain Sacrifices performed by that Peoply MT union and __ 
e 2 cor 
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cord of thoſe three powers; as alſo either to obtain ſome Viftory, or to 
ive thanks to the gods for one received. For a Serpent ifſuing from utt- 
c a Table, was taken by Sz#z to. preſage Victory, as the Hiſtorian S;ſerma 
obſerves upon Cicero, lib. t.de Divination. ' See alſo Val. Maxinms, lib. 1. 
ch. 6. and Plutarch in his Life. . Tis therefore the Symbole of Health, Vi- 
my nd Fehicity. Of which opinion is'atfo Theophraſtns, who, giving th 
marks'bf a Superſtitious man, 'ſayes, 'that' if he ſurprize 'a Serpent''in any 
place; he preſently raiſes a Chappel, or ah Altar in that'place, as itwere to 
thank the pods for ſo good an adventure, There may this further reaſon be 
given of this junture in the Hermathena, that as Mizterva hath'a'dotninion 
over wraſtling, as well as Mercwry, ſo were they alſo both equallyipatrons of 
Traffickand Merchandiſe. oo if 2441 TIORE 2a) 
We ſhall divert a little to'ſpeak of another kind of Statues, called Herms 
heracles conſiſting the lower part'of Herayes,the upper of Hercales.Buth theſe 
and'the Hermatherras, were olbvelliiehe places of publick exerciſes; Mercury 
and Hercules, implying handſleight. /The reaſon why 'Mercwary was fo 
often joyn'd with other gods, was, that he could conform to'any, and was 
one with all; as Jamblicus affirms, Iſque(fayes he) de Diis vere ſcientie pres 
frdinm ac tutelam tenens , unns extat idem in univerſis:- tot which reaſon, the 
Ancients dedicated all their Works under his onely name. Hercules was held 
in ſuch veneration for the god and Genius of all Gymnick engagements, that 
they came to be called ( arguſtzorz vocabulo) Herculea certamina.He was the 
| inſtitutor of the Olympick Games, wherein, having had the honour to wraſtle 
with Jupiter, he was thought fit to be the patron of them : whence Lycophror 


call's him waar, the Wraftler. 
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ANTONIUS IMP. AUG. IIFVIR R.P-C. Marcus Arx- 

M. .tonius Tyeperator Augur Triumvir Reipublice conſtituenda. A facrificin 
veſſel called prefericulum, and the augurall ſtick called Litmrs.On the end 
there is L. PLANCUS IMP. COS. AnUrne betweena Thunderbolt and 
, a Caducens.. - It is to be noted firſt, that there is a Veſſel on either fide of this 
Medall, and therefore it is not enough to ſay, that that on one ſide with the 
Lituns, is the mark of an _— dignity, which A-torizs obtained from his 
Favourite L. Plancus being Conſul ; but ſomething muſt befaid of this Urne, 
{o honourably plac'd between a Thunderbolt and a Cadxceus, on the other. 
Appiarns Alexandrinus in his book of the Wars againſt the Parthians, ſpeak- 
ing of the deſign which Mark Antony had, being at Athens, to undertake the 

War againſt them , and to partake. of the glory might follow the ruinin 
of ſogreat and powerful a Nation, ſayes, that, to fatishie the admonition ofa 
certain Oracle, Cd with him a Veſlel full of Water , taken out of the 
facred Fountain whict was in that City, called Clepſydra. Et ut oraculo cui- 
dam ſatisfaceret,etiam e Clepſydra fontevas repletum aqua ſecum aſportavit. This 
Fountain Heſychivs ayes was within the Cittadel of Athens. Now this is the 
repreſentation of that Veſſel, and a monument of the tranſportation of that 
water by Mark Aztony, which muſt needs be of great concernment to him, 
| fince he was adviſed todo it by the Oracle, and ſpecified the Fountain. As for 


the Thunderbolt and Caducews, they fignifie that Mark Antony ſhould in that 
| expeditiou 


» 
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expedition make a thundring and diſmal War againſt the Parthians, with 
A great number of old experienced Legions, who ſhould tread under foot 
the Parthian greatneſs, elevated againlt the Romans by the miſcarriage of 
Craſſus and his flouriſhing Legions,or thoſe Barbarians ſhould buy their ou 
very dear, which the Heralds ot Mark Antony ſhould offer them with the 


Caducens in their hands, that being the embleme of an aſſured reconci- 
lation. 


———{ — — 


ATILIUS CIMBER. 


E ſhould have no more to ſay of this Cizber, then we have of Brut#s 
WW Caſſavs, and the other Maſſacrers of Ceſar,were it not that his Medal 
ſerves to corre divers paſlages in Hiſtory (which it hath been the main de- 
fign- of theſe our Obſervations to clear up ) wherein hisname is corrupt- 


All who have mentioned this Man,have been miſtaken in his nanie,except 
Appiarns Alexandrinus ,” and that in one place only, for in ſome others 
he calls __ SO ng Fas others Tullins, oy _— Se- 
neca Epilt. 8.3. CaiCeſaris cede (illins dico qui, ſuperato Pompeio Cam 
hens) Haw creditum eſt Tillio Cimbro quam Coo: Cof =_ vita _ bibit, 
Tillins Cimber &- nimns erat in vino &+ ſcordalus. In hanc rem jocatus eſt ipſe; 
Fgo, inquit, quenquam feram,qui vinum ferre non poſſum ? Upon which 
(which givesa ſtrange intimation of the viciousqualities ofthis man)Pintza- 
us (ayes it ought to be read Tallins Cimber, as the ſame Seneca elſewhere calls 
him,and as he 15called in Plutarch and Swetonins.But it is doubtleſs he ſhould 
be called Atilins Cimber,and that Swetonins, Qvintillian,and the other later Au- 
thors ſhould be corrected, as having truſted the corrupt Manuſcripts,and not 
ſeen this Medal. | 

But tocome totheDeviſe on the reverſe firſt, The Cap fignifies(as is obvious 
toany one)the libery obtained by the means of the ponyard wherewith Ce- 
ſar, who oppreſſed the Common-wealth, was diſparched The wings, or Ta- 
laries of Mercxry,with the ſerpents,and the rod,which was ceremomies at the 
manumiſſion of flaves,or rather the wand which Mercary made uſe of to con- 
dutt the Souls delivered out of the miſeries of this life totheir reſt, 
ſignify that the diligence, dexterity, and'prudence which Atilins Cimber had. 

ed 1n this execution , had reſtor'd the Univerſeto its Liberty, the Romans 
from the Tyranny of Ceſar, and had eſtabliſhed peace and tranquillity in all 
families. The condu@ and afliſtance of Mercury to the departed ſouls, with 
this wand,is exprefſed by Statizs in theſe Verſes. 


Summa pedum propere plentaribus illigat alis, 

Obnubitque comas, & temperat aftra galero 

Tum dextre virgam inſervit qua pellere dulces, 

Ant ſnadere iterum ſomnos, qua nigra ſubire 
 Tartara, G exſangues animare adſueverat umbras. 


There 1s yet another _ whence it may be inferred that Mercury was a 
God very antiently eſteemed well affefted to Liberty, which is,that in thelſle 
of Crees(nowCendie)they celebrated an anniverfary, whichthey called Ejuaior 
| to 
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to the honor of this God , wherem, after themanner of the Saturals it 
Rome, Slaves and ſervants had all manner of Liberty,and were magnificently 
waited on at table by their Maſters, as Athenens affirms, 1. 1 
On the other fide we have this Inſcription ATILIUS CIMBER, 
2 man beyond middle-aged , with a great beard, and a ruſtick countenance, 
with a long poniard before him. That which may be more particularly de- 
duced hence is, that he was more than ordinarily defirous that the conſpi- 
racy ſhould proſper, though before he had been a great creature of Ceſar«(as 
Seneca affirms in his Book de Ira.)Nay,under pretence of preſenting a Petition 
to him, he was ſo importunate with him, and held him in diſcourſe with ſuch 
eagerneſs till he came into the Senate, that he had not the time toread a note 
which-was preſented to him, wherein the whole conſpiracy was diſcovered. 
This pontiard therefore ſtands to fignifie the great zeal he had to this execu- 
tion,wherein he thought the hiberty of his Countrey was concerned,to vindi- 
cate which,as it was his ambitionto appear the moſt eager and the moſt reſo- 
tateof all the gang, ſo he thonght it his glory to give Ceſar the firſt wound, 
Which conſideration leads us by the hand to what we had ed for the 
Hſt part of this diſcourſe , namely the tragical. Cataſtrophe of this miracu- 
Jous perſon. | | 
| Fob monies to the conſpiracy,we may lay down partly the irreconcileable 
hatred that ſome bare,in others the averſion they had from tyranny,in others 
a kind of zeal to publick liberty:the encouragements, Ceſars own careleſieſs 
of himſelf,according tothat _—_ of his, when adviſed to takea guard 
about his perſon, That it was better to dye once, then live tn continual fear;his not 
humouring that people, who if coutted with Majeſty (as they had been wont 
in the time of, the Commonyealth,) had ſuffered any thing ; his deriſory ex- 
preſſions ofthe Commonwealth , ſaying that it was a ſhadow, andan imagj 
naty notion 3 Artorins his Jon him a Crown,which though lng thn 
acclatnations of the people backward)heaccepted not, yet was hisdefign ea- 
fily diſcovered, the report thathe was to be declared King,and would tranſ- 
late the Seat of theEmpire to T7#y,whence he pretended to deſcend or to Alex- 
andria,co ſpend his days with Cleopatra; the Tribunes ſhewing a certain law 
to xfriend of his in writing, whereby it was lawful to take as many Wives as 
one would, the better to people the Commonwealth. Theſe and ſuch like 
paſſages gave occaſion to Libels and Placards,which were ſet up at every cor- 
ner,whereof divers particularly addreſſed to Brutys, who by his influence 
over the chiefeſt C—_ together above.60. who.under the condutt of 
Brutus (whoſe very name they thought to be fatal to Tyrants)would prefer 
the liberty of their Countrey before Lives, Fortunes,or Relations. Sometime 
before his death , ſo many ſigns and prodigies happened, thatit was become 
the general belief that Ceſars death was near at hand. Among other thi 
his ſoothſayer Spxrina bid him beware of the Ides of March.All which put to- 
gether ſomewhat ſtartled him, infomuch that he was once reſolved to defer 
the Senate for that day, hadnot Brtxs adviſed him in nocaſe to betray fo 
much fear, whereupon he went. | 
Going therefore in his Litter towards the Senate the fifteenth day of 
March , it could not be but divers would be preſenting petitions, and diſ- 
courſing with him ; but the Conſpirators kept ſome of them ſo cloſetohim, 
that he had not. the leaſure to'peruſe any thing he had taken, which ifhe 
had, he hadin an Epiſtle givet him by Artemidorus , or ſome other, dil- 
covered the whole plot. Meeting by the way with Sparina, he told 
him 


by 
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him the [es of March were come,to which he anſwered; 'ristrue; but they 
are not paſt. Being. come to the Temple; where the' Sette was to f-chat 
day, and facrificedone according to the cuftom; he 200k his chait inthe 
Senate. - The firſt came up to him was one Coler, one while he wasintreating 
him to releaſe a Brother of histhat was in'captivity,there(t came upto him? 
whereat he ſuſpeting ſome violence,cryed out, Wharforceisthis? To whicti 
the alraam——s "Atilizs' Cimber anſ{weted him with a' wound in the 
throat, which the reftof theConſpwators ſeconded with others, Bur thavwhich 
amazed him aboveall, was to fee Brut#s atnong them; one: whole aurhority 
wasgreat,and onewhoni he had obliged beyond all expreſſion of gratireude; 
whena conquer'd enemy; upon-whichhe couldnot but. break-forth-nto theſe 
words, And thou, ſon Brutus,art thou one £ Whereupon ſceing there was no pol- 
Gibility of eſcaping; be'remembred to keep the-honot of: his perfor, covering 
his head with part of his robejand with his teft hand ſetling his cloathis 'abouv 
him and fo havingreceived 235 wounds, he tell to tie grommd a facrifice to 
the pubtick Liberty,/near the baſe of Powpey's Statue, which was noted as a 
judgment of the Gods. + + (267 th 3» LOTT 
ſar having neither Son nor Daughtet Jegitimate,at bis Death, tiad by his 
Will before, his Nephew O&aviwr Ceſar, whowasafterwards talled 
Otavianus Anguftas, who ftudiedin Apol/omia at the time-of this marther of 
Ceſar and expetted to go with him to the War againſt the Parthians; being 
thehabourt 17: years of age. 4 he? 4 140 yo 13M 0G! ISS 301 ENTITY 
- This death(asatlextraordinaryaceidents)muſt needsbegertumultrandcone 
fuſion ih the City; AJ Offices cedfed,the Temples and'Coutts of Juſtice were, 
ſhutup:C2ſzr'sfriends wereafraid of the Confſpirators,atd they reciprocally of 
them. iT his Tumult ſomewhat ſtartled the CC ſeeing the de- 
fign took not with the people ns they expeRed , to ſecure themiewes, ferret 
the Capitol, crying as they went, Liberty {.tberty, Liberty. Whiereupon; Anto+ 
wins and Lepidus beingall this while in Arts, divers Treaties of Accommo/4 
dation paſled between theth, whereby it was at laſt agreed the Senate ſhould 
fit, whitherBratus and Caſſzns came, Antorins'sSons being Hoſtages for their re- 
turn. The Senate approves the fa&t, the People diflenible their (atiefaftiony 
for, as the Authority of Bruts and Caſſans,with the name of Liberty, was very 
charming on one ſide; fo the horror of the tat, and thelove ſome bare Ceſar, 
exaſperated them againſt the Murtherers. But Mark Antony, endeavouring to 
trouble the waters as much as he could, among other things got Ceſar's telta- 
ment to be opened, wherein he had bequeatt to the people of Rome certain 
gardens and heritages near the River [7ber, and to every Citizen of Roxze a 
certainSum of Money : which being known, it re-entlamed their old at- 
tection to Ceſar , and raiſed a compaſſion and a regret for his death. The 
day appointed for his Funeral(the Ceremony whereof was to burn his Body 
inthe field of Mars ) Antonius being to make the Oration , brought with 
him the Robe wherein Ceſar was allaffinated, which being all bloody, he 
ſhewed to the people, ufing ſome expreſſions which raiſed in them both in- 
dignation and pity ; inſomuch as betore the Solemnity of the Funeral was 
ended, they all Separned in great fury with the brands of the fame fire, 
to ſet afire the houſes of Brutxs and Caſſzns, and the reſt of the —_— 
tors, whom they foughtranning up and down the ftreers. In winchrtury th 
killed /Elins Corte, miſtaking hn for Cornelius Cinna, who indeed was An 
them. This Tumult forced Brutxs,Caſſins,and all who conceived themſelves 
guilty of Ceſar's death, to depart from Rowe : whereupon Antonius —_ 
ealzon 
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caſion to diſpenſe with the decree of the Senate,and aſſuming Ceſar's powet 
and authority, perſecuted them all he could. Brutus and Cajſmzs went into 
Greece, to govern thoſe Provinces which Ceſzr (whom they bad murthered) 
had conferred on them,which were Macedoniaand Syria; and inlike manner 
were all the reſt diſperſed,and that ſo unfortunately, that within the ſpace of 
three years they all came to violent deaths. , rif3aer; 117} | 

He was (lain 1n the 56 year of his age, ſomewhat above: 4 years after the 
death of Pompey,700 years after the foundation of Rome,zaro years afterthe 
Creation, but according to the 70 Interp. 5157. inthe 184 Olympiad, and 42 
years before the Birth of Chriit. Having made himſelf perpetual Di&ator,he 
enjoyed it three years, four months, and ſ1x dayes. > þ ff 
Thus have we traced this tranſcendent Perſonage through all his greatand 
incomparable aftions and atchievements, we have viewed him in his diſtreſies 
and extremities,and we have alſo ſeen him in his vitoriesand triumphs,expre{- 
ſing the ſame greatneſs, that is, the ſame equality of mind in both ; we wa 
ſurveyed him 1n all his excellencies and abilities both of mind and body; we 
have conſidered the invincibility of his ſpirit,his incomparable courage, his 
clemeney and magnanimity,his policy, vigilance, prudence,condu&; wehave, 
as nearas we ean,cnumerated the many battels he fought,the many viforics 
obtain'd,the many people and provinces reduc'd, the many Kings and Coun- 
tries ſubdu'd; fo to figure a perſon imitable in all things, that may be'called 
great or virtuous, not exceedable in any 3 we have deſcribed and dilucida- 
ted his Medals, wherein -- we have S——_—_ _— offence, _ been in 
ſtudying brevity, purpoſely omitting many things that might have been 1ai 
and Labenring the multitude and particularity of Citations.let it che be 
thought a vanity : laſtly, we have accompanied him to his funeral pile, the 
fire whereof conſumed his murtherers and enemies, while he himſelf is car- 
ried up by the fame element,to ſhine eternally aſtar of the firſt magnitude,in 
the firmament of famous and heroick ſpirits. And there we leave him, re- 
commending the Reader to ſee and find him haply far greater than our com- 
mendations, in his own everlaſting COMMENTARIES. 
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Virtue with Treachery, and uGng Viftory with 
ſuch impicty , as though injuriem facere , were 
imperio uti : and there the exemplary pat- 
terns of former times, wherein truc honor is ex- 
prefſed, may ſerve to be gazed upon, but no way 
to be imitated <7, and mn being too ſubtile to 
deal with honeſty , and wanting courage to en- 

"counter valor, coutcls,that he that 
compareth the Hiſtory 
chardine , ſhall find great difference in the Sub- 
jefts which they handle; for Zivie triumpheth 
fa the Conqueſt of Virtue, and in every Page 
cre&teth trophees unto valor, making his diſcourſe 
like Cleantbes Table, wherein Virtue is deſcribed 
in her entire Majeſty , and ſo ſweetned with the 

ſence and ſervice of the graces, that all they 
which behold her are rapt with admiration of 
her cxcellency, and charmed with the love of her 
perfettion : but Guichardine hath more than 
++ task to rm, being to wind through 

i inths of ſubtilty,and diſcover the quaint 
practices of Politicians, wherein publick and 
open deſigns are oftentimes but ws of 
more ſecret projects, and theſe again ſerve as 
ſoiles to more eminent intentions: being alſo 
diſcoloured with difimulation ; and ſo inſnared 
inthe ſlcights of ſubtilty, that when you look for 
War, you ſhall find Peace ; and expecting Peace, 

you ſhall fall into troubles, difſentions and Wars: 

So crabbed afid ctooked is his Ar t in re- 
ſpe of Livies fortune, and ſuch Art is required 
to unfold the truth of thoſe myſteries. 
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motions of the; Soul, that albeit ia ſo, corrupt 1 
courſe, they cannog peradycncuce (tir upimitatis 
on; yet they oftentimes hinder may malicious 
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end, wherein our Providencc cannat 
-haye cpough cithes from learning FE cpcrience, 
to prevent diſadvantages , or t6 take hotd of op- 
— Neither _ L be denied, but as this 
now  addeth ion to our Ju ne, 
ſo it ſerveth-alſo 292 ſpur to gloty,  fatrcs 
ſcth the delite of honor in ſuch as behold the at- 
ieveitients of virtuc,commended to a perpetual 
poſterity , having themſclves the like means to 
conſecrate their memory to ſucceeding Ages, 
whercin they may ſerve for examples of valor, 
and reap the reward of true honor. Or to con- 
lude,jit we thirſtafter the knowledge of our own 
ortune, and long to foreſee the endof thar rate 
which we have taken, which is the chicfeſt mat-- 
ter of conſequence in the uſe of Arms; what bet-, 
ter conjecture can be made, than to look into the 
courſe of former times, which have proceeded 
from like beginnings, and were continued with 
like means, and therefore not unlikely to fort 
unto like ends 2 
And now if it be demanded whether Reading or 
Pradtice have the firſt place in this art,and ſerver 
as a foundation to thereſt of the buildings > | 
Mirizs anſwer this queſtion, who envying at 
the Nobility of Kome, ſaith thus, a fo 
Conſules faiti ſunt, alta Majori raco- 
rum militzria pracepta legere ceperins : homines 
prepoſteri , nam legere quam fieri, tempore foſte-, 
rims, re Of uſu pris eſt: Whereas ( faithhe }. 
Reading ought to go before Practice (although. 
it follow it in _ of time,for there is no Rea- 
ding, but of ſomething praQtiſed before) thee 
pre men , aftet they ate made Conſuls, 
and placed at the Helm of Govertiment, begin to 
read, when they ſhould praftiſe that which they 
had read; and ſo bewray their inſufficiency of 
knowledge, by uſing out of time that , which in 


rizs of Reading and Book-lcarning, bcing him- 
ſelf an Enemy to the ſame , foraſmuch as all his 
knowledge came by meer expericuce,But howſo- 
ever his judgment was good in this point: for 


dello jogul 
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The Sum of the FIRST BOOK of 


Czlars Commentaries; 


With Osszxvarions upon the ſame, diſcovering 


the Excellency of CASARS Militia, 


PEI _ 
LO —_— 


The ARGUMENT, 


N this Firſt Book are contained the Specialties of Two great 
J Mars, begun, and ended both in a' Summer : the firſt, berween 


Geſar and the Helyetii : the ſecond, between Him and Arioviſtue, 


King of the Germans. The Hiſtory of the Helwetians may be re- 
duced to three principal heads: under the firſt, are the reaſons that 
moved the Helwetians to entertain fo deſperate an Expedition, 
and the preparation which they made for the ſame. The ſecond 
containeth their defeat by Ceſar : and the third their return tnto 
their Country. That of Arioviſtns divideth it ſelf into two parts : 
the firſt giverh the cauſes that induced Ceſar to undertake that 


War : the ſecond treateth of the War it ſelf, and particularly 
deſcribeth Arioviftus's overthrow. | 


CHAP, 1. 


|  Gallia deſcribed : the Helvetiens diſlike their 


Native Scat , and propound to themſclves 
larger Territories in the Continent of Gal- 
lis. Orgetorix feedeth this Humour, for lus 
own advantage. 


} Allia is all divided into three 

parts z whereof the Belges 
& do inbabite one, the _ 
tanes another , and thoſe 
which they call Celtes, and 
we Galles,a third : all »beſe 
do differ each from others 
in Manners, Language, and in Laws, The 
River Garun doth ſeparate the Galles from 
the Aquitans, and Marne and Seine do bound 
them from the Belges. Of theſe, the Belges 
are moſt Warlike ; as furtheſt off the Civility 
and Politure of the Province, and leſs frequent- 
ed with Merchants, or acquainted with ſuch 
things as are by them imported to effeminate 
mens mindes 1, as likewiſe being ſued next 
#0 the Germans beyond the Rhene, with 


whom they have continual wars. For which 
cauſe alſo, the Helyetians do excell the reſt of 
the Galles in deeds of Armes, being in daily 
conflits with the Germans , for defence of . 
their own Territories, or by invading theirs, 
The part inhabited by th: Galles, beginneth at 
the River Rhone, and is bounded with Ga- 
run, the Ocean, and the confines of the 
Belges 3 and reaching alſo to the Rhene, as 4 
Limit from the Sequans and Helvetians , i 
ſtretched Northward, The Belges take their 
beginning at the extreme confines of Gallia, 
and inhabit the Conntry which lieth aloug 
tbe lower part of the Rhene, trindling to the 
North, and to the Eaſt, Aquitania ſpreed= 
eth it ſelf between the River Garun and the 
Pyrencan Hills and butteth'upon the Spani 
Ocean, between the Weſt and the North. 
Amongſt the Helyetians, Orgetorix did 
far exceed all others, both for noble deſcent 
and ftore of Treaſrnere : and when M. Mcſlala, 
and M. Piſo were Conſuls, being ftirred 
with the defire of a Kinbr, bo moved 
Nobility #0 @ commotion ; perſ —_ the 
| B cate 


Curandurs 
vicinis 
pulis af pax 
inter vict- 
nos populos 
colatur, 


. cceding: for,.firſt 


State to go out of their confines with their 
whole power ; as an oof matter for them, that 
excelled. all other in valor and proweſſe, to ſeize 


5 yo the Empire of all Gallia. To which he 


d the rather perſwade them , for +hat the 
Helyerians were 01 every fide ſont np, by the 
ſtrength and nature of the place wherein they 
dwelt; ons the one fide, with the depth and 
breadth of the River Rhene, which divideth 
their Country from the. Germans a other 
fide, with the bigh' ridge of +be bill-Jora; 
which runneth between them and the Sequans3 
#nd on the third part they were flanked with 
the Lake Lemanus, and the River Rhone, 
parting tbeir Territories from our Province. 

Hence it bapned, that being thus ftraitned, 
they could not cafily enlarge themſelves , or 
make war upon the bordering Countries : and, 
thereupon, being men wholly bent to Armes and 
War, were much grieved, as having two lit- 
#le elbow-room for th:ir multitude of people, 
and the renown they bad got of their Valonr ; 
their whole Country containing but 240 miles 
in length, and 180 in breadth, Spurred on 
with theſe inducements, and moved ſpecially 
with the authority of Orgetorix, they reſolv- 
ed to make proviſion of ſuch things as were re- 

ifite for their expedition, bought great num- 

s of Cars, and Horſes , for Carriages ; 
owed much Tillage, that they might have plen- 
ty of Corn in their journey 3 made peace and 
amity with the confining Countries. For the 
perfetiing and ſupply of which things , they 
$ook two years to be ſufficient z, and in the third, 
enatied their ſetting forward by a ſolemn 
Law, affigning Orgetorix to grve order for 
that which remained. 


The frſs O BSERV ATION. 


E that will examine this Expedition. of the 
"j #Helwetiaxs, by the Tranſmigrations and Flit- 
* 

=. cularitics in the courſe of their pro- 
i i hath never been heard , that 
any people atterly abandoned that Country, which 
Nature or Providence had allotted them, unleſs 
they were driven thereunto by a General Calami- 
, as the Infection of the Air, the Cruelty and 
Gppreſſion of a Neighbour-Nation , as were the 
Suevians ; who thought it great Honor to ſuffer 
no man to border upon their Confines; or 'ſfome 
other Univerſal , which made the place inhabita- 
ble, and the People willing to undertake a vo- 
Juntary Exile, But oftentimes we read, that when 
the Inhabitants of a Country were ſo multiplied , 
that the place was over-charged with multitudes 
of of-ſpring, and like a poor Father , had more 
Children then it was able to ſuſtain, the abound- 
ing ſurplus was ſent out to ſeek new Fortuncs in 
forrain Conntrics, and to poſſeſs themſelves of a 
Reſting Seat ; which might recompcnſe the wants 


Obſervations up CASARS 


. Coun 
habjt" 


of other Nations, ſhall find ſome un-. 


of their Native Country, with a plenteous reycnue 
of neceſſary ſupplements, ;, And, in this fort we 
read, that ſent out many Colonics iuto di- 
vers parts of herEmpire, And, inthis manner the 
anticnt Gees disburdened themfclycs of their @- 
perfluity , and ſent, thewy into The Gothes 
came from the Iflands of the BaKtick, Sea, and in 
Sullz his time ſwarmed over Germany :' befides , 
many other Nations , whoſe Tranſmigratjons arc 
particulagly deſcribed - by £8zine, But aſhongſt 
all th&fe7; we "find 'none that fo forſooR their 
, but there remained ſome behind to in- 
| Jonc;' froty whence; as. from a Foun- 
= nM o—_ ages _ derive the ſtream of 
that over-flowing multitude, and by them tak 
notice of the po. Ta which moved bem 0 i” 
For, their manner was, in all ſuch Expeditions, 
and ſcnding out of Colonies, to divide themſelves 
into two or three parts, equal both in equality 
and number ; for , after they -bad partcd- gheiy 
common people into even Companies, they digj- 
ded their Nobility with as great equality as t 
could , among the former partitions : and 
caſting lots, that part which went out to 
new Adventures , left their Lands and Po 
to the reſt that remained | at home : and fol 
induſtry they ſupplycd that defe& which conting= 
ance of time had drawn them, And this 
was the meancs, which the frſt inhabitants of 
earth found ont, after the floud, to people the u 
inhabitcd places , and to kcep off the inconveni- 
ences of ſcarcity and famine, | 7 


The ſecond O BSERV ATION. 


that would prognofticate by the courſe of 
theſe ſeveral proceedings, whether of the 
two betokened better ſucces, hath greater 
rcaſon to foretel happineſs to theſe which I laſt 
ſpake off, than tothe Z#elvertians ; unleſs their va- 
lour were the greater, and quitted all difficulties 
which hatred and envy would <aft upon them : for 
an action which ſavoureth of neceſſity (which was 
alwayecs underſtood in ſending out a Colony) hath. 
a more plauſible paſport amongſt men, then that: 
which proceedeth from a proud voluntary mo- 
tion, For, as men can be content to tolerate the 
one, if it concern not their particular; ſo on the 
other fide, they count it gain to puniſh pride 
=_ ſhame, and to oppoſe themſelycs againſt the 
other. . 


The third O BSERV ATION. 


etorix , thirſting after Princely Dignity , 
eorercth the humour of vain HY 1 For 
not contented with the ſubſtance of honour, 

being already of greateſt power amongit the Hel- 
wetians, and ordering the Aﬀairs of the State by his 
own direftion , thought it nothing without the 
Marks and Title of Dignity, unto which the incon- 
yeniences of Majeſty arc annexed ; not confjder- 
ing that the beſt honor fitteth not alwayes in Im- 
perial Thrones, nor weareth the Diadems of Prin- 
ces; but oftentimes reſteth it ſelf in meaner pla- 
ces, and ſhineth better with obſcurer Titles, 

For proof whereof, to omit Antiquity, take the 
family of the Medices in Florence , and particu- 
larly Coſomo , and Lorenzo, whoſe vertne raiſed 
them $0 that height of Honour, that theywere _ 

thung 


au 1. 


Cziar. 


thing inferiour to the greateſt Potentates of their 
tim-, being themſelves but private Gentlemen in 


-that State, and beating their proper names as 


their greateſt titles. But howſocyer, the oppor- 
tunity of changing their ſoil , was well obſerved 
Orgetorix , as the fitcſt means to attempt an in- 
novation: but the ſucceſs depended much upon 
the fortunate proceeding of their expedition, 
' For, as a multitude of that nature can be con- 
tent to attribute a great part of their happineſs , 
wherein every man thinketh himſelf particular- 
ly interefſed , to an eminent, Leader zand in that 
univerſal extafie of joy, will afily admit an al- 
teration of their ſtate: ſo if the iſſue be in any 
reſpe& unfortunate , no Man will acknowledge 
himſelf faulty, but every one defiring to diſcharge 


his. paſſion upon ſome obje&, a chief director is | 
| mal or to be the mark.,, at which the darts of 


their diſcontent will be thrown , and then he will 


find it hard to cffe&t what he intendeth, 


CHAP. IL 


Orgetorix's praQtiſes are diſcovered ; his death. 
The Helvetians continue the reſolution of their 
expedition, and prepare themſelves according- 


ly, 

Rgetorix thereupon undertook, im- 
() ployment to the adjoining States 1 
and firft perſwaded Caſticus, the 
Son of Catamantalides s Sequan, {whoſe 
Father had for many years Reigned in that 
Place, and was bythe Senate and people of 
Rome , ſtiled with the title of a Friend) to 
Poſſeſs bimſelF of the Signioryof that State , 
which his Father formerly enjoyed : and in like 
manner dealt with Dumnorix. the Heduan , 
Divitiacus brother, (who at that time was the 
only man of that Province, and very well belo- 
ved of the Commons -) to endeavor the like 
there, and withall, gave bim bis danghter in 
Marriage. | Shewing them by lively reaſons , 
that it was an eafie matter to effet their de- 
ſigns 3 for that be being ſure of the Sovereign. 
ty of bis State , there was no dowbt but the 
Helvetians woxld do much throughout all Gal- 
lia, and ſo made no queſtion to ſettle them in 
thoſe. Kingdoms , with his power and Forces. 
Drawn on with theſes inducements/, ave 
Faith and Oath each to other, hoping with the 
ſupport of the Soveraignty of three mighty Na- 

tions, to pſeſs themſelves of all Gallia. ' 
_ This thing being diſcovered , the Helveti- 
ans ( according to their Cuſtomes ) canſed Or- 
getorix, to anſwer the matter in dur ance : 
whoſe puniſhment upon the Attaint , was to be 
burued alive, Againſt the day of trial, Or- 
getorix had got together all bis Family, to the 


COMMENTARIES. 


incenſed , agreed the Magiſtrate ſhould exe- 
cute their Laws with force off Arms, and to 
that end ſhould raiſe the Countrey :- bit in the 
mean time Orgetorix was found dead , . not 
without ſuſpition (4s was conceived ) that be 
himſelf was guilty thereof. RY 
Natwithls ing bis death , the Helveti; 
ans did purſue their former deſign of leaving 


their Conntrey : and when they thought them=. 


ſelves ready prepared , they ſet fire on all their 

Towns , (which were in number twelve) to- 

gether with four hundred Villages, beſides pri- 

vate bouſes , and burnt likewiſe all the Corn, 

ſave that they carried with them; that all 

of return being taken away , they might be 

the readier to undergo all hazards : and com- 

manded, that every Man ſhould carry ſo much 

Meal with him, as would ſerve for thres' 
Months, 

Moreover, alſo they perſwaded the Raura- 
ci, the Tulingi, and Latobrigi, their neigh- 
bour borderers, that puting on the ſame rc- 
ſolution , they would ſet fire on all their habi« 
tations , and go along with them, And like- 


wiſe took, unto theme the Boii, which bad dwelt 


beyond the Rhene , but were now ſeated in 
the Territories of the Norici , and bad taken 
the Capital Town of that Country, There 
were only two ways which gave them paſſage 
out of their Country , the one through the Se- 
quans , very narrow and difficult ,, between 
the Hill Jura,and the River Rhone, by which 
a ſingle Cart could ſcarce paſs , and bad a 
high Hill hanging over , that @ ſmall force 
might eaſily bin them. The other was 
through our Province, far eaſier and readier 1 
firaſuxch as the River Rhone, runing be 
tween the Helvetians and the % Allobro- 
ges,(who were lately brought in obedience to 
the people of Rome) did give paſſage in di- 
OR by Fords. 

be utmoſt Town belonging tothe Allobro- 
ges , that bordereth upon the Helverians, is 
Geneva, whereunto adjoineth a Bridge lead- 
ing to the Helvetians 3 who not to 
perſnade the Allobroges, (that feemed as 
yet to carry no great affeftion to the people of 
Rome) or at leaſt to force them to give them 
paſſage. Things _ now ready for their 
Journey , they aſſigned a day when all ſhould 
meet together upon the banks of Rhone : which 
day was the Rh of the Calends of April, 
in the Conſulſhip of Lu. Piſo, and A. Ga» 

ED 


number of ten thouſand Men , beſides divers bin 


followers ,and others far indebted, which were 
many by whoſe means be eſcaped a judicial 
hearing, - The people thereupon being much 


B 2 Obſervation, 


«43&? 


The omiſſio 
on in the 
Helyetian 
expecition. 
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$ theſe proviſdes were all requiſite , fo one 
thing was omitted;which might have furthe- 
red their good fortune marc than any thing 
thought of ; which was, to have conccaled by all 
means the. time of their departure, For all the 
beafts of the woods, muſt needs ſtand ard gaze , 
when ſuch Lions rouzed themſclves out of their 
dens, and be then very watchful of their ſafety , 
when they knew the inſtant of time , when ſome 
of their foils muſt needs be offered to appeaſe 
their fury. Or at the leaſt it behoved them ſo to 
havedealt by Hoſtages and Treaty , that ſuch as 
were likelyeſt and beſt able to crols their defign- 
ments, might have becn no hindrance of their 
proceedings: conlidering there were but two ways 
out of their Country, by which they might go ; 
the one narrow and difficult, between the Hill Furs 
and the River Kboxe, by the Country of the Sequa- 
», the other through Provence,far cafier and ſhort- 
cr, but not to be taken but by the permiſſion of the 
pak But howſoever , their error was, that 
er two years proviſion, to go , and having made 
an exterminating decree, which injoined them to 
go , when they came tothe point , they knew not 
what way to g0- 


CHA P, III, 

Czar denicth theHelvetians ay the 
Romane Province : be fortifieth the paſſage be- 

* » oween the Hill Furg, and the Lake of Geneve, 


$ ſoon «« Czſar, was advertiſed that 
| | their purpoſe nea5 to paſe through our 
| A Province 2 be ET 
ty, ' pofti at neys into # 
fwrtber 29% m_ to Geneva, And 
wrolling great Forces throughout all the Pro- 
vince, for that RC one Legion in 


thoſe parts, he broke down the Bridge at 


The H baving neligence of Cz 
| Helvetians baveng rettll;gence - 
fars arrizal, ſext divers of the beſt of their 
Nobility, Embaſſadors nuto him , whereof 
Numeius , aud VeredoGius, were the chief, 
to give him natice , that they bad a purpaſet o 
[5h mw, through the Province , having 
#0 other way t0 go 3 and theretn to pray bis ſuſ» 
ferance and. permiſſton, 

 Caſar, well remembring how Lu. Caſkus 
#be Confed as ſlain, his Army beaten, and 
#be Souldiers prot under the yoke, did not bold 
it convenient to grant their requeſt. Neither 
did be think#hat Men ſo ill-affefied , could 
forbear to. offer wrongs and inſolencies if leave 
were given them as mas required, Howbeit , 
for | the hetter gaining of time , and getting 
ſuch Forces together , as were canſed to be 
inrolled , be anſwered the Commiſſioners, that 
he would take @ time of deliberation; and 


to that eud willed them to return again, by the 


Ides of April. And inthe mean time, with 
that Legion be bad ready , and the Souldiers 
that came out of the Province, be made a ditch, 
and a wall of. ſixteen foot in height , fromthe 
Lake Lemanus, which ruxeth inta the Rhone, 
to the Hill Jura , that divideth the Sequans 
from the Helyctians, being in length nine- 
teen miles, and diſpoſed Garriſous and Fart- 
reſſes ola the work, the better to impeach 
x" » if bappily they went about to break out 
orce, 

At the day appointed , when the Embaſſe+ 
dours returned for a reſolution , he utterly de- 
nied to give any leave to paſs through the Pro« 
vince 3 baving neither cuftome nor pr 
from the people of Rome, to warrant bim in 
that kind, And if they ſhould endeavorit by 
force of Arms , be ſhauld oppugne them, 


The firſt OBSERVATION. 


"His manner of prolonging of time to reinforce 
the Troops,or get ſome other advantage,as it 
was then of great uſe to Ceſar, and hath of- . 
tentimes been praftiſed to good ; ſodoth it 
diſcover to a circumipect encmy, by the direQi- 
ens in the meantime, (which cannot cafily be ſha- 
dowed) the drift of that delay ;and ſo inviteth him 
with greater courage totake the opportunity of 
that preſent advantage ; eſpecially if tra& of time 
may ſtrengthen the one, and not further the other, 
Een Eon by the circumſtances of the 
On. 


The ſecond OBSERV ATION. 


He requeſt of the Hebvetians ſeemed to de- 
ſerve a facile anfwer;being in effet, no more 

- thannaturc had given to the, River Kbone ; 
which was to paſs through the Province , with as 
much ſpeed and as little hurt as they could, But 
Caſar looking farther into the matter , and com- 
Paring things already paſt with occurrences that 
were to follow after , found the Majeſty of the 
omane Empire, to be intereſſed in the anſwer ; 
being either to maintain her greatneſs , by reſiſt- 
ing her Enemies , or to degenerate from antient 
Virtue , by gratifying ſuch-as fought her ruine: 
which in matter of State, | are things of - great 
conſequence. And farther, he knew it tobe ant 
unſafe conrſe, to ſuffer an Enemy to have means 
of doing hurt ; conſid that the nature ofman 
is always prone to loadhim withfarther wrongs 
whom he had once injured : not but that he could 
peradventure,be content to.end the quarrel upon 
that advantage; but fearing the other whom he 
wronged , to expeR but an opportunity of re- 


venge , he gets what a he can before- 
hand , and fo ceaſcth not until he have added a 
bloody cad toan injurious beginning. 

The 


*% 


Czar. 


Tn: I. 


The Third OBSERV ATION. 


Oncerning this marvellous Fortification be- 

( ; tween the Hill and the Lake, how ſcrvicea- 
ble ſuch works were unto him in all his wars, 

in what ſort , and in how ſmall time they were 
made; I will defer the treatiſe of them until I 
come to the height of Aleſis, where he gave ſome 
ground of that hyperbolical ſpeech , An me delevo, 
no# ax imadyeriebatis deeem babere lettas =_ le- 


gion:s populum Romanum , que nonſohum vobus obſsſte- 
re, ſed etiam celumdiruere poſſent ? 


CHAP, IIIL 


The Hetvetians faiting to paſs the Rhone , take 
the way through the Country of the Sequani,Cz- 
ſar baſteth imo Italy, and there inrolleth more 
Legions, and returning , overtbroweth part of 
them as the Xiver Arar. 


He Hetvetians fruſtrated of their for- 
mer bope , went about, ſome with 
Boats _— together , others with 
Flats, (whereof they made great ſtore) the 
reſt by Foords aud Places where the Ri 
was ſhallow, ſometimes in the day, and of 
tentimes in the night to breakout: but being 
beaten back, by the help of the Fortification , 
- the concourſe of Souldiers, aud multitnde 
weapons , they defifted framthat attempt. 
here mas only another way 
the Sequans , which they could not 
reaſon of the narrowneſs thereof , but by the 
favor of the Country, Aud far as much as 
of themſelves they were able to prevail lutle 
thereen 7 th Meſiengers to Dumnorix 
the Heltian that by bis Mediation they 
might vhtain ſo mach of the Sequans. Dumno- 
rix, what through. faver aud 5 Care 
riage, was of great poiper in bis ouch 
ofiing the Helvetians, by reaſon of bis 
Marriage with Orgetorix Daughter > and 
drawn on with a deſire of a Kingdom , gave 
bis mind to new projets \, labouring to gratifie 
many States, t0 tie them the rather to favor 
bis courſes. And thereupon undertaking the 
buſineſs , got the Sequans to give the Helye- 
tians leave to paſs through their Confines ;, gi- 
ving. each other pledges , that the \Sequans 
ſhould nt interrupt the Helvetians in their 
Journ:y , nor they offer any injury to the Coun» 
trey. 

It was told Czfar, that the Helvetians 
were determined to paſs through the Territo- 
ries of the Sequans 'and Heduans, on the 
confines of the Santons , wbo are xot far from 
the borders of the Tholoſans, « 
the Province: which if tbey did, be fareſaw 
bow dangerous it wauld beto have @ warlikg 


by Czfar, fo 


COMMEN TARIES: 


Nation , and ſuch as were Enemies to the 
—__ —_ to came ſo near them, and 
zo the advantage of an apen and plentions 
Countrey. <2 

For which cauſes he left T. Labienus 4 
Legate to command thoſe morks , aud be him» 
ſelf made great journeys to get into Italy; 
where be inrolled two Legions , and took three 
more eut of their wintering Camps near about 
Aquileia : and with theſe five Legions, went 
the next way over the Alps inte the farther 
Gallia, Where by the way the Centrons, Ca» 
roceli, and Caturiges, taking advantage of 
the open ground , did ſeek, to keep the 
from paſſage : but heing beaten and fb 
many thirmiſhes , they came in ſeven days 
from Ocecllum , a Town in the frrtbeſt parts 
of the nearer Province , into the 
the Vocontii,e people of the farther Province, 
from whence he led them intothe Territories of 
tbe Allobroges , aud ſo unto the Sabufians, 
that are the firſt beyond the Rhone, bordering 
upon the Province, 

By that tine the Hdlvetians bad carried 
their Forces through the (treights and frontiers 
of the Sequans, into the Dominions of the 
Heduans, aud begas to forrage and pillage 
their Country, Who finding themſelves una- 


ble to make reſiſtance, fent Meſſengers ta 


require aid \, fhewing their deſert ta 
«or Ts tint? to tizee of the peaple CRUM 
' ebt challenge s greater "than to 
hence Country Toiked , their Children led 
invo captivity , their Towns afſaulted and ta» 
hen, as it were in the fight of the Raman Ar» 
my. At the ſame inſtant likewiſe the Ambar« 
ri, that had dency and alliance with the 
Heduans , adviſed Czfar that their Conntrey 
was utterly waſted, and wy fone able to 


the E om entri Towns. In 
ney. 0 the Allobroges , that bad 
farmes and poſſeſſions beyond the Rhone, fled 
direfily to Czar, complaining that there was 
nothing left th:m , but the ſoil of their Coun 


With which advertiſements, Cz{ar was 
ſo maved, that be thought it not convenient to 
linger fartber , or expect until the fortunes of 
therr Allies were all waſted, and that the Hel- 
vetians were come unto the Santones. The 
River * Arar, that runneth through the con- 
finer of the Heduans and Sequans into the 
Rhone, paſſeth away with ſuch a ftilneſs 
that by view of the eye it can hardly be dif- 


of cerned which way the water taketh This River 


did the - 7 rem 6 over by Floter and 
Bridges of Beats, When Czfar was adver- 


tiſed 


.* 


Zurick. | 


tiſed by bis Diſcoverers , thot three parts of 
their Forces were already pre water, and 
that the fourth was left bebind,on this ſide the 


' River z about the third watch of the night be 


went out of the Camp with three Legions , 
and ſurprifing that part which was not as yet 
got over the River, ſlew a great part of them, 
the reſt fled into the next woods. 

This part was the Tigurine Canton : and 
the Helvetians being all parted into four di- 
viſions , this Canton alone in the memory of 
our F athers, flew L. Caſſius the Conſul, and 
put bis Army under the yoke. So whether it 
were by chance, or the providence of the Gods, 
that part of the Helvetian. State , which gave 
ſogreat a blow to the Roman people , was the 
firſt that did penance for the ſame. Wherein 
Czſar took, revenge, not only of the publick,, 
but of his particular loſs too 3 firaſunch 4s 
the Tigurines had in that Battle with Caffius 
ſlain L. Piſo, the Grandfather of L. Piſo,his 
father in law, SLE. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


His defeat being chicfly a ſcrvice of execu- 
| tion , upon ſuch as were taken at a dange- 


rous diſadvantage , which Mn call nna- 
ware , containeth theſe two adviſoes. Firſt' not 
to ncgled that advantage which Sertorius , by the 


* hairs of his horſetail , hathproyed tobe very im- 


The manner 
of their 
Watch, 


_ ; that begining with apart , it isa matter 
no difh 


culty to overcome the whole, Secondly, 
it may ſerve for a caveat , ſo'to tranſport an Army 
overa water , where the enemy is within a reaſo- 
nable-march, that no part may be ſo ſevered from 
the body of the Army , that advantage may there- 
by be taken to cut them offaltogether, and ſeparate 
them from themſelves. The fafcf and moſt honou- 
rable way to.tranſport an” Army over a River, is 
by a Bridge ; placing at cach end ſufficient Troops 
of horſe and foot , to defend the Army from ſud- 
dain affaults' as they paſs over the water, And thus 
went Caſar over the Khene into Girmany , two ſe- 
yeral times. | 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


"A Oncerning the circumſtance of time , when 
Caſar went out of his Camp, which is roted 

'— to bc inthethird Watch , we muſt under- 
ſtand that the Romans divided the whole night into 
four Watches,cvery Watch containing three hours, 
and theſe. Watches were diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral 
notes and ſounds of Cornets or Trump:ts; that by 
the diſtinfion and diverſitic thereof , it might ca- 


' fily be 'known what Watch was ſounded. The 


charge and office of ſounding the Watches belong- 
ed to the chiefeſt Centurion of a Legion , whom 
they called Primipilus , or Primus Centurio; at whoſe 
Pavilion the Trumpcters attended , to be directed 
by his hour-glaG, 

The firſt Watch began always at ſun-ſetting, and 
continued three hours (1 underſtandſuch hoursas 


Obſervations upon CASARS 


the night contained,being divided into twelve: for 
the Romans divided theirnight,'as well as theirday, 


into equal ſpaces , which they called hours,) the (c- 
cond watch continued until midnight; and then the 
third Watch began , and contained likewiſe three 
hours ; the fourth was equal to thereſt , and conti- 
nued until ſun-riſing, So that by this p de ter- 
tia vigilia , we underſtand that Ceſar weny out of 
his Camp in the third Watch , which after 
midnight ; and ſo we muſt conceive of the reſt of 
the Watches, as often as we ſhall find them men= 
tioned in Hiſtory, 


CHAP. V. 


Caſar paſſeth over the River Arar , bis horſemen 
incounter with the Helvyctians , aud are pus-to 
the worſe. 


Fter this overthrow, he cauſed a Bridge 
A to be made over the River Arar, and 
YÞ carried over his Army to purſue the 
reft of the Helvetian Forces, The Helveti- 
ans much daunted at his ſuddain coming, that 
bad got over the River in one day , which they 
could ſcarce do in twenty, ſent Embaſſadors 
o bim, of whom Divico was chief, that 
manded the Helvetians in the War againſt 
Caſſius , who delt with Czar to this effedt 
That if the people of Rome would make Peace 
with the Helvetians , they would go into any 
part which Czfar ſhould appoint them ; but 
if otherwiſe , he would oat War , that 
be ſhould remember the overthrow which the 
people of Rome recerved by their valour;,and not 
#0 attribute it to their own worth that they bad 
ſurpriſed at unawares, a part of thelf Army , 
when ſuch as bad paſſed the River, gould not 
come to ſuccor them. They had lardit if their 
forefathers, to contend rather by valor than by 
craft and devices; and therefore let him beware 
that the place wherein they now were , did not 
get a Name, or carry the mark, to all future 
ages of an eminent calamity to the people of 
Rome, and of the mtter deftruliion of bis 
Army. | 
To this Czſar anſwered; That he made the 
leſs doubt of the ſucceſs of theſe buſineſſes, in 
that he wellremembred and knew thoſe things, 
which the Helvetian Commiſſioners had rela- 
ted; and was ſo much the rather grieved there. 
at, becauſe it hapned without any cauſe or 
deſert of the people of Rome 3- who if he were 
guilty of any wrong done unto them , it were a 
matter of no difficulty to beware of their pratti- 
ces , but therein was his error , that he could 
think of nothing which he had committed , that 
might cauſe him to fear ;, neither could be fear 
without otcaſion. And if be would let paſs 
former inſolexcies,could he forget thoſe late and 
freſh injuries # for that they had attempted ro 
paſs 


Caxſar. 


Lis; I. 


paſs through the Province by force of Armer, 
ſucked and pillaged the Heduans, Ambars, 
and ians, that did ſo inceſſantly 
vaunt of their Vidtory, admiring that theſe in- 
juries were ſuffered ſo long time to reſt unre- 
venged, came all in tbe end to one paſs, For 
#be C—_— ow were wont ns 66 

re happineſs impunity to men, that 
$ the eater —_ of things, the puniſh- 
ment ſhould be the more grievons for their of- 
fences,” Howbeit, if they would give Hoſta- 
ges for the performance of thoſe #.xc which 
were to be agreed upon, and ſatisfie the He- 
duans, and Allobrogians, together with their 
Allies , for the injuries they had done nnto 
them, he would be content to make peace with 
them. 


to give them, —_— the People of Rome 


were witneſſes : and 1 
they removed the Camp, and the li 
did Czfar, ſending all bis borſe before, t 
number of Four thouſand (which be bad r 
ed in the Province, and draws. from the He- 
duans and their Aſſociates ) to underſtand 
which way the Enemy took; who proſecuting 
the Rereward overhotly , were forced to un- 
dertake the Helvetian Cavalry in # place of 
diſadvantage ,, and thereby loſt ſome few of 

their Company. 

The Enemy made proud with that excoun> 
ter, baving with Five bundred Horſe beaten 
ſo great a multitude, did afterwards make 
head with more aſſwrance \ and ſometimes 
ſtuck, not to ſally ont of the Rereward and af- 
fault our Partie, Czfar kept back bis men 
from fighting, and beld it en for the 

. preſent, to keep the Enemy from ſpoiling and 
harrying the Country : and went on for fif- 
teen dayes together in ſuch manner, as there 
were but five or ſix miles between the firſt 
Troupes of our Armie, and the Rereward of 


theirs. 


OBSERVATION, 


His example of the Helvetians may leſſon a 
Co er, not to wax inſolent upon 
every overthrow which the enemy taketh, 
but duely to weigh the true cauſes of a Viftory 
en,'or any overthrow taken ; that apprehend-. 
_ right current of the ation, he may nci- 
be diſmayed at 

a caſual miſha 


And herein let a heedful warinef ſo moderate 
the ſequels of Vi in a triumphing ſpirit, that 
the care and jealouſte to keep ſtill that ſweet- 
ſounding fame on foot, may as far ſi the in- 


ther vaunt of a blind Vitory, nor 


urpaſs 
duſtry which he firſt uſed toobtain it, as the cons 
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timuance of happineſs doth exceed 
of good fortunes. For ſuch is the nature 
Soul, that although from her j 
manhood of her age, ſhe 
that which ſhe loſted after; yet when ſhe meets 
cth with a countcrbuffe to check = _ 
and reſtrain hcr affections from their (ati 
ſhe is as much troubled in that want, as if 
had never received contentment at all: for 
our will to every obje& it ſceketh after, - 
teth alwaycs a new appetite, which is not ſati 
with a former quittance, but cither ſecketh pre» 
ſcnt payment, or rcturneth diſcontentment unto 
the mind. | 

And as our ſoul is of an everlaſting being, and 
cannot think of an end to her beginning; o 
ſceeketh a continuance of ſuch things as 
ſhe luſteth : which he that meancth to hold 
Fortune his friend, will endeavour to maintain. 


CHAP. VL we 


the mean time Czfar preſſed the Hedu- 
ans from day to day to bring in Corn, ac- 
cording ts their promiſe # for by reaſon of 
the cold temperature of Gallia, which lieth to 
the Northward, it b d not only that the 
Corn was farr from heing ripe, but alſo that 
there was ſcarce forrage for the Horſor. And 
the Proviſions which were br along the 
River Arar ſtood bim in ſmall flead at thes 
time, for as much as the Helvetians bed ta 
ken their Journey clean from the River, and 
be would by no means forſake them. , 
The Heduans putting it off fromone day to 
another , gave ont ſtill it was upon coming. 
But when Czar found the matter' ſo long 
delayed, and that the day of Meting owt Corn 
to the Soldiers was at rd catins him 
the chiefeft Princes of the Heduans, of whom 
he hadgreat numbers in his C, | 
them Divitiacus and Liſcus, who'\for that 
time were the Soveraign Magiftrates ('which 
they call Vergobret, bei 24 croated, and 
having power of life and death ) be did y_ 
ly blame them, that be was not ſupplyed with 
Corn from them, the Enemy being ſo near, 
and in fo needful a time, that it conld neither 


be bought for money, nor had oxt of the fields: 
eſpecially when for their ſake, and at theiv ve= 
queſt he bad undertook that War, Wherest he 


was the ratber grieved, becauſe be found bim« 
ſelf forſaken of them. 

At length Lifcus . moved with Czfars 
Speech, difervered ( which before he had kepe 
ſecret ) that there were ſome of great ; 
yy emongff the Commons, and coxld do more, 


vet | then theyconld do being 
ng private perſons, the Moyifrores 


— — 
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' Aſſembly; whereuntobe ſpake more freely and 
boldly than before. And inquiring ſecretly of 
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Magiſtrates, ' Theſe, by ſeditions and bad 
ſpeeches, did defer the People from bringing 
Corn: ſhewing it better for them, ſith they 
could not attain to the Empire of Gallia, to 
wndergo the Soveraignty of the Galles, than 
#be Romans - for they were not to doubt, but 
if the Romans vanquiſhed the Helvetians , 
#bey would bereave the Heduans of their Li- 
berty , with the reſt of all Gallia, By theſe 
men are our deliberations and counſels , or 
whatſoever elſe is done in the Camp $4 made 
known to the Enemy. That they wete mot 
able to kgep them in obedience. That be 
knew well withall what danger be fell into 
by acquainting Czſar with theſe things, 
which was the cauſe he bad kept them from 
bis ſo loug, |, 5:5, 

Czſar perceived that Dumnorix. (Diviti- 


acus's brother) was fhat at by this Speech of Juſtice upon him. 


Liſcus : but for as much as be would not 
have thoſe things handled in the preſence, 
ſo many, he ſpeedily brakg off the Conn 
and retaining Liſcus, asked privately 
#hoſe things which be . had delivered in t 


now injoyed. And Czſar bad found out by 
inquiry, that the beginning of the flight, when 


the Cavalry was routed, came from Dumno- 


rix and his Horſemen , for be commanded 
thoſe Troops which the Heduans had ſent to 
aid Czar; and out of that diſorder the reſt 
of the Cavalry took, a fright. 

Which things being diſcqvered, for as much 
as theſe ſuſpicions were ſeconded with matters 
of certainty, in that be had brought the Hel- 
vetians through the confines of the Sequans, 
had cauſed Hoſtages to be given on either ſide, 
and done all thoſe things , not onely without 
warrant from the State, but without ac« 
mg them therewith z, and laſtly, in that 

e was accuſed by the Magiſtrate of the He« 
duans, he thought it cauſe ſufficient for bins 
to prniſh bim, or to command the State to do 

One thing there was which 
might ſeem to oppugn al this the ſingular 


af - affeciion of Divitiacus bis brother to the Peo- 


of” Rome 3, the great love he bare partica- 
ly to Cefar, his Loyalty, Juſtice, ond Tem 
Wance z. and therefore be feared leaſt bis pu- 
nihment might any way alienate or offend Di- 
vitiacus's fincere,affetiion, And therefore be« 


others, he. found it to be true, that Dumno+ fore be did any thing , be called Divitiacus, 


rix was of great courage, and ſingularly fa- 


and putting aſide the ordinary Interpreters, be 


wawred,for his liberality, of. the Common people, ſpake to him by M. Valerius Procillus, oxe of 


defiroxs of novelties and changes, aud for ma- 
ny years bad kept at @ low rate the Taxes. 
and Impoſutions of the Heduans, for as much 
as no man durſt contradict what he would 
bave done. By which courſes be bad increaſed 


the principal men of the Province of Gallia, bis 
familiar friend, & whom be ſpecially teufted 
in matters of importance, and took notice what 
Dumnorix bad witered in bis preſence, at a 
Councill of the Galles, ſhewing alſo what in- 


bis private Eſtate, and got great means to be formations he had privately received concern- 


liberal :. for a great number of horſemen did 


ing bim: and therefore by way of advice de= 


onely live upon bis entertainment, and were fired , that without any offence to him, either 


continually. about him, being uot onely power- 
ful at bone, but abroad alſo amongſt divers 
of the neighbour States ,, aud for this cauſe 
bad married his Mother to a great Kich man, 
and of .a Noble bouſe, in the Country of the 
Bituriges, himſelf bad took, a Wife of the 
Helvetians ; had matched his Siſter by his 
Mother , and others of bis Kin, into other 
States... For that affinity he favoured and 
wiſhed well to the Helvetians : and on the 
other ſide bated the Romans,and ſpecially Cz- 
fax of all others ; for that by therr pn 
to Gallia .bis power was weakened, a i 
vitiacus bis brother reftored to bis antient ho- 
#or and dignity. If any miſcaſualty bappen- 
ed 0 the Romans, bis bope was to obtain t 
Principality by the favour of the Helvetians: 
whereas the ſoveraignty of the Romans'made 
him not_only deſpatr of the Kingdom, but alſo 
of tbe fur , or what other thing foever be 


he himſelf might call bim' in queſtion, oy the 
State take ſome courſe in the ſame. 

+ Divitiacus imbracing Czar with many 
tears , beſought him not to taks any ſevere 
courſe with bis brother ;, he knew well that all 
thoſe things were true, neither was there any 
man more grieved thereat than bimſelf, For 
whereas a credit and reputation, both at 
home, and amongſt other States of Gallia, and 
bis brother being of ſmall power by reaſon of 
his youth, was, by bis aid and aſſitence, 
grown into favour and authority, be uſed thoſe 
meanes as an advantage, not onely to weaken 
bis authority, but to bring him to ruin: And 
yet nevertheleſs he found himſelf overruled 


be through Brotherly affefion, and the opinion of 


the common people. And if Czſar ſhould 
take any ſftrit account of theſe offences , there 
was u0 man but would think, t was done 


with his privity, conſidering tht place be held 
”t 
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in bis Favour , whereupon wonld conſequently 


follow on bis behalf, a general alienation and A 


diſt afte of all Gallia- 

As he witered theſe things , with many 
other words accompanied with tears, Czar 
taking bis right hand, comforted bim, and de- 
fred bim to intreat no further : for ſuch was 

= =_ he bad = bim, _ _ ſake, 
and at bis requeſt, be forgave injury 
done to $be + na Js 7 and the diſplea- 
ſure which be bad juſtly conceived for the ſame. 
And thereupon called Dumnorix before bim, 
and in the preſence of bis brother ſhewed bim 
wherein be bad deſerved much blame and re- 
proof, told bim what be had underſtood, and 
what the State complained on adviſed bimto 
avoid all occafions of miſlikg for the future 1 
that which paſt he had fofgiven him, at Divi- 
tiacus bis brothers intreaty. Howbeit he ſet 
eſpials upon him, to obſerve bis courſes, that be 

pht be informed what be did, and with 
whom be converſed. + 

The (ame day, underſtanding by the Diſcos 
werers, that the Enemy was _ Pl a 
Hill, about eight miles from bis Camp, be ſent 
ſome to take a view of the Hill , and of the 
aſcent from about the ſame. Which was 
Found, and accordingly reported unto bim to be 
very eafie, In the third watch of the night 

be ſent away T. Labienus 'the Legat with 

two Legions, and thoſe Guides that knew the 

way z, commanding him to poſſeſs bimſelf 

the top of that Hil Himſelf, about the fourt 

watch, marched on after th: Enemy, the ſame 

Fr they bad gone, ſending all by Horſemen 
or Cs 

P. Cauſidius , that was beld for a great 
Soldier, firſt in the Army of L. Sylla, and af- 


tewards with M. Craſſus, was ſent before 14,54 


with the Diſcoverers. At the breaking of the 
day * when Labienus had got the top of the 
Hill, and himſelf was come within a mile and 
a balf of the Helvetian Camp, without any 
wotice to the E either of his or Labienus 
approach ( as was afterwards found by the 
Captives) Cauſidius came running, as faſt as 
bis Horſe could drive, and told bim, that the 
Hill which Labienus ſhould have taken, was 
beld by the Galles 3 which be perceived plain- 
ly by the Armes and Enſigns of the Helve- 
tians. Whereupon Czfar drew bis forces to 
the next Hill, and imbattelled the Army. 
Labienus ( according to the direttions be 
had from Czſar , not to fight, unleſs be ſaw 
his Forces near the Enemies Camp, that t 


might both at the ſame time aſſault them from 
divers parts at once) when he had ok, the 
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Hill, kept bis men from battel, expelling our 
r 


Ar lengt 
Czſar underftood by the diſcoverers , that ths 
Hill was- poſſeſſed by bis Party; as alſo that 
the Enemy was diſlodged, and that Cauſidiys 
was ſo aftoniſhed with fear, that be reported 
to bave ſeen that which be ſaw not, The 
ſame day be followed the Enemy at the dift ance 
he had formeely uſed, and incamped himſelf 
three miles from them. The falling fr a 
much as the Army was to be paid it Corn 
within two dayes next after, and that he was 
but eighteen miles diſtant from BibraQ, 4 
great and opulent City of the Heduans , be 
turned afide from the Helyetians, and made 
towards Bibrac. 


The firs OBSERVATION, 


He getting of this Hill, as a place of advans 
: tage, was marvellous important to the hap- 
; py ſucceſs of the Battel : fur the advantage of 
the place is not onely noted as an eſpecial cauſe 
of cafic vitory throughout this Hiſtory, but in all 
their Wars, from the very cradle of their Em- 
pire, it cleared their Armics from all difficultics, 
to what extremities ſocver they were put. The 
firſt reaſon may be in regard of their Darts and 
Slings, and cſpecially their Piles; which being a 
heavy deadly weapon, could not any way bg ſo 
availcable being caſt countermont, or in a_— le» 
yell, as when the declivity and downfall of a ſwel- 
ling bank diJ naturally ſecond their violent im- 
— Neither can the ſhock at handy-blowes 
any thing ſo furious ( which was a point of 
great reſpect in their Rattels) when the ſoldicrs 
{pent their firength in frag. hiſing the jnjury of a 
Tiſing Mountain, as when the place by a natural in- 
Clination did further their courſe. 

And, to conclude, if the Battel ſucceeded not 
according to their deſire, the favour of the place 
ed them means of a ſtrong retreat, in the 
higheſt part whereof they had commonly their 
Camps well fenced, and fortificd againlt all chan- 
ces, If it be demande1, whether the upper grouud 
be of like uſe, in regard of our weapons; I an- 
ſwer, that ina Skirmiſh of ſhot, Itake the advan- 
_—_— in the lower gene, maber then on the 
Hill; for the Peeccs being haſtily charged, as c 
monly they are after the firſt Volley, if the bullet 


Chance to lic looſe, when the noſe of the Peece is 


lower then the breech, it muſt nceds flic at Ran- 
dome , and be al uncffeQual: but when 
the noſe ſhall be raiſcd upward to the fide of a Hill, 
the Bullet being rammed in with his own _* 
ſhall fly with greater certainty and fury ; er- 
ing the nature of the Powder to be ſuch, that the 
more it is ſtopt and ſhut in, the more it ſceketh to 
his room, and breaketh forth with greatey 
violence an1 fury. Ke 
Concerning other weapons, I take the upper 
ground in the ſhock and incounter to be adyan- 
, as well for the Sword, as the Pike , and 
would deſerve as great m___- the controverſic 
WCeTre 


b, when it was farr in the day 


Places of 
advarita 

in the as 
man Wars, 


Their man- 
ner of Vi- 
Qualling, 
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were decided by theſe weapons, as ſeldome times 
It 1s. 


The ſecond OBSERVATION, 


Y Cauſidius his demeanour, we ſee that veri- 
fied , which Phyſitians affirm, That nothing 


- will ſooner carry our judgement out of her 
PlOper ſeat, then the paſſion of fear ; and that 2- 
MOngpſt ſoldicrs themſelves, whom hath 
made familiarly acquainted with horror and death, 
it.is able to turn a flock of Sheep into a ſquadron of 
Corſclets, and a few Canes or Ofiters into Pikes 
and Lanciers, Which may ſerve to adviſc a diſ- 
crect General not cafily tocredit a relation ofthat 
nature, when a man of reputation in ſo perfe&t a 
diſcipline , and ſo experienced in the ſervice of 
three famous Chicfs, was ſo ſurpriſed with fear, 
that he could not diſcern his friends from his enc- 
mics, But Iwall ſpeak more of this paſſion in the 
War with Arjoviſtus, 


The third OBS ERVATION. 


N every relation throughout the whole courſe 

of this Hiſtory , the words are commonly 

theſe, Re frumentaria comparata, as the founda- 
tion and ſtrength of every expedition , without 
which no man can manage a War according to the 
true Maximes and Rules of the Art Military, but 
muſt be forced to relieve that inconvenience with 
the loſs of many other advantages of conſe- 
quence, Which gave occaſion to Gaſpar de Colig- 
#;, that famous Admiral of France, amongſt other 
Oracles of truth, wherewith his mind was mar- 
vcHouſly enriched, often to uſe this as That 
he that will ſhape that beaſt (mcaning War) mult 
begin with the Belly. And this rule wagdiligent- 
Iy obſerved by Ceſar, who beſt knew how to cx- 
preſs the true pourtraiture of that beaſt, in duc 
Proportion and lively reſemblance, 
order of the Romans was, at the day of mea- 
ſuring , to give Corn to every particular ſoldier 
for a certain time, which was commonly defined 
by circumſtances: and by the meaſure which was 
given them, they knew the day of the next pay- 
ment; for every Footman received after the rate 


. of a Buſhel a week, which was thought ſufficient 


for him and his ſervant. For if they had payed 
them their whole ſtipend in Money, it might have 
becn waſted od ang expenſes : but by this 
mmeanes they were ſure of proviſion for the time 
determined; and the ſequel] of the War was pro- 
vidently cared for by the General. 

The Corn being delivered out, was husbanded, 
ground with Hand-mills , which they carried al 
wayes with them, and made into haſty Cakes,dain- 

enough for a Soldicrs mouth, by no other but 
elves and their ſervants. Neither could they 
Fell it,or exchange it for Bread;for Sluſt reckoneth 
this vp; amongſt other diſhonors of the Diſcipline 
corrupted, that the Soldiers ſold away their Corn, 
which was given them by the Trea(urer, and bought 
their bread by the day. And this manner of pro- 
viſion had many ſpecial commodities, which are 
not incident to our cuſtome of Vifnalling : for it 


'is impoſſible that Vifuallers ſhould- follow an Ar- 


my , upon a Service, in the Enemies Countrey , 
twenty or thirty dayes together , with ſufficient 


proviſion for any Army: And, by. that meanes 
the General cannot attend advan and fittelf 
opportunities, which, in tra of time, are oftca 

d, but is forced cither to hazar4 the whole 


ypon unequal termes, or to ſound an unwilling rc-- 


treat. 

| And, whereas the en are for the moſt 
part voluntary, reſpeRting nothing but their gain N 
and the Soldicrs of thes other fide careleſs of the 
morrow, and prodigal of the preſent ; in that tur- 
bulcnt Marr-market, where the ſeller hath an eye 
oncly to his particular, and the buyer reſpe&cth 
neither the publick good, nor his private Com- 
modity, there is nothing to be looked for but Fa- 
mine and Confuſion, hereas the , by 
their manner of proviſion , impoſed ne eral 
Care of the Publick good upon the Chicf Com- 
mander, whoſe duty it was to provide ſtore of Corn 
for his Army ; and the patticulat care upon every 
private Soldier, whot it eſpecially concerned to 
ice that the allowance which the Common-weal 
had in plentiful manner given him for his maintc- 
nance, might not be walled throu negligence, 
or prodigality : which excellent order the nature 
of our Victuals will no way admit. Their Pro- 
vinces, and the next Confederate States furniſhed 
their Armies continually with Corn; as it a - 
cth by this place, that for proviſion of grain, he 
depended altogether upon the Hedui: and when 
they were inthe Enemies Countrey, in the time of 
Harveſt, the Soldiers went out to Reap and gather 
Corn, and delivered it threſhed and cleanſed to 
the Treaſurer, that it might be kept until the day 


id 3; 

t, to leave this frugal and provident manner 
of n, as un le to be imitated by this 
Age, let us return to our Hiſtory, and ſee how the 


Helvetians were lcd, bya probable crror, to their 
laſt overthrow. by . 


CHAP. VIL 


The Helyctians follow Czar; and overtake 
the Rereward. Hei Heth bis Legions upon 
= of 4 Hill; and giveth order for the But- 
tet, 


Hereof the Enemy being adverti- 
ſed, by certain fugitives of the 

Troop of Horſe, commanded by 

L. Emilius, preſently, whether it were, that 
they thought the Romans did turn away for 
fear, ( and the rather, for that the day be- 
fore, baving the advanige of the upper ground, 
they refuſed to fight ) or whether T thought 
fo cut them off from proviſion of corn, they al 
tered their purpoſe, and, turning back, again 
began to attack, our men in the Rere, ich 
Czar perceiving, drew bis Forces tothe next 
Hill, and ſent the cavalry to ſuſtain the charge 
of the Enemy: and, in the mean time, in the 
midſt of the Hill, made a Triple Battel, of 
four Legions of old Soldiers, and upon the 
higheſt ridge thereof he placed the two Legions 
which he had lately inrolled in the bitber Gal- 


lia, together with the aſſociate Forces, filing 
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whole front of the Hill with Men, and ftow- 
ing the carriages in oxe place, which he com- 
manded to be fenced and guarded , by thoſe 
that were in the u Battalions. 

The Helvetians ox the other ſide conveyed 
their carriages and impediments into one 
place 3 and having beaten back, Czlars horſe- 
men with a thick: tbronged Squadron, they put 
themſelves into a Phalanx , and ſo preſſed 
ander the firſt Battel of the Roman Legi- 


ons 


The firſt OBSERVATION; 


Oncerning the true ſenſe of this triple Battel 
which Ceſar made upon the fide of the Hill, I 
*%— underſtand it according to the ancient cu- 
ſtome of the Komans, who, in the infancy of their 
Military Diſcipline, divided their Army into three 
ſorts of Soldiers, Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii; 
for 1 omit the Yelires, as no part of their ſtanding 
Battels, and of theſe'they made three ſeveral Bat- 
tels, from Front to Back, In the firſt Battel were 
the #aſtati, and they pollefſed the whole Front of 
the Army, and were called Acies prime. Behind 
theſe, ina convenient diſtance, ſtood the Princi 
in like rt and order diſpoſed, and were called 
Acies ſecunda. And laſtly, in a like correſpondent 
diſtance were the Triarii imbattclied , and made 
Aciemtertiam. : 
Their Legion confifted of Ten Crump F 
which they called Cohorts, and every Cohort 
conliſted of three fmall Companies, which they na- 
med Menipu!i: a Maniple of the Haſtati, a Maniple 
of the Principes, and another of the Triarit, as I 
will more particularly ſer down in the ſecond Book. 
And, as theſe three kinds of Soldiers were ſepara- 
ted by diſtance of place, from Front to Back: ſo 
was every Battel divided into his Maniples ; and 
theſe were divided by little allics and wayes one 
from another, which were ufed to this purpoſe : 
The Haftari being in Front , did ever begin the 
Battel ; and if they found themſelves too weak to 
fepel the Enemy, or were happily forced toa re- 
treat, they drew themſelves through theſe alles 
or diſtances, which were in. the ſecond Battel, bc- 
tween the Maniples of the Principe, into the ſpace 
which was between the Principes and the Triarji ; 
and there they reſted themſclves, whilſt the Prin- 
ces took their place and charged the Enemy. Or 
otherwiſe, if the Commanders found it needfa], 
they fill-d up thoſe diſtances of the Principes ; and 
ſo. united with, them into one Body, they charged 
the Enemy all 1n groſs; and then if they prevailed 
not, they retired into the ſpaces betwernthe Tris- 
xi, and ſo they gave the laſt aſſault, all the three 
bodies being joyned into one, | 
Now. if we examine by the current of the Hi- 
ſtory, whether Ceſar obſcrved the ſame order and 
divifion fn his Wars, we ſhall find little or no al- 
tcration at all: for firſt, this Triplex Acjes here 
mentioned, was no other thing but the diviſion of 
the Haſtati , Principes, and Triarii, according to 
the manner of the firſt inſtitution, And leaſt any 
man.ſhould dream of that ordinary diviſion, which 
is likewiſe threefuld, the two cornets and the Bat- 
tel, and in that ſcnſe he might ſay to have made 


- Hiſtory , I grant t 


triplicem Aciem, let him underſtand, that the cir- 
cumſtances of the Diviſion, have no coherence with 
that Diviſions for in that he faith of the Helv:ri- 


ans, ps ſub Aciem primam, they prefſed 
near the firſt Battel or Vangard, he maketh it clear; 


that the Army was divided into a Triple Battel 
from Front to Back : for otherwiſe he would have 
faid, ſucceſſerum ſub dextrum aut ſ#ni corn, aut 
mediam Aciem, for ſo were the parts of that Divift- 
on termed, Again, in the retreat which the Hel- 
vetians made to the Hill, when he faith, that the 
firſt and ſecond Battel followed cloſe upon the Ence- 
my; and the third oppoſed it ſelf apa the Bott 
and Tulingi, and ſtood ready at the foot of the Hill 
to charge the Legions in the flank, and on the back ; 
it is manifeſt, that no other diviſion can ſv fitly be 
x to this Circutaſtance, as that from front to 


But that place, in the firſt of the Civill Wars, 
taketh away all ſcruple of controverfic, where he 
uſeth the very ſame termes of prima, ſecunds, and 
tertia Acies : for, being to cncamp himſelf near un- 
to Afranius, and fearing lealt his Soldiers ſhould be 
interrupted in their work, he caufed the firſt aud 
ſecond Batt-1 to ſtand in Armes, and kceptheir di- 
ſtance, tothe end they might ſhroud and cover the 
third Battel ( which was imployed in making a 
Ditch behind them) from the view of the Enemy 8 
and this kind of imbattclling Ceſar obſerved in 
moſt of his Fights : by which it appeareth, that ie 
uſed the very lame order and diſcipline for imbat- 
telling, as was inſtituted by the old Romans. | 

Concerning the antient names of Haſtati, Prin- 
cipes, and Triarii, which Remus in his Militie Fulit 
Cſaris urgeth to be omitted throughout the whole 
are ſeldome ulſcd ia theſe 
Commentaries, in the ſenſe of their firſt inſtitution: 
fur the Zaſtati, when the Diſcipline was firſtereR- 
ed , were the youngeſt and pooreſt of the Legiona» 

Soldiers; and the Principes were the lufty and 
able-bodied men; and the Tyiarii the eldeſt and 
beft experienced. But inCeſers Camp thete was 
littl- or nodifference, cither of valor or years, be- 
eween the Haſtati, Principes, and Tridrii; which he 
nameth Prima, Secunda, and Tertis Actes ; and thers- 


fore rhey were n«ver termed by thoſe uames, in re-. 


ſped of that difference. 

Notwithſtanding, in regard of order ang degrees 
of Diſcipline, that vertye might be rewarded with 
hynor , and that time might challe Ivi- 
\5dge of a more worthy place, the 5 þ ik 1a0s 


termes were religiouſly obſerved, For, ia the m 


l 
Battel with Petreius at Nerds in Spain, he mention- 
eth the death of L. Bulginius, ex primo Haſtato legio= 
nu quartedecime : and, in the overthrow at Dyrra- 
chiumi, he ith, that the Eqgle-bearcr being, rio 
ouſly wounded, commended the fafcty of his En« 
to-the Horſemen, all the ,Centurions of the 
firſt Cohort being lain, preter Principem- priorem. 
And for the Trierii, there is noterm more fre- 
vent in Caſar than Prone: which name, by 
e Rules of the antient Diſcipline, was given to 
noue but to the chicfeſt Centurion of the firit ma+ 
niple of the Triarii :: whereby it a , that 
the ponies byecbe ove games. regard of a 
neceſſary diftinfion , al peradventyrg the 
Haſtati were as good Soldiers as cither the Priacir 
pes, or the Triarji, + - ++ © ; 


As touching the ſpaces between paniples, | 
wherciato tht Bret i Re LR E if oy 
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fion urged them, I never found any mention of 
them in Caſar : excepting once here in England , 
where, in a $kirmiſh, the Fritans ſo urged the court 
of Guard , which kept watch before the Roman 

mp, ' that Caſar ſent out two other Cohorts to 
fuccor them ;, who making diſtance between them 
as they ſtood, the Court of Guard retired it ſelf 
in ſafety through that ſpace into the Camp, O- 
therwiſe we never find, that the firſt Battel made 
any retreat into the allics, between the maniples of 
the ſecond Battcl ; but when it failed in any part, 
the ſccond and third went preſently to ſecond 
them : as appearecth in the Battcl following with 
Arioviſias, and in divers others, 

Concerning the uſe of this triple Battel, What 
can be ſaid more than Zipſius hath dane > where he 
hycth open the particular commodities thereof, as 


. far forth as a ſpeculative judgement can diſcern of 


things ſo far remote from the uſe of this age, 
which never imitateth this triple Battcl, but only 
in a March: for then commonly they make three 
Companies, a Vanguard, a Batte}, and a Rereward : 
but in imbattelling , they draw thee three Com- 
panics all in Front, making two Cornets and the 
Battel , without any other Troops to ſecond 


But let this ſuffice concerning Caeſar his man- 
ner of Imbattelling, and his triplex Acies , un- 
til I come to the ſecond Books where I will 
handle more particularly. the parts of a Lc- 
gion , and the commodity uf their ſmall Battali- 
Ons, 


The ſicond O BS ERV ATION. 


He Macedonian Phalanx is deſcribed by Po- 

Iybius, to be a ſquare Battel of Pikemen , 

conſiſting of Sixtecn in flank , and Five hun- 
dred in front; the Soldiers ſtanding ſo cloſe to- 
gether , that the Pikes of the fifth rank were cx- 
tended three foot beyond the Front of the Bat- 
tcl: the reſt, whoſe Pikes were not ſerviceable, 
by reaſon of their diſtance from the Front, 
couched them upon the ſhoulders of thoſe that 
ſtood before them and ſo locking them in to- 
gether in file, preſſed forward, to hold up the 
ſway , or giving back of the former ranks , and 
ſo to make the aſſault more violent an4 unreſiſta- 
ble, : . 

The Grecians were very $kilful in this part of 
the Art Military , which containeth order and 
diſpoſition in imbattelling : for they maintain- 
ed publick Profeflors, whom they called Taicz, 


- fo teach and inſtru their youth, the praftice and 


Art of all formes convenient for that purpoſe, 
And theſe Tafici found by experience, that fix- 
teen- in flank, fo ordered as they were in a Pha- 
Janx , were able to bear any ſhock, how violent 
foever it charged upon them. Which number 
of fixteen they made to conſiſt of four donbles : 
as firſt, unity maketh no order, for order conſiſt- 
eth in number and plurality; but unity doubled 
maketh two, the leaſt of all orders, and this is the 
double : which doubled again maketh the ſecond 
order, of four Soldiers in a file; which doubled 
the third time, maketh eight ; and this doubled 
mak<th fixteen, which is the fourth doubling from 
a unite; and in it they ſtayed, as in an abſolute 
number and fquare, whoſe root is four, the Qya» 


«a 


Obſervations upon CGASAR S 


druple in regard of both the extremes, For eve- 
Ty one of theſe places the Tafici had ſeveral 
names , by which they were diſtinly known. 
But the particular deſcription requireth a larger 
Diſcourſ:, then can be comprehended in theſe 
ſhort obſervations. He- that defireth further, 
knowledge of them, may read Zlianus, that li- 
ved in the time of Adrian the Emperor; and A- 
T14nms , in his Hiſtory of Alexander the Great, 
with Mauritius, aud Leo Imperator ; where he ſhall 
have the diviſions of Tetrapbalangia , Diphalan- 
gia, Phalangia unto a unite, with all the Diſci- 
pline of the Grecjans, The chicfeſt thing to be obſer- 
ved is, That the Grecians having ſuch skill in imbat- 
telling , preferred a Phalanx before all other 
formes whatſoever ; cither becauſe the Figure in 
it (elf was very ſtrongs or otherwiſe, in regard 
that it fitted beſt their Weapons , which were 
Long Pikes and Targets, But, whether Caſar 
termed the Battel of the Helvetians a Phalanx, in 
regard of their thick manner of imbattclling once 
ly, or otherwiſe, for as much as beſides the form, 
they uſed the Natural Weapon of a Phalanx , 
which was the Pike, it remaineth doubtful. Brax- 
catio ,, in his Diſcourſes upon this place, maketh 
it no controverhe , but that every Soldicr carri- 
ed aPikeand a Target. The Target is particu- 
larly named in this Hiſtory : but it cannot ſo cafi- 
ly be gathered by the ſame, that their offenſive 
Weapons were Pikes. In the fight at the Baggage, 
it is aid, that many of the Legionary Soldicrs 
were wounded through the Cart-wheeles, with 
tragule and matere, which are commonly inter- 
preted Speares and Javelins: and I take them 
to be Weapons longer then common Darts; but, 
whether they were fo long as the Sariſſas of the 
Macedonians, 1 cannot tell, Howlſocver, this is 
certain , that the Helvetiens haye ever been re- 
putcd for the true Phalangite, next unto the 
Macedonians ; and that in their thick and cloſe 
imbattelling. they failed not at this time of the 
form of a Phalanx: for they roofed it ſo thick 
with Targets, that Caeſar faith, they were ſore 
troubled, becauſe many of their Targets were 
faſtened, and tied together with Piles dartcd at 
them. Which argueth , fhat their Phalanx was 
very thick thronged , whatſoever their Weapon 
Was. 


. 


CHAP, VIIL . 


Caſar ſendeth away all the Horſes of cafe ; exhor- 
teth bis Men, and beginneth the Battle. 


N #ſar, to take away all hope of ſafety by 
E7 flight firſt cauſed bis own , and then 
ſ the private Horſes of eaſe, to be 
carried out of ſight and ſo uſing ſome mo- 
tives of courage, began the Battle. The Soul- 
diers caſting their Piles, with the advantage 
of the Hill , did eaſily break, the Helvetians 
Phalanx , and then with their $wards betook, 
themſelves to a furious cloſe, 


” 
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The Firs OBSERU ATION. 


ful and ſerious execution of ſuch an aCtion, to 
prepare the minds of their Men with words of 


T* ancient Sages found it neceſſary to a faith- 
of 
e- 


ment before encouragement, and totake away all ſcruple out 


they gave 
Barile, 


of their conceits, cither of the unlawfulnefs of the 
cauſe , or diſadvantage againſt the Enemy : for ifat 
any time that ſaying be true, that Oratio plus poteſt 
quam pecunia , it is here more powerful and of grea- 
ter ettect, For a donative or liberanza , can but 
procure a mercenary endeavor , ever yielding toa 
better offer , and do oftentimes breed a-ſuſpition of 
wrong , even amoneſt thoſe that are willingy in- 
riched with them; and ſo maketh them ſlack to dif- 
charge their ſervice with Loyalty , yea oftentimes, 
<F Friends to become Enemics, Butin as muchas 
fpecch diſcloſeth the ſecrets of the Soul , and diſco- 
vercth the intent and drift of every action , a few 
good words laying open the injury , which'is offe- 
red to innocency , how equity is controlled with 
wrong , and juſtice controlled by iniquity (for it is 
neceflary that a Commander approve his cauſe,and 
ſettle an opinion of right , in the mind of his Soul- 
dicrs,as it is cafic to make that ſeem probable which 
ſo many offer to defend with their blood , when 
indeed every Manrelicth upon anuthers knowledge, 
and reſpe&teth nothing leſs the cight) afew words 
I fay , will fo ſtir up their minds, in the 
ſerventneſ of the cauſe , that every Man will take 
himſelf particularly ingaged in the action , by the 
Title of Equity , and the rather , for that it jafnp- 
eth with the neceſſity of their condition, For Men 
are willing to do well, when well doing agreeth 
with that they would do: otherwiſe the Att may 


- happily be effected , but the mind never approveth 


it by afſent, 
- And this manner of exhortation or ſpeech of en- 
<ouragement was never omitted by Ceſar in any 
conflict mentioned in this Hiſtory : but be ſtill uſed 
it asa neceſſary inſtrument t6 ſet Vertue on foot, 
and the only means to ſtir up alacrity. Or if it 
happened that his Men were at any time diſcoura- 
ged by diſaſter or croſs accident , as they were at 
Gergobia , and at the two overthrows he had at 
Dyrracbium, he never would adventure to give Bat- 
tle, until he had incouraged them again , and con- 
firmed their. minds in valor and reſolution, But 
this age hath put on ſo ſcornful a humor, that it can- 
not hear a ſpeech in this key,ſound it never ſo grave- 
p » without ſcoffing and derifion; and on the other 
ide diſcontinuance of ſo, necellary a part, hath bred 
at length ſuch an inutilem pudorem in our chief Com- 
manders , that they had rather loſe the gain of a 
great advantage , then buy it m words, to be deli» 
vered inpublick, 


The Second O BSERV A TION. 


N this Chapter we may farther obſerve the vic 
lence of the Roman Pile, which being a heavy 
dexdly Weapon.could hardly be fruftrated with 

any refiſtance , and in that reſpe& was very proper 
and effeftual agninſ a Phalanx , or any other thick 
and cloſe Battle , or whereſocver elſe the ſtroke 


wasccrtain, or could hardly decdfve the aim of the 
caſter: for in ſuch Encounters, it ſo galled the Ene- 
my » that they were neither able to keep their ore 


ſous findi 
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der ; nor anſwer the aſſault with a reſiſting coun« 
terbufſe, By whichyt -appeareth , that the onely 
remedy againſt the Pile , was to make the ranks 
thi ; allowing to every Souldier a large Podilme, 
or place to ſtand in , that ſo the ſtroke might of it 
ſelf fall without hurt , or by fore-ſight be prevent- 
ed ; asit ſhall plainly appzar by the ſequel of this 


Hiſtory, which I will not omit to note, as the pla» 


ccs ſhall offer themſelves to the examination of this 
diſcourſe. 


But as touching the Pile , which is ſo often men- 


The Roman 
Pile deſc.rv 


tioned in the Koman Hiſtory ; Polybius deſcribeth it ped. 


in this manner; A Pile faith h*, is a caſting weapon, 


the ſtaff whereof, is almoſt three Cubits long» and *' 


it hath pe marem diametrum, a hand-breth in thick- 

nels. The ſtaves were armed witha heal of iron, 

cqualin length to the ſtaff it ſelf : But in that ſort, 

that half -the head wasfaſtned up to the middle of 
the flaff, with plates of Iron , like the head of a 

Halbert ; and the other half ſtuck out at the end 

of the ſtaff, like a Pike , containing a fingers bredth 
in thickneſs, and fodecreafing leſs and leſs unty the 
pont , which was barbe1, This head was fo flen- 

der toward the point , that the weight of the ſtaff 
would bend itas it ſtuck, as appeareth in this Bat» 

tle of the Helvetians, This Weapon was peculiar 
to the KRomans,and was called Pilum,as Yarro noteth, 
of Piluma Peſtcl , quod Hoſtes feriret ut pilum. Liy- 
that Palmarem diametrum was too great 
athickneſs to be d by any Mans hand, inter- 
preteth.it to be four inches incircuit , if the ſtaff 
were cither round or ſquare, for they had of both 
ſorts , and fo he maketh it very imaginable ; but 
nothing anſwerable to the deſcription given by Po- 
Iybius, cither in form or weight, 

Patricius in his Paralleli maketh the ſtaff to have 
palmarem diametrum in the butt end , but the reſt 
of the ſtaff hemaketh to decreaſe taperwiſe, unto 
the head of Iron, where it hath the thickneſs of a 
Mans finger ; and fo it anſwereth both inform and 
weight toa Pelſtel , as may be ſeen by the figure, 
and I take it to be the meaning of Polybius. Patri- 
cius in that place ſ:tteth down four diſcommoditics 
of the Pile, Firſt, a furious and hot-ſpirited Ene- 
my, will cafily prevent the darting of the Pile,with 
a nimble and ſpeedy cloſe,” Anc {ſo we read, that 
in the Battle which Caſar bad with Arioviſizs, the 
Germans came ſo violently upon them , that the 
Souldiers caſt away their Piles, and betook themto 
their Swords. And likewiſe in that worthy Battle 
between Cateline , and Marcus Petreins, caſt 
away their Piles on cither part, The ſecond di 
commodity was , that the Piles being ſo heavy, 
could not be caſt any diſtance ; but were only ſer- 
viceable at hand, Thirdly, they couldnot be caſt 
with any aim, or asthey ſay, point-blank. And 
laſtly, the Souldicrs were to take ad of 
ground backward when they threw them: which 
might cafily diſorder their Troops, if they were nos 
yery well experienced, 


The Third OBSERVATION. 


e laſt thing which obſerve in this ſpeciali- 
ty is, that the legionary Souldicrs had no 
other ve weapon but one Pile or two 
at the moſt, and their Swords. By which it may 
be gathered, that all their Victories came by buck» 
lingat handy blows , for they came always ſonear 
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before they caſt their Pile,that they left themſelves 
no more time then might conveniently ſerve them 
todraw their Swords : ncither would their Arms 
of defence, which was compleat, befidesa large 
Targct which they earricd on their left Arm,ſuffer 
them to make any long purſuit,or continued chaſe, 
whenſoever a light-armed Enemy did make any 
ſpeedy retreat ; as will more plainly appear by that 
which followcth. 


CHAP. IX. 


Th: Helvetians fainting in the Battle, retiretoa 
Hill, the Romans follaw after, and the Battle 
1s continued, 


their fight , that many of their Targets 
were ſtruckthrough,and tied together with 
one fall of a Pile : for ſoit happened that it 
could neither be pulled oxt , by reaſon of the 
bowing of the Iron, nor could they uſe their left 
hand for the defence of themſelves. Where 


| was a great hinderance tothe Galles in 


by it fell out, that many of them (after a wea- 


riſome toil) did caſt away their Targets , and 
fonght naked aud unarmed. At length faint- 
ing with wounds, they began to give place,and 


retreated to a Hill a mile off. 


The Hill being taken ,- and the Legions fol- 
Jowing on to drive them from thence, the Boii 
and Tulingi, to the number of fifteen thou- 


ſand , being in the Reer' of the Enemy, 3» *&#<< 


ward the lag of their Army , ſetting on our 
Men as Vox lth in fer x4 of the ret » did 
charge them aw the open fide, and began to 
zncloſe them _ which the nod that 
bad pot the Hi ceiving , began again to 
Fall nba our Mel. 977DLby. the Battle, 
The Romans dividing themſelves turned their 
Enſign two ways 3 the firſt and ſecond Army 
fowght againſt tbe Helvetians , that returned 
from the Hill , and the third Battle took charge 


of them that ftood ready to incloſe them about, 


And here the fight was doubtful and furious 


. fora __ wrtil at length they were no - 


longer able to endure the violence of the legio« 
nary Souldiers ; and ſo one ' oh betook, them- 
ſelves as at the firſt to the Hill ;| and. the otber 
80 the mw where their Carts and Baggage 
were lodged. | 
Andbitherto,there was not one Man ſeen to 
have turned his back, in all this conflifty als 
though the fight continued from the ſevemth 
bourwntil the evening. 'L 


.”'," The firſt OBSERVATION, 
ar the Enſigns of the Romans, we are 


to nd that the chicfeſt Enſign of evc- 


». >:.,, Ty Legion wasau Eagle, which alwaysatten- 
&4d upon the Principalor .chicf Ceuturion of the 
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ſaid Legion, The Enſign of a Maniple, was cithet 
a Hand or aDragon, a Wolf ora Sphinx ; as it 
appearcth (beſides the teſtimony of Hiſtory) by 
.the Column of Trajan in Rome , wherein the En- 
ſigns are figured with ſuch pourtraitures: ſo that 
theſe Enfigns reſembling the proportions of living 
Creatures, had their foreparts always carried that 
way, Which the Legions were to march, or where 
they were to fight. And therefore in this Hiſtory, 
by the aſpect and carrying of the Enſigns, the front 
of the Army was commonly noted ; as in this place 
it is ſaid , that the Enſigns of the firſt and ſecond 
Battle were carried towards the Hill, whither the 
Helvetians had made their Retreat; and the Enfigns 
of the third Battle looked another way , towards 
the Boji and Tulingi, which ſtood on the foot of the 
Hill. By which is ſignified how the Legions were 
divided to reſiſt the brunt' ef the double incoun- 
ter. 


The ſecond OBSERV ATION. 


Oncerning the time of the day , we are to 
underſtand that the Romans uſed not the ſame 
diviſion of the day as we commonly do : for 

they divided their artificial (which is the fpace be- 
tween ſun-rifing, and ſetting) into twelve equal 
parts, Which the Aſtronomers called uncqual or 
Planetary hours. -The firſt hour of the day began 
always at ſun-riſfing ; the fixth hour was alw 
high-noon ; and the twelfth hour was fun-ſetti 
And as the day waxed longer or ſhorter, ſo 
hours were cither greater or leſs; neither didthey 
with cqual or equing(tial bours , ſuchas are 
now uſed ,, but only as the f ; ſo that 
by this manner of reckoning, , Ab bore ſeprims ad 
veſperum, is meant , the Battle began about one of 
theclock,according toour 4 q— » and cor.- 
tinued until the eyening, The like wemuſt under» 
ſtand throughout this whole Hiſtory , as often as 
there is mention made of the circumſtance of 
time, 


CHAP, X. 


The divift. 
on of their 


day. 


The Helvetiens continue their fight at the carria- 


ges : but at length they leave the field, and march 
towards Langres, 


"LI like manner the fight was kept on foot , 
I at — , until it _ far in 1 
night; the place being fortified with Carts 
Inflead of a Rmpier hs enemy caſt ing 
their weapons. from the upper ground, and 
with Darts and Favelins under the Waggons, 
and from between the Wheels, did wornnd and 
all many of our Men. After a long conflid, 
_ Soldiers-took their Cree + their 
Camp 3. wherein Orgetorix*s Daughter, and 
one of his Sous were taken, © There were ſa- 
ved out _ that Battle — bundred aud 
thirty thouſand perſons , who marching conti- 
ly of that wigh h- fr padrrrkgb ay in 
any place, came the fourth day into the con» 
fines of the Lingones* for by reaſon of the 
Souldiert burts, and the burial of uht _ : 
were 


tt an nu FD rH 


Lis: I. 


wherein there was ſpent three days, there was 
xo purſuit made after them. 


OBSERVATION. 


E we conſider the nature of the aftion,and look 
I into the true cauſe of their overthrow , as far 
as the right ſence of the Hiſtory ſhall dire&t our 
judgement , we ſhall find valor not to be wanting 
1a the Helvetians, but rather ſuperlatively abound- 
ing in the Komens, For that vehement opinion of 
Shcir Vali and Manhood, which carried them 
out of the ſtraits of the Countrey , to ſeek larger 
fortunes in other Ki ,was not ſo abated with 
the loſs of the fourth part of their Hoſt at the Ri- 
ver Arar, nor with the terrible fury of thoſe vete- 
ranc Legions; but it yielded this effect , which 
Caſar in his eſtimate of valor , thought memora- 
ble , that for five hours ſpace or more , there was 
not one Man ſcen to have turned his back. Their 
manner of imbattelling, had not the Komans been 
the Enemy , was unrefiſtable. For being caſt into 
a Phalanx , which in the plains of Aſie, had made 
Alexander the great. and the Macedonians famous, 
they did asfar ___ any other form of imbat- 
telling(ſuppoſing that the conveniency of the place 
did fit that diſpoſition) whercin the ſtrength of the 
whole, is divided into many particulars, as the vio- 
lence of a great body exceedeth the force and mo- 
tion of his parts, when it is divided into ſmaller 
Cantons, For as In a Phalanx , many particular 
Souldiers, are by a cloſe and compatt order in- 
corporated into one entire body ; ſo their ſeveral 
Vertucsare gathered into one head, and arc as 
united into one general force ; which cafily 
walloweth up the ability of many otber leſſer 
quantities, into which a greater ſtrength is equal» 
ly divided. 

The advantage of the place which Nor by 
retreat, and the double charge wherewith they in- 

the Romans, both in front and flank , was 
able in an indifferent conflit to have made For- 
tune fugitive, and bear Arms on their fide , or at 
the leaſt ſo to have ſtemmed the felling Tide of 
Victory , which carried the Komans ſovielently in 
the chaſe , that they might have been equal ſha- 
rers in the honour of the day ; had it not followed 
from an Ocean of valor , whoſe courſe could not 
be hindered withany ſtops and oppoſitions , until 
it came to that height ; which true valor and un- 
examplcd reſolution affeted, And yet the height 
of this courage , could not ſoallay the heat of the 
Helvetians fury , but it brake forth into ous 

» When it came to the place where their car- 
Tiages were laid , andcoſt muth blood , and many 
ur Tek oaed) they quitted the Ry, o t 

with that ſpirit agd induſtry, asthough they 
meant to make Trial, whether their fortune would 
ous better inthe night , then-it had done in 

ce day. 

The overthrow of the Tigurine Canton , at the 
River Arar, proceeded rather frum want of good 
direQions, (which is the leſs to be marvyelled at,con- 

ing they had no chief Commander, as weread 


fidering 
of) than from any deſett of valor : for the rules of for 


Military Government , require eſpecial care in 
over a water ; for then elpecially an Arm 


- ViQory , by the borrible vigilancy, (as Tully cal- 


\ 


hey hence 
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Icth it) of their Commander , who always watch- 
ed opportunitates rei bene gerende , as neceſſary and 
ſpeedy means to overcome in all his wars, 


CHAP, XI, 


Caſa, after three days reſpite , followeth after 
the Helvetians: be rakgth them 10 mergy , and 
ſendeth them back again to the Country, 


( Vie ſent Letters and Meſzngers to 
the Lingones , forbidding to ſupply 
them either with Corn or any other 

_ which if they did , be would ejteem of 

them as of the Helvetians; Himſelf, after 

three days reſpite , followed after with Fas 

Forces. The Helvetians , preſſed with the 


want of all neceſſary provifions, ſent Commiſ- 


fwners unto him , to treat of their rendition. 


Who meeting him on the way , caſt themſelves 
at his feet, and with bumble words and tears 
_—_ Peace, Being commanded to attend in 
the place they them were , they accordingl 
obeyed. Caſar being come s unto hip, 
required boſt ages,together with ther Arms and 
Servants, as alſo the fugitives that were fled 
unto them, 

While thoſe things were ſought out and 
brought , inthe night time , fix thouſand men, 
or thereabouts, of the Canton called Verbi- 
gene , whether moved through fear of being 
executed , afie* their Arms were given up, or 


induced with of eſcaping , (as thinkj 
that amongſt ſha multitude of ap + 
were there to be rendred , their flight ſhould 


not be miſſed , or at leaſt would be concealed) 
did in the beginning of the night leave the 
Helvetian Camp, and made towards the 
Rhene, andth2 confines of the Germans. 
Czar nnderſtanding through whoſe Territo= 
ries they paſſed, commanded them to ſeek them 
out,and bring them back again, if they would 
be blameleſs in that bebalf : And bring brought 
back,, dealt withthem as Enemies. All the 
reft, after Hoftager, Arms, and Fugitrves 
were given in,he received to mercy ; Jos com=- 
manded the Helvetians, Tulinges, and La- 
tobriges to return into their C 
they came, And foraſmuch, as ba- 
ving loft all their proviſion of Corn , there re« 
mained nothing at bome to ſatisfie hunger , he 
gave order nals Alobroges,to ſwpplythem with 
Corn, and willed the Helvetians to reedifie 
their Towns and Cities , that they bad before 
d and forſaken. Which be 


. ii . 
s cauſe, that the Germans ores-/ 


beyond the Rhene might not be invited with 


iviſus Fe a w—— ordered and ap. £Þ* richneſs of that ſol , to ſeat themſelves ſo 
vided. And therefore the Romans atchieved this 


near neighbours to the Province of Gallia, and 
the Allobroges. The Boii , at the mediati- 
ou 


| to attend his coming in the place y, 
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on of the Heduans, as knowing them to be 
Men of great valor , were permitted to dwell in 
their Country z to whom they gave Lands and 
Poſſeſſions , and received them into the ſame 
Liberties and Immunities , as they themſelves 
znjoyed. , 

In the Helvetian Camp was found a Liſt, 
or Regiſter, writ in Greek , and brought 
to Cxſar, containing by pole the whole num- 
ber that left their Country, how many of them 
were able to bear Arms: and in like manner 
the Boys , old Men and Women, were inrol- 
ledapart bythemſelves. The ſummary where- 
of; was, that the whole number of the Helve- 
tiats amounted to two bundred ſixty three 
thouſand, Tulinges to thirty fix thouſand, 
the —_ to - fourteen, the Rauracks 
to twenty three, the Boii to thirty two. 
Of theſe there were that bare Arms, one bun- 
dred ninety two thouſand. The total of all were 
three hundred ſixty eight thouſand, A view 
being taken by Czſars appointment , of thoſe 
that returned home, there were found one bun- 
dred and ten thouſand. | 


OBSERVATION. 


e direQions concerning their rendry and re- 
turn were very ſound , and of good conſc- 
edthem 


quence,For firſt,in that he 
c they were, 


he took away all motions of n 
often removes might have caſed , 
ty of ſome. accident which might have 
hapned : afſuring himſelf that their abode in that 
Place would increaſe their miſcries,and conſequent- 
ly ripen that defire of peace,which they made ſhew 
of; confidering that the Zingones, in whoſe Terri- 
torics they were, durſt not, for fear of Ceſers dif 
pleaſure, furniſh them with any neccſlarics in that 
-Extremity, Touching the ſecurity which the &g- 
#14: required of the loyalty of ſuch people as they 
conquered ; their manner was to take as Hoſtages , 
a ſufficient number of the Men Children , of the 
chicfcſt Men of that Nation ; whoſe Lives depend- 
ed upon their Parents fidelity , and ended with 
the firſt ſuſpicion of their Rebellion. Which cuſt- 
ome, beſides the preſent good , promiſed the like 
or better ſecurity to the next age ; when as thoſe 
Children by oonverſation and acquaintance ſhould 
be ſo affected to the Reman Empire , that return- 
Ing to their own Country , their ations might ra- 
ther tend to the advancement thereof, then any 
_—_ prejudicial to the ſame. Andleaſt the love 
of liberty an1 freedomeſhould prevail more with 
them, then thataffſeftion which Nature had injoyn» 
cd them to bear to their Children ; he did what he 
coukd to take away the means and inſtruments of 
their Rebellion, by cauſing them to deliver ap ſuch 
Armsand weapons, as were there preſent : and ſo 
to b:come ſitable to that petition of peace,which 
they had made. ; 
The fume of all is this; he corrected the in- 
folency of a furious people, and reduced them to 
a feeling of their owh madneſs, He kept them 


-_ 


the op- 


trouble , which - 


from ſacking the poſſeſſions of many thouſands in 
the Continent of Gali, and ſent them back again 
to continue their Name and Nation , in the place 
where they firſt inhabited ; which continueth unto 
this day, And thus we ſee , that there is no hu- 
mor ſo head-ſtrong , nor fo backt with ſtrength of 
circumſtances , but it may meet with a remedy to 
qualific the inſolency thereof, and make it ſubjeR 
to correRion and controu 


CHAP, XIL 


The States of Gallia congratulate Ceſars Vito« 
ry : they call a Council,end diſcover their inward 
grief ,concerning Arioviſtus and his Forces, 


He Helvetian war being thus ended, 
the Princes and chief} Men of all the 


States of Gallia came to Czar , to 
congratulate the happineſs of this Vidtory , in- 
ſomuch,as they well underſtood , that albeit the 
People of Rome had by the courſe of this war, 
_ the injuries, which beretofore they 
had done unto them : yet nevertheleſs, the' iſe 
ſue thereof, did redound n» leſs profitable to 
the peace of Gallia, than tothe Roman En 
prez, foraſmuch as the Helvetians left their 
Houſes and Country, abounding with all plen- 
ty one property or no other purpoſe but to in« 
vade the whole Comntrey of Gallia,and to bring 
it in ſubjefion to themſelves; and chooſing ot 
of that large Continent ſome fit and fruitful 
Place of habitation , to make the reſt of the 
States their Tributaries. They required far- 
ther, that with his good leave they might call 
a general aſſembly at a day prefixed , of allthe 
States of Gallia , foraſmuch as they bad mat- 
ters of great importance to be handled, which 
they defired, (with a common conſent ) to pre- 
fer to bis confiderttion. Which being granted, 
and the day of meeting appointed, they bound 
themſelves by Oath not to reveal the cauſes of 
their aſſembly, but to ſuch as ſhould be defign+ 
ed by common counſel. 

The Parliament being broken up , the ſame 
Princes returned to Czar , and defired that 
they might in ſecret Treat with him of the ſafe- 
ty of themſelves, and all the reſt : which bei 
granted , they caft themſelves in lamentab 
manner at his feet, contending with a great 
earneſtneſs, that thoſe things which they deli- 
vered, might-not herevealed ,, as they did to 
bave their Petition granted : foraſmuch as they 
Jaw that the diſcovery of ſuch declarations as 
they propounded , would neceſſarily pull upon 
tbem moſt grievous afflifiions. 

Divitiacus the Heduan, in the name of the 


reft delivered , That Gallia was divided into 


two fattions ; the Hedui were the bead of the 
one, and the Arverni of the other, . Theſe 
two States contending many years for the prin- 

Fe ; cipality, 


Czlar, 


L1s, I: 


cipality, the Atyerni; with the Sequans their 


Chients , 
art ; of whom, at firſt, there paſſed over the 
—Af ſome Fi Ra thouſand: but after- 
wards, theſe b xs people baving taſted 
the plenty. and civility of the Galles, drew 
over. many more, that now there were no leſs 
than One bundred and twenty thawſand. With 
theſe, the Hedui and their Clients bad once 
or ofiner fought, bus, the ſutceſt forted to 
theer own calamity, and the utter overthrow 
thein Nobility and Senate : with which loſſes 
they were ſo broken and decayed, that wberegs 
bor erofore, as well by their axon cred, as bythe 
favour Hons rople of Rome, ' they ſfbruck, 
reat ſtroke throughout 
- ] aha to elove the Chiefeft of their 
State as Pledges tothe Sequans, and to biud 
themſelves by Oath , never to ſoek, their re- 
leaſe, or freedom, nar to implore the. aid of the 
People of Rome, \nx to means G fo 
themſelves from their. Soverainty z onely hi 
ſelf Yate Heduans could” not be | nr 
to take that Oath, or to give bis children as 
Hoſt ages : for which cauſe be fled to Rome, 
and beſanght belp of the Senate, being no way 
obliged to the contrary, eitber. by Oath or Ho 


ſtages. - | 

(But it ſo fill owt, that the Viltary became 
more prievors to the Sequans, than to the He- 
duans: for that Arioviſtus King of tbe Ger- 
mans, was os in their HO z - 
being already poſſelt of a third part of their 
74 a AR tbe beſt part of Fi Gal» 
« lia, did yow require +be Sequans to, forgo ano- 
ther third part , for that a. few monetbs ber 
fore, there were-come unto bim Twemy four 
thouſand Harudes, to whom Lands and Poſ- 


ſeſpons were to be allatted. Whereby it would + 


come #n- paſs, within a few. years, that all 
the Galles wonld be driven ont of their dwel- 
lings, and all the Germans wonld come over 
tbe Rhene 3, for there was nd compariſon b:= 
een Gallia aud Germany, ither in rich» 
122ſ5 of foil, or faſbion of life. ; 

_ Concerning Arioviſtus , after he bad once 
defeated the Galles in 4 Battel, near Amage- 
cobrig, he carried bimſelf very cruelly and in» 
ſolently, requiring the children of all the No- 
bility for Hoſtages, and ſhewing ſtrange ex- 
amples of torture upon tem... If any thing 
were done not according to bis command or de- 
fire , be would eaſily ſwew bimſelf tobe a bar- 
harazs, fiece and baſty man, whiſt Tyran- 
ay they could no longer endure : «nd, wultſs 
there were belp to 
People of Rome, 


oo in Czlar and the 
| the Galles mugt,. as the 
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bired "+he- Germans # tak thery, 


a 
all Gallla; 'they were 


Helvetians did, forſake their Country, a#4 
ſeek, new houſes and ſeater of habitation, far 
remate from the Germans, and try: ther fars 
tunes, whatever befell theme." \. If rhrife thi 
ſhould haply be diſcovered t6'Atioviſtus; 

would danbileſ7 takg a ſevere reveng? of all the 
Pledges of bis cuſtody, Cafar might by bs 
own awtbority, or tbe preſence of bis Army, ov. 
by the renown of bis late Vidiory , or by the 
countenance of the People of Rome, keep the 


of Germans from traxſporting any moxe 


into Gallia, and defend it from the injuries 
Arioviſtus. This Speech being delivered 
y. Divitiacus,, all that were preſent, with 
_—_ weeping, beſought Czlar to give them 
relief. a= {4 | 
'Cziar obſerved, that onely the Sequans 

all the reſt x pay Ir yhoac or were fo »1 
| ane as y nh others Lows 3; but with their beads 
angin X o looke _ mour uf: | the 
ground : and woudering _— Saks 
the canſe thereof. To which they made no 
reply, but ftood filent, with the ſame counte« 
nance of ſorrow. And baving aftentimes 
iterated bis demand,withoud gaining any word 
of anſwer, Divitiacus the Heduan replied, 
That the State of the Sequans was | 
more miſerable and grievons thenthe reſt z, that 
they of all others Torſ not complain, or im- 
plore aid, alt it were in ſteret,, as ba» 
ving before their. eyes the cruelty of Ariovis 
ftus, being abſent; no leſs then if be were 
preſent. And the rather, for that other men 
bad ſafe - means of flying away z but the $e« 
quens, having received Arjoviſtus into their 
Connirey, and made bim Maſter of theiv 
Townes, were wceſſarily to undergo all miſe= 
ries, k | 
Theſe things Sving known, Cefar inconra« 
ged the Galles with good words, and promis 
ſed them , of notes of that matter, as - 

aving great bope ,. that by - bis meanes and 
power, Arioviſtus fomld be forced to offer mo 
frerther __ And thereupon diſmiſſed 


the Conc 


OBSERVATIONS. 


FN this relation there are divers points worthily 
| recommended to the diſcretion of ſach as are 
willing to bedire&ed by other mens mifadven- 
tures, As firſt, into what extremities ambition 
doth drive her thirſty favourites, by ſi 
the, better. faculties of the Soul, and ſetting ſuc 
unbridled motions on foot, as carry nien headlong 
into moſt deſperate attempts. For as it had de- 
ſerved commendation in cither faRtion, fo to 
have carried theif exwlation , that by their own 


CEC ELLT 


Czſar. 


was it moſt .odious in the Sequani, to call in For- 
reign Forces, to ſatisfic the appetite of their-un- 
tempered hymour:; and, in the end, they were 
accordingly rewarded.” . 
Secondly, :it;app-arcth, how dangerous a thing 
lt.is, to make a Franger a ſtickler in a quarrel , 
which” civit diflenfion hath broached , when 
the party that called him in, ſhall not be as 
able/ to refuſe his aſſiſtance upon occaſion , 
as' he was willing. to cntertain it for adyan- 


, , the often diſcontents of theſe States, 
ſhew the force of a preſent evil; which poſſefſeth 
ſo vehemently. the powers of the Soul, that any 
other calamity... either already paſt, or yet to 


" come , how great ſocver , ſeemeth tolerable and 


caſie, in regard of that ſmart which the preſent 


grief inflieth, 


So the Sequani choſe rather to captivato their 
liberty tothe -Barbariſme of a'ſavage Nation, then 
to indure the Hedui to take the hand of them, 
And again, to make themſclyes vaſſals to the Ko- 
mans , rather then indure the uſurping cruelty of 
the Germans, | And finally (as the ſequel of the 
Hiſtory will diſcover) to hazard the lols of life 
and Country, then to ſuffer the Taxes and Impoſt- 
tions of the Romans. So predominant is the pre- 
ſent evil in mens affe&ions, and (© it prevaileth at 
the feat of our Judgment. ©  * 


CHAP. XIIE 
The Reaſons that moved Czſar to vndertake this 
War. | : 


Any were the andurements which ' 
41% moved bim to take that buſineſs to 


heart. As firſt, that the Hedu- 
ans, who were oftentimes ſtiled by the Senate, 
with the title of Brethren, Confms, and Al- 


| dies, were in the ſervitude and thraldome of 


the Germans; and that their Hoſt ages were 
with. Arioviſtus and the Sequans : which in 
ſo great a Soveraignty of the People of Rome, 
be took, to be very diſhonourable, both to bim- 
ſelf and the Comman-weal. - As alſo for that 
be ſaw it very dangerous for the Roman Em- 
pire,: that the Germans ſhould accuſtome by 


little and little to flock, in ſmcb- multitudes in 19*|[t 


30 Gallia.: Neither did be think, be could 
moderate or reſtrain ſuch fierce and barbarous 
people , but that baving poſſeſſed all the Cone 
tinent of Gallia, they wonld, or the Cimbri 
and Teutons _ og before, break out = 
the Province, 'and ſo into Ttaly : eſpecially the 
Sequans, beittg divided from the Freviace bas 
avith the River Rhone. - .1,; | 
© - Theſe things be thought fit- with all ſpeetl 
#o prevent : aud the for. that Arioviſtus 
'was grown to-that pride and arrogancy, as was 
not to be ſuffered. For which reſj pe be thought 
'it expedient, to ſend Embaſſadors unto bim, ta 
"appoint ſome indifferent place for parlee 3 for 
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frayed the inclination of. the weaker ſtates : ſo that he bad to treat with .bim con -ruing 


\publick, Aﬀairs, and ſome mutter; that did 
much import both of them... . bs 


OBSERV ATION. 


May here take an occaſion to ſpeak ſomewhat 
I concerning the authority of the Komen Gene- 

rals, which we ſec to be very lage; conſidering 
that Ceſar of himſclf, without. aty further leave 
of the Senate and People of. Kome ( for what may 
be gathered by this Hiſtory) did undertake a War 
of that conſequence, and put in jeopardy the Le- 
gions, the Province, or what other intereſt the 
Romans had in Gallia, 

Whercin we arc to: underſtand, that when the 
Statc of Rome. did allot the Government of any 
Province to a Proconſul, they did likewiſe re- 
commend unto. him the careful managing of ſuch 
accidents , as might any way concern the good-of 
that Regiment. For, conſidcring, that ſuch cau+ 
ſes, as my trouble a well-ordered Government , 
arc as wcll external and forreign, as internal, and 
bred within the bounds of that Empire : it had 
been to ſmall purpoſe , to have given him only 
Authority to maintain-a courſe of wholſome Go- 
yernment at home, and no meanes to take away 
ſuch oppoſitions, which Forreign accident might 
ſet upagainſt him, And ſo we e, that Ceſar un- 
dertook the Helvetian War, in regard of the ſafe- 

of the Province , and- this again with Ariovi- 

, leaſt the Germans ſhould ſo multiply in Gelis, 
that the Province it ſelf might at length be indan- 
red. Neither had their Generals Authority on- 
y to undertake theſe Wars; but the abſolute diſ- 
poſition alſoof the whole courſe thereef, whether 
it were to Treat, Capitulate, Compound, or what 
clſc ay thought conveuicnt for the advance- 
ment of the Common-weal, did wholly reſt upon 
their direCtion ; republice bene geſia being the 
ſtile of the Warrant for all their actions, 


© Neither may we think, that any ſubordinate or ' 


depending authority can be ſo powerful in: the 
courſe of buſineſſes, as that which abſolutcly com- 
mandeth without controulment, and .proceedeth 
according to the opportunity of time, and occaſi- 
on , further than cither Preſcription or Limita- 
tion can dire@ it, And therefore whenſoever the 
Roman Afﬀairs were diſtreſſed, and driven toan exi- 
gent, they created a. Dictator , that had regi 

atem, ſuch an abſolute command, that what- 
ſoever power reſted, cither jn the Conſuls, or in 
the Tribunes, mm the Senate, or'in the People, it 
gavc way to the greatne(s of. that Magiſtrate ; that 
there might . be no lett or retrafting power to 


weaken that courſe, which nothing but an abſo- 


lute command could cftabliſh for the good of the 
Common-weal, And yet notwithſtanding | this 
abſolute Government, they attributed ſuch power 
to the courſe of Humane ations, that by the pu- 
niſhment which they infli&ed upon difſolute aod 
unfortunate Leaders, they ſeemed to acknowledge, 
that no man, how circumſpe& ſoeyer, could prp- 
miſe more then likelihoods , or probabillites. of 
fortune , as far forth as his means and indu- 
could atchieve it, For old 2M, Fabius, plead- 
ing for the lie of his gallant ſon, and o the 
rigour of ' Papirius the Diftator, with cxamples of 
Antiquity, faith, Populi quidem, pexes quem ties 
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omniuin rerun eſſet, ne iram quidem unquam atrocio» and Sequans 3 And ſhould ceaſe to mileſt 
rem fuiſſe in eos qui temerinate arque inſcitia exercitu them further with W ar, or other Injuries. 


amiſoſſemt , ut pecunia eos multaret : capite an- 
p_ 0b gh geſtam de imperatore nullum ad 
eam diem eſſe. The People, faith he, in whom the 
ſoveraign power of things conſiſteth, never ſhew- 
cd greater diſpleaſure againſt ſuch as had loſt an 
Army, cither by raſhneſs, or unskilfuluels, than 
impoſing a Fine upon them : but, to bring the lite 
of a General in queſtion, for failing in his Endca- 
vours, was never heard of to that day. : 

The condition of the inferiour Officers of their 
Camp was far otherwiſe, in regard of Military Dil- 
cipline: for Preſcription guided them in all their 
ſervices, and the chiefeſt part of their duty was 
obedience; although they ſaw evident rcalon to 
the contrary, and found their directions unper- 
fe in that behalf: and therefore Ceſar ſaith up- 
on that occaſion, Alie ſunt legati partes atque mmye- 
ratorss : alter omnia e ad praſcriptum, ahter libere 
ad ſummam rerum eoeftiers ebet. The ofhce of a 
Legate, or Lieutenant, differeth from that of a Ge- 
neral: the one doing all things by Preſcription; 
and the other freely deliberating of whatlocver 
may concern the cauſe, And this courſe the K9- 
mans held concerning the Authority of their Ge- 
nerals. 


CHAP. XIV, 


Arioviſtus bis Anſwer, A ſecond Embaſſage, with 
the ſucceſs thereof. 


O that Embaſiage, Arioviſtus an- 
ſwered ,, That if bis occaſions bad 
required Czfars aſſiſtance, be would 
have furthered them with his own preſence : 
and be thought it as reaſonable , that if it 
were in bis band to pleaſure the Romans, 
Czſar ought not to think, much of the likg la- 
bour. For his own part , bz durſt not come 
into thoſe parts of Gallia, which Czar poſſeſ- 
ſed, without an Army, nor could be draw an 
Army to a head wen A eat trouble and ex- 
pence, The thing that be moſt wondred at, 
was, that the Romans, or Czſar, had to do 
in that part of Gallia, which the Law of 
Armes had made bis Inheritance, | 


Upon the return of this Anſwer , Czſar- 


framed a ſecond Embaſſage , the purport 
whereof was ,, For as much as he thus re- 
quited the honor wherewith the People of Rome 
had beautified bis beſt Dignity ( for, in Cz*- 
far's Confuſuip, the Authority of their Em- 
pire had vouchſafed to eſteem of him as a 
King in his Dominions, and as a Friend unto 
their State ) and that he diſdained to admit 
of a Parlee concerning the Common good ;, let 
him know, that theſe were the things that be 
required to be f  mqran by them : Firſt, that 
he ſhould not ſuffer any more Troops of Ger- 
mans to be tranſported over the Rhene into 
Gallia. Secondly, That be ſhould deliver up 
#boſe Hoſt ages which he had of the Heduans 


Theſe things if he did perform, Czar would 
aſſure bim of a grateful acceptance on the bes 
half of the People of Rome : otherwiſe, for 
as much as in the Conſulſhips of M. Meſſa- 
la, and L. Piſo, the Senate had decreed , 
That be that ſhould obtain the Government of 
the Province , ſhould, as near as it would 
ſtand with the good of the Common-weal, en- 
deavour the defence of their Aſfociates and 


Friends , he would not negle& the injuries 


done unto the Heduans. . 

| To theſe Mandates Arioviſtus replyed : 
The Law of Armes kept this tenure among(t 
all Nations, That a Conqueror might govern a 


ſubdued People , according as be thought beſt 
for bis own 00 - _ 


The People of Rome did 
not direct the courſe of their Government by 
another mans Preſcript, but bytheir own Ar- 
bitrement : and as he had not direfied the 
Romans, ſo ought not they to meddle with 
bis proceedings, 

The Heduans having tried the fortune of 
War, were, byright, become his Stipendaries, 
wherein Czlar offered great wrong, for that 
his coming thither bale made their Tribute 
much leſs unto bim than before. Touching 
their Hoſt ages , bis purpoſe was ſtill to retain 
them, Neither would be make any unjult 
War upon any of their Aſſociates, if they ob« 


ſerved the Articles of Agreement, and paid 


their yearly Tribute : but, if they failed in 
that , the fraternity of the Romans would 
come too late to their ſuccor. If Czar would 
needs undertake their quarrell, be was to let 
him know, that no man ever contended with 
Arioviſtus, but to his own deſtruftions Try 
when hs would, bz ſhould find what valour 
conſiſted in the Germans, that for fourteen 


years ſpace never wers covered with other 


roof than the Heavens, 


OBSERVATION. 


Nd thus farr proceeded Ceſar with Arideifom, 

indebating the wrongs and grievances ofthe 

Hedui. Wherein appearcth the difference 
between a matter handled according to Moral Ci- 
vility, in termes of mildneſs and pleaſing accent, 
and that which is rudely delivered, and dependeth 
rather upon the plainneſs of the proje&, than ſu- 
ted with words fit for perſwaſion. For that 
which Arioviſtus alledged, to make good his in- 
tereſt in Gallia, was as conſonant t9 reaſon, as any 
thing to the contrary urged by C zſar. 

But, as the Lacedemonian ſaid of one, That he 
ſpake the truth otherwiſe than it ſhould be ſpo- 
ken: ſo it may be ſaid of Arioviſtus his Anſwer, 
that it wanted that ſweetni umanity, which 
giveth credit to Verity it ſelf, for as much as it pro- 
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ceedeth from a well-tempered ſpirit, wherein no 


turbulent paſſion ſeemeth to controul the force of ggbere left a Garriſon. 


Reaſon , nor hinder the ſentence of true Judg- 
ment ; but rather ſeaſoning her conceptions with 
humility, doth covertly complain of open wrong, 
and ſtrengthen her Afﬀertions with a pleaſing dce- 
livery. And therefore how great ſoever the con- 
troyerſfic be, that which exccedeth not the 
bounds of Modeſty , but maketh mildneſs his 
Chicfeſt Adyocatc, will ſo prevail in any Auditory, 
that albcit Equity doth diſallow her title, yet the 
tnanner of his carriage will clear him from offer- 
ing wrong, in that he uſeth the ſequels of inno- 
cency to prove his intereſt in that which he de- 

eth. But, to leave this circumſtance, as one- 
ly to be noted let us proceed tothe War it ſelf, 


. which I made the ſecond part of this Hiſtory. 


CHAP, XV. 


The Treviri bring news of One bundred Townſbips 
of the Suevi that were come 10 the Rhene, Cz- 
r taketh in Beſanſon : bis Soldiers are ſurpri- 

ſed with an extreme fear of the Germars, 


T the ſame time that this Anſwer was 

A returned to Czſar, there came like- 
K wiſe Embaſiadors from the Heduans 

and Trevires. The Heduans complained , 
That the Harudes lately tranſported into Gal- 
lia, did depopulate and waſte their borders, 
and that they could not buy their peace of A- 
rioviſtus , with giving of Hoſtages for their 


Allegeance. The Trevires brought news of feuds, 
' One hundred Townſhips of the Sucvi, that 


were come to the River Rhene, to ſeek a paſ- 
Sage into Gallia, condutied by Naſua and 
Cimberius, two brethren, Whereat Czar 
being exceedingly moved , thought bis beſt 


* means of prevention to conſiſt in celerity, leaſt 


the difficulty of reſiſting ſhould grow greater, 
when thoſe new Forces of the Suevi were 


' Joyned with the power which was already 


with Arioviſtus. And therefore having pro- 
vided Corn, he made haſte to ſeek the Ger- 
mans. And, baving gone three dayes jour- 
ney on bis way, be bo intelligence, that A- 
rioviſtus, with all bis Forces, was gone to take 
in Beſanſon, the greateſt Town of the Se- 
quans 3 and that be was three dayes journey 
01 bis way already. . 

Czſar knowing how much it imported him 
#0 prevent that diſadvantage ( for as much as 
the Town abounded with all neceſſary _ 
ons for War, and was 6 fited_ that he that 
commanded it might prolong the War at his 
own pleaſure z being incircled with the River 
Alduabis, excepting a ſmall ſpace of Six bun- 
dred foot, which was fortified with an exceed- 
ing bigh Hill, the foot whereof did at each end 
Joyn unto the River, and the Hill ftrengthened 
with a wall, and ſo joyned to the Town ) made 


all the baſte be could to take the Town, and 
And as be reſted there 
a few dayes , to make provifion of Corn and 
other neceſſaries , the Romans enquiring of 
the Galles and Merchants concerning the qua- 
lity of the Germans , underſtood that they 
were men of a buge ſtature, of conrage invin- 
cible, and of great pratiice and experience int 
feates of Armes \, whereof the Galles bad of 
tentimes made triall : For wben th:y encoun- 
tred them, they were not able to endure ſo 
much as the fterneneſs of their countenance, or 
the fierceneſs of their looks. The whole Army 
conceived ſuch a fear thereat, that all mens 
minds were wonderfully appalled, This fear 
began firſt =T the Tribunes and Com- 
manders of Horſe , and ſuch others as for 
friendſvipſake followed Cxſar from Rome, 
and bad ſmall or no kill in matter of War. 
Theſe men faining, ſome one excuſe, and ſome 
another, of very earneſt buſineſs which called 
them bome , deſired leave to depart, Some 
others, whom ſhame would not ſuffer to for= 
ſake the Camp, bewrayed the like paſſion in 
their countenances and bebaviour : for biding 
themſelves in their Tents, they either bewail- 
ed their deſtiny ſecretly to themſelves, or other= 
wiſe with their acquaintance and familiar 
They lamented the danger they were 
all like to fall into, ſo that throughout the whole 
Camp, there was nothing but making and ſign- 
ing of Teſtaments. And through * talk and 
Fearfulneſs of theſe men, the old Soldiers and 
Centurions, and ſuch as bad great experience 
in the Camp, began by little and little to ap- 
prebend the terror wherewith the reſt were 
amazed : and thoſe that would ſeem to be 
leſs fearful, ſaid, they feared not the Enemy, 
but the narrowneſs of the wayes , and the 
greatneſs of the Woods that were between 
them and Arioviſtusz or otherwiſe they caſt 
doubts where they might have proviſion of Corn. 
And many ſtuck, not totell Czar, that when- 
ſoever be ſhould give Commandment to March 
forward, or advance the Standards, the Sol- 
diers would refuſe to do it, 


OBSERVATION. 


Herein, for that we find a ſtrange altera- 
tion, no way anſwerable to that courage 
which a late-gotten Viftory doth uſual- 

ly breed in noble ſpirits; it ſhall not be amiſs a 
little to infiſt upon the quality of the accident,and 
to gather ſuch brief inſtrutions from their weak- 
nels, as may beſt ſerve to qualifie the amazement of 
horrour , and mitigate the frenſy of ſo violent a 
paſhon. And albeit my ignorance in the works of 
Nature, cannot promiſe any ſuch Learning, as may 
diſcover the truce means and ſecret cm 


whereby a fore-conceived; fear doth trouble the 
ſenſes, and aſtoniſh the mind; yet ith the Hiſtory 
offereth it to our ſcanning , give me leave only to 
note the ſtrangeneſs of the circumſtance, and rude- 
ly todelineate the pourtraiture of a Beaſt" oft- 
ner ſcen then well known, uſing the unwildy 
pile for my pencil, and ſuiting my ſpecch to a 
warlike Auditory, I know not how it happeneth, 
but thus it may happen, that when the ſenſes re- 
ccive- intelligence of an eminent evil , which may 
cither diſpoſ{cſs the Soul of this carthly Manſion, 
or trouble the quict wherein ſhe reſteth , the ſpi- 
rits (as it ſcemeth) by the direQion of their So- 
veraign Miſtreſs , retire themſelves into the inner 
Cabinets , aud ſecreter Pavillions of the body , 
where the chicfeſt part of the Soul is moſt refi- 
dent : and ſo they leave the frontier quarters of 
her Kingdome , naked and ungarrMoned , the bet- 
ter to Arengthen that capital City of the heart, 
out of which the life cannot fly , but to the utter 
ruine and deſtruction of the whole Body. For 
fear is not onlya perturbation of the Soul, pro- 
cceding from the opinion it hath of ſome evil to 
come; but it is alſoacontraCtion and cloſing up 
of the heart , when the blood and the ſpirits are 
recalled from the outward parts, to aſliſt that place 
which giveth life and motion to all the reſt, In 
this Chaos and confuſion of humors and ſpirits , 
when the multiplicity of facultics, (which other- 
wiſe require an ordinate diſtinCtion in their (er- 
vice, and by the order of nature ſhould be diſpo- 
ſed into ſeveral inſtruments,and be dilated through- 
out the body)arc thus blended confuſedly together, 
the conceptions of the mind , which preſently riſe 
from theſe advertiſements , are ſuddenly choaked 
with the diſordered mixture of ſo many ſeveral 
properties, and are ſtifled as it were in the throng, 
before they can be tranſported to our judgment , 
or examined by reaſon , for want of that ordinate 
uniformity of place , which nature requireth inthe 
powers of the mind. And hence procecdeth that 
amazedneſs and aſtoniſhment , which ſo daunteth 
the hearts of Men , whenthey arc taken with this 
Paſſion , that becauſe the Soul giveth no counſel, 
the body canafford no motion, but ſtandeth frozen 
to the extremity of the perturbation , benummed 
in ſenſe, and forſaken of the ſpirits, So weread, 
that Theophilas the Emperor , in an overthrow 
which he had given —_P the Hagarens , was 
ſtrucken with ſuch an exceſhye fear, that he could 
not betake himſelf to flight , (Adeo pavor etiam 
auxilia formidat) until one of his chief Comman- 
ders, ſhaking him by the ſhoulder , as though he 
were to awake him out of a deep fleep, threatned 
him with preſent death, if he would not prevent 
the ruinc of the Empire, by uſing that means which 
was only left for his ſafety. 

Again, if in that turbulent conſiſtory the ſpirits 
chance diſtin&ly to receive any apprehenſion pro- 
ceeding from the forgeing _ of the Soul, they 
carry it preſently to execution before it be exami- 
ned by reaſon , and follow the ation with ſuch ve- 
hemency , that they leave no place for better ad- 
vice and reknowledgment, And this is the cauſe, 
that oftentimes through extremity of fear, toavoid 
one evil , we run headlong into a worſe, and find 
a_ danger in the means we uſctoayoid a 
leſs; becauſe reaſon did not firſt try the apprehen- 

ſion , before it was delivered to external Agents, 
And fo we find in the Battle between Germanieut 
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and the Almens , that two groſs Troops of Soul- 
diers, were driven into ſuch an extaſy of fear;that 


taking contrary courſes to avoid one and the ſame 


danger , they cither of them fled to that place , 
which the other had quitted; neither could they 
be adviſed by cach others flight , that the places 
which they ſought after , afforded them noreme- 


dy. 

And albeit reaſon be called to counſel;, when a 
parlee is ſummoned of compoſition ,. yet it beareth 
ſo ſmal a ſway in the conſultation, that the will of it 
ſelf concludeth to betray Vertue to diſhonour, and 
ſo to purchaſe peace , with the loſs of the Souls 
chiefeſt Treaſure : which ought ever to be eſtima- 
ted ata higher rate than any other happineſs which 
can betide the mind, For among all the ſenſible 
things of this World, therc is no Creature that 
hath ſuch a confuſed fear,or is more amazed there- 
with, then Man is:ncither is there any miſery grea- 
ter , orany bondage more ſhameful,(ervile or vile, 
then this, which-maketh Men very abjetts of all 
other Creatures, to redeem the evil which the 
danger threatneth : and then doth ſhame follow 
after ſo baſe apart , and aggravate the burthen of 
the Sin, with loathſome diſgrace, and penitent 
diſcontentment; adding oftentimes, Aloes to 
Wormwoad , and making the end grievouſer then 
the beginning, And thus doth danger breed fear, 
and fear yieldeth to diſhonour and diſhonour bring- 
cth ſhame, and ſhame, being always mingled with 
wrath and anger , revengeth it ſelf upon it felf,and 
bringeth more peril then the firſt ' danger could 
threaten. 

Whereby it appeareth, that as the affetions of 
the mind are bred one of another ; ſo on the con- 
trary part, ſome are bridled and reſtrained by 
others ; for as envy, hatred and anger riſc often- 
times of love; ſo is joy leſſened withgricf, envy 
with mercy, and fear with ſhame, 

But foralmuch as all ſuch perturbations proceed 
of ignoranceand inconfiderateneſls, whereby we 
think that the evil is greater then indeed it is; let 
us conficer what diſpoſition of our judgment , be{t 
moderateth the violent heat of theſe affeFions, 
And firſt, touching the paſſages whereby the Soul 
recciveth her advertiſements , as they are of divers 
natures , the chiefeſt whereof, are the Eye and the 
Ear;ſoare their aviſors different in quality,and re- 
quire a ſeveral confideration to be rightly diſcern- 
ed, The intelligence by the eye is more certain , 
then that which cometh by the way of hearing ; 
foraſmuch as the'Eye is a witneſs it ſelf of every ac- 
tion whereof it taketh notice , neither is it decei- 
ved iu its proper obje& : and therefore the judg- 
ment is not much troubled to determine definitive» 
ly how great or how ſmal the danger is, when the re- 
lationscarry always that certainty. Aud albeit the 
Ear in like manner be not deceived inthe pro 
obje , for it faithfully giveth up that fenſe which 
ſound hath delivered unto it; yet foraſmuch as the 
fantaſy hath greater ſcope to coin her vain con- 
ceptions , in regard of the abſence of the aftion , 
it is neceflary that the 4iſcourſing faculty be called 
for an affiſtant , before the judgment can truly de- 
termine : and then it will appear, that the truth 
doth not always anſwer the report which is made 
thereof ; inaſnwch as diſcaſed Spirits will not ſtick 


to dilate or qualific relations , according to the 
key wherein ro themtelves arc tun And 
therefore this 


contth to be conſidered of , = ; 
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all ſuch violent commotions, by which of theſe two 
ſenſes, the firſt intelligence was received, But 
concerning the judgment it felf, this is-moſt cer» 
tain, that the more it is infefted with the corrup- 
tions of the fleſh, the more violent are the atfedt i- 
ons of the Soul. And again, the purer the judg- 
ment is, and the higher it is lifted up from carthly 
natures , being no further intereſled therein, then 
to hold a reſolution of well doing , the fewer and 
lightcr are the affeions which trouble and moleſt 
it; for then it better diſcerneth the Truth an4 
Falſhood , good or cvil that is in things. 

To redrels this inconvenience,Ceſar betook him- 
ſclf to the fiteſt and moſt proper remedy;which was 
by the authority of his ſpeech, to reſtore Reaſon to 
her former dignity , and by 4iſcourſe , which fear 
had interrupted in them , to put down a uſurp- 
in 'S paſſion, which had ſo troubled the Government 
of the Soul, recalling it to the mcan of true reſo» 
lation , which was to moderate audacity with wa- 
rinefs, but not to choak valor with beaſtly cow- 
ardice : for theſe Oratory inducing perſwaſtons , 
were not the leaſt point of their diſcipline confide- 
fing how they framed the inward habit of the mind 
(being the fountain and begining of all moticn) to 


' give life and force to thoſe ations , which the (c- 


vcrity of outward diſcipline commanded, For as 
Laws and Conſtitutions of Men , inforce obedience 
of the body : ſo reaſon and perſwaſions muſt win 
the Souls conſent , according to that ſaying , He- 
mines duci volunt, non cogi. 


CHAP, XVI 


Car his Speech to the Army colcerning thi? 
fear. 


Eſar being informed of theſe things , 
called a Council of War , admitting 


all the Centmrions, of what degrees 
or orders ſoever , unto the ſame. And being 
thus aſſembled, be greatly blamed them, Firſt, 
that any ſhould be ſo inquiſutive, as to imagine 
zo themſelves whither, and upon what ſervice 
they were carried. Concerning Arioviltus , 
be had,jn the time of Czſars Conſullhip,moſt 
earneſtly ſued for the friendſhip of the people 
of Rome : and why then ſhould any Man miſ- 
deem that be ſhould ſo unadviſedly go back, 
from bis duty ? For bis own part be was verily 
prrſwaded , that if Arioviſtus ence knew his 
demands , and underſtood the reaſonable of- 
fers that he would make him, he would not 
eaſily rejeft his Friendſhip, or the favor of the 
people of Rome. But if he were ſo mad as 
#0 make W zr upon them, why ſhould they fear 
bim ? or why ſhould they deſpair either of their 
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now of late again in Italy , at the inſurre(i;- 
on of the Bondmen; who were not alittle fur- 
thered through the Pradtice and Diſcipline they 
bad h_ of th? Romans. Whereby it 
might be diſcerned , how good a thing it is to 
be conftant and reſolute; inſomuch, as whom 
for a time they feared without cauſe, being na- 
hed and unarmed , the ſame Men afterwards 
( although well armed and Conquerors withall) 
they ws: 4 overcame, And to be ſhort ,. theſe 
were #0 other Germans , then thoſe whom the 
Helvetians had vanquiſhed in divers Conflidts, 
and. not only in their. own Countrey , where 
the Helvetians dwelt themſelves, but alſo 
even at home attheir own doors , and yet the 
ſame Helvetians were not able to make their 
Party good againſt our Armies. 

If any Man were moved at the flight and 
overthrow of the Galles, wpon inquiry be 
ſhould find , that being wearied with continu- 

al Wars, ( afterthat Arioviſtus had for ma- 
ny Months together , kept bimſelf within his 
Camp , in a boggy and fenny Country ) and 
deſpairing of any occaſion of Battle , be ſud- 
denly ſet upon them as they were diſperſed, aid 
fo overcame them , rather by policy then by 
Farce, Which although it took, place againſt ſa- 
vage and .unskilful people, yet was not Ario- 
viſtus ſo ſimple as to think, that he could in- 


Suare our Armies with the like ſubtilties. As 


for thoſe that fained the cauſe of their fear to 
be the difficulty of proviſion of Corn , and the 
dangerouſneſs of the way , they ſeemed very 
arrogant in their conceits , in preſuming to 
dired their General , as if be had not known 
what pertained to bis duty, The Sequans and 
Lingons had undertook that charge , beſides 
that Corn was almoſt ripe every where in the 
fields : and what the ways were, ſhould ſhort= 
ly be ſeen, | 

Whereas it was given out that the Soldiers 
would not obey bis Mandates , nor advance 
their Standards , be little valued it, for he 
was well aſſured, that if an Army refuſed to 
be obedient to their General , it was either 
becauſe he was thought ts be unfortunate in 
bis enterpriſes , or elſe, for that he was noto= 
riouſly convitied of Avarice , but the whole 
courſe of bis life , ſhould witneſs bis innocency, 
and the overthrow of the Helvetians his hap- 


own Proweſſe,or of Czſars diligence * For if pineſs. And therefore that which be was min- 


it came to that point the Ennemy that they were 
to encounter , bad been tried what he could do, 
twice before ;, firſt in the memory of their Fa. 
thers , when the Cimmbri and Teutoni were 
vanquiſhed by Marius , at what time the . Ar- 
my merited no leſs honor then the General:and 


-< 


ded to have put off for a longer time, be would 
now put in execution out of band: for the 
night following, at the fourth watch, he would 
diſlodge from thence , that without further de- 
lay he might underſtand, whether ſhame and 
reſpeit of their duty would prevail more _ 

#0em 
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them, then fear or cowardiſe. And though be 
wiſt that no Man elſe would follow bim , yet 
notwithſtanding be would go with the tenth 
ion alone , of whom be bad no doubt or 
perſo 


Fy ory and would take them as a guard to 
his perſon. 
Czſar bad chiefly favoured this Legion, and 
put much truſt in them for their valod, | 

Upon the making of this ſpeech , the minds 
of Dat——s wonderfully changed y for it 
bred in one a great alacrity and deſire to 
fight : abber did the tenth Legion forget to 
give bim thankg by their Tribunes, for the good 
opinion be had of them , aſſuring bim of their 
readineſs to ſet forward to the War, And 
then likewiſe the reſt of the Legions made 
means by the Tribunes of the Souldiers and 
Centurions of the firſt Orders , to give Czar 
ſatisfattion , proteſting they neither doubted 
nor feared , nor gave any cenſure of the iſſue 
of that War, but always left it to the wiſdom 
of the General. 

Their ſatisfattion being taken , and a view 
being made of the ways by Divitiacus (whom 
of all the Galles be beſt truſted) and report be- 


# 


ing by bim made , that in fetching a compa ſs 
of fifty miles , b» might carry bis Army.in 
open and champain Commtries z in the fourth 
watch of the might,according to bis former ſay- 
ing, be ſet forward. | 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


N the Specch it (elf, are preſented many ſpecial- 
tics, both concerning their Diſcipline, and Mi- 
litary Inſtruftions, which deſerve examination : 

ws note firſt, the extraordinary num- 

ber admitted to the Council ; Omnium ordinum ad 

id concilium adbibitis Centurionibus : whereas there 

were uſually no more admitted to their Council of 

War, but the Legates, Queſtor, Tribunes, and 

Centurions of the turſt Orders; which I underſtand 

to be the firſt Haſtati , the firſt Principes, and the 

firſt Pilum of every Legion, And this is manifeſt- 
ly proved out of the hfth Commentary , where 
icero was beſieged by Ambiorix : in which 

other, there were two valient Centurions , Pulfio 

and Yarenw, between whom there was every year, 

great emulation for place of preferment; 
primis ordinibus appropinquabent , ſaith Ceſar , that 

+ 35, they had pafſed by degrees through the lower 

orders of the Legion , and were very near the di 

nity of the firſt cohort ; wherein as inall the reſt, 

there were three maniples, and in every maniple 
two orders, 


The Second OBSERV A TION, 


efirſt motive which he uſeth to recal their 

exiled judgment , diſcovered their breach of 
diſcipline: forcontrary to the courſe of Mi- 
government , they had preſumed not only to 
make inquiry , but togive out whither , and upon 


_— 
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gour of Camp-Policy, not pals. withg 
iſhment, - For what can, more contradict the 
ortunate ſucceſs of anexpedition ; then toſufſer 
it to be meaſured with the vulgar conceit,, or 
weighed in the ballance of ſuch falſc x £4 wb 
eſpecially when thoſe weak Cenſors are tobe actors 
and cxecutioners of the delign;for then every Man 
will ſute the nature of the ation , according; to 
his own. hamor , although bis bumor be led with 
blindneſs , and have no other direction then an 
uncertain apprehenfion of profit or diſadvan- 


_— in this caſe, there cannot bea better Prefi- 
dent then Nature hath preſcribed :. for as natural 
Agents, whilſt they concux- to produce a work of 
abſolute perfetipn , neither know what they do , 
nor can diſcern thE things they look upon , bur 
yield themſclvesto be guided by a Moderator of 
infinite knowledge : ſo ought a multitude to ſub- 
mit their ability to the direction of ſome wiſe and 
protons Captain, that behold?th the aftion in true 

nour, and ballanceth the loſs of many particu- 
lars with the health and fafety of the publick . 
For if every man Id preſcribe , who ſhould 
obey > Tam neſcire quadam milites , quam ſcire opor- 
tet, ſaith Otho in Tacitus , upon the like diſorder , 
and again, Perendo potius quam m—_ ducum ſciſci- 
tando , res militeres continexrur, ,W hich provyeth 
that the yertue which is required in a Soul» 
dicr is obedience; as athing whercia the force of 
all diſcipline conſiſteth, 


' The Third OBSERV ATION. 


N the reaſon which he uſeth to prove their diſ- 
parity of valor, in regard of the Komens , who 
were ſuperior to the Hebvetians that had often- 

times overthrown theGermexs, he ſtrengtheneth the 
argument with the advantage of the place , and 
faith , that the Hetverians had put them to the 
worſt , not only where the ZHelvetians dwelt them- 
ſelves, but cven in their own Countrey , and at 
home at their own doors: -as though an Enemy 


were cha rged with greater fury in the preſence of - 


a Mans own Countrey , and deareſt friends, then in 
a ſtrange and unknown land. 

The queſtion was handled in the Roman Senate , 
by Fabius Maximus, and Scipio; ſurnamed IC4= 
n«, when they ſate in cauncil how to rid their 
Country of that ſubtile C mien , that. for 
ſixteen years ſpace had fretted like a canker the 
beauty. of ltaly , waſted the Land , and it 
tod jon,, ſacked their confederates , or alic- 
nated t from their duty , overthrown their 
Armics , ſlain their Conſuls, and threatned their 
Imperial City with ruine and deſtrution. Fabizs, 
upon the motion to make war in ric, Goagialn 
« < ryuady "er wag firſt to defend that which was 
their own , before they attem other Mens poſ- 
: iſhed in- rely, then 
let War be. ſet on foot in 4frick.; and firſt let them 
be without fear themſelves, before they went about 
to terrific others : for thoſe forces afforded little 
hope of viftory 'in another Kingdom , that were 
not able to free their own Country , from ſo dan- 
gerous an Enemy, Alcibiades oyerthrew the Athe- 
xiaxn Commonweal,with the like counccl : and con- 

i bal , let them be fure of this; that 
they figd him a forer cncmy in his own 
Country than in another Kingdom. Selpis 
/ 36 


. : 


"then to determine in ſincerity of jud 


ſoever Fortune ſhall favor his 


, 


his Forces into Af 
veal it' was to take” away fear, by retorting 
langer wpon che -Opprelior , - could there be J 
preſenter example then Hamibel > There was great 


giffere::ce in the natureof the ation, between the 
oo ahd wait of # ftrangers Country ; and 'to ſee 
ir own native Country waſtes with Sword and 
deftru&ion : Plus — inferemi periculum, quam 
 invadeth anthers King- 


For he tha 


queſtion of no leſs doubt than importance , was 
Hanfled by twofamousand worthy Caprains,whole 
minds '(as it ſeemed) were intangled with (ach par- 
ticular affeCtions for the preſent , as might rather 
draw them to wreſt reaſon to their own humor , 
nt upon 
what ſpecialtiesthe truth was in the con- 
trariety of their | — But to leave other 
commodities or diſadvantages , which were annex- 
cd unto cithct part, .1 will 'only ſerdown ſome 
reaſons , to prove how valor and courage may ci- 
ther grow, or be abated by the accidents, which 
riſe ina War of thatnature, And firſt, this cannot 
Þdedenicd , the teſtimony of an infallible truth be- 
ing grounded upon the property of Mans nature , 
that. as advantage ow monty ah oy and 
Hope concciveth Guch . ſpirits as uſu follow, 
when the thing which i foris d, and 
thereby the courage bocometh hardy” and reſolute 
in Vi ; fo on the other fide, diſadvantage and 
0d fear , and fear fo chocketh valor, and 
controleth the —_ that vertue and- honor gi 
place to diſtruſt, and yidld uptheir intereſt to ſuch 


.direors as can afford nothing but diffidence and 
4rreſplution 


Neither can it be denicd , but he thatſetteth up- 
on an enemy in a ſtrange Country , and fo prevent- 
eth ſuch attempts as might be made upon his own 
Territories , hath that advantage , which giveth 


life unto ation, and ftcaleth his enterpriſe with re- + 
ſolution, For beſides the commodity of wo 


when he liſt, and proceeding as far forth as he ſhall 


find his means able eo fortunate his attempts , he 


eye wap entre eyed fo ned 
s native Country , which he quietly eny , 
and is reſerved at alitimes to entertain-him; how- 
- but for a 
Kingdome , which his ambition thirſteth 


— 4 
after ; wherein, foraſmuch as the riches and wealth 
of that State , are laid before themas the recom- 


pence of their labour, beſides the honour which 


Is atchieved thereby, every Mans valof foareth at 


a high-pitch , and their courage is increaſed, with- . 
hey eh pee en hah of the otherfacylties 
of the mind, Bat when a Prince ſhalt be aſanlt- * 


edin hisown Kingdome , and in the fight of his | 


SS © .& 
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Aim the gage will olarb ce gone 
:{trugian; the danger will 10. LE PPRKCTS 
tbe Soul, that through the turbulent diſarder of 
ee ror ar 
prerogative of adviiing how the y.may be 
reſulted , when as cxcry Man ſbail approbend the 


terror of the danger, and few or none conoeive the 


rac meanstoayv od it "3 kad \ 
And albeit the preſence of ſuch things as arc 
deareſt to his Soul, ' as the } fo of aged 
Parents , the tender affecijon towards'Witc \and 
Children , are ſafkcient to xaiſcyalor «0the high- 
eſt point of reſolution ; yet the motives are of luch 
weight , as willrather make them difdent of thyr 
own worth , as unſflfficient to maintain fo. greata 
cauſe , then hold them ju'that key which true honor 
afſeteth ; CREED 
\&reat 2 danger, wi @ ETCALET IEALUTE. « 
pt to. their mind, then the hope of yictory can 
.__ Pg. og 
Hence therefore growcth the difference betwern 
him that ſeeketh to maintain that eftate which he 
bath .iv poſleflion by force of Arms, and anvthcr 
that ſecketh to increalc his means by valor, Far 
the former is preſented with the danger of looking 
all his Eſtate , whichaffrighteth and troubleth,ha- 
ving no other reward propounded unto him : - anfl 
the other looketh upon the advantage which he 
gaincth by overcoming, which much jncscaſeth his 
valor , without gay toſs or diſadvantage, if he 
chance to be put tothe worſt, And therefore there 
$s always great odds between him that hath already 
loſt his goods , and is by that means become def- 
Perate , bavivg nothing further to loſe; and ano- 
ther that yetkecpeth his ſubſtance , but is in dane 
ger toloſe it; for fear will ſodiſmay his mind, that: 
he will rather diſtruſt his ow ability , then enter- 
taina reſolution of valor, | 
Ta proye this, we uced not ſeek other- exam- 
ples, than thoſe Impcrial Cities in whoſe cauſe this 
-controverly was firſt'moved, For when Hamibal 
was come into /tely ; and had defeated Sempronius 
«the Conful at Trebia,the Komans were driven into 
ſuch an cxtake of terror, that they believed verily 
that the Enemy was thencoming to aſſault the Ci- 
ty ; neither had they -any or aid jn them- 
ſelves, to keep or defend the , | Onthe other 
fide, Scipio was no ſobner landed in Africk,, but 
'therewas ſuch a tumult in Carthage, as though the 
City had been already taken : neither <onld the opi- 
nion of Victory , which Hamibal, by a conquering 
Army in /tely, had eonfirmed for ſixteen years to- 
, prevail in the apprehenſion of ſo imminent 
ger. Andthen that which Febine borrowed of 
Nature to teach the Xomans, (that firſt Men ought 
to defend their own , before they ſeek other Mcns 
poſſcſiions) was carefully followed by the Cartha- 
ginizns: for with all ſpeed they ſent tor Hannibal! , 
out of Nh to be their Champion againſt young 
Scipio. 1f therefore other things be correſpon- 
dent (as there are many other particularitics con- 
ccrning the power and ftrength of either Nation to 
be conſidered) I take it much better for a Prince to 
inyadean Enemy int his ownCountry,then to attend 
bim at home ia bis own Kingdome, 


. - 
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The frrth OBSERV A TION. 


He laſt circumſtance which I note in this 

Speech, was the truſt which he repoſed in the 

Tenth Legion, being in it ſelf peradventure 
as faulty as any other : wherein he ſhewed great 
' Art, and fingular Wiſdome, For he that hath once 
offended, and is both burdened with the guilt of 
Conſcience, and upbraided with the reproach of 
Men, can hardly be perſwaded that his fault can 
be purged with any fatisfaftion. And although 
the puniſhment be remitted, yet the memory of 
the fat will never be blotted out with any vertu- 
ous ation, but ſtill remaineth, to caſt diſhonour 
upon the offender, and to accuſe him of diſloyal- 


Thod therefore it oftentimes happeneth , that 
an errour being once raſhly committed , through 
deſpair of remiſſion, admitteth no true penitency, 
but either draweth on more grievous crimes, con- 
firming that of the Poct, Scelere ſcelus tuendum eſt; 
or maintaineth his crror by wilfull obſtinacy : as it 
is aid of the Lion, that, being found by Hunters 
in a Cave, he will rather dic in the place than 
quit it, for ſhame that he was feund in ſo baſe a 
place of refuge ; and therefore his property 1s 
thus expreſſed , ingrediendo cacus , exeundo proter- 
avs, This did Caeſar wiſcly pregent, by clearing 
the Tenth Legion of that of which he accuſed the 
reſt of the Army; which made them the more 
carnelt to anſwer his tion , in as much as 
they were witneſs to themlſclyes of a common er- 
Tor : and the other Legions envying at their for- 
tune , reſolved to ſhew as = alacrity in the 
ſequele of the War, and to deſerve more then the 
judgment of the Emperor had imputed to their 
fellows, 


CHAP, XVIL 
The Treaty between Czſar and Arioviſtus. 


T He ſeventh day , as he continued on 
bis March, bis Eſpials brought him Ut 


word, That Axioviſtus, with all bis 

Forces, was within Twenty four miles of that 
place : who, as ſoon as be underſtood of Cz- 
ſar's coming, ſent Embaſſadors unto bim, de- 
claring , that for as much as be was comie 
ſomewhat nearer , and that he might do it 
without danger, be was content to admit of a 
Parlee, Czfar refuſed not the offer, thinking 
now to find bim reaſonable, in that he offered 
of his own accord, what he had formerly de- 
nied at Czſar's requeſt : and thereby was in 
good hope that, underſtanding what mas requi- 
red, he would in the end conſider, of the many 
Favours he bad received from the People of 
IH ; and deſiſt from ſuch wilful cour- 

en 

The fifth day following was appointed for 

. the Treaty, Inthe mean time there paſſed 
often Meſſages reciprocally between | them. 
Arioviſtus required , That Czlar would not 
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bring any Footmen to the Parlet , for that he 
feared "to be circumvented by Treachery ;, and 
therefore thought fit, that either party ſhould 
come only with their Cavalry : otherwiſe he 
would not give meeting. 

Czar, not willing to { or off the Treaty for 
any ſuch cauſe, nor yet daring to put bimſelf 
in truſt to the French horſe, _ it moſt 
convextent to leave the French Riders bebind 
bim, and to ſet the Soldiers of the Tenth Le- 
gion (whom be beſt truſted) upon their hor= 
ſes; that if be ſtood in need, he might have a 
faithful Guard of bis Friends about him. 
Wherenupon , one of the Soldiers ſaid prettily, 
that Czſar bad done more for them then be 
had ng 3 for be, had ſaid before , he 
would make the Tenth Legion as a Guard to 
bis perſon, and now be had inrolled them all 
for borſemen. 

There was a great and open Plain, and in 
the midjt thereof a rifing Mont, which was 
almoſt in the mid-way between both the 
Camps : and thither, according to the agree- 
ment, they came to Parlee. The Legion which 
Czar bad brought with bim on borſeback, he 
placed two bundred paces from the ſaid 
Mount : and likewiſe the horſemen of Artio= 
viſtus ſtood in the ſame diſtance. Ariovi- 
ſtus requeſted , they might talk, on horſeback, 
and bring each of x A tex perſons to the Cons 
ference. At their meeting, Czar began bis 
Speech with a Commemoration of the favours 
and benefits the Senate had done unto bim, in 
that be was, by their Authority, intituled by 
the name of s King and a Friend, and there= 
1 bad received great Gifts : Which favour 
fell but nnto a few, and was bythe Romans 
grven only to men of great deſert : whereas be, 
without any occaſion of acceſs unto them , or 
other juſt cauſe on bis bebalf, had obtained 
thoſe honors through bis Courteſy, and the 
bounty of the Senate; 

He ſhewed bim further, what antient and 
reaſonable canſes of amity tied them ſo firm to 
the Heduans: what Decrees and Orders of 
Senate had oftentimes been made in their fa- 
vour and beboof : That from all Antiquity, the 
Heduans had beld the Principality of 'Gallia, 
and that long before they were in amity with 
the Romans. The People of Rome had al- 
wayes this Cuſtome , not onely to endeavour 
that their Allies and Confederates ſhould not 
loſe any thing of their P ara but alſo that 
they might increaſe in dignity and reputation : 
GEO Who could endure to ſee that 
forced from them, which they quietly poſſeſſed 
when they emred the Pants A 15 Reman 
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In like manner , be required the perfar- 
mance of ſuch things which be bad formerl 
given in charge #0 his Embaſſadars ; thot 
ſhould uot make War _—— the Hedu- 
ans, or their Aſfociates : that be ſhould reſtore 
their Hoſt ages : and , if be could not return 


any part of the Germans back, again over the Army 


Rhene, yet be ſhowld forbear 0 bring any 
more into that Country. © ; 
Arjoviſtus made little anſwer to Cxſars*s 


demands, but ſpake much of bis own vertues for 
ſlay bim, be ſhould perform a very acceptable 
Service to many Noble and Chief 


end valor That be was come over the Rhene, 
ot ont of his own deſire, but at the mediation 
and intreaty of the Galles , that be bad not 
left bis Houſe and Kindred but with great 
bope of high rewards ; the poſſeſſions be had in 
Gallia were given hin by thewſelves ; their 
Hoſtages were waluntarily delivered umo bim ; 
be took, Tribute by the Law of Arms, which 
was ſuch, as Conquerors might lay wpon the 
vanquiſhed z be made no ar wpon the Gallex, 
but the Galles made War upon him: All the 
States of Gallia came to fight againſt bim, 
and bad put themſelves into the Field, whoſe 


Allobroges, they were aiding and aſſiſting to 
the Romans : and, in the quarrel the Hedu- 
ans had with the Sequans, the Romans were 
in like manner aſſiſting nnto them, IWher 

on be bad good accefion to ſuſpe®, that Czar, 
wnder pretence of League and Amity, kept bis 
in Gallia for bis ruixe and ou : 
and , that if be did nit depart , and with- 
draw bis Army out of 
would no longer take him for @ Friend , but 
an Enemy. And, if bis fortune were to 


en 
Rome ( as be bad well underſtood by -xM4 
and Meſſengers be-had received from them ) 
whoſe favour and amity be ſhould 
taking away bis Life. But, if be would de- 
part, and f ax bm the free poſſeſon of Gal- 
ha, be would gr atifie bim with great rewards : 
and what IW ar ſoever be defired to be ander- 
taken, ſhould be gone through withall, without 
bis peril or charge. 
Many things were ſpoken by Caſar , to 
Jhew, why be gquld nat defiſt from that courſe z 


Forces were in one Battel all diſperſed and for neither was it bis uſe, nor the cuſtome of 


overthrown. If they were defirons to make 
another triall , he was ready to undertake 
them : but, if they would have Peace, it were 


au injury to retraft that Tribute , which of 


their own accord they bad paid until that 
time. He expected , that the Amity of the 
P of Rome fhorld be rather an honor 
eud a ſafety, then a loſs unto bim, and that 
be had ſought it to that end : but, if by their 
meanes, the Tribute due unto bim ſhould be 
retrafied, be would as willingly refuſe their 
Friendſhip, as be bad deſired it, In that be 
bad brought ſo many Germans into Gallia, i 
was rather "hare defence, then f any 
eto ſh the Country ;, as might a 
pore. that be bad net come hiber ho ” 
zntreaty, and ſet no War on foot but for bis 
own defence, He was ſeated in Gallia be- 


Fore the Romans came thither , neither bad 
the People of Rome, before that time, carried 


tbeir b the bounds of their Pro- 
hg ret be knew not what be 
meant to intrude himſelf into bis poſſeſſions. 
This was bis Province of Gallia, as that was 
—_— as it was 'u0t lawful for bim to 
cammaud in our quarters, ſo it was not fitti 

that they ſhould difturb bis Government. hy 
' 'T4 that be alleadged , the Heduans were 


by decree of Senate adopted into the Amity of 


be People of Rome 3 be was not fo barba- 
rays, or nitacquuinted with the courſe of things, 
a to-be ignoraue, that in the Lot Wor of the 


the People of Rome, to forſaks their wel-de-« 
ſerving Aſſociates : neither could he think, 
that Gallia did rather belong to Arioviſtus 
then the Romans. The Arverns and Ru- 
tenes, were, in due courſe of War, ſubdued by 
Q. Fabius Maximus : whom the People of 
Rome had pardoned, and not reduced to a 
Province, or made them ſtipendiaries, And 
if Amiquity were lookgd into, the People of 
Rome had good claim to that Countrey : but 
for as much as the intention aud wil of the 
Senate was, they ſhould remain a free Peo- 
ple, they were ſuffered to be governed by their 
own Lawes,and left unto themſelves, notwith= 
ftanding any former Conqueſt by force of Arms, 
Whilſt theſe things were treated of in Pare 
lee,it was told Czfar,That Arjoviſtus's borſe- 
men did approach nearer t0 the Mont, and 
that accoſting our men , they aſſaulted them 
with ſtones, and other weapons; w 
be brake off, and betook, bimſelf to his Panty, 
commanding them not to caſt a =—_— at t 
Enemy. For, albeit he well perceived be might 
without peril of that etef} Legion, give Battel 
to bis Cavalry; yet be thought fit to refrain, 
leaſt it ſhould be ſaid, he had intrapped them 
with a Parlee, contrary to Faith made, and 
Agreement. After it was reported amongſt ebe 
vulgar Soldiers, bow arrogantly Axjoviſtus 
bad farried bimſelf in the Treaty , forbid- 
ing the Romans #o frequent auy part of 
Glliz, and thet ther Cevly bad fuk: 


e Countries, be 


prercbaſe, by , 
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ed our Men , ny and that th peos. 4g pr Ber wo - 
lee brake off > the Army was 2 on . 
IfTA and Shire to thay be» w pac y BED ond TE, Chas 2-4 : 


fore, Tmo dayes after 


fo. "Treat with gut conc 


ed from violence and RE Armes. pon 
ther dig. be think, be ſafely expoſe. the 
Perſon of - any of bis fi 5 0 


oweht it fitteſt to ſeud upto Teo M.Va- 
lerius Procillus, the fox of C, Valerius Ca- 
burius, 4 Vertxous young man, - and: well \magined 
bred, whoſe Father was made Free of -Rothe 
by C: Valer, gr which be did the © ra 
ther, in regard of bis fingular integrity, 

bis > erfiineſs in the French Tongue, "= 
Arivittus, through long continuance , \bad 
learned \oxd that the Germans bad no cauſe 

of offence. againſt bim.” And, with him, he 

ſent M. Titius, that was familiarly acquaint« 
ed with Arioviſtos, with. inftrudtion, to bear 


what was ſaid , and to make report thereof * 
to Czfar. W how, as ſoon as Atiqviſtus 
ſaw come into bis Camp, be cried out 'in the 
preſence of bis Army, demanding » Wherefore 
they came thither ? and, W bether were 
not ſent as Spies ? 4nd, as they were-about 
to make Anſwer, be cut "them off, and coms- 
manded them to be put in Irons. | - 
The ſame day be removed bis Camp, 'and 
lodged himſelf under a Hill, fix miles from 
Czſar., The next day be brought bic Forces 
along by Ceſars Camp, and incamped. bin 
ſelf ina Miles beyond: bim 5 of purpoſe "to ut 
off all ſuch Cory and' Convoies as ſhould be 
' ſent tathe Romans, by tbe Heduans and Se- name! 
' quans,' From MY y forward, nel be Þ 
of five dayes together, Cziar ; his 
Men re wtf his Camp # the intent, that # 
Ariqviſtus had a mind to give Battel,þe mi 
do it whtu be would; But Arioviſtus all 
—__— Army within his camp, 
ly ſort ond bis Horſemen [7] Skirmiſh with the 
Romans, .' 
This. pas the one of Refting *; which 
the Germans had prafiiſed : there were 
6000 Horſemen, aud as many ſtrong and nim- 


fire 


Arioviſtus ſext: Meſ- Gena, for rf 
f rs 36. Ceſar, figniying » that 4h _ 


uf choiſe of theſt Footmen was 


Tt 


ing ou ms pn Fr Pagel 
; would ,rux as faſt ar the Horſes. 


OBSERVATION. 


Boris 


ou Bop Here 

amongſt the Horſemen, withogt in ta and 

Liſady t neuy git on", ſo unlikely 

ney cicher ſuccor 8 Horſemea fo ai —_ 


imagine, ru theſe 


, in the 


Footmen ' were arias? 
Horſemen, to aſſiſt every particular man, 2s; his , 
fortune and occaſion required : add pm the 
mmney to | 
Becks, 1 in whoſe riſes t 
ployed, that every man. 
whom he repoſed gre 
w Repay” "Py 


= togou 
= NR at 
ſclves upon the mane of rn erg th 


and ſo ran as faſt as the Horſem 
Which ſervices, they c0 = 


formed without c 
Footmen had not ſeye 


z and diſorder , 
attended ppon 
peed To Ber pare 


upon any alla he 
ſervice upon = Facmy, 
Horſemen, the Romans 


had long hefc 
Qed the ae Ar 94 mor F ,urpoſe ; 


4 
TEEELS 


ble Faatgien, whom the Horſemen bad ſelected rare : 


Lid. 6, 


Yr made 4 
| Fir The like pradtice was | g 
af 


the 


word given, and foto charge the Enemy,on foot. 
And when, by i | p 
encounter with the , every man Carrying 
his Foot-ſoldicr behind him ; who, at the encoun- 
ter, ſidenly alighting, charged 


vie, grew 
evc: after that time were inrolled with the Legi” 
ens. : The Author cf this firatagem is ſaid to 
oue Q. Navius a Centurion, and was honourably 
rewarded by Fulvius the Conſul for the ſame. 
Saluſt, in the Hi of , aith, that Ma- 
rius mingled the Yelites with the Cavalry of the 


uſed 

C 7; fg a in lead of Po of the Civi 
; that in ſtead of the Yelites, he ming- 
es Lepionary Solicrs, to refit the Conary of 

- ers, to t | 

wey , whilſt the reſt. of his Army paſſed over 
&r Genuſum, after the overthrqw-he had at 
tantum profecere, ith the Text, 

io commiſſo, pellerent omnes, complures 
incolumes a ___ on 

3 but, facie are 
eſt Captains of 


Dyrrachium : 
ur equeſtri pr 
imerficeren, i wpplary... 
Many, other places might be recite 
fufficient to prove, that the gr 


Footmen (i amongſt them, The Komes 
Horſemen, faith Polbjus, at the firſt, carried but a 
weak limber pole or ſtaffe, and a little round Buck- 
ler 3 bat afterwards uſed the furniture of the 


Gratiaus: Which Foſephus afirmeth, to be a ſtrong 
Launce'or Staffe, and three or four Datts in a Qui- 
yer, with a Buckler, and a long Sword by their 
t fide. . The ufc of their Launce was moſt cf- 
Pouldjon aHorded no 
3 and, no 
meails, to intermingle Footmen: but when they 
uſed Darts, every man got what of 
he could, as our Carbines for the moſt part 

, and fothe Footmen might have, place among 
them :' or otherwiſe, for ſo good an advantage, 
they would make place for the Footmen to 
But, howſoeycr it was, itap- 


the 
of Horſe, conſidering, that t 
7 their 


ce, fo : 
of #injus, to ſhew the ſame cfe& 
, and Numidian Horſemen, 
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the other 
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Obſervations upon. C.AESARS 


yerthrown leſs ſtrength, a 
; nd god fremnembeer 


make head againſt the Enemy, they preſently fbr- 
ſcok their. horſes, and made haſte pong 

the place on foot ; wherein carried 
ſelves ſo valiantly, that ina moment of time 
gave the like advantage to their Footmen 
the Sebines , and then betook themſelves again to 
their Horſes, to purſue the Enemy in chaſe as they 
fled,. For the ſecond point ; the Numidiexs, as 
Cefer witneficth , were the beſt Horſemen that 


cm- 


argi the Legions upon a ſuddain, the Hiſtory 
amazes, lilinm axle negens. lee pulſe Of deeds 
, "nu , @ {If dej 
eſt de cole. And, as they ſometimes retired, and 
omctimes charged u 
Army, according to 


4 
So that to free himſelf of this incopvenience, he 
OR IIG Que 0 GReranre, gud Bit 

Legions there, its vim boſtinm per legions- 
rium militem commodius ſuftinebet. Andever as he 
marched , he cauſed Three hundred Soldicrs of 
every Legion to be free, and without burthen, that 
they mi all occafions; £uos in 
» Tum Labjenus, converſis 


he be tes Tallodg the FE eeFes 
iter ire » Ia W 

of the Hiſtory to take away all uſicin of - 
fying, or any thing to an 1 . 
If any man into the reaſon of this diſ- 


parity, he ſhall find.it to be chicfly the work of the 
Komen Pile (an ynrefiſtable weapon) andthe ter- 
ror of Horſemen ; eſpecially when they were caſt 
with the advantage of the place, and f:11 ſothick, 
that there was no means to avoid them. 
But, to make it plain, that any Li 
Footmen could better make head 
aithough they bear bur the ame Wenpens: ler! 
t Weapons: let us 
confider how nimble and ready they were that 
fought on foot, cither to take an advantage, or to 
_ a avoid any z caſting their Darts 
wi cr , ang more , 
than the Horſemen could do, For, Rey = L 
of all the Engines of old time, as the Balifke, Cata- 
pulte and Tolenones, procceded from that ſtability 
and reſting Centre, which Nature affordeth, as the- 
only ſtrength and life of the Engine: ſo, what. 
force ſocver a man maketh, muſt princi - 
ceed from that firmneſs and ftay, which Nature, 
by the Earth, or ſome other unmoveable reſt, gi- 
veth to the Body, from whence it taketh more or 
ccording to the violence which it 


-armed 
a Troop 


; 8s he that lifteth up a weight from 

Lantrb the 

opts we > — 

my ize their forced motion , than the 

Horſemen had, caſt their Darts with greater vio- 
lence, and conſequently with more certainty, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP; XVI. 
Cote preongeth dplpaifng of i arte by ma- 
king wo Camps 


Hen Ceſar perceived that Ario- 
viſtus all rypur+ notbing leſs then to 
br, but kept SF within 

by Camp le peradventure be ſhould inter- 
ceptibe Sequans, and others of is Aﬀeciates 
as they came with the convoys of Corn to the 
Romans, beyond that place tbe the Ger- 
ron 
be choſe a meet to incamp in: 

nr 6 Lhe A ayrag bem 
manded two of them to ſtand ready in | Arme, 
and the third to fortifie the Camp. Ariovi- 
ſtus ſent ſixteen thouſand foot, and all bis 


bad before determined | cauſed two Battels to 
withſt and the ond the third to go through 
with the work; ended be left there 
to Legions \, and po of the aſſociate Forces, 
and led the other four Legions back, again into 
the greater Camp. 


The next day Czſar , according to bis cu- 


co 46. poor 


weapons whatſoever, which may be pr 
worthy exccutioners of the deeds of Armes. 


The ſecond OBSERV ATION. 


Gns at all that could 
not make uſe in their ring of that ſu- 
perſtition to which STD 


thralled , and 


\ brought bis whole both bis fore 
—_  EESEgE hex on per 


aff ky Men in array, 

freed battte 3 Enemy : but 

Arioviſtus wowld not tir out of bis Tr 
about noon he d bis Army inthe 
ſeveral Camps. at 

ſent part oF Forces to þr ar rt ay om leſſer Camp. 
The incounter continued very 
entil the evening 3 and at ſiex- 
many wounds 
corveighed bis 


ſorn-ſetting , 

and taken , Ws 
ain into their Camp. 
And as Czlar made i of the Captiver, 

what the reaſon was, that Arioviſtus refuſed 
Battle , he found bir to be the cauſe The 
Germans bad a cuſtom that the Women ſhould 
by cafling of Lots and Somtbſaying , declare 
x bay it were for their behoof to fight or no: 

and that they found by their Art,the Germans 
conld not get Side Vidtory , if they fought before 


the new Moon. 


The frſs OBSERVATION. 


rſt we may obſerve what ſpecial importance 
Fiikis manner of incam carricd in that ab- 
the 


ard by which hey cooqn 

whi uered ſd many Nations : for gjguary 
beſides the ſafety which it afforded their own 
—_ hold well-fenced and man- 
ned,or as it were a ſtrong fortifiedTown in 

E Gel, where they ſaw advantage ; i Senken 


obſerved ,. 


on both = oy 


He Ceſar 
h 1: | ET: 
Pe fanch ar the number of | bis Le» 


ona expe © in —— 


29 


x nqtcd in this d-rebiggune Ll 4 

: is res get rpi- 

up ay ge ms apr ; unhr Ol 2 & 1a js cupiditas, 
wirjutem ex 


3 wen 


Rate tonaver the or 


wen "Y 


ere tht tre my "4 Rae x 


they placed their Women ,"that vhey by their 

outſtretched bands aud tears movi phy, 

might inplore the Souldiers, \as they de 

by courſe ts the Battle , not to deliver them ins 

#0 the bonds e and omg "tbe Roman. 
”""Cxfar afned to? Ma Legat. and 


he peretived, wy fl £ Ariovitu td to 
be the "wel | 


" iis 035 5 EXD ATION. 


DE , even. from the infancy of ir ore 
e ever zealous admirers of true 
7 avg dcfireeto behold bars the 


.dcrin 
much of 


allis thr 
= o the eye nina 
Do wich i, ; 

E ALE re yy Of har aval 
here there cye ” admire It , 
rr to value it, and an brace it 
Snch horophnmirh: in 6 diverſt- 
OR Fring! gents, Go and oſ- 
oa cog mer hy. Plea oor 
red to approve them honourable , then was requi- 


fite to make the jewel beautiful. "And thisdid Ce- 
ſer in all hisBattcls; amarigit the reſt, that at Aleſea 


fvie royal ps how \ 101 was 
wick: = = no more Þut id ny an ag 
#orks res gepebamuy 1 hh + 5 wack tot fay rh that 
retwety 4 tho Kemavy were dil 0 


igont obſer 
\ YETF. worth, -rewgyUing Vertue. veith 
CR Ee nh: Opn 
Kin'of- 186 Ornera?, by Uſthrying ava 
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| weakeſt part of the Enemy 


 theB 


"th he. - 7 
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which he owed to the Commonwealth , with all 
loyalty and faithfulne$ of fpigity; | 


"The Sond OBSERVATION. 


oy TEE Seas bod ry chr of the 9onc of 
NT FRI Cas the corniets nor Sri 

before another , but” were all 
abr ye = A and niade a ſtraight Front ; 


and this wastheir molt. uſual manger of cnbattel- 


; hg ſecond forme the front was called 9b+ 


lique, when'as pode do Cornets was advanced 
nearer unto the Enemy thenthc reſt, ro begin the 
Battle: and this was commonly as Yegetius no- 
teth the right Cornet ,. for. the right Cornat ofan 
Paency, n | [ord the ot; of the 
oy in thb plce of oeliny 

tha the Tharp weakel in that pate 

\a Maxime of great authority , That the 

ef ap oem 4s inthe beginning to-be 

ength of an fa- 


an cyilend:, And therefore. might 


foreſee beginning 
ved he rey CL HIES His Arty to Sale the 


The third mor thy ES is called Sinuate , 


when edu tnidg forward,and 


from-the hal 
— ing obſcrved ſome days 
Encm 


df «half Moon: Jophs, _ it 


_ tipio put all his old $o 
ebrcaght them out __ charge upon 
the the weakeſt part of the _—_ , mi 
—_ he naſe auld my Fon 
were in the midlt c came to 
The laſt form is called Gibboſa, = Tg Aries, 
when the Battle is advanced, and the two-Cornets 
lag behind, This form did Hennibel ufc in the Bat- 
tle of Came, but with this Art , 'that he pat 
=_ his two Cornets with.the belt of his Sonjd 
and placed his weakeft in the midſt , that the Ro- 
ons following the retreat ofthe Battle, which 
the bao? - Might bcindloſed oncach lide 
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CHAP. XX, 
The Battcl between Caſar and Arioviſiaa, 
fign of the Battel being thereupon 


given, our = < __y = 

Enemy very fiercely, ey ont 
other fide returned ſo ſpeedy a connterbuſſe , 
that the Legions bad no time to caſt their 


Piles, and in that regard ade baſte to betaks pe 


themſelves to their Swords : But the Germans 
according to their manner , putti wor ers 
into 8 Phalanx , received te os their 
Swords, Intbe Baitel, there were many Le- 
gionary Souldiers, ſeento leap upon tbe Pha» 
lanx,a#d to pull up with ar ar the Tar- 
gets that covered it , and ſo towound and kill 
thoſe that were underneath : and ſo the left 
are the Enemy was evertbrown and put 
zo flight, 
ow while the right Cornet was thus buſi- 
ed, the left Cornet was overcharged with an 
unequal multitude of tbe Germans : which 
Craſſus, the General of the Horſe , 
no ſooner percerved ( baving more ſcope and li- 
ray. fog any of the Commanders that were 
| #n the Battel) but he ſent tertiam Aciem , 
the third Battle, to reſcue and aid their fellows 
that were in danger, by means whereof, the 
fight was —_ and all the Enemy was 
to fight,ond never looked back, until they came 
#0 the Rhene, which was about fifty miles 
from the place where tbey fought. Where 
ſome few of them ſaved themſelves k, ſwoim- 
ing : others found ſome Boats , and ſq - 
ped. Arioviſtus, lighting pon 4 little Bark 
tied to the ſhore, recovered the other fide, and 
. ſo ſaved himſelf, the reft were all flain by the 
horſemen. Arioviſtus had two Wives , one a 
Swevian , whom he brought with bim from 
home \ and the other of Norica . thr Sifter of 
King Vocion , ſent unto bim by ber Brather 
mmto Gallia, and married there: both theſe pe« 
riſhed i #hat fight. His two Daughters like» 
wiſe being there, ane was ſlain, aud the other 
taken. | 
; As Cfar purſued the German Horſemen , 
# was bis chance to light upon Valcrius Pro- 
cillus, 4s be was drawn up aud down by his 
Koepers , bound inthree chains : which acci- 
dent was as grateful to bim, ar theVittory it 
ſelf; being rrmmers to recover bis familiar 
friend , and a Man of ſort in the Province , 
whom the barbarous enemy , (contrary to the 
law.of Nations) bad caſt into- priſon, New 
ther-would Fortune by the loſs of bim , abate 
any thing of great pleaſure and contentment : 
for be reported that in bis own preſence they 
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bad three ſeveral times caſt letf, whether be 
ſhould be burned alive ;, and that ſtill he eſca« 
ped by the fortune of the lots, And M* Tin 
tius was found in like manner , and brought 
wnto bim, The fame of this Battel being care 
ried beyond the Rhene , the Swevians that 
were come to the banks of the Rhene return- 
ed bome again: whom the Inhabitants near 
that River purſued , finding then ter« 
rified and diftratied , and ſlew agreat number 
of them, | 

Czſar having thus ended two preat Wars , 
in one Summer , brought bis Army into their 
wintering Camps , ſomewhat ſooner then the 
time of the year required, and leaving La» 
bicnus to command them, bimſelf returned in= 
to the bither Gallia, to keep Courts and pub» 
lick Diets, 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


His Phalanx here mentioned can hardly be 

proved to be the right MacedonianPhalanx;but 
we are rather tounderſtand it to be fo termed, by 
reaſon of the cloſe and compa imbattelling , ras 
ther then in any other reſpet: and it reſembled 
much a zeftudo, as I aid of the Hetvetian Phalanx. 
&ec , I obſeryethat Caſe kept the old rule 
concerning their diſcipline in fight : for although 
the name of Trieries be not mentioned in hisHiſtory 
yet he omitted — the ſubſtance, —_ Jon eye 
primam,ſecundam,f5 tertiem Aciem,anJ thatprims Acis 
cs , (hould begin the Battel,and che ſecond ſhould 
come freſh and aſſiſt them: or peradveanture, if the 
Enemy were many and ſtrong, the firſt and ſecond 
Battcl were joined together , and fo charged upon 
the: Encmy with greater fury and violence; 'byt 
at all adventures the third Batte] was evcr in ſubſedio 
as they termed it, to ſuccor xr {ap that ſhould 
be overcharged ; which was a thing of much can- 
ſequence, and of great wiſdome. For if we cither 
reſpec the incouragement of the Souldiers, or the 
caſualty of Fortane, what could be more added 
to their diſcipline in this behalf., than to have a 
ſecond and a third ſuccour, to give ſtrcagth to the 
fainting weakneſs of their Men , andto repair the 
difadvantage which any accident thould caſt upon 
them? or if their vallor were equally. ballanced , 
and viftory ſtood doubtful , which of the two pars 
tics ſhe ſhould honor; theſe alwa 1a,being 
Cogn 
Victory in deſpi ity unto 


The Second OBSERVATION, 


Oncerning uſe of Tots , it ſhall not be amiſs 
to look into the nature of them, being in 
former times ſo general, that there was no 

Navion, civil or barbarous, but was directed in 
their greateſt affairs, by the ſentence of Lots: As 
we may not refuſe for an undoubted truth , that 
which Salemon ſaith in the fixteenth of Proverbs , 
The lots are caſt into the lap, but the direGion thereof, 
belongetbso the Lord,through the knowledge _ 


3t 


The uſe of 
Lots; 4” 
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of Foſua was dire&ed to: take Achen , the Maris 
ners Fonas, and the Apoſtles to conſecrate Mat- 
this : ſo whether the heathen and barbarous 
ple, whoſe blindneſs in the way of truth could 
dire them no farther , then to {ſenſeleſs ſuperſti- 
tion, and to put them in mind of aduty which they 
owed, but could not tell them what it was, nor 
how to be performed ; whether theſe, I ſay, were 
perſwaded that there was any ſupernatural power 
3n their Lotteries, which direCted the ation to 
the decree of deſtiny , and asthe Gods would have 
it , it remaineth doubtful. | 
Ariſtotle, the wiſeſt of the Heathen, concerning 
things natural , namcth that cvent caſual , or pro- 
cceding from Forttine , of which the reaſon of Man, 
could aign no cauſe, or(as he faith)which hath no 
cauſe. So that whatſoever happened in any ation 
beſides the intent of the Agent and Workmen, 
was termed an effe&t of Fortune , or chance of hab- 
rab: for all other effects, which depended upon a 
certainty and definite cauſe,were neceſlarily pro- 
duced: and therefore could not be caſual, or ſubject 
to the inconſtancy of chance, And becauſe many 
and ſundry. ſuch chances daily happened ,. which 
like terre filii , had no Father, and could not be 
warranted as lawful Children, either to nature or 
to reaſon , by the appeararice ofan efficient cauſe, 
they reduced them allto the power of Fortune,as 
the principal efficient and ſoveraign Motor of all 
ſuch unexpected events: that is , they made no- 
thing elſe the Governeſs and Directreſs of many 
things. Which — to ſuch credit 
amongſt Men , that it ſurpaſled in uy all natu- 
ral cauſes , and was deified with celeſtial honour , 
as the Poet ſaith , Te nos facimus Fortuna deam , £08- 
Joque locamus, By the providence of this blind God- 
deſs, which held her Deity by theTenure of Mens 
ignorance, were all caſual aftions dire&ed, and cf. 


pecially lots, the event whereofdepended only up-. 


on her pleaſure and decree. Neither could their 
direQtion be aſſigned to any other power, for then 
their nature had becnaltered from chance to cer- 
fainty , and the event could not have been called 
Sors, but muſt have been reputed in the order of 
neceſſary effefts , whereof diſcourſe of reaſon ac- 
dwbalgeth a certain foregoing caulſe, 

ny we ſce upon how weak an axletree , 
the gr motions of the godleſs World were 
turned , having irregularity and uncertainty for 
the Inteligemie that governed their revolutions, 
And herein all forts of Men (although in divers 
reſpe&ts) reſted as well contented , as if an Oracle 
had ſpoken unto them , and revcalcd the miſtery 
cf fatal deſtiny, andy 
Rome di the main courſe of her Govern- 
ment, by the fortune of-this mock-deſtiny.. For 
although their Conſuls and Tribunes were elected 
by the people , who pleaſed their own fancy-with 
the free choice of their Commanders , and ſuted 
their obedicnce with a well-liking authority: tye 
the publick affairs which each Conſul was ſeveral- 
ly to manage , wasſharcd out by lots For if an 


Enemy were entred into their Confines , to depos 
pulatc and waſt their Territories , the lots ailigned 
this Conſul, for the Goyernment of the City,and 
the other tocommand the Legions, and to manage 
the War. — 

If Forces were tobe ſent into divers Provifces , 
and againſt ſcyeral Enemies, neither the:Scnat#nor 
the people could give to tither Conſul his task : 
but their peculiar charges were authoriſed by lots. 
If any extraordinary aCtions were to be done inthe 
City, as the dedication of a Temple , the ſanfti- 
fying of the Capitol after a pollution ; Sors omnie 
verjat , thatdidall in all, And yet (notwithſtand- 
ing the weak foundation of this practice in their 
Theology and deepeſt Divinity) we may not. think 
but theſe skilful Archite&s of that abſolute Co- 
vernment , wherein Vertue joined with true wiſ- 
dom, to make an unexampled pattern , we may 
not think , I ſay, but they foreſaw the manifold 
danger , which in the courſe of common aftions, 
could no otherway be preyented, but by the uſe 
of lots, For when thingsare cqually levelled be- 
tween divers objects, and run with indifferency 
to cqual ſtations , there muſt be ſome controuling 
power, to draw the current towards one Coaſt , 
and toappropriate it unto one Channel , that the 
order of Nature be not. inverſed , nor a well cfta- 
bliſhed Government diſturbed. _ the State of 

ome caſting many things with equal. c upon 
a two Several Magiltrats , Which _— be 
performed but by one of them; what better. means 
could there be invented to intereſs the one in that 
office, an4 to diſcharge the other, then toappoint 
an Arbiter,whoſe decree exceeded humane reaſon? 
Of which it could not be ſaid why it was ſo,but that 
it was ſo, Forif the wiſdome of the Senate had 
becg called to Counſel, or the voices of the people 
calculated to determine of the matter , it might 
eaſily have burſt out into civil diſcord, conſidering 
the often contentions between the Senate and: the 
People , the fattions of Clients, and the conſtant 
mutability of every Mans private affeftions neceſ- 
farily inclining unto one, although their worth 
were equal, and by true reaſon indiſcernable which 
might have made the one proud of that which per- 
adyenture he had not, and caſt the other lower then 
would have well beſcemed his Vertues : and there- 
fore to cut off theſe with many other inconvenien=- 
cies, they invented lots, which without cither 
reaſon or will , might decide ſuch controverſies, 

By this it appeareth how little the ancient Law= 


makers reſpected the ground and reaſon of an . 


ordinance , ſo the commodity were great, and the 
uſe important to the good of the State : for as they 
ſaw the thing it ſelf to be caſual , ſo they ſaw that 
caſual things are ſometimes more neceflary thende= 
monlſtrative concluſions: neither ought the nature, 
and ſpeculative conſideration of Laws and Statutes, 
to belong to the common people;but the execution 
and obedience thereof, maketh the commonwealth 
flouriſh, And thusendeth the firſt Commentary of 
Caſar bis War in Galia. WW 


The 


Celar, 


Ceſar, 
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T H E 
Second Commentary 


WARS ® GALLIA. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Ike as when a heavy Body lieth upon the skirt of a larger con- 

tinued Quantity, although it cover but a {mall parcel of the 
whole ſurface, yet the other quarters are burthened, and kept un- 
der with a proportionable meaſure of that weight; and through 
the union and continuation, which binderh all the parts into one 
Toality , feel the ſame ſuppreſſion which hath really ſeiled but 
upon their fellow part: In hike manner, the Belge, inhabiting the 
furtheſt skirt of that triple Continent, ſeemed to-repine at that 
heavy burthen which the Roman Empire had laid upon the Pro- 
vince, the Heduz, and other States of that Kingdom. And, leſt it 
might, in time, be further removed, and laid direAly apon their 
ſhoulders, they thought it expedient, whilſt they felc it but by par- 
ticipation , to gather their ſeveral Forces into one head, and try 
whether they could free their Neighbour-Nations from fo grie- 
vous a yoak, or at the leaſt keep it from coming any nearer unto 
themſelves. And this is the Argument of this Second Book ; which 
divideth it ſelf into two Parts : the Firſt containing the Wars be- 
tween Ceſar and all the States of Belgia united rogether; the Se- 
cond Recording the Battels which he made with ſome of the States 
thereof in particular,as time and occaſion gave him means to effett it. 


CHAP, I. ple of Rome, and had given mutual Hoſta« 

Czſar baſteth to bis Army, Marcheth towards the ges one to another. The grounds of their con- 
Confines of the Belgz, and taketh in the Men of federacy were theſe : Firſt, They were afraid 
Rhcims. that Czar baving ſetled all the reſt of Gal- 


oF 
S, 


. ter quarters in the hither 
Gallia, there came every day 
BEE freſh rumors to him ( the 
rw ſame thing being alſo certi- 

=D fied by Letters from Labie- 


lia in quiet, would bring his Armies upon 
them. Secondly, They were ſolicited to dd 
it by ſome of the Galles 3 ſuch namely, who, 
as they did not deſire the company of the: Ger 
mans /onger in Gallia, ſo they were very much 
troubled , to think, that the Roman Army 


nus) that all the Belgz, being a third part of ſhould winter and ſettle themſelves there ; 


| Gallia, þ24 Leagues togetber againſt the Pro® and ſuch again as levity and inconſtancy 
F 


prompted 


ompted to ſeek, new Governments \ laſtly, 
Lb as ſaw that it was an eaſie mgtter for 
thoſe men that were powerful , and had the 
command of Monies, to ſeize upon Kingdomes 
in Gallia, which they could not ſo eaſily do in 
thoſe parts where the Romans bare ſway. 
Czſar being moved with Letters , and other 
intelligence to this purpoſe, levied two new Le- 
gious in the bither Gallia 3 and, as ſoon as 
Summer came on, ſent them by Q. Pedius bis 
Legate into the further Gallia : and, as ſoon 
a there was Forrage in' the Fields, be himſelf 
came to the Army, He had before given 
ebarge to the Senones, and other of the Galles 
that bordered upon the Belge, to learn every 
day what they could of their doings, and to 
give him an account thereof. Theſe eſently 
informed him, That of a certainty there was 
nothing in Belgia but Muſtering of Soldiers, 
and gathering their Forces into one head. He 
thought it not therefore ſafe to make any fur- 
ther delay; but , having made proviſion of 
Corn, he drew out bis Army from their win- 
tering Camps, and, within fifteen dayes be 
came to the borders of the Belge. As ſoon 
as he was come thither, which was much ſooner 
then was looked for, the men of Rhemes, be- 
ing the uttermoſt of the Belgz, next adjoyn- 
ing to the Celtz, thought it beſt to entertain 
a peaceable reſolution, and ſent Iccius and 
Antebrogius, two of the Chief Men of their 
State, unto Czar, to ſubmit themſelves and 
all that they had, to the mercy of the Roman 
Empire ;, affirming, that they were innocent, 


both of the Connſel of the Belgz, and of their 


conſpiracy againft the Romans. For proof 


whereof , they were ready to give Hoſtages, to 
receive them into their Towns, and to furniſh 
them with Corn, or what other thing they ſtood 
in need of. That the reſt of the Belgz were 
all in Armes, and the Germans on the other 
fide of the Rhene had promiſed to ſend them 
ſuccor : yea, their madneſs was ſo great, that 
they themſelves were not able to hold back the 
Sueſſones from that attempt, being their bre- 
thren, and Kinſmen in blood, and uſing the 
ſame Lawes and Cuſtomes as they did, ha- 
ving both one Magiſtrate, and one form of Go- 
wvernment;, but they would needs ſupport the 

» ſame Dnarrel which the reſt of the Belgz bad 
undertaken, 


OBSERVATION. 


Might here take occaſion to ſpeak ſomewhat 
| of a particular revolt in a general cauſe; and, 
=** how aconfederate State may, in regard of their 
own ſafety , forſake a common quarrel, or what- 


ſoeyer the univerſal ſociety hath cnafted prejudi- 
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Cial to their Common-weal : but that I onely ins 
tend to diſcover Warlike praftices, leaving theſe 
—_ of Law and Policy to men of greater 


"Judgment, and better experience, Onely I ob- 


ſerve, in the behalf of the Roman Government, 
that fuch Cities as yielded tothe Empire,/an$bec- 
came Tributary to their Treaſury ( howſoever 
they were otherwiſe cumbined by confederacy ) 
ſeldome or never repented them of their fact, in 
regard of the noble Patronage which they found 
in that: State, and of the due reſpe(t obſcrved to- 
wards them. 


CHAP.” IL | 
The power of the Belgz, and their preparation for 


thu War. 

Kſar inquiring of the Embaſſadors 
- which came from Rhemes, What 
the States were that had taken Arms, 

and what they were able to do in matter 
War ? found the Belge to be deſcended from 
the Germans 3 who, paſſing over the Rhene, 
time out of mind, and finding it to be a fer» 
tile Countrey , drove away the Galles, and 


ſeated themſelves in their poſſeſſions z, and that 


theſe only, of all the Galles, kept the Cimbri 
and Teutoni from entring into their Coun- 
trey ; and, in that regard, they challenged to 
themſelves great Authority, and vaunted 
much in their Feats of Armes. Concerning 
their number, they had theſe Advertiſements , 
The ® Bellovaci exceeded all the Belge in 
proweſs, anthority, and number of men, being 
able tomakg 100000 fighting men, and, out 
of that number had promiſed 60000 to- 
wards this Undertaking 3 and, in that regard, 
they demanded the Adminiſtration of the 
whole War, Next to them lay the  Sueſſo- 
nes, who dwelt in a large and fruitful coun- 
trey, and bad lately Divitiacus for their 
King, being the moſt powerful man in all Gal- 
lia, who bad in poſſeſſion a great part of theſe 
countreys, and alſo of Britain it ſelf. Galba 
was their King now z on whom, for bis ſiugu- 
lar Juſtice and Prudence, generally with one 
conſent, they beſtowed the management of the 
War. They bad Twelve walled Towns, and 
promiſed to ſet forth 5Oopco Men, The © Ner- 
vii, who were the miſt barbarous amongſt 
them all, and dwelt furtheſt off, promiſed as 
many ; the 4 Atrebatii 15000. the * Ambia- 
nt 10000. the Vellocaſhi and * Veroman- 
dui as many; the 8 Morini 25000. the Me- 
napii 9000O, the Caletes 10000. the Aduati- 
ci 29000. the® Eburones, Condruſi , and 
others, 40000, Cxſar encouraging the Men 
of Rhemes te perſiſt in their faithfulneſs to 
the Roman Empire, propounded to them great 
offers, and liberal promiſes of recompence, and 
commanded all their Senate to come before 
bim, 
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bim, and bring with them their Noble-mens 
Sons to be given up for Hoſtages : which they 
diligently performed by a day appointed. And, 
baving received two eſpecial Advertiſements 


from the Men of Rhemes, the one concerning 


the Mmltitude of the Enemy, and the other, 
touching the ſingular opinion which was gene- 
rally beld of their Manbood : he provided for 
the firſt, by perſwading Divitiacus the Hedu- 
an, that it much imported the whole courſe of 
thoſe buſineſſes, to keep aſunder the Power of 
the Enemy, and to withhold their Forces from 
making a head , that ſo be-might avoid the 
danger. of encountering ſo great a Power at 
one inſtant, Which might eaſily be brought to 
paſs, if the Hedui would enter with a ſtrong 
Power into the Marches of the Bellovaci, and 
(ack their Territories with Sword and Confu- 
fion. Which Divitiacus promiſed to perform 3 
and, to that purpoſe, be Paedil returned into 
bis Country, Upon the Tons Advertiſement, 
which preſented unto him the great valor and 
manhood of bis Enemies, be reſolved, not to be 
#90 haſty in giving them Battel, but firſt to 
prove by Skirmiſhing with bis Horſemen what 
bis Enemies, by their Proweſs, could do, and 
what bis own Men durſt do. 


OBSERVATION. 


is rule of making tryal of the worth of an 
Enemy, bath alwayes. been obſerved by pru- 

dent and grave Commanders, as the ſureſt 
Principle whereon the true Judgment of the event 
may be grounded. For, if the Doctrine of the old 
Philoſophers, which teacheth, that the words non 
putebam, 1 wiſt it not, was never heard out of a 
Wiſe man's mouth, hath any place in the courſe 
of Humane aQions3 it ought eſpecially to be re- 
garded in managing theſe main points , whereon 
the State of Kingdoms and Empires dependeth. 
For, unleſs we be perſwaded, that blind Chance 
dire&eth the courſe of this World, with an un- 
certain confuſion, and that no foreſight can ſway 


the ballance of our hap into cither part of our for-, 


tune; I ſee no reaſon why we ſhould not, by all 
means, endeayour to ground our knowledge upon 
true cauſes, and level our proceedings to that cer- 
tainty, which riſeth from the things themſelves, 
And this is the rather to be urged, in as much as 
our Leaders are oftentimes deceived, when they 
look no further, then to match an Enemy with 
equality of number, referring their valor to be 
tried inthe Battcl ; not conſidering, that the eye 
of it ſelf, cannot diſcern the difference between 
two Champions of like preſence, and outward car- 
Tiage, unleſs it ſee their ſtrength compared toge- 
ther, and weighed as it were in the ſcale of triall : 
which Ceſar omitted not diligently to obſerve, be- 
fore he would adventure the hazard of Battel, 
For, beſides his own fatisfaCtion, it gave great en- 
couragement to his men, when they ſaw themſelyes 
able to countermarch an Enemy, and knew their 
task to be ſubjet to their ſtrength, Neither did 
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he obſerve it only at this inſtant, but throughout 
the whole courſe of his ations; for we find, that 
he never incountered any Enemy, but with ſuffi« 


cient power, cither in tumber, or in valour, to' 


make head againſt them : which equality of ſtrength, 
being firſt laid as a ſure foundation, he uſed his 
own induſtry and skill, and the Diſcipline whercia 
his men were trained, as advantages to overſway 
his Adverſary ; and ſo drew Victory, maugre for- 
tune, _— himſelf, and ſeldome failed in any of his 
Battcls. 


CHAP. mn. 


Czſar paſſeth bis Army over the River * Axona, 
leaving Titurius Sabinus excemped, on the other 
fide, with ſix Coborts, 


S ſoon as Cziar wnderflood, as well 
A by bis diſcoverers, as from the Men 

of Rhemes, that all the Power of the 
B _ was aſſembled together into one place, 
and was now making towards bim no great 
dift ance off he made all the haſte be could to 
paſs bis Army over the River Axona, which 
divided the men of Rhemes from the other 
Belge , and there encamped, IWhereby he 
brought to paſs , that ns Enemy could come 
on the back of bim to work, any diudooxts ez 
and that Corn might be brought unto Lim 
from Rhemes and other Cities without dan- 
geroe And further, that be might command 
the paſſage back again, as occaſion ſhould ſerve, 
to bis beſt advantage , be fortified a Bridge 
which he found on the River with a ſtrong 
garriſon of Men, and cauſed Titurius Sabi- 
nus, 4 Legate, to encamp himſelf on the other 
fide of the River with ſix Coborts, command- 
ing him to fortifie his Camp with a Rampier 
of 12 Foot in Altitude, and a Trench of 18 
foot in breadth. 


OBSERVATION. 


F it be demanded, why Ceſar did paſs his Army 

over the River, leaving it on his back, and did 

not rather attend the Enemy on the other fide, 
and ſo take the advantage of bindring him, if he 
ſhould attempt to paſs over ; I will ſet down the 
reaſons in the ſequel of this War, as the occurren- 
ces ſhall fall out to make them more evident, In 
the mean time let us enter into the particularity 
of theſe fix Cohorts, that we may the vos judge 
of ſuch Troops which were employed in the fer- 
vices of this War. But, that we may the better 
conjefture what number of Soldiers theſe fix Co- 
horts did contain, it ſeemeth expedient a little to 
diſcourſe of the Companies and Regiments which 
the Komans uſed in their Armies, 

And firſt we are to underſtand, that the greateſt 
and chiefeſt Regiment ina Roman Army, was term- 
ed by the name of Legios as Yarro faith, Cuod le- 
guntur milites in deleitu; or as Plutarch ſpeaketh, 
Luod lei ex omnibus eſſent militares ; ſo that it ta- 
keth the name Zegio, of the choice, and ſeleting of 
the Soldiers. Romulus is ſaid to be the firſt author 
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and founder of theſe Legions, making every Legi- 
on to contain 3000 Soldiers: but thortly after 
they were augmented , as Feſtus recordeth, unto 
4000; and afterward again from 4000, to 4200, 
And that numb<r was the common rate of a Legi- 
on, until Zannibal came into 7taly, and then it was 
augmeuted to 5ooo; but, that proportion conti- 
nucd only for that time, Aud again, when Scipio 
went into Africk, the Legions were increaſed to 
62.00 Footmen, and 3oo Horſe, And ſhortly aftcr 
the Macedonian War, the Legiuns that continued 
in Macedonie, to keep the Province from Rc belli- 
on, conſifted of 600e Footmen, and zoo Horſe, Out 
of Ceſar it cannot be gathered, that a Legion in his 
time cid exceed the number of 5000 mrn, but of- 
tentimcs it was ſhort of that number : for he him- 
ſelf faith, that in this War in Gallia, his Soldiers 
were {o waſted, that he had ſcarce 7000 men in 
two Legions, And, if we examine that place out 
of the Third of the Civil War, where he faith, 
that in Pompey his Army, wcre 116 Cohorts, which 
amounted to the number of 55000 men; and, it 
being manifeſt, as w<ll by this number of Cohorts, 
as by the Teſtimony of divers Authors, that Pompey 
his Army conliſted of 11 Legions; if we divide 
55000 into eleven parts, we {hall ind a Legion to 
conſiſt of 5000 men, Which number, or therca- 
bout, being generally known to be the uſual rate 
of a Legion, the Romans alwayes exprelled the 
ſtrength of their Army by the numbcr of Legions 
that were therein: as in this War it is ſaid, that 
Caſar had cight Legions 53 which, by this account, 
might ariſe to 40000 men, beſides affociates, and 
fiich as neceſſarily attended the Army. Further, 
we arc tounderſtand, that every Legion had his pe- 
culiar name, by which it was known, and diltin- 
guiſhed from the rcſt: and that it took cither 
from their order of Muſter, or Enrollment ; as 
that Legion which was firſt cnrolle1 , was called 
the firlt Legion, and that which was iecond in the 
choice, the ſecond Legion, and ſo conlequently of 
the reſt; and ſo we read in this Hiſtory, the ſe- 
yenth, the cighth, the ninth, the tenth, the elc- 
venth and twelfth Legion : or otherwiſe, from the 
Place of their warfare, and ſo we read of Legiones 
Germanice, Pannonice, Britannice, and ſuch others : 
and ſometime of their General, as Auguſta, Clau- 
dia, Vitelliana legiones, and ſo forth : or to conclude, 
from ſome accident of quality, as Rapax, Yittrix, 
Fulmirifera ; Plundring , Viftorious , Lightning, 
and ſuch like, And thus much of the Name and 
Number of a Legion; which I muſt neceſſarily di- 
ſtinguiſh into divers kinds of Soldiers, according 
to the firſt inſtitution of the old Romans, and the 
continual obſervation thereof, unto the decay of 
the Empire, before I come to the deſcription of 
theſe ſmaller parts, whereof a Legion was com- 
pounded. bs 

Firſt therefore, we are to underſtand, that after 
the Conſuls had made a gencral choice, and ſworn 
the Soldiers, the Tribunes choſe out the youngeſt 
and pooreſt of all the reſt, and called them by the 
name of Yelites. Their place, in regard of the 
other Soldicrs, was both baſe and diſhonourable : 
not only becauſe they fought afar off, and were 
lightly armed ; but alſo in regard they were com- 
monly expoſed to the Enemy, as our Forlorn-hopes 
are, Having choſen out a competent number for 
this kind, they proceeded to the choice of them 
which they call Zaſtatj, a degres aboye the Yelites 


4 
both in age and wealth, and termed them by the 
name of #aſtati, for as much, as at thcir firſt inſti- 
tution they fought with a kind of Javelin, which 
the Romans called Haſta: but, before Polybius his 
time they uſcd Piles; notwithſtanding their anti- 
ent name continued unto the latter time of the 
Empire, The third choice which they made, was 
of the ſtrongeſt and luſticſt-bodied men, who, for 
the prime of their age, were called Principes : the 
reſt that remain'd were named Triarii, as Yarro 
ſaith, Quod tertio ordine extremis ſubſidio deponuntur 5 
Theſe were alwaycs the eldeſt and beſt experienced 
men, and were placed in the third divition of the 
Battel, as the laſt help and refuge in all extremi- 
ty, Polybius ſaith , that in his time, the Yelites, 
Haſtati, and Principes , did confiſt of 1260 men 
apiece, and the Triarii never exceeded the pumber 
of 600, although the general number cf a Legion 
were augmented : whereof Lipſous alledgeth theſe 
reaſons; Firſt , becauſe theſe Triarii conſiſted of 
the beſt of the Soldiers, and ſo might countervail 
a greater number in good worth and valour. Se- 
condly , they ſeldome came to buckle with the 
Enemy,but when the controverſic grew very doubt- 
ful. Laſtly, we may well conjecture, that the Vo- 
luntaries, and extraordinary Followers, ranged 
themſclves amongſt theſe Triaries, and ſo made the 
thicd Battcl equal to cither of the former : but 
huwſoever , they never exceeded the number of 
600. And, by this it appearcth, that in Polybius 
his time, the common rate of a Legion was 4200. 

In this diviſion of their men, conſiſted the ground 
of that well-ordered Diſcipline ; for, in that they 
diſtinguiſhed them according to their years and 
ability, they reduced their whole ſtrength into ſe- 
veral claſſes ; and ſo diſpoſed of theſe different 
parts, that, in the general compoſition of their 
whole body, every part might be fitted with place 
and office, according as his worth was anſwerable to 
the ſame: and ſothey made not only a number in 
groſs, but a number diſtin& by parts and proper- 
ties; that from every accident which met with 
any part of th: Army, the judgment might deter- 
minc, how much, or how little it imported the 
whole body : beſides the great uſe which they 
male of this diſtinCtion, in their d of honor 
and preferment, a matter of no ſmall conſequence, 
in the excellency of their Government. 

The ſoldiers , at their Enrollment, being thus 
divided, according to their years and ability, they 
then reducel them into ſmaller Companies, to 
make them fitrer for command and fight: and ſo 
they divided the Haſtati , Principes, and Triarii, 
cach of them into xo Companies, making of thoſe 
three ſorts of Soldiers zo ſmall Regiments, which 
they called Manipuli: And again, they ſubdivi- 
ved every. Maniple into two equal parts, and cal- 
led them Ordines, which was the leaſt Company in 
a Legion, and according to the rate ſet down by 
Polybius, contained 600 Soldiers, In every Ordo 
there was a Centurion or Captain, and a Licute. 
nant, whom they named Optio, or Tergiduor. The 
Maniplcs of the Triarii were much letler than the 
Maniples of either the Haſtati or the Principes; for 
as much as their whole Band conſiſted but of 660 
Men. The Yelites were put into no ſuch Compa- 
nics, but were cqually diſtributed amongſt the 
other Maniples; and therefore the Haſtati, Prin- 
cipes and Triarii were called, ſubſignani milites, to 
make a difference between them and the Foe; 
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which were not divided into Bands, and ſo con- 


ſequently had no Enſign of their own , but were 


diſtributed amongſt the other Campanies: fo that 
every Maniple had forty Yelites attending upon it, 
And now1 come to the deſcription of a Cohort , 
which the Hiſtory here mentioneth, 

The word Cobors in Latine doth fignifie, that 
part of ground which is commonly incloſed be- 
fore the gate of a houſe, which from the ſame word 
we call a Court , and Yarro giveth this reaſon of 
the Metaphor. As ina farm houſe, ſaith he,many 
out-buildings joined together, make one incloſure, 
ſo a Cohort conſiſteth of ſeveral Maniples joined 
rogether in one body. This Cohort conſiſted of 
three Maniples; for every Legion had ten Cohorts, 
which muſt - neceflarily comprehend thoſe thirty 
Maniples : but theſe three Maniples were not all of 
one and the ſame kind of Souldiers, as three Ma- 
niples of the Haſtati, three of the Principes , and 
three of the Triarii, as Partricius in his Paralleli , 
ſeemeth to affirm; for ſo there would have remain- 
ed an odd Maniple in every kind , that could not 
have been brought into any Cohort : but a Cchort 
contained a Maniple of the Haſtati , a Maniple of 
the Principes, and a Maniple of the Triarii; and 
ſo all the thirty Maniples were included into ten 
Cohorts, andcvery Cohort was a little Legion , 
foraſmuch as it conſiſted of all thoſe ſorts of Soul- 
diers that were in a Legion. So that making a 
Legion to contain five thouſand Men , a Cohort 
had five hundred; and ſo theſe fix Cohorts which 
he encampecd on the other fide of the River, un- 
der the command of Titurins Sabians, contain: d 
three thouſand Souldiers : but if you make a Le- 
gion to conſiſt but of four thouſand two hundred , 
which was the more uſual rate, there were two 
thouſand five hundred and twenty Souldiers in theſe 
fix Cohorts. 

By this therefore it may appear, that a Legion 
conſiſted of four ſorts of Souldiers , which were 
reduced into ten Cohorts , and every Cohort con- 
tained three Maniples , and every Maniple two Or- 
ders , andevery Order had the Centurion march- 
ing in the head of the Troop , and every Centuri- 
on had his Optionem, or Licutenant , that flood in 
the tail of the Troop. . 

When a Legion ſtood ranged in Battle, ready 
to confront the Enemy, the leaſt Body or Squadron 
that it contain2d was a Maniple : wherein the two 
Orders were joined om jointly tenin 
front , and twelvein fhle . and fo every hve hiles , 
had their Centurion in front , and Licutenant in 
therereward , to direct them in all-adventures. 
In the time of the Emperors, their Battallions con- 
ſiſted of a Cohort, and never exceeded that num- 
ber, how great ſoever the Army were. 

Polybius diſtinguiſhing a Manipl= into two Cen- 
turics or Orders, ſaith, that th: Centurion firſt 
choſen by the Tribunes , commanded the right Or- 
der , which was that Order which ſtood on the 
right hand , known by the name of Primus ordo ; 
and the Centurion elected in the ſecond courſe, 
commanded the left Order ; and in the abſence of 
cither of them , he that was preſent of them two, 
commanded the whole Maniple, And ſo we find, 
that the Centurion of the firſt place was called 
Prior Centuris, it which ſenſe Ceſaris to be un- 
derſtood , where he ſaith, thatall the Centurions 
of the firſt Cohort were ſlain, preter principem prio- 
rem. From whence we gather two ſpecialtics; firſt 


COMMENTARIES. 


the priority between the Centurions of the ſame 
Maniple; for a Cohort confiſting of three Mani- 
ples , whereof the firſt Maniple were Triarii ; the 
ſecond Principes, andthe third Haſtati, and every 
Maniple containing two Orders , and every Or- 
der aCeaturion; he ſaith that all the Centurions 
of this Cohort were ſlain , ſaving the firit or upper 
Centurion of the Principes. 
which I obſerve, is the title of the firſt Cohort : for 
theſe ten Cohorts, whereof a Legion conſiſted, 
were diſtinguiſhed by degrees of worthineſs; and 
that which was held the worthieſt in the cenſure of 
the EleCtors , took the priority both of place and 
name , and was called the firſt Cohort ; the next, 
the fecond Cohort; aud fo conſequently unto the 
tenth and laſt, 

Neither did the Legions want their degrees of 
preeminence , both in embattelling and in cncamp- 
ing , according cither to the ſeniority of their in- 
rolment , or the favor of their General, or their 
own Vertue : And ſo we read that in theſe Wars 
in Gallia, the tenth Legion had the firſt place in 
Caſars Army. And thus much concerning the di- 
vifions and ſeycral Companies of a Legion, an1 the 
degrees of honour which they held in the ſame, 

pon this deſcription it ſhall not be amiſs, briefly 


.to lay open the molt apparent commoditics depend- 


ing upon this diſcipline; the excellency whereof, 
more plainly appeareth, being compared to that 
Order which Nature hath obſerved in the frame 
of her worthieſt Creatures: for it is evident, that 
ſuch Works of Nature, come nearer to perfect ex- 
cellency , whoſe material ſubſtance is moſt parti- 
cularly diſtinguiſhed into parts, and hath every 
part indued with that property which beſt agree- 
cth to his peculiar ſervice. For being thus furni- 
ſhed with diverſity of inſtruments , and theſe di- 
rected with fitting abilities,the Creature muſt needs 
expreſs many admirable effefts, and diſcover the 
worth of an excellent nature: whereas thoſe other 
bodies that are but flendzrly laboured, and find 
leſs favor in Natures forge , being as abortives , 
or barbarouſly compoſed , wanting the diverſity , 
both of parts and faculties, areno way capable of 
ſuch excellent uſes , nor fit for ſuch diſtint ſervi- 
ces , as the former that are direfted with fo man 

properties , and inabled with the power of ſo we 

diſtinguiſht faculties, Which better works of 
Nature the Romans imitated in the Architeture of 
their Army , dividing it into ſuch neceſſary and 
ſerviceable parts, as were belt fiting all uſes and im- 
ployments; as firſt Legions, and Legions into Co- 
horts, and Cohorts into Maniples, and Maniples 
into Centuries or Orders, and theſe into Files; 
wherein every Man knew his place, and kept the 
ſame without exchange or confuſion ; and thus 
the univerſal multitude, was by order diſpoſed in- 
to parts, until it came unto a unity, For it can- 
not be denied, but that theſe Centurics were in 
themſelves ſo ſenſibly diſtinguiſhed , that every 


Souldier carried in his mind the particular Map of 


his whole Century : for in imbattelling,cvery Cen- 
tury was diſpoſed into bye Files,containing twelve 
in a File; whereof the Leaders were always cer- 
tain, and never changed but by death, or ſome 
other ſpecial occaſion ; and every Leader knew his 
follower , and every ſecond knew the third Man, 

and ſo conſequently unto the laſt, 
Upon thele particularities it plainly a h, 
how caſte a matter it was to reduce their Troops 
into 
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intoany order of a March ra Battle, to make the 
front the flank , or flank front , when they were 
broken and diſrankt to rally them intoany form , 
when every Man knew both his own and his fellows 
ſation, If any Companies were to be imployed 
upon ſudden ſervice , the general Idea of the Ar- 
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Commanders, would not ſuffer them toerr, in 
taking out ſuch convenient Troops,both for num- 
ber and quality , as might beſt agree with the ſafe- 
ty of the Army , or nature of the aftion, At all 
occaſions and opportunities , theſe principles of 
advantage offered themſelves as ready means to 
put in execution any deſign or ſtratagem whatſo- 
ever : the projet was no ſooner reſolved of, but 
every Man could readily point out the Companics 
that were fit to execute the intention, And which 
is more important in regard of the life and ſpirit 
of eycry ſuch part , their ſodality was ſweetened, 
or rather ftrengthened with the mutual acquaint- 
ance and friendſhip one of another ; the Captain 
marching always in the head of the Troop, the 
Enſign in the midſt, and the Licutenant in the rerc- 
ward, and every Man accompanied with his Neigh- 
bour and his friend:which bred a true and unfeign- 
ed courage , bothin regard of theraſclves and of 
their followers, Beſides theſe ſpecialties, the pla- 
ces of title and dignity depending upon this Order, 
were no ſmall means to cut off all matter of civil 
diſcord-, and inteſtin= difſenſion : for here every 
Man-knew his place in the File , and every File 
knew his place in the Century , andevery Centy- 
Ty in the Maniple , and every Maniple in the Co» 
hort, andeycry Cohort in the Legion, and every 
Legion in the Army ; and fo every Souldier had 
his place according to his Vertue , and every place 
gavc honour-to the Man , according as their dilci- 
Plinc had determined thereof. | 

The want of this diſcipline hath Jiſhonoured the 
martial Government of this age with bloodſhed 
and murthers; whereof France is too truca wit- 
neſs, as well inregard of the French themſelves, as 
of our Engliſh, Forces , that have been ſent thither 
to appeaſe their Tumults : for through defect ofthis 
order , which alloteth to every Man his due place, 
the controverſic grew between Sir William Drurie , 
and Sir Fobn Burrowes , the iſſue whereof is too 
wellknown to the World : wherein, as our Com- 
manders in France have been negligent , ſo I may 
not forget to give due commendation to the care 
which is had of this point amongſt the Engliſh 
Troops in the ſervice of the States in the United 
Provinces, where they are very curious in appoint- 
ing every Man his place in the File , and every File 
in the Troop , and find much benefit thereby , be- 
_ the honour of reviving the Koman dilci- 
Plinc, 

To conclude this point, I will only touch in a 
word , the bencfit which the Romans ſound in their 
{mall battallions , and the diſadvantage we have in 
making great Squadrons, And firſt it cannot be 
denied , but that ſuch Troops ſtand beſt appointed, 
for diſpoſition and array of Battel , which ſtand- 
ing (trong to reccive a ſhock , bring moſt Mecn to 
fight with the Encmy;for the principal things which 
are required in ſetting of a Battel , are ſotoorder 
the Troops , that the depth in flank , may ſerve 
conveniently to withſtand the aſſault , taking up 
no.more then may well ſerve for that purpoſe , 
and giving mcaus to the reſt to fight with the 


Enemy : and in theſe two points, were both 
thcir defenfive and offenhve confiderations compre» 
hended. But ſmaller Troops and Battalions afford 
this conveniency better then great Squadrons , 
which drown up many able Men in thedepth of 
their flanks, and neycriſuffer them to appear , but 
when the breaking of the Squadron doth preſent 
them to the butchery of the Enemy, The Macedo- 
nian Phalanx , as I have noted in the firſt Book , 
never carried above ſixteen in flank, and brought 
five hundred to fight in front, And theſe little 
Battallions (conſid.ring them as they ſtood in bat- 
tcl ray) madc as great a front or greater , then that 
of the Phalanx, keeping a depth anſwerable to 
the ſame ; beſides the ſecond and third Battel, 
which always were to ſuccor them , which the 
Phalanx wanted : neither would their thick and 
cloſe imbattelling, admit any ſuch ſuccor bchiad 
them. Now if we compare the advantages and 
diſcommoditics, which by place and accidcnt 
were incident to cither of theſe , we ſhall find 
great odds between them. Theſe great Squadrons 
are not feahble , but in plain and open places , 
where they may cither ſtand immovycable, or make 
caſie and flow motions , without ſhaking or diſor- 
dcring their body : but the leſſer arc a ſcantling 
for all places, champion or woody , level or unc- 
ven, or of what fite or quality focver, And to 
conclude, if two or three ranks of theſe great bat- 
tallions chance to be broken and diſordered, the 
whole body is as much intcreſſed in the diſorder , 
as the ſaid ranks are , and hath leſs mcans to rally 
itſelf, than any other leſſer company : but if. auy 
violence chance to rout a Maniple , it proccedeth 
no farther in the Army , than that part which it ta- 
keth : neither can the diſranking of any one part, 
b-tray the ſafety of the Army todiſorder and con- 
fuſion , foraſmuchas their diſtinfion ſerved tocut 
off ſuch inconveniences , and yet no way hindered 
the general uniting of their ſtrength into one bo- 
dy,More may be ſaid concerning this matter ; but I 
only point at it , and leaye the due conſideration 
thereof to the judgment of our Commanders, and 
return to our Hiſtory, 


CHAP. IV. 


The Belge attempt the ſurprize of * Bibrax : 
Ceſar ſendeth ſuccor unto it. 


Here was a Town called Bibrax , be« 

| longing to the State of Rhemes, 
about eight miles from Cz(ars Camp 

which the Belg thought to bave ſurpriſed, as 
they 'came along to meet with Cxfar z and 
Suddenly aſſaulted it with ſuch fury , that 
the Townſmen could bardly hold out the firſt 
day. The Celtz and Belge uſe ohe and the 
Jame manner in aſſaulting a Town : for ha= 
ving beſet the whole compaſs of the wall, with 
ranks of Souldiers , they never ceaſe flinging 
of ſtones, until they ed the wall naked of de- 
fendantsz and then caſting themſelves into a 
Feſtudo, they-approach tothe gate , and un- 
dermine the walls. Which thing'was eaſily ef- 
felied bere;, for ſo great was the number of 
them that threw jlones and darts, that it was 
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impoſſible for the defendants to abide upon the 
walls, As ſoon as the night had made an exd 
of the aſſault , Iccius of Rhemes , a Man of 
great birth and anthority in bis Country , who 
at that time was Governor of the Town , and 
had been before with Czar, to treat and 
conclude a Peace , ſent him word by Meſſen. 
ers, thatif there came not preſent ſuccour, 
Ge was not able to bold out any longer. The 
Same night about midnight , ( uſing the ſame 
Meſſengers for guides) be ſent both Numidi- 
an and Cretian Archers, and Slingers of the 
Iſtes of Baleares torelieve the Townzby means 
whereof , the Townſmen , were put in good 
hope to make their party ſtrong , and the Ene- 
made hopeleſs of winning the Town : and 
rare after a ſmal ſtay, having depopmla. 
ted their fields, and burned their Villages and 
out-buildings, they marched with all their pow- 
er towards Czfars Camp , and within leſs 
than two miles of the Army , they incamped 
their whole Hoſt , which as was gathered by 
the ſmoke and fire, took up more ground than 
eight miles in breadth. 


The Fiſk OBSERVATION. 


N the deſcription of their aſſault , we are to ob- 
|| ſerve two circumſtances, The firſt is, the man- 
ner they uſed in a ſudden ſurpriſe : The ſecond 
is, the form and quality of a Teſtudo. Although 
Ceſar ſeemeth to attribute this manner of aflault- 
ing a Town, as peculiar to th2 Galles, yet we 
may not think but that the Romans uſed it as often 
as they had occaſion to ſurpriſeany City: but be- 
cauſe the Galles knew no other means'to take a 
Town but this , therefore he ſetteth it down as pe- 
culiar unto them. The Romans called this man- 
ner of aſſault Corona; and ſo we read oftentimes 
this Phraſe, Cingere urbem Corona , foraſmuch as 
the Souldiers incloſed the Town with a Circle, and 
ſo reſembled a Crown or Garland, Ammianus (pca- 
keth of a triple Crown of Souldiers, which in- 
compaſſeda Town: and Foſepbus telleth of Fotapa- 
ta , which the Romans beſieged , duplici peditum c0- 
r0n4 , With a double Circle of Footmen: and bc- 
fides theſe, there was a third Circle of Horſ:men, 
outmoſt of all. There is no further matter to be 
obſerved but this, that in ſurpriſing a Town,they 
incircled it round about with thick continned ranks 
of Men , and where they found the wall weakeſt, 
there they cntred as they could. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


is lively deſcribed in Livie after this manner, 

In the Amphitheatre , where the people did 
often afſemble to ſee ſtrange ſights, and publick 
ſhews, were brought in(ſaith he) ſixty luſty young 
Men, who after ſome motion , and ſeemly march, 
caſt themſelves into a ſquare Troop , and roohng 
their heads, cloſe with their Targets: the firſt 
rank , which made the front of the Teſtudo, ſtood 


T* Teſtudo requiretha larger diſcourſe , and 
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up right on their feet ; the ſecond rank bowed it 
{elf ſomewhat lower; the third and fourth ranks 
did more incline themſelves, and ſo conſequently 
unto the laſt rank , which kneeled on the ground : 
and (o they madea body reſembli the fide 
ofan houſe, which they called Teftudo. Unto this 
Squadron ſo itrongly combined together, came 
two Souldiers running , ſome an hundred and fifty 
foot off, and threatning cach other with their wea- 
pons , ran nimbly up the fide of the roof; and 
{omctimes making as though they would defend 
it, againſt an Enemy that would have entred upon 
it , ſometimes again encountring cach other in the 
midit of it , leaped up and down as ſteadily, as if 
they had been upon firm ground. And which is 
more ſtrange , the front of a Teſtudo being apply 
cd to the fide of a wall, there aſcendei many arm- 
ed Men upon the ſaid Teftudo , and fought in an 
equal height, with other Souldicrs , that ſtood 
upon the ſaid wall to defend it. Thedifiimilitude 
in the compoſition was this, that the Souldiers that 
were in front, and in the. fides of the ſquare , 
carried not their Targets over their heads as the 
other did , but covered their bodies with them ; 
and ſo no weapons, cither caſt from the wall, or 
otherwiſe thrown againſt it , could any way hurt 
them ; and whatſoever weight fell upon the Teſtu- 
do, it quickly glyded down by the declivity of 
the roof, without any hurt or annoiance at all. 

Thus far Zivie gocth; neither do I know what 
toſay further of it: the chicfeſt uſe thereof was 
in a ſurpriſe or ſudden attempt againſt a Town, 
before the Townſmen were throughly prepared tos 
defend the ſame, This invention ſerved them to 
approach the wall with ſafety, and fo either toun- 
dermine it, or climbup : and to that end they of- 
tentimes ereded one Teſtudo upon another. Ta- 
citus ſaith, that the Souldiers climbed upon the 
wall ſuper iteratam ad——_ by one Teſtudo made 
upon another, And this was the ancient form and 
-- a Teſtudo, in a ſudden affault- or ſur- 
priſe. 

Dio Caſſms, in the afts of Antony faith , that be- 
ing galled with the Parthian Archers , he comman- 
ded his whole Army to put it ſelf into a Teſtudo , 
which was (© ſtrange a fight to the Parthians, that 
they thought the Romans had ſunk down for weark- 
neſs and faintneſs; and ſo forſaking their horſes , 
drew their ſwords to have made execution: and 
then the Romans, at a watch-word given, roſe again 
with ſuch a fury , that they put them all to ſword 
and flight, Diodeſcribeth the ſame Te after 
this manner : They placed, ſaith he, their baggage, 
their light-armed Mcn and their horſemen in the 
midit; and thoſe heavy-armed footmen that carricd 
long gutt.r-tiled Targets, were in the utmolt cir= 
cles next unto the enemy : the reſt (which bare 
large oval Targets, were thronged together 
throughaut the whole Troop, and fo covered 
with their Targets , both themſelves and their fel- 
lows,that there was nothing diſcerned by the Ene- 
my, but a roof of Targets. , which were fo tiled 
together , that Men might ſafely go upon them, 

Farther, we oftentimes read , that the Romans 
caſt themſelves intoa Teſtudo, to break through an 
Enemy , or torout anddiſrank a Troop. And this 
uſe the ”_—_ had of a Teſtudo , in field ſervices , 
and only by the benefit of their Target, It wascal- 
led a Teſtudo in regard of the ſtrength , for that it 
covercd and ſheltred, as a ſhell covercth a fiſh, And 
let this ſuffice concerning a Teſtudo. wy 
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The Third OBSERV ATION. 


Hirdly , we may obſerve how carefully C- 
[ ſar provided for the ſafety of ſuch ſuccors as 


he ſent unto Bibrex : for he commanded the | 


fame Meſſengers that cate from the Town to di- | 
rect them as the beſt and ſureſt guides in that jour- 
ney; leaſt peradventure-throngh ignorance of the 
way , they might fall inro inconveniencics or dan- 
gers, - A matter of no ſmall conſequence in mana- 
ging a War; but deferveth an extraordinary im- 
portunity , to perſwade the neceſſity of this dili- 
gence: for a General that hath perfectly diſcove- 
red the nature of the Country , through which he 
is to march, and knoweth the true diſtance of pla- 
ccs, the quality of. the ways, the compendiouſneſs 
of turnings , the nature of the Hills,and the courſe 
of the Rivers , hath all theſe particularltics, as 
main advantages , -'to'give meansof*ſo mairy ſe- 
veral attempts upon an Enemy. And in this point 
Hamnniba had a ſingular dexterity , and excelled all 
the Commanders of his time , in making uſe of the 
way Þy which he was to paſs. * But he that leadeth 
an Army by an unknown and undiſcovered way , 
and marcheth blindfold upon uncertain advyenturcs, 
is ſubze& toas many caſualties and diſadvantages , 
as the other hath opportunities of good fortune, 
Let every Man therefore perſwade himſelf , that 
good Dilcoverers are as the cyes of an Army, and 
ſerve for lights in the darkneſs of ignorance, to 
dire& the reſolutions of good providence , and 
make the path of ſafcty ſo manifeſt, that we need 
not ſtumble upon caſualtics. Caſar in his journey 
to Arioviſtus , uſed the help of Drvitiacus the He- 
duan, in whom amoneſt all the Galles, he repoſed 
greateſt confidence , to-diſcoyer the way ', and ac- 
quaint him with the paſſages : and before he would 
und:rtake his Voyage unto * Britanie , he well 
informed himſelf by Merchants and Travailers, of 
the quantity of the Iſland, the quality of the peo- 
ple, their uſe of War, and the opportunity of their 
Haycns, - Neither was he atisfied with their rela- 
tions , but he ſent Caius Yoluſenns,in a ſhip of War, 
to ſee what he could farther diſcover concerning 
the'e points, Szetonizs addeth moreover, that he 
never carried his Army per inſidioſa itinera,through 
_ where they were ſubject to be way-laid,un- 
3 he had firſt well diſcovered the places, 
Concerning the order which skilful Leaders have 
obſerved in diſcoveries, we are to know that this 
point conſiſteth of two parts; the one, inunder- 
ſtanding the perfe@ deſcription of the Country; 
the ſecond, in ob'erving the motionsof the Ene- 
my, Touching the firſt, we find as well by this,as 
other Hi/*ories , that the Romans uſed the Inhabi- 
tants of the Country for Guides , as beſt acquaint- 
ed with their native places, that they might not 
err in ſo important a matter; provided always that 
their own ſcouts wereev:r abroad to underſtand, 
what they could of themſelves, that they might 
not altogether rely upon a ftrangers direction. 
The motions of the Enemy were obſerved by the 
horſemen : and theſe for the moſt part were Yete- 
y4ni, well expcrjenced in the matter of War, and 
ſo the General received ſound advertiſements : and 
they were not too forward upon any new mo- 
tion, unkeſs they found it confirmed by divers ways, 
for ſore Eſpials __ , Cither through paſſion 
pncd ,in the Helverian War. 


or afefion , as it 
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If therefore the uſe and benefit which prudent and 
wiſe Commanders mad: of this diligence , or the 
misfortune which the want of this knowledge 
brought upon the ignorant , have any authority to 
perſwade a circumſpect 


point, 
The Fourth OBSERV A TION. 


© Souldicrs which Ceſar ſent to relieve Bi- 
brax,werc Archers of Creta and Numidia,and 
Slingers of the Ifles Baleares, which are now 
called Majorica, and Minorica: which kind of wea- 
pon, becauſe it ſeemeth ridiculous to the Souldiers 
of theſe times, whoſe- conceits are held up with 
the fury of theſe fiery engines, I will therefore 
in bricf diſcover the oature and nſec thercof, 

The Latines (faith Iſdore) called this weapon 
funda, quod ex ea fundanner lepides, becauſe out of 
it tones are caſt, Plinie attributeth the iryention 
thereof to the Iſlanders called Baleares, Florus 
in his third Book, and cighth Chapter , ſaith that 
theſe Baleares uſed three ſorts of flings, and no 
other weapon beſides; and that a boy had never 
any meat given him , before he had firſt ſtruck it 
with a fling. Strabo diſtinguiſheth theſe three 
ſorts of ſlings which the Belzares uſed , and faith , 
that they had one fling with long reins, which 
they uſed when they would caſt afar off; and ano- 
ther with ſhort Reins,which they uſed near at hand; 
and the third with reines of a mean ſize, to caſt 
a reaſonable diſtance, Lipſous aith,that in Colum- 
n4 Antonina at Rome , he oblerved that the Bales» 
rean was made with one ſling about his head, ano- 
ther about his belly, and the third in his hand ; 
which might be their ordinary manner of carry- 
ing them. The matter whereof they made was 
threefold : the firſt was hemp or cotron , the ſe- 
cond hair,and the third finews for of cith-r of theſe 
ſtufs they commonly made them. The form and 
faſhion of a ſling reſembled a platted rope, ſome- 
what broad in the midſt, with an Oval compaſs; 
and fo by little and little decreafiug into two thongs 
orreins. Their manner of ſlinging was to whirlit 
twice or thrice about their head , and ſo to caſt 
out the bullet , Yirgil ſpeaking of Mezemius,ſaith, 


Iyſe ter addufa circum caput egit habeng, 
He fercht the rein three times about bis bead, 


But Yegetius preferreth that skil which caſt the bul- 
let with once turning it about the head. In Suides 
we find , that theſe Baleares did commonly caſt a 
ſtone of a pound weight : which agreethto theſe 
nam*<s in Ceſar, fundas librales, The leaden bullets 
are mentioned by Saluſt, in the war with Fugurth, 
and by Lrvie, where he faith, that the Conſul 
provid:d great ſtore of arrows, of bullets, and of 
ſmall ſtones to be caſt with flings, This weapon 
was in requeſt amongſt divers Nations, as well in 
regard of the readineſs and eafic reiterating of the 
blow : as alſo for that the bullet fled very far, with 
grcat violence, The diſtance which they could ca- 
fily reach with their ſling, is expreſſed in this verſe, 


Fundum Varro vocar, quem poſsis mittere funda. 
Fundum, according to Yarro, is ſo much ground as 


a man may ſling over. Which Yegerius pages: 
tct 


care herein, this little / 
that hath been ſpoken may be ſufficient for this | 


Lib 
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'teth tobe Six hundred Foot, Their violence was 
ſach, as the ſame Author afkrmeth in his Firſt Book 
and fixteenth Chapter, that neither Helmet, Ga- 
berdine, nor Corſclet conld dear out the blow; 
but he that was hit witha fling, was flain ffne in- 
vidia ſanguinis, as he ſaith in the ſame place, Zu- 
crece, Ovid, and Lucan, three of the Latine Poets, 
ſay, That a Bullet skilfully caſt out of aSling, went 
with ſuch violence, that it melted asit flew : where- 
of Seneca giveth this reaſon ; Motion, ſaith he, doth 
extenuate the Ayre, and that extenuation or ſubtilty 
doth inflame ; and ſo 4 Bultet,caſt out of a Sling, melt- 
eth as it flyeth. But howſocver, Diodorus Siculus 
affirmeth; That theſe BaleareanSlingers, brake both 
Target, Head-picce, or any other Armour what- 
ſever. 

There are alſo two other ſorts of Slings, the one 
mentioned by Zivie and the other by Yegetius. That 
in Livie is called Ceſtrophendo; which caſt a ſhort 
Arrow with a long thick head : the other in Yege- 
rius is called Fuſtibalus, which was a Sling made of 
a Cord and a Staffe, But, let this ſuffice for Slings 
and Slingers, which were reckoned amongſt their 
Light-armed Soldiers, and uſed chiefly in afſault- 
ing , and defending Towns and Fortrefſes, where 
the heayy-armed Soldiers could not come to 
buckle; and preſent the place of our Harquebu- 
fiers, which, in their proper nature, arc levis 4r- 
mature milites , Light-armed Soldiers, although 
more terrible than thoſe of anticnt times, 


CHAP, V. 


Czſar confronteth the Belgz in form of Battel, 


but without any blow given: the Belgz attempt 
the paſſing of the River Axona; but in vain, 
and 10 their Joſs : they conſult of breaking up the 
War. 


Kſar at the firſt reſolved not to give 
So tbem Battel, as well in regard of their 
multitude, as the general fame and 

opinion conceived of their valour : notwith- 
ſtanding be daily made trial by light skarmiſhes 
with bis Horſemen , what the Enemy could 
do, and what his own men durſt do. And 
when be found that his own Men were nothing 
inferiour to the Belge, be choſe a convenient 
place before bis Camp, and put bis Army in 
Battel : the Bank, where be was encamped ri- 
ſing ſomewhat from a plain Level, was no 
larger than would ſuffice the Front of the Bat- 
tel 3; the two ſides were ſteep, and the Front 
roſe aflope by little and little, until it came 
again to a Plain, where the Legions were 
imbattelled, And, leaſt the Enemy, abound- 
ing in multitude, ſhould circumvent bis Men, 
and charge them in the flank as they were fight- 
ing, ( which they might eaſily £ with their 
number ) be drew an overthwart Ditch be- 
hind his Army, from one fide of »he Hill to the 
other, Six bundred paces in length, the ends 
whereof be fortified with Bulwarks , and pla- 
ced therein ſtore of Engines. And leavi 
in his Camp the two Legions which he bad 


Laſt enrolled in Lombardi , that they might 
be ready to be drawn forth when there ſhould 
need any ſucconr , be-imbantelled bis other fix 
Legions in the Front of the Hill, before bis 
Camp. - The Belgz alſo bringing forth their 
Power , confronted the Romans in order of 
Battel, There lay between both the Armies 
a ſmall Mariſh over which the Enemy ex- 
pedted that Cxfar ſhould have paſſed y, and 
Czfſar on the other fide attended to ſee" if the 
Belgz would come over, that bis Men might 
bave charged them in that troubleſome po 
ſage. In the mean time the Cavalry on both 
Gider incountered between the two Battels : 
and, after long expedation on either ſide, net- 
ther party adventuring to paſs over. Czlar 
baving got the better in the Skirmiſh between 
the Horſemen, thought it ſufficient for that 
time, both for the encouraging of bis own men, 
and the conteſting of ſo great an Army, and 
therefore he conveyed all bis Men again into 
their Camp. From that place the Enemy im- 
mediately took bis way to the River Axona, 
which lay bebind the Romans Camp : and 
there finding Foords, they attempted to paſs 
over part of their Forces, tothe end they might 
either take the Fortreſs, which Q. Titurius 
kept, or break, down the Bridge, or ſpoil the 
Territories of the State of Rhemes, and cut 
off the Romans from Proviſion of Corn. Cz= 
ſar having advertiſement thereof from Tituri- 
us, tranſported over the River, by the Bridge, 
all bis Horſemen, and Light armed Numi- 
dians ; with bis Slingers and Archers, and 
marched with. them himſelf. The confli was 
bot iu that place : the Romans charging their 
Enemies as they were troubled in the water, 
flew a great number of them; the reſt, lik 
deſperate perſons, adventuring to paſs over up+ 
ou the dead carkaſes of their fellowes, were 
beaten back, by force of Weapons : and the 
Hor, — ſuch as bad firſt gas 
over the W ater, and ſlew every man of them. 
When the Belge perceived themſelves fru- 
ſtrated of their hopes of winning Bibrax,of paſ- 
fing the River,and of drawing the Romans in- 
to places of focbainagy, ant that their own 
proviſions began to fail them they called a coun- 
cil of War wherein they reſolved, That it was 
beſt for the State in general, and for every 
man in particular, to break, up their Camp, 
and to return home unto their own houſes : 
and into whoſe Confines or Territories ſoever 


the Romans ſhould firſt enter, _ 
and waſte them in boſtile manner, that | thi- 


ng ther they ſhould baſten from all parts, and 
there give them _— z to the end 


SY 


rather try the matter. i ay owe: 
then abroad in a ftrange vown place, 
and- have. their - Henſhold Proviſion al 
wayes at band to maintain them, And #bis 
the rather. was concluded, for ar much as 
they bad intelligence, that Divitiacus, with s 
great Power of the Hedui, approached near 
to the borders of the Bellovaci 3 who, in that 
regard, made baſte homeward to defend their 


Country 
The firſt OBSERVATION, 


| we may obſerve the Art which he uſed to 
Pricamcrd the ſtrength of ſo great a Multi- 
tude, by chuſing out fo convenient a place , 
which was. no broader in Front than would ſuf- 
fice the Front. of his Battcl : and, having both the 
fdes of the Hill ſo.ſtcep, that the Enemy could not 
aſcend, nor climb vp, but to their own overthrow; 
he made the back-part of the Hill trong by Art, 
and ſo placed his Soldiers, as it were in the Gate of 
a Fortreſs, where they might either iſſue out, or 
retire at their pleaſure, Whereby it appearcth 
how much he preferred ſecurity and ſafety before 
the vain Opinion of Fool-hardy Reſolution, which 
favourcth of Barbariſme rather than-of true Wiſ- 
dome : for, he ever thought it great gain to loſe 
nothing : and, the day brought alwayes good for- 
tune, that dclivercd up.the Army ſafe unto the 
evening.; attending until advantage had laid ſure 
principles of voy and yet Ceſar was never 
thought a-Cowar 37 (rr 
opt it appeareth what uſe he made by paſ- 
fing his Army over the River, and attending 4 
Enemy on the further fide, rather thangn the fide 
of the State of Rhemes; for, by that meanes, he 
brought t5 paſs, that whatſoever | the | Enemy 
ſhould- attempt , in any part or quarter of the 
Land, his Forces were ready to trou le their roy 
ceedings; as. it happened in their attempt of Bz- 
brax : and yet notwithſtanding he loſt not the op- 
portunity of making ſlaughter of them}, as they 
paſſed over the River, For, by the benefit of the 
Bridge , which he bad Fortified , he tranſported 
what Forces he' would , . to make head againſt 
them as they paſſed. over ; and ſo he took what 
advantage*cither fide of the River cotild "afford 
him, Do? vw 4 w 


The' ſecond O BSERV ATION. 


A Ndhere the Reader may not marvel, if when 
A the Hills are in labour, they bring forth but 
a Mguſes for, How ſoon is the courage of 
this buge Army abated>'br, What did it attempt 
worthy ſuch a Multitide + Or, anfwerable to the 
report which was bruited of their Valour> but, be- 
ing baſtily carried together by the violence of Pa(- 
Hon, were as quickly diſperſed upon the fight of an 
Enemy : which is no ſtrange effet of a ſudden, hu- 
movr. © For, as irrNature, all violent motions arc 
'of ſhort continuance, and the durability; or laſt- 
ing quality of all ations proccedeth from a flow 
'aud t ate progreſſion; ſo, the reſolutions of 
the mind, that are carried with an untemp-rate 
violence,” and ſfayour fo mych' of heat and paſſion, 
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do Yaniſh away even with the ſmoak thereof, and 
bring forth nothing but leiſurable ' Repentance, 
And therefore it were no ill Counſel for men of 
ſuch Natures, to qualific their haſty reſolutions 
with a miſtruſtful lingering ; that,when their judg- 
ment-is well informed of the caule, they may pro- 
cecd to a fpecdy execution, 

But, that which moſt bewraycth their indiſcreet 
intempcrance, in the hot purſuit of this caterpriſe, 
1s, that before they had (carce ſeen the Enemy, or 
had oppdrtuanity to conteſt him in open Field, their 
Vidtuals began to fail them : for, their minds were 
ſo carried away with the couccit of War, that they 
had no leiſure to provide ſuch neccffaries as are 
the ſirength and finew of the War, It was ſuffici- 
ent for every particular man to be known fora 
Soldier in ſo honorable an Aion, referring other 
matters to the Care of the State. The States, in 
like manner, thought it enough to furniſh out For- 
ty or Fifty thouſand men apiece, todiſcharge their 
Oath, and ſave their Hoſtages, committing other 
requiſites to the general care of the Confederacy ; 
which bcing direCted by as unskilful Governors, 
never looked further then the preſent Multitude, 
which ſeemed ſuſhcient to overthrow the Komen 
Empire, And thus cach man relied upon anothers 
care, and ſatished himſelf with the preſent garbe. 
So many men of all ſorts and qualities, ſo many 
Helmets and Plumed Creſts, ſuch ſtrife and emula- 
tion what State ſhould ſeem in greateſt forward- 
neſs, were motives ſufficient to induce every man 
to go, without further inquiry how they ſhould 
go, And hercin the care of a General ought eſ- 
pecially to be ſeen, conſidering the weakneſs of 
particular judgments, that having the lives of ſo 
many men depending altogether upon his provi- 
dence, and engaged in the defence of their State 
and Country, he do not fail in theſe Main Points of 
Diſcipline , which are the Pillars of all Warlike 
defignes. To conclude this point, let us learn by 
their error,” ſo to catry a matter ( eſpecially of 
that conſequence ) that we make it not much 
worle by ilt handling it, then it was before we 
firſt took it, toour charge ; as it here happened to 
the Belge, For, their tumultuous Armes ſorted 
to no other end, then to give Caſar juſt occaſion 
to make War upon them, with ſuch affurance of 
Victory, that he made ſmall account of that which 
was. to follow, inregardof that which had alrea- 
dy happened: conſidering, that he ſhould not, in all 
likelihood, meet with the like ſtrength again, in 
the continuance of that War. And this was not 
only gravius bellum ſucceſſori tradere , to leave a 
more conſiderable War unto his Succeffor, as it 
often falleth out inthe courſe of a long continued 
War; but, to draw a dangerous War upon their 
head, that otherwiſe might have lived in Peace. 


CHAP. VI. 


The Belgz break up their Camp, and, as they return 
bome ,, are chaſed and ſlaughtered by the Ro- 


mans, 
T tained, by the conſent of the whole 

Councel of War, in the ſecond 
Watch they departed out of their camp with 
a great "noiſe and tumult, without any order 
( as it. ſceomed,) or | Government, every man 


preſſing 


His general reſolution being enter< 


J® wo 


L I Bs IT. 


1* Noyon, 


preſſing to be formoſt on bis Fourney, and to be 


at home : in ſuch a turbulent manner , 
that thy ſeemed all to run away. Whereof 
Czſar having notice by bis ſpies , and miſ- 
zrujting ſome prattice , not as yet percerving 
the reaſon of their departure, be kept bis Ar- 
my within bis camp. In the dawning of the 
day, upon certain intelligence of their depar- 
ture, be ſent fir]t bis horſemen under Q. Pec- 
dius and L Aurunculeius Cotta, two Le- 

ates,to ftay the Rereward, commanding La” 

jenus to follow after with three Legions : 
theſe overtaking the Belgz, and chaſing them 
many miles , ſlew a great number of them. 
And, while the Rereward ſtayed, and valiant- 
ly received the charge of the Romans, the 
V antguard being out of danger , and under 
#o Government , as ſoon as they heard the 
alarm behind them, break, out of their Ranks, 
and betook, themſelves to flight: and ſo the 
Romans ſlew them as long as the Sun gave 
them light to purſue them, and then ſound- 
ing a Retreat , they returned to their camp. 


OBSERVATION, 

hath been an old Rule amongſt Soldiers, That 
F great and negligent Error , committed by an 
Encmy, is to be ſuſpe&ed as a pretence to Trea- 
chery. We read of Fulvins a Legatc in the &g- 
mean Armie, lying in Tuſcanie ; the Conſul being 
ne to Kome to perform ' ſome publick duty, the 
Fuſcans took occaſion by his abſence, to try whe- 
ther they could draw the Komans into any inconve- 
nicnces and placing an cado near unto their 
Camp, ſent certain Soldiers, attired like Shep- 
herds, with droves of Cattel, to pals in view of 
the Roman Army : who handled the matter ſo, 
that they cartic even fo the Rampier of the Camp. 
Whereat the Legate rar a$a thing void of 
reaſon, kept himſelf quict until he had diſcovered 
their Treachery, and ſo made fruſtrate their in- 
tent, In like manner, Caſar, not perſwaded that 
Men ſhould be ſo heedlefs, to carry a Retreat in 
that diſorderly and tumultuous manner, would not 
diſcamp bis Men to take the opportunity of that 
advantage , until he had found that to be true, 
which in all reafon was unlikely. And thus 
308000 Felge were chaſed and ſlavghtered by 
three Legions of the Romans, for want of Go- 

vernment and Order in their departure, 


CHAP, VIL 


Czxſar followeth after the Belge, into the Country 
of the Sucfſoncs 3 and there beſiegeth * Novio- 
unum. 


He next day after their departure, 
| before they could recover themſelves 
bes fear and flight, or had time 
to put themſelves again in breath, Czfar, as 
it were continuing ſtill the chaſe and vidtory, 


COMMENTARIES. 


led bis Army into the Conntrey of the * Sue: 
ſones, the next borderers unto the' men of 
Rhemes : and, after 4 long Fduryty,. came 
#nto Noviodunum; 4 Town of impor - 
tance, which be attempted to take by ſur- 
priſe , as he paſſed along by it. For be un- 
derſtood, that it was MGeder unfurn;ſhed of 
defenſive Proviſion, having no Forces within 
to defend it : but, in regard of the breadth of 
the Ditch, and beight of the Wall, be wa, for 
that time, diſappointed of his purpoſe: and 
therefore having fortified bis Camp, he began 
to makg preparation for a Siege.The night fols 
lowing, the whole Multitude of the Sueſſones, 

that bad eſcaped by flight, were received into 

the Town: bowbeit , when the Vinez were 

with great expedition brought unto the Wall, 
the Mount raiſed, and the Turrets built, the 

Galles being amazed at the bighneſ7 of the 

Workes, ſuch as they had never ſeen, nor heard 

of before, and the ſpeed which was made in 

the diſpatch thereof , ſent Embaſſadors to 

Czar, to Treat of giving up the Town, and 
by the Mediation of the men of Rhemes ob- 

tained their ſute, 


The firſt O BSERV AT ION, 


N this Relation, we may obſerve, the induſtri- 

ous art which the Romans nſed, in affaulting , 

and taking Holds and Towns; wherein we find 
three ſorts of Engines deſcribed, Fines, Agger,and 
Turres. 

Vines is thus deſcribed by Yegetius : A little 
ſtrong-built Houſe or Hovel, made of light wood, 
that it might b2 removed with greateſt caſe ; the 
roof was ſupported. with divers pillars of a foot 
ſquare, whercof the foremoſt were eight foot high, 
and the hindmolt fix, and between every one of 
theſe pillars, there was five foot diſtance, It was 
alwayes made with a double roof, the firſt or 
lower" roof was of thick planks, and the upper 
roof of hurdles, to break the furce of a weight, 
without further ſhaking or dis;oyning the build- 
ing: the ſides were likewiſe walled with Hurdles, 
the better to defend the Soldiers that were under 
it : the whole length was about fixteco foot, and 
the breadth ſeven, the upper roof was'commonly 
covered with green or raw hides, to keepit from 
burning. Many of theſe hovels were joyued to- 
gether in rank, when they went about to nnder- 
mine a Wall: the higher end was put next unto 
the Wall, that all the —_ which were thrown 
upon it migt cafily tumble down , withont an 
great hurt ro the Engine : the four fides 
groundfils had in every corner a Wheel, and by 
them they were driven to any place as occaſion 
ſerved. The chiecfeſt uſe of them was to cover 
and defend the Soldiers, as they undermined, or 
overthrew a Wall, This Engine was called Fines, 
which fignifieth a Vine, for it ſheltered fuch as 
were under the roof therecf, as a Vine covyer- 
cth the place where it groweth. 

Agger , which we call a Mount, is deſcribed in 

H 3 divers 
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* Soyſlons. 


Towers or 
Turrets de- 
'{cribed. 


=) . 
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"'Obferoatiin?/npon CASARS 


divets Hiſtories tobe a Hill, or elevation, madeof 


carth aud ſubſtance, which by little-and lit» 
tle was 1) —þ my Arpy approached near 
nnto the place againſt which it was ; thi 
upon this Mount they might ere& Fo and 
Turrets, and ſo fight with an advantage of height. 
The matter of this Mount. was carth and ſtones, 
faggots and timb<r. Faſephus faith , that .at the 
Siege of Feruſalem, the Romans cut down all the 
Trees within Etevenmiles compaſs, for matter and 
iuff to make" a Mount. The, ſides of this Agger 
were of Timber, tokeep in the looſe. matter: th> 
forepart , which was towards the place of ſer- 
vice, was open without any Tinber-work ; for on 
that part they ſtill raiſed it, and bronght it nearer 
the Walls, That which was'built at Maſelia was 
$6. foot high, and that at Awaricum 80 igh, 
and 3o foot broad, Foſephus and Egeſpppus write, 
that there was a Fortreis in Fudes zoo Cubits high; 
which Sylz purpoſing to witt by Afﬀfault, rai'ed a 
Mount 200 cubits btgh ; and upon it he builr a 
Caſtle-of ſtone 5 © cubits high, and 50 cubits broad ; 
and upon the ſaid Caſtle he erected a Turret of 60 
Cubits in height, and ſo took the Fortreſs. The 
Romans oftentimes raiſed theſe Mounts in the 
mouth of a Haven, and commonly to overtop a 
Town,that ſo theymight fight with much advantage 
Amangſt other Engines ia uſe amongſt the Ro- 
mans, their moveable Turrets were very famous : 
for they were built in ſome ſafe place out of dan» 
, and with wheels put under them, were driven 

to the Walls of the Town. Theſe Turrets were 
of two. forts, cither great or little ; the lefſer 
ſort are deſcribed by Yitruvius to be ſixty cubits 
bigh, and- the ſquare fide ſeventecn cpbits; the 
brcarlth at the top was a fifth part of the breadth 
at the baſe, and ſo they ſure without any 
anger of falling. The curner pillars were at the 
baſe nine inches {yuare, and fix inch: s at the top : 


- ; there were commonly Ten ſterics in theſe little 

. Turrets, and windowes in cyery ſtory. The 

-.:, +1 greater ſortof Towers were 120 cubits high, and 
.-- the ſquare: ſide was x4 cubits, the breadth at the 


top was a fifth part of the baſe ; and in every one 
of theſe-were commonly 200 ſtories. There was 
not-one ard the ſame diſtance kept between the ſto- 
rics; for the loweſt commonly was 7 cubits and 
x2 inches high, the higheſt ſtory 5 cubits, and the 
reſts cubits and a third. In-cvery one of theſe 
ics Were rogare3t and yt _ 
ing Bridges, by which they got upon the 
— Town, The of theſe turrets 
was covered with iron and-wet coverings, toſave 
them from fire. The Soldiers that removed 


the Towtr to and fro, were alwaycs within the 


ſquare thereof, and © they flood out of danger, 
The new water-work by Broken- wharfe .in LZon- 


don, much refſembleth one of theſe Towers, 


The'ſtrond OBSERVATION. 
Pon the byilding of theſe mighty Engines, it 
CJ was no marvel if the Sueſones ſubmitted 


themſelves to ſuch powerful induſtry. For 


hatſvever is  an4 unuſual, doth much af- 
ight, the ſpirits of an Enemy , and 


l pPre- 
' * hendit asdiverſt from the uſual courſe of things, 


that utter Enemy 


and fo ſtand gazing at the thereof: and 
ere difiency and f6 ecuſencady Res the 
Rr o conſequently . 
of Martial valour. 


CHAP. VIIL 


Celat carriecth bis Army to the Territories of the 
 Bellovaci, Amblani and the Nervii. 


Ear taking for Pledges the chiefeft of 
their City, and among ft the reft King 
Galba's own two ſons, upon the delt= 

very of all their Armer, received the Sueſſones 

to mercy: and from thence led bis Army a- 

ainft the Bellovaci z who, having conveyed 

hb themſelves and their goods into the Town 
called Bratufpantium, ft, underſtanding that 

Cziar war come within five miles of the 

place, all the _— ſort _ forth to meet him, 
ſignifying , ftretching forth of their 
bands, y by their ſpline _ that 
they yielded themſelves upto Czflar's diſpoſal, 
and would no longer bear Armes againft the 

People of Rome. Ani ſo again, when be 

was come near the Town, and had there ſet 

down his Army, the very boyes and women 
appearing upon the Walls with extended hands 
as thaw cuſftome is) beſought Peace of the 

Romans. For theſe Divitiacus became @ 

Mediator, who, after the Belgz had broken up 

their Camp, bad diſmiſſed bis Heduan Forces 

and wat returned to Cxfar. The Hedui, 
ſaith be, bave alwayes found in the Bellovaci 
a. faithful and friendly diſpoſition to their 
State : and if they bad: not been betrayed by 

#berr Nobility ( who made them believe, that 

the Hedui were in bondage by the 

Romans, and ſuffered all villany and deſpight 

at their hands ) they bad never withdrawn 

themſelves from the Hedui, nor conſented ts 
conſpire againſt the Romans. The Amthors of 
this at perceiving into what great miſery 
they bad brought their countrey, were fled into 
Britanie : efore, not only the Bellovaci, 
but the Hedui alſo, in their bebalf, beſonght 
him to uſe bis clemency towards them, Which 
thing if be did, it would very much greaten the 
efteem and antbority of the Hedui amongſt the 
Belge, who formerly in their Wars had re- 
courſe to them for ſupplies and aſſiſt ance, Cx+ 
far, ix regard of tbe Hedui and Divitiacus, 
prommiſed to receive them to mercy ; but for as 
much as the State was very great, and more 
pulous and powerful than other Towns-of the 
Belgz, he demanded Six bundred Hoſt ages. 
Which being delivered , and their Armonr 
ht out of the Town, be Marched from 
nee into the coaſt of the Arnbiani ; who, 


without further lingering , gave both them- 
ſelves 


The Bells. 
vaci taken | 


to mercy« 


#t: yie 
thenkive, 
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Lis: Il. COMMENTARIES. 


ſelves, and all that they bad into bis power. fible to ſee through them, ſo bard it was toen« 
_ Upon theſe bordered the Nervii, of whom ter or paſs through them; ſo that mbey by this 
w Ceſar found thus much by inquiry, that there occaſion the age of the Roman muſt 
was no recourſe of Merchants nnts them , needs be hindered , the Nervii s the 
neither did they ſuffer any Wine, or what foreſaid counſel not to be negletted; 
. thing elſe might tend to riot, to be brought The place which the Romans choſ+ to in- 
into their Country : for they were perſwaded, camp in, was a bill of likg level , from the 
that by ſuch things , their courage was much totbe bottome , at the foot whereof, ran os 
abated, and their Vertue weakened. Fur» River Sabis; and with the like level on the 
ther , be learned that theſe Nervii, werea other ſide, roſe another bill direfily againſt 
ſavage people, and of great valor z often ac- this, to the quantity of two bundred paces ; 
caſing the reſt of the Belg, for yielding their the bottome whereof was plain and open , and 
necks to th? Roman yoke, openly affirming , the wpper part ſo thick with wood, 1hat it could 
that they would neither ſend Embaſſadors , not eaſily be looked into. Within theſ# woods 


mor take Peace upon any condition. * the Nervians kept themſelves cloſe, and in 
| Czſar having marched three days journey the uptx ground, by the River fide , were on- 
| | in thcir Country , nnderftord that the River ly ſeen a few Troops of Horſe, and 1be Ris 


p _ * Sabis was not paſt ten miles from his Camp, ver in that place, was about three fot deep, 
i 266 and that ou the fartber fide of this River, all Czfar ſending bis Horſemen befare, fal- 
the Nervii were afi:mbled together , and there lowed after with all bis power. But the man- 
attending the coming of the Romans. With ner of bis march differed from the report 
them were joined the Atrebates and Vero- which was brought to the Nervii z for inaf- 
mandui , whom they bad perſwaded to abide much as the enemy was at hand, Czfar, (as 
the ſame fortun* of war with them, Beſides his cuſtome was) let ſix Legions always in a 
they expetied a power from the Advatici.The readineſs , without burthen or carriage of 
Women , and ſuch as were unmeet for the anything but their Arms : after thens be pla- 
field , they beſtowed in a place nnacceſſible for ced the oggoge of the whole Army. 4nd 
any Army, by reaſon of fens , and bogs, aud the two Legions which were laſt inrolled, were 
mariſhes, Upon thit intelligence, Czar ſent rereward to tbe Army, and guarded the 
bis Diſcoverers and Centurions befareto chooſe ſinff. 
out a fit place to incamp in. | 5 
Now whereas many of tbe ſurrendred Rel- OBSERVATION. * 
gz and other Galles, were continually in Ee. 


Roman Army, certain of theſe, (as it was Belge hath fortenacety: A Bencbry- noms 
afterwards known by the Captines) obſerving ner of Caſers march, as well in ſafe 
#he order which the Romans uſed in marching, as in dangerous and ſuſpetted places: is a The manner 


came by night to the Nervii, andtold them, poiut of no ſinall conſequence in martial diſciptine, *f*be Ro- 
that Adm. every Legion , went a great ſort bein Foes 00 bo mY prong , _— 
of Carriages , and that it was #0 matter of lp 4 24 Conternin the Freed 
difficulty, as ſoon as the firſt Legion was age a march , by this circumſtance it my bega» 
come into the Camp, and the other Legions thered, that Caſar principally refpetted fuſtey, and 
yet a great wayoff , to ſet upon them-wpon a {<cond! qt or Oe JA —_— a ſe- Fherwo o- 
Tuddain, before they were dirburdentd of their (= palage, and gave 0 aicion of Hoey tie 
carriages,and ſo to overthrow them: which Le- eyery Legion to have the of their parti= 25ringa 
gion being cut off , and their ſtuffe taken, the cular carriages , and to infert them the » Safery,' 
reft would have ſmall courage to ſtand againſt Troops , that cvery Man REES fach ge 
them, It much furthered this advice , that MCENINES 25 BErh Tegunnes mts punt = J, 
foraſmuch as the _— m_ fry _ - d 
er of Horſe ,, but what they aia, they 
— þ wa. ar that = ight the 
better. reſiſt the Cavalry of "_ = ers, 
whenſoever they made any rode into their mar- . 
ches , their m—_ was to cut young trees balf wk do. dy Boden Of or 
aſunder, and bowing the tops down ta the their carriages , receive the charge 
ground , plaſhed the boughes in breadth, and ©f Battcl, as was beſt approved bytheir 
with thorns and briars planted between them, oe Fn the anticut © of theip 


- 'rbey made them ſothick,, thatit was impoſ= 


Agmen 
aratum, 


* Lib. 8. de 
bel, GalL 


® 60 Fpiſt, 


Lib. 6. 


Lib, 5. de 
bello Gal. 


The uſe that . 


ma 
of this 
in our mo- 


deca Wars, 


ders; 


"The old Romans obſerve likewiſe. the. ſame re- 
ſpeRs : for in unſafe and ſuſpected places they car- 
ried their Troops agmine quadrato, in a lquare 
march, which as Zivie ſeemgth to note , was free 
from all carriage and impediments, which might 
hinder them in any ſuddain alarm-. Neither doth 
that of * Hirtizs, any way contradict this interpre- 
tation , where he ſaith , that Caeſar ſo diſpoſed his 
Troops againſt the Bellovaci, that three Legions 
marched in front,and after them came all the caria- 
gcs,to which the tenth legion ſerved as a rereward; 
and ſo they marched pene agmine quadrato , almoſt 
in a ſquare march, * Senecs in like manner noteth 
the ſafety of agmen quadratum , where he ſaith, that 
where an Enemy is expected , we ought to march 
nw eetoercady to fight, The molt material 
conſequence of theſe places alleadged is, that as oft 
as they ſuſpected any onſet or charge, their order 
In a march , little or nothing difiered from their 


* uſual manner of imbattelling; and therefore it was 


called agmenquadratum , ora ſquare march, Ina© 
much as it kept the ſame diſpoſition of parts , as 
were obſcrycd in quadrats Acie, in a ſquare body, 
For that triple form of _— , Which the 
Romans generally obſeryed in their hghts, having 
reſpet to the diſtances between each Battel, con- 
tained almoſt an equal dimenſion of front and file, 
and ſo it made Aciem quadratum , a {quarg body, and 
when it marched, Agmen quadratum, a ſquare 
march, . 

Polybius expreſſeth the ſame in effect , as often 
as the place required circumſpection ; but alte- 
reth it ſomewhat, in regard of the carriages; for 
he ſaith , that in time of danger, eſpecially where 
the Country was plain and champain, and gave 
ſpace and free ſcope to clear themlielves, upon any 
accident, the Romans marched in a triple Battel, 
of equal diſtance one behind another , every Bat- 
tel having his ſeveral _ in front, And if 
they were by chance attacked by an Enemy , they 
turned themſelves according to the opportunity of 
the place , cither to the right or lefr hand; and fo 
placing their carriages on the one fide of their 
Army, they ſtood imbattclled ready to receive the 
char | 


The contrary form of marching, where the place 
afforded more iecurity , and gave ſcope to conve- 
nicncy , they named agmen lougum , a long march 
or train , when almoſt every Maniple or Order had 
their ſeveral carriages attending upon them , and 
ſtrove to keep that way which they found moſt 
caly, both for themſelves and their impediments, 
Which order of march, as it was more commo- 
dious than the former , in regard of particularity, 
ſo was it unſafe and dangerous, where the Enemy 
was expedttcd: and therefore Ceſar much blamed 
Sabinus and Cotta for marching , when they were 
deluded by Ambiorizx , lrg agmine, 11 a very 
long train ; as though they had reccived their ad- 


'vertiſements from a friend, and nat from an 


Enemy, .. | 
And albeit our modern Wars are far different in 
quality ſrom them of anticnt times, yet in' this 
int of diſcipline , they cannot have a more per- 
Fat direCion , than that which the Romans ob- 
ſerved , as. the two poles of their motions, Safety 


"and Conycnicncy , whereof the firſt dependeth 


chicfly apon the provident diſpoſition of the Lea- 
Ld the other ' will cafily follow on, as the 


. commodity of cycyy particular ſhall give occaſiqn, 


Obſervations upon CA;S ARS 


Concerning ſafety in place of danger,what bets 
ter courſe can be taken , than that manner of im» 
battelling,which ſhall be thought moſt convenient, 
if an Enemy were preſent to confront them >? for 
a well-ordered march, muſt cither carry the pzr- 
fect form of a Battel, or contain the diltinC pria- 
Ciples and elements thereof , that with little alte- 
ration it may receive that perfeQtion of ſtrength, 
which the fitteſt diſpoſition can afford it. Firſt, 
therefore a prudent and circumſpett Lealer , that 
defireth to frame aſtrong and orderly march, is di- 
ligently to obſerve the nature and uſe of each 
Weapon in his Army , how they may be placed 
for the greateſt uſe and advantage , both in reſpett 
of their different and concurring qualitics , as al- 


ſo in regard of the place wherein they are mana- - 


g<d : and this knowledge will conſequently infer 
the beſt and cxaCteſt diſpoſition of imbattelling , 
as the ſaid Forcesare capable of ; which if it ma 
be obſerved in a march , is noway tobe altered, 
But if this exaCtneſs of imbattelling,will not admit 
convenient carriage of ſuch nece adjuncts, as 
pertain to an Army , the inconyenience is to be 
relievel with as little alteratibn from that rulc,as 
in a wary judgment ſhould be found expedicat;that 
albeit the form be ſomewhat changed, yct the 
principles and ground, -wherein their ſtrength and 
ſafety conliſteth, may ſtill be retained. 

Neither can any Man well d:ſcend to more par- 
ticular precepts in this poirt ; he may exemplific 
the practices of many great and experienced Com» 
manders , what ſort of Weapon marched in front, 
and what in the rereward, in what part of the 
Army, the Munition marched , and where the 
reſt of the carriage was beſtowed according as their 
ſeveral judgments , though moſt expedient in the 
particular nature of their occurrences. But the 
iſſue of all will fall out thus ; that he that obſer- 
ved this tule before preſcribed , did ſeldome miſ- 
can through an unſafe march, Let a good Mar- 
tialiſt well know their proper uſe in that diverſity 
of Weapons in his Army , how they are ſervices 
ble or diſadvantageous,in this or that place, againſt 
ſuch or ſuch an Encmy ; and he will ſpeedily order 
his Battel , diſpoſe of his march, and beſtow his 
carriag*s , as {hall beſt fall out both ſor his ſafery 
and convenicncy. 

Cſars cuſtom was to ſend his Cavalry and light 
armed footmen, before the body of his Army, both 
to diſcover and impeach an Enemy; for theſe 
Troops were nimble in motion , and fit for ſuch 
ſervices: but if th: danger were greater in the 
r:reward than in the front, the horſemen march- 
cd in the tayl of the Army, and gave ſecurity 
where there was moſt cauſe of fear. But if it hap- 
pened that they were found unfit to make good the 
lervice in that place , as oftentimes it fel out and 
eſpecially in Africa againſt the Numedians, he then 
remaved them as he beſt found it convenicnt , and 
brought his legionary Souldiers , which were the 
finews and ſtrength of his Forces, an4 marched 
continually in the bulk of the Army, to make good 
that which his horſemen could not perform, And 
thus he altere41 the antique preſcription and uni- 
formity of cuſtome , according as he found himſelf 
beſt able to diſadvantage an Enemy,-or make way 
to victory, 
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CHA P. IX. 
; The Romans begin to fortify their Camp , but are 
inter 


rupted by the Nervii ; Czfar mak;tb baſte 
to prepare bis Forces to bantel. 


a 3 He Roman Horſemen , with the 
Slingers and Archers , paſſed over 
: ©Þþ the River, and encountered = = 
valry of the E , who at firſt retired bac 

=21 Co a in the wood, and from 
thence Falied out again wpon them z, but the 
Romans durſt not purſue them fartber then 
the plain and open ground, In the mean 
time the fix Legions that were in front, ba- 
ving their work, meaſured out unto them, began 
to fortifie their Camp. But as ſoon as the 
Nervii perceived therr former carriages to be 
come in fight , which was the time appointed 


- amongſt them to give th: charge , as theyſtood 


imbattelled within the thicket , ſo they ruſhed 
out with all their Forces ? Far Gu the 
Roman Horſemen : which being eaſily beaten 
back, png ce” ran down to the River , 
with ſuch an incredible ſwiftneſs , that they 
ſeemed at the ſame inſt ant of time to be in the 
woods , at the River , and charging the Le- 


' gions on the atber ſide : for with the ſame vio- 


lence, having paſſed the River, theyran up 
the bill to the Roman Camp, where the Soul- 
diers were bufied in their intrenchment, Cx- 
far bad all parts to play at one inſtant : the 
flag to be hung out , by which they gave the 
Souldiers warning to take Arms , the Battel 
zo be proclaimed by ſound of Trumpet , the 
Souldiers to be recalled from their work, and 


fuch as were gone far off, to get turff and 
matter for the Rampier , to be ſent far , the 


Battle to be ordered , bis Men to be incoura- 
ged, and the ſign of Battle to be given: the 
moſt of which were cut off by ſhortneſs of time, 
and the ſudden aſſault of tbe Enemy, 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


"many good cuſtomes, ſo eſpecially in their 

> Campdilcipline, they ſtrove to he ſingular, 
for it ſeemed rather an Academy, or a City of 
civil Government , than aCamp of Souldiers ; ſo 
careful 'were they both for the ſafety , and sKiltv! 
experience of their men at Arms, For touching 
the- firſt , they never ſuffered their Souldiers to 
lodge one night without a Camp, wherein they 
were inc with ditchand rampicr , asina wal- 
led Town; neither was it any new. invention , or 
late fonnd out cuſtome in their State , but in uſc 
amongſt the Ancient Romans , and in the time of 
their Kings. Their manner of incamping was in- 
duded within theſe circumſtances. 


\ $ the. Komans excelled all other Nations int 
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The Centurions that went before,to chooſe out 
a convenient place, having found a fir fitnation for 
their Camp, firit afſigned the ſtanding for the 


Emperors pavilion , which was in the 
moſt emi nentplace of the Cr Sean he 
might cafily overviewall the other parts , or an 
alarme or pugne. night from thence be di 
covered to all quarters, - This pavilion was known 
by the name of Pretoriem, for as mach asamongft 
the ancient Xomans , the General of their Army 
was called Pretor. In this place where the Proto - 
rium was to be credted, they ſtuck up a white en- 
ſign , and fromit they meaſured every way a hun- 
dred foot , and fo they made a ſquare, containing 
two hundred foot in every fide; the Arec&or con- 
tent whereof, was almoſt an Acre of ground: the 
form of the Pretorium was round and high, being 
as eminent among the other Tents, as a Temple 
is amonglt the private buildings of a City; and 
therefore Foſephus compareth it to a Church. In 
this Pratorium was their Tribunal or Chair of the 
Eſtate, and the place of divination , which they 
called Augurele, with other appendices of Majeſty 
and authority, 

The Generals Tent being thus placed, they con- 
{ilered which fide of the Pavilion lay moſt com- 
modious for forage and water , and on that fide 
they lodged the Legions,cvery Legion divided one 
from another , by a Street or Lane of fifty foot in 
breadth, and according to the degree of honour , 
that every Legion had in the Army , ſo were they 
lodged in the Camp, Cither in the midſt, which 
was counted moſt honorable , or towards the ſides, 
which was of mcaner reputation, And again, ac- 
cording to the place of every Cohort in his Legi- 
on, ſo was it lodged nearer the pavilon of the Em- 
peror, towards the heart of the Camp, and ſo 
conſequently every Maniple took place m the Co« 
hort , diſtinguiſhing their preeminence by lodgi 
themeither toward the midgle, or tothe ou 
ward , according as they diſtinguiſhed the place 
of thdir Legions, - Thare went a ſtreet of fifty in 
breadth , overthwart the midſt of all the Legions, 
which was called Cuintars, for that itdivided the 
fifth Cohort of every Legion from the ſixth, 

Between the Tents of the firſt Maniples in every 
Legion and the Pretorium , there wenta way of a 
hundred foot in breadth throughout the whole 
Carp, which was called Principia; in this place, 
the Tribuncs ſate to 'hear matters of Juſtice, the 
Souldiers exerciſed themſelyes at their Weap.ns, 
and the Leaders anc Chief Commanders frequent- 
ed- it as a publick- place of meeting, and it was 
held' for a reverent and ſacred place, andfo kept 
with" a correſpondent decency, On cither fide 
the Emperors Pavilion, in a dire& line tomake 
ever and ſtraight the upper fide of the Principis, 
the Tribunes had their Tents pitched, every Tri- 
bune confronting the head of the Legion, where- 
of he was Tribune: above them, towards the 
head of the Camp , *werethe Legates and Treaſu- 
rer : the npper part of the Camp was ſtrengthen*d 
with ſome ſcleft Cohorts and Troops of Horſe , 
according to the number of Legions that were in 
the Army. oft TR S4J 

Polybius deſcribing' the manner of encamping , 
which the Romans uſed in histime,, whenas they 
commonly had but two Legions intheir Army , 
with as many aſſociates ,' placeth the Able#i , and 
Extraordinarii, which were ſcle&t bands and com- 


panics, 


(Þ 


The Centy- 
rions made 


choiſe of 
the place. 


The Preto- 
rium, 


The lodge 
ing of the 
Legions, 


Quintana. 


Principia. 


The tents of 
the Tri- 
bunes, 
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The ſpace 
berweep the 
rents and the 
rampicrs 
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nies , in the upper part of the Camp, an1 the al- 
ſociates on the outhide of the Legions, 

- The ditch and the rampicr that compaſicd the 
whole Camp about , was two hundred foot di- 
ſtant fromany Tent : whereof Polybime giveth theſe 
reaſons; frit, that the Souldiers marching into 
the Camp in battel array, -might there diffolve 
themſclves into Maniplzs , Centuries, and Decu- 
Ties, without tumult or.confulion , for order was 
the thing which - they. principally reſpeted , as 
the life and ſtrength of their martial body, An 
again, if occaſion were offered to ſally out upon an 
Enemy, they might very conveniently in that ſpa- 
cious room, put themſclves into Companies and 
Troops: and if they were aſſaulted in the-night , 
the darts and fire-works which the Enemy ſhould 
calt into their Camp, would little indammage 


* them, by reaſon of thediſtance between the ram- 


Contuberni- 


The ditch 


and che 
rampier, 


= 
Ty 
<1 * 


were eleven Souldiers, as 


Picr and the tents, | 

Their Tents were all of skins and hides, held 

up with props, and faſtened with ropes: there 

Fagan ſaith , in every 
tent , and that ſocigty was called Comubernium, of 
whom the chicfeſt was named Decanus , or Caput 
Contubernii, 

The ditch and the rampicr were made by the 
Legions , every Maniple having his part meaſured 
out, and eyery Centurion ovyerſceing his Ceatury, 
the apprabation of the whole work belonged 
to the Tribunes, Their manner of intrenching 
was: this: the Souldicrs bcing girt with their 
Swords and Daggers , digged the ditch about the 
Camp , which was always cight foot in breadth at 
the leaſt, and as much indepth, caſting the earth 


* thereof inward; but if the Enemy were not far 


Apg*r, 


Vallum, . 


Prztoria. 
porta. 


Porta Ne- 
cumana, 


of, the ditch was always cleven or fifteen, or 
cightcen foot in latitude and altitude , according 
to the diſcretion of the General: but what ſcant- 
ling ſoeyer was kept , the ditch was made dire&4 
lateribus, that is, as broad in the bottom as at the 
top, The rampicr from the brim of theditch , 
was three foot in height , and ſometimes/four , 
made after the manner of a Wall, with green 
turfs cut all to one meaſure , half a foot in thick- 
nes, a foot in breadth, and a foot and half in 
Icngth, But if the place wherein they were in- 
camped , would afford no ſuch turfe , they then 
ſtrengthened the looſe carth , which was caſt out 
cf the ditch with boughs and faggots, - that it 
might be ſtrong and well faſtened. Therampier 
they properly called Agger:: the outſide whereof, 
which hung over the ditch, they uſed to ſtick with 
thick and ſharp ſtakes, taſtned deep in the mound, 
that they.might be firm; and theſ- for the: moſt 
part were forked ſtakes, which made the rampicr 
very ſtrong , andnot to be aſſaulted but with great 
difficulty, Yerro ſaith , that the front of the ram- 
pier, thus ſtuck with ſtakes , was called. wellum a 
wvaricando , for that no Man could ſtride or get over 


It. 

The Camp had four gates: the firſt was: called 
pratoria Porta, which wasalways bchind the Empe- 
rors tent ; and this gate did uſually look, cither 
toward the caſt, or to the Enemy , or that way 
that the Army was to march, The gate on the 
other ſide of the Camp , oppalite to this , was cal- 
led Porta Decumana, adecimis cobortibus ; for the 
tenth or laſt Cohort of every Legion, was lodged 


to confront this gate : by this gate the Souldicrs | 


went out to fetch their wood, their water, and 


their forrage , and this way their oftendors were 
carried to execution, The other two gates were 
called Porte principales , foraſmuch as they ſtood 
oppoſite to cither end , of that ſo muchreſpeRed 
ce , Which they called principi , onlydiſtingui- 
by theſe titles, leveprincipalis and dextra,the 

left and the right hand principal gate, All theſe 
pu were ſhut with doors , and in ing Camps 
rtified with Turrets, upon which were planted 
Engines of defence , as Baliſte, Catapulte, Toleno- 


d mes, and ſuch like, 


The Romans had their ſummer Camps , which 
they termed AEtive, and their winter Camps , 
which they called Hiberna., or Hibernaculs. Their 
ſummer Camps were in like manner differenced , 
according to the time which they continued in 
them. For if they remained in a place bur a higns 
or two , they called them Cajſirs or Manſoones;but 
if they continued in them any long time', they 
called them A#ſtrvas or Sedes: theſe were 
more abſolute , as well in regard of their tents , 


as of their fortification, than the former, wherein | 


they ſlayed but one night. The other, which they 
called Ziberna , had great labor and coft beſtowed 
upon them,that they might the better defend them 
from the winter ſeaſon. Of theſe we read, that 


T 


Caſtra Xi 
va. 


Hiberng, 


the tents were cither thatched with ſtraw, or roof. 


ed with boards , and that they had their armory 
hoſpital, and other publick houſes, - Theſe Camps 
have been the beginningof many famous Towns , 
eſpecially when they continued long in a place , 
as oftentimes they did, upon the banks of EZupbra- 
tes, Danow, and the Rbene. The order which 
they always obſerved in laying out their Camp,was 
ſo uniforme , and well known to the Komans, that 
when the Centurions had limited out every part, 
and marked it withgdifferent enfignes and colours, 
the Souldiers cn into it , as intoa knownand 
familiar City ; wherein every ſocicty or ſmall con- 
tubernie , knew the place of his lodging: and 
which is more, every particular man could aſſign 
the*proper ſtation of every company throughout 
thewhole Army, 

The uſe and commodity of this incamping I 
briefly touched in my firſt Book : but if I were wor- 
thy any way to commend the excellency thereof to 
our modern Souldicrs, or able by perſwaſion to 
re-eſtabliſh the uſe of incamping in our Wars, 1 
would ſpare no pains to atchive ſo great a good, 
and vaunt more in the conqueſt of negligence,than 


if my ſelf bad compaſſed a new found out means ; 


and yet reaſon would deem ita matter of ſmall 
difficulty , to gain a point of ſuch worth , in the 
opinion of our Men, eſpecially when my diſcourſe 
ſhall preſent ſecurity toour forces, and honour to 


our Leaders, majeſty to our Armies, and terrorto . 


our Enemies, wondcrment to Stran Vifto- 
ry to our Nation, But floth hath ſuch intereſt in 
this age , that it commendeth vyain-glory and fool- 
hardineſs', contempt of Vertue , andderifion of 
good diſcipline , to repugne the d of honor, 
and ſo far to oyermaſter reaſon , that it ſuffereth 
not former harms to bear witneſs againſt error, nor 
correc the ill atchievements of ill dire@ions : and 
therefore ceaſing to urge this pcint any farther , 
I willleayc it to the careful reſpeRt of. the wifa, 


The 


The com- 
modity of 
this incamp 
ing. 
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e fury of the Enemy, and their ſudden aF- 
fult, fo diſturbed the Ceremonies which the 
Koman Diſcipline obſerved, to make the Sol- 

diers trucly apprehend the weight and importance 


of that Action, which might caſt upon their State 
either Soveraignty or bondage, that they were all 
for the moſt part omitted: notwit ng they 


are here noted under _ titles z the on was 
vexillum proponendum, quod erat in cum ad Arma 
COncurri — the Trgieg —— Flag,which 
was the Sign for betaking themſelves to their 
Armes: for when the General had determined to 
fight, he cauſed a Scarlet Coat, or Red Flag to be 
out upon the top of his Tent, that by it the 
Soldiers might be warned to pre themſclycs 
for the Battel ; and this was the firſt warning they 
had ; which by a filent aſpett preſented blood and 
execution to their eyes, as the only meancs to work 
out their own ſafety, and purchaſe eternal honor. 
The ſecond was Siguum tuba dandum, the Proclaim- 
ing the Battel by Sound of Trumpet : this warn- 
ing was a Noiſe of many Trumpets, which th 
termed by the name of Cleſficum 4 calando, whic 
fignificth calling ; for, after the cyc was filled with 
cies, ſuitable to the matter intended, they then 
to poſſeſs the Ear , and by the ſenſe of hear- 
ing to ſtir up Warlike motions, and fill them with 
reſolute thoughts , that no difhdent or baſe con- 
ccits might take hold of their mindes. The third 
was milites cobortandi, the encouraging of the Soul- 
diers: for it was thought convenient to confirm 
this valour with Motives of Reaſon, which is the 
ſtrength and perfe&ion of all ſuch motions. The 
uſe and bencfit whereof, ſomewhat inlarged in 
the Helverian War, and could afford much more 
labour to demonſtrate the commodity of this part, 
if my ſp:ech might carry credit in the opinion of 
our Soldiers, or be thought worthy to regard men, 
ſ{ much addited to their own faſhions... he 
laſt was fgnum dandum, the Sign giving; which, as 
ſome thiuk, was nothing but a word, by which 
they might diſtinguiſh, and know themſelves from 
their Enemies. #irtius, in the War of Africk,, 
faith, that Ceſar gave the Word Felicity; Brutus 
and Caſſius gave Liberty ; others have given Yirtus, 
Deus nobiſcum, Triumpbus Imperatoris,and ſuch like 
words, as might be ominous to a good ſucceſs. 
Beſides theſe particularities, y manner of their 
delive Ve a t grace to the matter, And 
that _ Attinguflhed by times & cucs;whereof Cx- 
ſar now complaineth, that all theſe were to be dane 
at une inſtant of time : for without all controyer- 
fie, there is no matter of ſuch conſequence in it 
ſelf, but may be much graced with Ceremonies, 
and Complements, which like Officers or Atten- 
dants much reſpet and majeſty to the ation 3 
which otherwiſe being but barely preſented, ap- 


pearcth far meancr, and of leſs regard. 
CHAP, Xx. 
The Battel between Czlar and the Nervii. 


N theſe difficulties two things were a belp 
|| to the Romans : the one was, the know+ 


ledge and experience of the Soldiers ; 
for, by reaſon of their pratlice in ſormer Bat« 
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tels, they could as. well preſcribe unto themes 
ſelves what was to be done, as any other com- 
mander could teach them. The other was, 
that notwithſtanding Czſar had given com- 
mandment to every Legate, not to leave the 
work,, or forſake the Legions, until the Forti« 
fications were perfefied , yet when they ſaw 
extremity of danger, they attended no counter- 
mand from Cz(ar, but ordered all things as 
it ſeemed beſt to their own diſcretion, Cz» 
far having commanded ſuch things as be 
thought neceſary, ran baſtily to incoxrage bis 
ſoldiers, and , by fortune, came to the tenth 
Legion ;, where be uſed no further ſpeech than 
that they ſhould remember their antient va- 
lour, have courageous bearts , and valiaztly 
withſtand the brunt of their Enemies, And, 
for as much as the Enemy was no further off, 
then a weapon might be caſt to incounter t 

be gave them the fign of Battel : and, baſten- 
ing from thence to another quarter, be found 
them already cloſed , and at the incounter. 
For the time was ſo ſhort, and the Enemy ſo 
violent , that they wanted leiſure to put on 
their head-pieces, or to uncaſe their Targets : 
fo that what part they lighted into from their 
work,, or what enſign they firſt met withall, 
there they ſtayed ;, leaſt in ſeeking out their 
own —_ they ſhould loſe that time as 
was to be == in fighting. The Army be 
ing imbattelled, rather according to the natun# 
of the place, the declivity of the hill, and the 


brevity of time, than according to the rules of 


Art : as the Legions incountred the Enemy in 
divers places at once, the perfeti view of the 
battel being bindred by tboſe thick, bedges be- 
fore ſpoken of, there could no ſuccors be placed 
any where z, neither could any manu ſee what 
was needful to be done : and therefore, in ſo 
great uncertainty of things, there happened di- 
vers caſualties of fortune. 

The Soldiers of the Ninth and Tenth Le- 
gion, as they ſtood in the left part of the Army, 
caſting their Piles with the advantage of the 
Hill, did drive the Atrebates, breathleſs with 
running, and wounded in the inconnter, down 
into the 'River ;,, and as they Fo lou over the 
water, flew many of them with their ſwords. 
Neither did they ſtick, to follow after them over 
the River,and adventuring into a place of diſ= 
advantage, where the battel being renewed a= 
gain by the Enemy, they put them to flight the 
ſecond time. In likg manner, two other Legi- 
ons, the Eleventh and the Eighth, having put 
the Veromandui from the upper ground , 


fought with them upon the banks of the River ;, - 


and ſo the front and the left part of the Camp 
H Was 


SO 


was well-year left naked. For in tbe right 
-coruet were the Twelfth and Seventh Legi- 
ons, whereas all the Nervii, wnder the con- 
dutt of Boduognatus, were beaped zogether 
and ſome of them began to aſſault tbe Legions 
on the open fide , and-other ſome to poſieſs 
themſelves of the bigheft part of the Camp. 
- At the ſame time tbe Roman Horſemen, 
and the light-armed Footmen vbat were in- 
termingled amongſt them , and were at firſt 
all put to flight by the Enemy, as they were 
entering into the Camp, met with their Enc- 
nies it the face, and ſo were driven to fly 
out quotber way. In likg manner, the Pager, 
and \ ſoldiers Boyes, that from the Decumane 
port and top of the trill bad ſeen the Tenth Le- 
iox- follow-their Enemies in purſuit over the 
; TER und were gone out to gather pillage, 
when 'they looked bebind them, and ſaw the 
Enemy in their Camp , betook, them to their 
beels as faſt as they could, At the ſame 
time roſe a' great bubbub and outcry of thoſe 
#hat came along with the Carriages, who be- 
ing extremely troubled and diſmayed at the 
buſineſs, ran ſome one way, and ſome another. 
-Whbich: accident ſo terrified the Horſemen of 
the Treviri ( who for their proweſs were re- 
—_—_— amongſt the Galles, and were 
ent thitber by their State to aid the Romans) 
firſt, when they perceived the Roman C 
Go be poſieſt by a great multitude of the Ene- 
my, the Legions to be overcharged, and almoſt 
incloſed about the Horſemen, Slingers, and 
\Numidians to be diſperſed and fled ,; that 
without any further expefiation they took their 
way homeward, and reported to their State, 
that the Romans were utterly overthrown, and 
that the Enemy bad taken their Carria- 
Ges. - 
: Czſar departing from the Tenth Legion to 
the right Cornet, finding his men exceedingly 
overcharged, the Enſignes crowded together 
into one place, and the ſoldiers of the Twelfth 
Legion ſo thick, t d ox a heap, that 
bindered one another ; all the Cemturions of the 
Faurth Cobort being flain, the Enfign-bearer 
kil*d, and the Enfign taken, and the Centu- 
rions of the other Coborts either ſlain, or ſore 
wounded, amongſt whom Pub. Sextus Ba- 
culus, the Primipile of that Legion, a valiant 
man , ſo grievouſly wounded, that be could 
ſearce' ſtand upon bis feet ;, the reſt not very 
forward , but many of the bindmoſt turning 
taile, and forſaking the field , the Enemy on 
the other fide giving no reſpite in Front, al- 
though. be fought againſt the Hill, nor yet ſpa- 
ring the open fide, antd the matter brought to 4 
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narrow iſſue, without any means or ſuccour to 
relieve them: be took, a Target from one of 
#be bindmoft Soldiers ( for be bimſelf was 
come, thither without one) and preſſing to the 
front of the Battel, called the Cemturious by 
name, and inconraging the reft, commanded 
the Enſignes to be advanced toward the Ene- 
my, and the Maniples to be inlarged, that they 
might, with greater facility and readineſs, wſe 
their ſwords, 


The firs OBSERVATION. 


is Publius Sextus Baculus was the chicfeſt 
Centurion of the Twelfth Legion, being the 

firſt Centurion of that Maniple of the Tris- 

ris that was of the firft Cohort in that Legion : 
for that place was the greateſt dignity that could 
happen toa Centurion ; and therefore he was cal- 
-led by the name of Cemmrio primipili, or ſimply 
Primipilus , and ſometimes Primopilus, or Primus 
"Centurio, By him were commonly publiſhed the 
mandates and edits of the Emperor and Tribunes : 
and therefore the reſt of the Centurions at all 
times had an eye unto him; and the rather , for 
that the Eagle, which was the peculiar Enfign of 
every Legion, was committed to his charge , and 
carried jn his Maniple. Neither was this dignity 
without ſpecial commodity, as may be gathered 
out of divers Authors, We read farther, that it 
was no diſparagement for a Tribune, after his 
Tribuncſhip was expired , to be a Primipile in a 
Legion; uotwithſtanding there was a Law made, 
I know not upon what occafion, that no Tribune 


MP ſhould afterward be Primipile, But let this twf- 


_ concerning the office and Title of P.S, Bacu- 
us, 


{The ſecond OBSERVATION. 
we” 


| < the Target 


Nd here I may not omit 
any honor I may: and therefore I will take 


occaſion to deſcribe it in Caſer's hand, as in 
the place of greateſt dignity, and much honouring 
the excellency thereof, Polybius maketh the Tar- 
get to contain two foot and a halfin breadth,over- 
thwart the convex ſurface thereof, and the length 
four foot , of what form or faſhion ſoever they 
were of : for the Komans had two ſorts of Targets 
amoneſt their Legionaries; the firſt carried the 
proportion of that figure, which the Geometrici- 
ans call Ovall, a _ of an unequal latitude, 
broadeſt in the midſt, and narrow at both the ends 
like unto an Egge, deſcibed in plano : the other 
ſort was of an equal latitude , and reſembled the 
faſhion of a gutter-tile, and thereupon was called 
Scutum imbricatum, The matter whereof a Target 
was made was a double board, on: faſtened upon 
another with Lint and Buls glew, and covered 
with an Oxe hide, or ſome other ſtiffe leather ; the 
upper and lower part- of the Target were bound 
about with a plate of jron, to keep it from cleay- 
ing 5 and in the midſt there was a boſſe of iron 
or braſs, which they called Umbo. Romulus 
brought them in firſt amongſt the Romans, taking 
the ule of them from the Sabines, The wood 
whercof they were made , was, for-the moſt part, 
cither Sallow, Alder, or- Fig-tree : whereof Pliny 
giveth 


The place 
and office of 
a Primipile, 


The T 
deſcribed, 
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giveth this reaſon ; for as much as theſe Treesare 
cold and waterith, and therefore any-blow or thruſt 
that was made upon the wood, was preſently con- 
tracted and ſhut up again. But , for as much as 
the Target was of ſuch reputation amonſt the &g- 
mean Armes, and challenged ſuch intereſt in the 
greatneſs of their Empire, let us enter a little into 
the conſideration of the uſe and commodity there- 
of; which cannot be better underſtood , then by 
that compariſon which Polybius hath made be- 
tween the weapons of the Komans and the Mace- 
doxians: and therefore I have thought good to 
inſert it in theſe diſcourſes. And thus it followeth, 


Of the difference of the Roman and Maccdo- 
nian Weapons. 


Promiſed in my Sixth Book that I would make 
I a compariſon between the weapons of the Ro- 
mans and Macedonians : and that I would 
likewiſe write of the diſpoſition of cither of their 
Armies, how they do differ one from another ; 
and in'what regard the one or the other were ci- 
ther inferior or ſuperior ; which promiſe I will 
now with diligence endeavour to perform. And 
for as much as the Armies of the Macedonians haye 
given ſo good teſtimonies of themſelves by their 
actions, by overcoming the Armies, as well of 4a 
as of Greece, and that the Battels of the Romans 
have conquered as well thoſe of Afric, as all the 
Eaſtern Countries of Europe ; it ſhall not be amiſs, 
but very profitable, to ſearch out the difference of 
either; clpecially ſeeing that theſe our tzmes have 
not once , but many times ſeen trial both of their 
Battels and Forces: that knowing the reaſon why 
the Komans do overcome, and in their Battel car- 
ry away the better, we do not, as vain men were 
wont to do, attribute the ſame to fortune, and 
eſteem them without reaſon happy ViRtors ; but 
rather looking into the true cauſes, we give them 
their due praiſes, according to the direQion of 
Reaſon and ſound Judgment. Concerni 
Battels between Hannibal and the Romens,and Con- 
cerning the Romans their lofles, there is n9 need 
that I ſpeak much. For, their loſſes are neither 
to be imputed to the defect of their Armes, or diſ- 
tion of their Armies; but to the dexterity 
and induſtry of Hamibal, But we have intreated 
thereof when we made mention of the Battcls 
themſelves; and, the end it elf of that War doth 
eſpecially confirm this our opinion : for , when 
they had gotten a Captain equal with Hamibal, 
even conſequently he, with all his Victories, va- 
niſhed. And he had no ſooner overcome the Ko- 
mans, but by and by rcjeRing his own weapons, 
he trained his Army to their weapons: *and ſo ta- 
king them up in the beginning, he continued them 
on unto the end, 
Fo Pyrrbus, in his War againſt the Romans, did 
both their Weapons and Order, and made as it 
were a medly both of the Cohort and Phalanx : but 
notwithftanding it ſerved him not to get the Vifto- 
ry, but alwaycsthe-eyent, by ſome means or other, 
made the ſame doubtful : concerning whom , it 
were not unfit that T ſhould fay ſomething , leaſt 
in being altogether ſilent, it might ſeeem to pre- 
judice this myne opinion. But notwithſtanding I 
will haſten to my oe! or compariſon, 
Now, touching the Phalanx, if it have the diſpo- 
fition and forces proper to it, nothing is able to 
oppoſe it (elf aganft it, or to ſuſtain the violence 
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thereof; as may calily, by many documents, be ap- 
paved For, when an armed man doth ſtand 

in the ſpace of three foot, in ſo thick an array 
of Battel, and the of their Pikes b__ 
cording to the firſt bats or ſcantling, ſixteen foot, 
but according to the true and right convenicncy 
of them fourteen cubits, out of which are taken 
four, allowed for the {pace b-tween the left hand, 
which fupporteth the ſame,and the butt end there- 
of, whiles he ſtands in a readineſs to attend the.cn- 
counter ; being thus ordered, | ſay, it is manifeſt, 
that the length of ten cubits doth extend ir ſelf 
before the body of every armed man, where, with 
both his bands, he doth advance it ready to charge 
the Enemy. By which meanes it followeth, that 
ſome of the Pikes do not only extend themſelves 
before the ſecond, third, and fourth rank, but 
ſome before the foremoſt, if the Phalanx have his 
proper and due thicknes, according to his natural 
diſpoſition, both on the files and behind : as Ho- 
mer maketh mention, when he ſaith, that once Tar» 
get doth cncloſe and fortific another ; one head- 
piece is joyned to another, that they may ſtand uni» 
ted and clole together, 

Theſe circumitances being rightly and truly ſet 
down, it muſt follow, that the Pikes of every for- 
mer rank in the Phalanx do extend themſelves 
two cubits before each other, which proportion of 
difference they have between themſelves : by which 
may cvidently be ſeen, the aſſault and impreffion 
of the whole Phalanx, what it is, and what force 
it hath,conſiſting of ſixteen ranks in _ or thick- 
neſs. The cxccis of which number of ranks above 
five, for as. much as they cannot commodiouſly 
couch their Pikes without the diſturbance of the 
former, the points of them not being long enough 
to enlarge themſelves beyond the foremoſt ranks, 
they grow utterly unprofitable, and cannot man by 
man- make any impreflion or affault : but ſerve on- 
ly by laying their Pikes upon the ſhoulders of thoſe 


the which ftand before them, to ſuſtain and hold up 


the. {(wayes, and giving back of the former ranks 
which before them, to this end , that the 
Front may ſtand ' firmrand fure ; an4 with the 
thickneſs of their Pikes they do repell all thoſe 
darts, which paſſing over the heads of - thoſe that 
ſtand before, would annoy thoſe ranks which are 
more backward, 

And farther,by moving forward with the force of 
their bodies, they do ſb preſs upon the former, that 
they do makea mot violent impreffiad. For it is im- 
MEI foremoſt ATIAAY give back, 

This therefore, being the general and particu- 
lar diſpoſition of the Phalanx, we mwſt now ſpeak 
on the contrary part touching the pr ies and 
differences, as well of the Armes, as of the whole 
diſpoſition of the Komen Battel. For every Roman 
ſoldier , for himſelf, and his weapon, is allowed 
three foot to ſtand: in, and inthe incounter are m0- 
ved man by man, every one covering himſelf with 
his Target, and mutually moving whenſocver there 
is occaſion offered, But thoſe which uſe their 
Swords, do fight in a more thin'and' diſtin or- 
der ; ſo that it is manifeſt, that ' they have three 
foot more allowed them to ſtand in, both from 
ſhoulder to ſhoulder, and from back to belly, that 
they may uſe their weapons with the better com- 
modity., And hence it cometh to paſs, that one 
re taketh up as much ground, as two 

thoſe which are to encquater him of the Mare- 
H 32 donian 
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donits Phalanx : ſo that one Roman Is as it were to 
oppoſe himſclf againſt ten Pikes, which Pikes the 
faid'one ſoldier can neither by any agility come to 
offend, or elſe at handy blowes otherwiſe annoy : 
And thoſe which are behind him, are not only nna- 
ble to repell their force, but alſo with conveniency 
to uſe their own weapons. Whereby it may caſi- 
ly be gathered, that it is impoſſible that any bat- 
tel b-ing aſſaulted by the front of a Phalanx, 
Hhopld be able to ſuſtain the violence thereof, if it 
have his due and- proper compoſition, 

What then is the cauſe that the Komans do 
overcome, and that thoſe that do uſe the Phalanx 
are void of the hope of Victory > Even from 
hence, that the Komen Armies have infinite com- 
moditics, both of places and of times to fight in, 
But the Phalanx hath onely one time, one place, 
and one kind whereto it may bly apply it 
ſelf: ſo that if it were of that their cnc- 
my -ſhould encounter them at that inſtant, cſpe- 
cially 'with their whole Forces, it were queſtion- 
Jeſs not only not without danger, but inall pro- 
bability likely, that the Phalanx ſhould ever car- 

away the better, But, if that may be avoided, 
which is <afily done, Shall not that diſpoſition then 
be-utterly unprofitable, and free from all tcrror > 
And, it is farther evident, that the Phalanx mult 
neceſſarily have plain and champain places, with- 
out any hinderances or impediments, as ditches, 
unevea places, vallics, little hills and rivers; for 
all theſe may hinder and disjoyn it, And it is al- 
molt impoſſible to have a Plain of the m_— 
twenty ſtadia, much leſs more, where there ſhall 
be found none of theſe impediments, But ſup- 
Pole there be found ſuch places as are proper for 
the Phalanx : if the Enemy refuſe to come unto 
them, and in the mean time ſpoil and ſack the Ci- 
tics and Country round about, what commodity 
or profit ſhall ariſe by any Army ſo ordered > for 
if it remain in ſuch places, as hath been b-.fore 
ſpoken of, it can neither relieve their friends, nor 
preſerve” themſelves. For the Convoies which 
they exp<& from their friends are cafily cut uffby 
the Enemy,whiles they remain in thoſe open places 

And, if it happen at any time, that they leave 
them upon any cnterpriſe, they are then expoſed 
to the Gnevny:: But fuppoſe, that the Rpman Ar- 
my ſhould find the Phalanx in ſuch places, yet 
would it not adventure it ſelf in groſs at one 
inſtant, but would by little and. little retire it 
Felf 5 as doth - plainly appear by their uſual pra- 
Qice. For, there muſt not be a conjeCture of 
theſe things by my words only , but cſpecially by 


' that which they do. For they do not ſo equally 


frame their battel, that they do aſſault the Encray 
altogether, making, as it were, but cnc front : bur 
part make a ſtand, aod part charge the Encmy,that 
if at any time the Phalanx do preſs them that 
come toaffauit'them, and be repelled, the force 


. of their order is diffolved.. For , whether they 


purſue thoſe that retire, or fly from thoſe that do 


' affault them , theſe. do dis)ayn themſelves from - 


-part of their Army; by which meanes there 1s a 
-gap opened to their Encmics, ſtanding and attend- 
-ing their opportunity : ſo that now they need not 
-any more to charge them in the front, where the 
Force of the Phalanx confiſteth , but to afſault 
-where the breach'is made, both behind and upon 
the fides, '+ But If at any time 'the Komen Army 
-may keep his due propricty and diſpoſition , the 
.. . £ Io 


Phalanx, by the diſadvantage of the place, being 
not able todo the like, doth it not then manifeſt- 
ly demonſtrate the difference to be great between 
the goodneſs of their diſpoſition, and the diſpoſiti- 
on of the Phalanx? - ; 

To this may be added the neceſſities impoſed up- 
onan Army: which is, to march through places of 
all natures, to encamp them(elyes, to poſſeſs pla- 
ces of advantage, to beſiege, and to be belicyed ; 
and alſo, contrary to ex tton, ſometimes to 
come in view of the Enemy, For all theſe occa- 
ons neceſſarily accompany an Army , and often- 
times are the eſpecial cauſes of Victory, to which: 
th: Macedonian Phalanx is no way fit or conveni- 
ent; for as much as neither in their general order, 
nor in their particnlar diſpoſition, without a con- 
venient place, they are able to cffe& any thing of 
moment : but the Komen Army is apt for all theſe 
purpoſes, For every ſoldicr amongſt them , be- 
ig once armed and ready to fight,refuſeth no place, 
time nor occaſion; keeping alwaycs the ſame or- 
der , whether he fight together with the whole 
body of the Army, or particularly by himſelf man 
to man, 

And hence it happencth, that as the commodity 
of their diſpoſition is advantageous , ſo'the cnd 
doth anſwer the ex 10n. 

Thele things I thought to ſpeak of at large, be- 
cauſe ma & the Grecians are of an opinion, that 
the Macedonians are not to be overcome, And 
again, many wondered how the Macedonian Pha» 
lanx thould be put to the worſe by the Roman 
Army, conſidering the nature of their weapons. 

Thus far gocth Polybius, in comparing the wea- 
Pons and embattelling of the Kpmans, with the uſe 
of Arms amongſt the Macedonians : wherein we 
ſec the Pike truly and exatly ordered, according 
as the wiſe Grecians could beſt proportion it with 
that form of bartel, which might give moſt advan- 
tage to the uſe thereof: ſo that if our ſquadrons 
of Pikes jump not with the perfe&t manner of a 
Phalanx (as we ſee they donot) they fall ſomuch 
ſhort of that ſtrength, which the wiſdome of the 
Grecians, and: the experience of other Nations |. 
imputed unto it. But, ſuppoſe we could allow it 
that diſpoſition in the courſe of our wars, which 
the nature of the weapon doth require; yet for 
as much as by the authority of Polybius, the ſaid 
manner of imbattelling is tied to ſuch dangerous 
circumſtances of one time, one place, and one kind 
of fight, I hold it not fo profitable a weapon as 
the praGtice of our times doth ſeem to make it, 
eſpecially. in woody Countries, ſuch as Ireland is, 
where the uſc is cut off by ſuch inconvenicnces as 
are noted to hinder the managing thereof, And 
doubtleſs, if our Commanders did but conſider of 
the incongruity of the Pike, and Ireland, they 
would not proportion ſo great a number of them 
in every Company as there is; for commonly half 
the Company are Pikes, which is as much as to ſay 
in the praftice of our Wars, that half the Army 
hath neither offenſive nor defenſive weapons, but 
onely againſt a Troop of Horſe. For they ſeldome 
or never come to the puſh of Pike with the Foot 
Companics, where thcy may charge and offend the 
Enemy ; and for defence, if the Enemy think it 
not ſafe to buckle with-them at hand, but maketh 
more adyantage to play upon them afarr off with 
ſhot, it affordeth ſmall Fafity to ſhake a long Pike 
at them, and ſtand fair in the mean time to _ 

; ca 
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tain a volley of ſhot , with the body of their bat- 


talion, As I make no queſtion, butthe Pike in 
ſome lervices is profitable, as behind a rampier , 
or ata breach; ſo I aſſure my ſclf there are wea- 
Pons, if they were put to trial, that would coun- 
tervail the Pike, even in thoſe ſervices wherein 
it is thought molt profitable, 

Concerning the Target , we (ce it take the hand 
in the judgment of Polybixs, of all other weapons 
whatſoever, as well in regard of the divers and 
ſundry ſorts of imbattelling, as the quality ofthe 

ace whereſoever : for their uſe wasas effeftual 

ſmall bodics and centuries , as in groflc Troops, 
and great Companies; inthin and ſpacious imbat- 
telling, as in thick-thronged Teſiudines. 

Neither could the nature of the place make them 
unſerviceable ; for whether it were plain or co- 
vert , level or unequal, narrow or large, ifthere 
were any commodity to fight , the Target was as 
neceſſary to defend , as the Sword to ;- be» 
fides the conveniency which accompanicth the Tar- 
get in any neceſſity impoſed upon an Army, whe- 
ther it be to march through places of all natures, to 
make a faſt march , or a ſpeedy retreat, to incamp 
themſclves, to poſſeſs places of advantage, to 
beſiege and to be beficged , as Polybius faith, with 
many other occaſions, which ——— 
pauy an Army. The uſe of this weapon becn 
too much negleRed in theſe Jater ages , but may 
be happily renewed again in our Nation , if the 
induſtry of ſuch as have laboured to preſent it unto 
theſe times in the beſt faſhion , ſhall find any favor 
in the opinion of our Commanders, Concerning 
which Target , 1 muſt needs ſay thus much, that 
the light Target will prove the Target of ſervice , 
whenſoever they ſhall happen to be put in execu+ 
tion: for thoſe which are made proof, are ſo hea- 
vy and unwieldy , (although they be ſomewhat 

ualified with ſuch helps as arc annexed to the uſe 
thereof) that they overcharge a Man with an un- 
ſupportable burthen , and hinder his agility and cx- 
ecution in fight with a weight diſproportionable to 
his ſtrength, - For our offenſive weapons, as name- 
Iy the Harquebufiers and Musketiers , are ſtronger 
in the offenſive part , than Arms of defence , 
which may be made manageable and fit for ſervice. 
Neither did the Romans regard the proof of their 
Targets , farther than was thought fit for the rea- 
dy uſe of them in time of Battel , asit appearcth 
in many places , both in the Civil Wars, and in 
theſe Commentaries :, for a Koman Pile hath often- 
times darted through the Target, and the body of 
the Man that bore it ,' and faſtacd them both to the 

ound ; which is more than a Musket can well do, 

r a bullet commonly reſteth in the body, And 
although it may beTaid that this was not common, 
but rather the cffe&t of an cxtraordinary arme; 
yet it ſerveth to prove'that their Targets were not 
proof to their offenſive weapons , when they were 
well delivered, and with good dire&ion, For I 
make no doubt but in their battels there were of- 
tentimes ſome hindrances , which would not ſuffer 
ſo violent an effeft as this which I ſpeak off; for in 
a volley. of ſhot , we muſt not think that all the 
bullets fly with the ſame force, and fall with the 
like hurt ; but as Armour of good proof will hard- 
ly hold out ſome of them , ſo ſlender Arms, and 
of no proof, . will make good. refiſtance againſt 


others, And to conclude,in a Battel or encoun» 
ter at hand , a Man ſhall meet with more occafi- 
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ſions ſuiting the nature and commodity of this light 
Target, than ſuch as will advantage the heavy Tar- 
get of proof, or countervyail the ſurplus of weight 
which it carrieth with it, 

Some Men will urge, that there is uſe of this 
Target of proof in ſome places , and in ſome ſ(er- 
vices: which I deny not to thoſe that deſire. to be 
ſ:cured from the extremity of peril. But this fal- 
leth out in ſome places, and in ſome particular 
ſervices; and hindreth not but that the univerſal 
benefit of this weapon gonſiſteth in the multitude 
of light Targeticrs, who arc to manage the moſt 
important occaſions of a War. 

Thus much am farther tonote, concerning the 
Sword of the Targetiers , that according to the 
practice of the Romans, it muſt always hang on 


the right fide ; for carrying the Tar the 
left arm, it cannot be , that the ed Henk 
hang on the left fide , but with great trouble and 
annoiance. And if any Man fay,that if it hang on 
the right fide, it muſt be very ſhort, otherwiſe 
it will neyer be readily drawn out : I fay, that the 
Sword of the Targetiers, in regard of the uſe 
of that weapon, ought to be of a very ſhort ſcant- 
ling , when as the Targeticr js to command the 
point of his Sword within the compaſs of his Tar- 
get, as ſuch as look into the truc uſe of this wea- 
pon will eaſily diſcover, But let this ſufkce cons 
ccraing the uſe of the Pike and the Target, 


| CHAP. IV, 
The Battel cominueth , and, ju the end, Caſar 


overcomesh. 
A Souldiers conceived ſome better hopes, 
3 and gathering firength and courage 
again , when as every Man beſtirred bimſeif 
in the ſight of the Emperor , the brunt of the 
Enemy was a little ftayed, Czſar perceivi 
likewiſe the ſeventh Legion , which ſtood next 
unto bim, to be ſore over-laid by the Enemy , 
comtmanded the Tribunes by little and little , 
to join the two Legions together , and ſo by 
Joining back to back,, to makg two contrary 
fronts ; and being thus ſecured one by ano« 
ther , from fear of being circumvented, they 
began to make reſiſt ance with greater courage, 
Inthe mean time the two Legions that were 
in the rereward to guard the carriages , bear« 
ing f - _ ? doubled their pace , and 
were deſcried by the En 1 the top of the 
bill. Titus frag. + 190mm - fr 
of the Nervii , and beholding from the bj 
ground what was done on the other fide of the 
River, ſent the tenth Legion to help their 
fellows : who ng by the borſemen 
and lackjes that fled, in what caſe the matter 
ftood , and in what danger the Camp, the Le+ 
Cee oeſth _— was , made all the 
et cou At whoſe coming 
there hajed ſuch an its Toh change 
of things, that even ſuch as were Jan Gown 
by #hroxg 


T the preſence of their General , the 


Czſar, 


Lib, de Mi- 
litia Ju. Cz- 


through extreme grief of their wounds , or 
leaned wpon their Targets, began again to fight 
afreſh \, and the P ages and the Boys percetvin 
the Enemy amazed, ran upon them 23-233 
not fearing their weapons. | 

The Horſemen alſo ſtriving with extr 4ordi- 
nary valor to wipe away the diſhononr of their 


former flight , thruſt themſelves in all places 
before the begionary Sopldiers. Howheit, the 
E in the utmoſt peril of their lives, ſhew- 


ed ſuch Manhood , that as faſt as the foremoſt 
of them were overthrown , the next in place 
beſtrid their carcaſles , and fought wpon their 
bodies : and theſe being likewiſe overthrown, 
and their bodies heaped one wupou ano- 
ther, they that remained poſſeſt them- 
ſelves of that Mount of dead carcaſſes, as a 
place of advantage, and from theyce threw 
their weapons , and intercepting the Piles, re- 
txrned them again to the Romans. 

By which it may be gathered, that there 
was great reaſox to deem them Men of haugh- 
ty courage, that durſt  50rgs fo broad a Ri- 
ver , climb up ſuch high rocks , and adventure 
zo fight , in a place of ſuch inequality \ all 
which, their magnanimity made eaſy to them. 
The Battle being thus ended , and the Na- 
tion and name of the Nervii being well near 
ſwallowed up with deſtrudion , the elder ſort 
with the «Women aud Children, that before 
the Battel were conveyed into Iſlands and 
Bogs , whenthey. beard thereof , aud ſaw now 
that there was uething to binder the Conque- 
ror., #or any bope of ſafety to the conquered , 
by the conſent of all that remained alive , ſent 
Embaſſadors to Ceſar, and yielded them. 
ſelves to bis mercy; aud in laying open the mi- 
ſery of their State affirmed , that of fix bun- 
dred Senators , they bad now left but three , 
and of ſixty eaſont bring Men , there 
was ſcarce five bundred that were able to bear 
Armes. Cx(ar , that bis clemency might ap- 
pear to a diſtreſſed people, preſerved themwith 
great care, granting untothem the-free poſ- 


ſeſſion of their Towns andCountry, and ſtreight- 


ly commanding their borderers not to offer them 
any wrong or injury at all, . 


OBSERVA TION, 


Nd thus endeth the relation of that great 

\ anddangerous Eattel,, which s com- 
-.-=* Plaineth of, as a confuſed Narration , much 
differing from the dire and methodicalfile of his 
other Commentaries. | But if that rule hold good, 
which learned Rhetoricians have obſerycd in their 
Oratory , that an_ unperfeR thing ought not to be 
told in a perfeA manner z then by Kamus leave, if 
any fuch confuſion do appear , it both ſavorcth of 


: * * 
i —_— 
** 
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Eloquence , and well ſutcth the turbulent carriage 
of the ation , wherein order and kill gave place 
to fortune, and providence was ſwallowed up 
with peradvenuture, For that which #rtius 
ſaith of the overthrow he gave to Pharnaces , 
may as well be ſaid of this, that he got the 
victory, plurimum adjuuante deorum benignitate, 
qui cum omnibus belli caſobus imterſunt , tum 
precipue iis quibus nibil ratioue poruit adminiſirari, by 
the very great favor and aſliftance of the gods; 
who as they give aid in all caſes of war , ſo cſpe- 
cially in thoſe where reaſon and good skill are at 
a loſs, For ſo it fell out inthis Battel, and the 
danger prucceded from the ſame cauſe that brought 
him to that puſh, inthe Battel with Pharnaces, for 
he well underſtood that the Nervis attended his 
coming on the other fide the River Sgbis : Neither 
was he ignorant how to fortific his Camp in the 
face of an Enemy without fear or danger , as we 
have. ſeen in his War with Arioviſkus ; when he 
maxched to the place where he purpoſed to incamp 
himſelf with three Battcels , and cauſed two of 
them to ſtand ready in Armsto receive any charge 
which tho Enemy thould offer to give, that the 
third Battel in the mean time might fortifie the 
Camp, Which courſe would eaſily have fruſtrated 
this {tratagem of the Nervii, and made the hazard 
teſs dangerous; buthe little expected ary ſuch re- 
ſolution], ſo contrary to the rules of Military diſ- 
cipline , that an Enemy ſhould not Rick to paſs 
over ſo broada River , to climbe up ſuch ſteep and 
highrocks , to adventure Battel ina place ſo diſad- 
vantageous , and to hazard their fortune upon ſuch 
incqualitics, And therefore he little miſtruſted 
any ſuch unlikely attempt, wherein the Enemy 
had plotted his own oyerthrow, if the Legions 
had been ready to reccive them, 


Which may teacha General , that which Ceſa# 
had not yet learned , thata Leader cannot be too 
ſecure in his moſt aſſured courſes , nor too carcful 
in bis beſt adviſed direRions; conſidering that the 
rouel means may cafily be prevented, and the 

courſe weakened with an unreſpetted cir- 
cumſtance : ſo powerful are weak occurrences in 
the main courſe of the weighteſt ations, and ſo 
infinite. are the ways whereby cither wiſdome or 
fortune may work, Neither did this warn him to 
provide for that which an Enemy might do, how 
unlikely ſocver it might ſeemunto him ; as appear- 
eth by that accident in the Battcl with Pharna- 
ces, Which practice of attempting a thing againſt 
reaſon anc the art of war, hath found po. ſucceſs 
in our modern Wars , as appcarceth by the French 
hiſtories ; notwithſtanding it is to be handled ſpa» 
ringly, as no way ſavoring of circumſpect and good 
direction, for as much as Temeritas non ſemper Flix, 
taſhneſs does not always ſpecd well , as Fabius the 
great anſwered Scipio. 


The chiefeft h: lps which the Romans found, were 
firſt the advantage of the place; whereof I ſpake 
in the Helvetian War. © Secondly, the experience 
which the Souldjers had got in the former Fattels, 
which much directed them in this turbulent affault, 
wherein they carried themſelves'as Men acquaint- 
ed with ſuch caſualties. Laſtly, the valor and un- 
danted judgment of the General , which overſwai+ 
ed the peril of the Battel , and brought jt to ſo for- 
tunate an end, Wherein we may obferve, that as 
in a temperate courſe, when the iffſue of the Battel 
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reſted npon his direCtions, he wholly intended wa- 
rin:fs and circumſpeCtion : fo in the hazard and 
peril of good hap , he confronted extremity of 
danger with extremity of valor , and oyer-topt 
fury with a higher reſolution, 


CHAP. XIL 


The Aduatici betuke themſelves to a ſtrong bold, and 
are taken by Czlar. 


AHe * Aduatici before mentioned , co- 

ming with all their power, to aid the 

Nervii , and underſtanding by the 
way of their overthrow, returned home again, 
and forſaking all the reſt of their Towns and 
Caſtles, conveyed themſelves and their wealth 
into one (lrong and well-fortified Town, which 
Pas compaſſed about with mighty Rocks, and 
ſteep downfall, ſaving in one place of two hun+ 
dred foot tm breadth , where there was an en- 
fry, by a gentle andeaſy aſcent : which _ 
4 they bad fortified with a double wall of a 
large altitude , and had placed mighty great 
ſtones and ſharp beams upon the walls , rea« 
dy for an aſſault. This people deſcended 


| from the Cimbri aud Teutoni , whoin their 


journey into Italy , left ſuch carriages on this 
Tide of the Rhene , as they ll os conme- 
wiently take along with them, and 6000 
Men to look to them : who, after the death of 
their fellows , being many years app by 
their neighbours, ſometimes invading other 
States, and ſometimes defending themſelves, 
at length procured a peace, and choſe this place 
to ſettle themſelves in. 

At the firſt coming of the Roman Army , 


' they ſallied out of the Town , and made many 


light chirmiſhes with them : but after that Cz- 
far bad drawn a rampier about the Town, of 
twelve foot in height, fifteen miles in compaſs, 
and bad fantified it with Caſtles very thick, 
about the Town , they kept themſelves within 
the wall, And as they bebeld theVinzs fra- 
med, the Mount raiſed, and a Tower in build- 
ing afar off ;, at firſt they began to laugh at it, 
and with ſcoffing ſpeeches from the wall hegan 
#0 arke with what hands, and with what 
ſtrength , eſpecially by Men of that ſtature , 
(for the Romans were but little Men inreſ- 
petit of the Galles)) a Tower of that buge maſ- 
fie weight , ſhould be brought unto the Walls, 
But when they ſaw it removed , and approa- 
ching near unto the Town, (as Men aſtoniſhed 
at the firange and unaccuſftomed ſight thereof) 
they. fk Embeſſadors to Czar to intreat a 
Peace, with thts Meſſage ;, they believed that 
the Romans did not make War without the 
ſpecial affit ance of th: Gods , that could with 
fech facili;y tranſport Engines of that height , 
® 


ſomuch as they filled it almoſt. to the 
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and bring them to incounter at hand , againſt 
the firongeft part of their Town : and there« 
fore they ſubmitted both themſelves and all 
that they had to Czfars mency's defiring one 
thing of him earneſtly, which was , that if 
his goodneſs and cl. ; (which they bad 
beard ſo bigh praiſes of) had determined to 
ſave their lives , be would not takg away their 
Arms from themy foraſmmch as all their 
Neighbors were Enemies unto them , and ex» 
vied at their valor z, neither were they able ts 
defend themſelves , if they ſhould deliver up 
their Armor: ſo that they had rather ſuffer 
any inconvenience by the people of Rome , 
than to be buteherly murthered bythem,wbom 
in former time they had held ſubjedd to their 
command, "ot 


To this Czſar anſwered that be would 


fave the City rather of his own cuſtome, than 
for any deſert of theirs , ſo that they yielded 


before the Ram touched the wall ; but (no con- 
dition of remedy ſhould be accepted. without 
preſent delivery of their Arms : for be would 
do by them as be bad done bythe Nervii, and 
give commandment ta their neighbours ; that 
they ſhould offer no wrong to ſuch as bad 
commended their ſafety to the people of Rome. 
This anſwer being returned to the City , they 
ſeemed contented to do whatſoever be comman- 
ded them , and thereupon caſting a great part 
of their Armor over the wall into the ditch, in« 
of the 
rampier, t (as afterwards was known ) 
conceali the third part,they ſet open the gates, 
and pap. bo day carried themſelves peaceably. 
Towards night , Czar commanded the gates 
to be ſt, and the Souldiers to be drawn ont 
of the Town , leaſt in the night the Townſmen 
ſhould be any way injured by them. But the 
Aduatici , having conſulted together before , 
(foraſmuch as they believed t their 
Submiſſion , the Rorqans wonld either ſet no 
watch at all , or at the leaſt keep it very tare- 
lefly) partly with ſuch Armor as they bad re- 
tained, and partly with Targets made of bark, 
or wrought of wicker, which npon the ſud- 
dain they bad covered over with Leather about 
the third watch , where the aſcent to our For- 
tifications was eaſieſt , they iſſued ſuddainly 
out of the Town with all 1beir power : but fig- 
nification thereof being hakies by fire, 
as Czfar had commanded, the Rotnans baſted 
ſpeedily to that place. ' The Enemy fought ve- 
ry deſperately , as Men in the laſt bope of their 
welfare , incountering the Romans in a place, 

of diſadvantage , dll their bopes now lying up- 

on their valor : at length , with the ſlaughter 
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of four thouſand, the reſt were driven back, 
into the Town, The next day , wben Cz(ar 
cam? to break, open the gates, and found no 
Man at defence , bz ſent in the Souldiers,and 
fold all the people and ſpoil of the Town : the 
aumber of roy in the Town , amounted to 
fifty three thouſand Bondſlaves. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION, 


the ſurpriſe attempted by the Belge upon Bi- 
Fs » I ſet down the manner which both the 
Galles and the Komans, uſcd in their ſadden ſur- 
prifing of a Town : whercof , if they failed (the 
_ importing any advantage in the courſe of 
ar they then prepared for the Siege in that man- 
ner as Ceſar had deſcribed in this place, They en- 
vironed the Town about witha ditch, and aram- 
Picr , and fortified the ſaid rampicr with many 
Caſtlcs and Fortrefles, creed in a convenient 
diſtance one from another , and ſo they kept the 
Town from any forreign ſuccor or relicf:and with- 
al , ſecured themſelves from falli:s , or other ſtra- 
tagems , which the Townſmen might praftice 
againſt them. And this manner of Siege was cal- 
lei circumval.atio,the particular deſcription where- 
of, Ircfer unto the hiſtory of Aleſis , where Iwill 
handle it; according to the particulary there ſet 
down by Ceſar, 


The ſecond OBSERV ATION. 


He Ram which Ceſe here mentioneth, was 
of greateſt note amongſt all the En- 
gincs , an1 heli that place which the Canon 

hath in our Wars. Yitruvius doth attribute the 
invention thereof.-to the C iniens ,, who at 
the taking of Cadiz , wanting a fit inſtrument to 
raze and overthrow a Caſtle, they took a long beam 
or timber-tree, and bearing it upon their Arms 
and Shoulders, with the one end theread they firſt 
brake down the uppermoſt rank of ſtones, and ſo 
deſcending by degrees , they overthrew the whole 
Tower, The Romans had two ſorts of Rams; the 
one was rude and plain , the other artificial and 
compound : the firſt is that which the Carthaginiens 


uſed at Cadiz, and is pourtrayed inthe column of | 


Trajan at Rome, | 
The compound Ram is thus deſcribed by Foſe- 
bus; a Ram, ſaith he, is a =, 7 6.4 dl. 
ike unto the malt of a ſhip, and is ſtrengthened at 
one end, witha head of-iron, faſhioned like unto 
a Ram , andthereof it took the name. This Ram 
is hanged by the mid{t with ropes unto. another 
beam , which lycth croſs a couple of pillars: and 
hanging thus equally balanced , it is by ſorce of 
men thruſt forward and recoiled backward, and ſo 
beatethupon the wallwith his iron head : neither 
is there any Tower ſo ſtrong, or wall ſo broad, 
that is able to ſtand before it, | 
The length of this Ram was of alarge ſcantling, 
for Plutarch afirmeth , that Antony in the Parthian 
war, had a Ram fourſcore foot long, And Yj- 
truvius ſaith , that the length of a Ram was uſu- 
ally one hundred and fix, and ſometimes one hun- 


drced and twenty;and this length gave great ſtrength 


and force to the Engine, It was managed at one 


time with a whole Century or order of Souldiers, 
and their forces being ſpent , they were ſeconded 
with another Century ; and ſo the Ram continual- 
ly played upon the wall, without intermiſſion, 
Foſephus faith, that Tizus at the Siege of Feruſe- 
lem, had a Ram for every Legion, It was often- 
times covered with a Vine, that the Men that ma- 
naged it , might be more in ſafety, It appearcth 
by this place, that if a Town had continued out 
until the Ram had touched-the wall , they could 
not preſume of any acception of rendry ; foraſ- 
muchas by their obtinacy , they ASE in 
il the lives of their Enemies , and were (ubgued 
y force of Arms, which affordeth ſuch mercy as 
the Vitor pleaſcth, | 


The Third OBSERVATION. 


He Aduaticias it ſcemeth, were uot iguorant 
of the ſmall ſecurity which one State can give 
unto another , that commendeth their 

to be protected by it : for as Architas the 

rean faith, A body, a Family, and an Army are then 
well governed, when they contain within them- 
ſelves the cauſes of their ſafety ; ſo we muſt not 
look for any D—_ in a State , when their ſafery 
dependeth upon a forreign proteftion. For the 
old ſaying is, that Neque murus , neque amicus quiſe 
quam teger, quem propria arma non texere, Neither 
walls nor friends will fave him, whom his own wea- 
Pons do not defend. Althongh in this caſe the mat- 
ter was well qualified by the Majefty of the Roman, 
Empire , and the late viftorics in the Continent of 
Gallia; whereof the Hedui, withth cir aſſuciates, 
were very gainful witneſſes: but amoneſt King- 
domes that are better ſuted with equality of 
—_ and authority , there is ſmall hope of ſafe- 
ty to be looked for, unleſs the happy Government 
of both , do mutually depend upon the ſafety of 
cither Nation, For that which Polybius obſerved 
in Antigones King of Macedonia , taketh place for 
the moſt part amongſt all Princes; that Kings by 
nature eſteem no Man either as a friend or an enc- 
my,but as the calculation of profit {hMl find them 
anſwerablc to their projets, And contrariwiſe it 
cutteth off many occaſions of prattices and at- 
tempts , when it is known thata State is of it ſelf, 
able and ready to reſiſt the deſignes of forreign Ene- 
mies, acccrding to that of Manlius ; Oftendite mo- 
do be!/lum , pacembabebitus : videant vos paratos ad 


vim, jus ipf remittens, Do but ſhew them War, | 


and you ſhall have peace: let them ſee you are pro» . 
vided torepell force, and they will do you nothing | 
but right, 


The Fourth OB SERV A TION. 


e manner of hgnifying any motion . cr at- 

tempt by fire , wascf great vſc in the night» 
ſeaſon , where the fortification was of (0 
large an extenſion : for fire in the night doth ap- 
pear far greater than indeed it is ; foralmuch as 
that part of the air which isnext unto the fire; as 
it is illuminated with the light thereof, in a reaſo» 
nable diſtance , cannot bediſce from the fire it 
ſ:If, and ſo it ſeemeth much ter than it is in 
ſubſtance. And contrariwiſe in the day time , it 
ſheweth leſs than itis ; for the clear brightneſs of 
the air, doth much obſcure that that light which 
pro» 
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' Tb# fifth OBSERVATION., 


Nd albeit after the Viftory, the XRgmdns in- 
flied divers degrees of puniſhment, accor- 
ding to the malice which they foupl in an 

Enemy ; yet as Flauius Zucamus ſaith in Zivie, 
there was no Nation more exorable , nor readicr 
to ſhew miercy than the Komans were, The puniſh 
ments which we find them to have uſed towards 
a Conquered Nation, were theſe ; either they pu- 
niſhed them by death, or fold them for bond- 
ſlaves ſub corona, or diſmiſſed them ſub jugum, or 

them in taking away their Territories, or 
made them tributary States, 

Of the firſt we find a manifeſt example, inthe 
third of theſe Commentaries, where Ceſar having 
overthrowh the Yeneti by Sea,'in as much as they 
had retained his Em ors by force, contrary 
tothe Law of Nations, he put all the Senate to the 
Sword, and ſold the relt ſub corona, 

Feſt ſaith, that an Enemy was faid to be fold 
ſub corona, in as much as the captives ſtood crown- 
ed in the Market-place wherc they were ſet ' ont 
to fale: as Cato faith in bis Book De re militari, 


Ut populus ſus opers porius bb rem bene geſiam corona» 
tus ſupplicgtum- eat ; = re L. . geſia _—_— 
VENRed ; 1 e may rather for well per- 
forming, to Top licate crowned ,'than for ill 


ormance be ſold crowned, And Gellius af- 
the ſame thing, but addeth alſo another 
reaſon, for as much as the ſoldiers that kept them. 
while they were in ſclling, incircled them round 
about to keep them together ; and this round- 
about»ſtanding was called corond. F ſaith, 
that oftentimes they uſed a Spear, and therefore 
they were ſaid to be ſold ſub beſts : for as; much 
as amongſt the Greeks, by the Spear or Pike, was 
Fgnified the power of Armes, and majeſty of Em- 
cs. 


When they diſmiſſed them ſub jugum, their or- 
der was to cre& three Trecs like a pair of Gal- 
lowes, under which they cauſed all the Captives 
to paſs, as a ſign of : for they had ſocon- 
them by force of , that they laid up- 

on their neck the yoak of thraldome. 
._ __ oy yep ry DiRator Co 
SEquos ſub jugum ; is jugum was made 0 
three Speares, whereof two were ſtuck upright in 
the ground , and the third was tied overthwart 


them, The ſoldiers that paſſed ſub jugum were uns 


COMMENTARIES: 


ptoccedeth from a more groſs and material Bo- 
dy : and therefore their cuſtome was, touſe fire in 
the night, and ſmuak in the day, ſuting tho tranſpe» 
rent middle with a contrary quality , that. ſo it 
might more manifeſtly appear to the beholder, 


girt, and their weapons taken from them, as Feſtui 
altn, 

Soaketimes again they took away their Lands 
and Territories, and cither fold it for money, and 
brought it into the Treaſury, or divided the Land 
amougſt the Koman people; or let it out to farme- 
; wh of all which vie hath many pregnant cx- 
amples. 

f the ſecond ſort, the ſelling of the Yeii in his 
fifth Book, and of 7 000 Semnites in his ninth Book, 
Of the third, that remarkable example of paſſing 
the two' > - OE Catvinus, and $ 
us Poſtumius , with the Legates, Tribunes , and 
whole Koman Army ſub j , by Caius Pontius lea- 
der of the Semaites, in his ninth Book, Of the 
foutth, in all kinds thereof frequently through his 
Hiſtory. | 

CHAP, XIIL 
Craſſus taketh in all the Maritime Cities that le 
to the Ocean : the Legions carried imo their win- 
tering Camps, 


He ſame time Pub. Craſſus, whom 
be had ſent with one Legion to the 
Vencti, Unelli, Ofiſmi, Curioſoli- 

tz, Seſuvii, Aulerci, and Rhedones, bei 
the maritime Cities that lay to the Ocean,d- 
vertiſed him, that all thoſe States bad yielded 
themſelves to the People of Rome; The wars 
being thus ended, and all Gallia being ſetled 
— y_ 4 fame of this war 
among ather barbarous people, that from Na- 
tions beyond the Rhene ra came pro 
dors to Czſar , offering both Hoſtager and 
Obedience to whatſoever be commanded them, 
But 'Czſar, for as much as be then baſted in- 
to Lotmbardie, after be bad placed bis Legi- 
ons in their wintering Camps, willed them to 

reply intte him agen, ds ohe 

next Summer. He bimelf therefore, after be 
bad firſt diſpoſed his Army into winter-quar= 
ters amongſt the Carnutes, Andes, and Tu- 
rones ,, Cities next to thoſe places where bis 
Wars 'bgd been , took, bis Journey forthwith 
for Italy; For theſe things, upon the fight of 
: Letters, a general Snpplication was 
Proclaimed in Rome for Fifteen dayes toges 
bope 


ther : which honor before that time bad 
pened to no man. fire tr me 


beginning So 


Caſar, 


Of thi 


7 
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© Caſar, 


T H E 


_ Third Commentary 


' WARS ® GALLIA. 


| The ARrGuMENT, 

His Commentary beginneth with an Accident which happen- 
. ed in the latter end of the former Summer, wherein the Belge 
hadfolean a harveſt : and then it proceedeth to the War between 
Ceſar and the Veneti, co and the, Aquitani ;  Titarius Sabinus 
and the Crrioſolite; and Tits let 0 


ms Labiens with the Treyiri. 


bis winteri 


'A7 ing Camp , and about 
© Sergius Galba bring fent to clear the paſſage of the x er cool had 
Ni Tips 1 fer 1 te eat al Vert Jpow p 9s 4 roger ns. _— z 


BEI Afar taking bis Journty in» privifion > be had intelligence, upon a ſudden, 
S te to nr wg 67 15 that the Galles in the night 1018 

pg ba with the T þ Legi= that part of the Town that was alloned unto 
REF ox, ond part of '#he Horſe them ; and that the Hills which bung over the 
Amex, wito the Nantuates , Valley, whereiz the Town flood, were poſſeſ 
Yn, No Vergrlvne Seduni, wboſe ſed with great multitudes of the Seduni and 
Territaries are © d ' from the River Veragti. The reafons of this ſudden com- 
Rhone.,. aud the Lake Lemanus, auto the motion, were chiefly the pancity of the Roman 
zops . of 'the higheſt Alpes. The end of this Forces, not making a compleat Legion, for as 
pas chiefly ta clear \ the Apes of much as two Coborts wintered the 

ever aud Robbers, that lived by the fpeil Nantuates 3 beſides many particxlar foldiers 


Galba: having orler , if be Propiftons, and ot 


qa 10170 ugers ,. that travelled betwaen Italy that wero wa Jome being gone #0 ferch i 


nee ary oc» 


© > found ivexpedient, ts winter in theſe parts, caſions. And beſides their being thus cow 


after ſome fortunate incounters , aud the 18+ temptoble in regard of themſelves, rhe place 
king of 4a Caſtles and Holds, Embaſſadors afforded ſuch advantage, that they were per» 
coming to him from round about, and giving ſwaded, by reaſon of the ſteep declivity Fbo 
on 


biſtages for their fidelity , be concluded a Hill, that the Romans would not indure the 


' peace, and reſolved to place two Coborts of bis brunt of the firſt aſſault. Beſides this , it 


Legion amongſt the Nantuates, and himſelf to grieved them exceedingly, to have their chil- 
winter with the other Cohorts in a Town of dren taken from them under the title of Ho- 
the Veragri, named Octodurus. This Town ſtages ; and the Alpes , which Nature had 
being ſited in a narrow Valley, and incircled exempted from habitation, and placed as 
about with mighty high Hills, was divided by bounds between two large Kingdomes , to be 
& Riugrinte. two parts , whereof be gave one ſeiſed upon by the Roman Legions, not for 
4's td the Glilles, id the other be choſe for their paſſage ſo much, as for their perpe- 

tual 


Ceſar 


Lis, III. 


Ceſar. 


. afford nothing but deſpera 


- 


"COMMENTARIES: 


tual poſſeſſion, and” tobe united to their Pro» flrength was freſh, war's reſiſted the brit 
” brunt 


vince, 

Upon theſe advertiſements, Galba, not ba- 
wing as yet finiſhed the Fortification of bis 
Camp, nor ſuffici:ntly made proviſion of Corn 
and Forage for the winter ſeaſon, in that he 
little feared any, motion of W ar, being ſecu- 
red of their amity and obedience, both by ho- 
ftager and rendry, preſently called a Council of 
IWar, to determine what courſe was beſt to be 
taken. In which Council, the minds of ma- 
ny were ſo amazed with the terror of ſo un- 
expetied a danger, when they bebeld the bills 
peſtered with Armed ſoldiers, the paſſages ta- 
hen and intercepted by the Enemy, and no bope 
left of any ſuccor or relief, that they could think, 
of no aber way for their ſafety, than leaving 
bebind them their baggage and —_— 
to ſallie out of their Camp, and ſo to ſave 
themſelves bythe ſame way they came thither, 
Notwithſtanding, the greater part concluded, 
20 refer that reſolution to the laſt puſh, and in 


of the charge, neither bey ſpend in vain 
any Spec which they caſt from {3 poder 
but what part ſoever of their Camp, ſeemed 
to be in greateſt dauger, and want of belp, 
thither they came with ſuccor and relief. But 
berein they were overmatched ; for the Enemy, 
being ſpent and wearied with fight, whenſie 
ver any of them gave place, and farſook, the 
Battel, there were alwayes freſh Combatants 
to ſupply it. But the Romans, by reaſon of 
their ſmall number , bad no ſuch belp * for 
their extremity in that point was ſuch, that 
u0 man was permitted, neither for wearineſs 
nor wounds, to forſake bis tation, or abandon 
bis _ And, baving thus fought conti- 
nually the ſpace of ſix bours, when both ftrengsb 
and weapons wanted , th: Enemy perfiſti 

with greater fury to fill the ditch, and bre 

down the R ampier, and their hopes relying up- 
on the laſt expeiation, P.S. Bacu the Primi- 
pile of that Legion, whom we ſaid to be ſo 


the mean time to attend the fortune of the ſore wounded in the Nervian battel, and 


event, and defend the Camp. 


RY ATION. 


Ie, although at this time it ſor- 
te] folmall cf, yer it better ſuted the 
yalour of the Romans, and lavoured more 


. of tempered magfianimity then that furmer ha- 


zard, which argud the weakneſs of their minds, by 
their ov<T-haſty and two forward reſolution, For 
as it imported greater danger , and diſcovered a 
more deſperate .ſpirit , to break through the 
thickeſt Troops of their Enemies, and fo by ſtrong 
hand to ſave themſelves by the help of ſome other 
fortune; ſo it mani a greater effion of 
terror, and a ſtronger 10n of f-ary, which can 
remedies: for deſpe- 
rate” and inconfiderate rathne's riſeth ſooner of 
fear, then of any other paſhon of the mind, © But 
ſuch as beheld the danger with a lcſs troubled eye, 
and qualified the terror of death with the life of 
their ſpirit, reſerving extremity of help to extre- 


' mity of peril, and in the mean time attended what 


chances of advantage' might —_— unto them, 
upon any enterpriſe the Enemy ſhould attempt ; 


they, I ſay, ſo gave greater ſcope to Fortune; and ſlew more # 


inlarged the bounds of changing accidents. 


CHAP, IL 
The Enemy ſetteth upon the winter ine Camp : Galba 
ler nf nr yr LI 


| YHe Council being diſmiſſed , they 
had ſcarce time to put in execution 


ſuch things as were agreed upon for 
their defence, but the Cay, at fon Jo 
word given, aſſaulted the Camp on all fides 
with. ſtones and darts, and other caſting mga- 
pour, The Romans, at firſt, when their 


+ © 


\ 


| 
{ 


Caius Voluſenih Tribxne of the ſoldiers, 2 


man of ſingular courage and wiſdome \, ra / 


ſpeedily to Galba, and told him, that the only 
way of ſafety, mas, to'break out upon the Ene- 
my, aud to try the laſt refuge in that extremi- 
ty. Whereupon, they called the Centurions, 
and, by them, admoniſhed the ſoldiers, to ſur« 
ceaſe a while from fighting, and onely to're* 
ceive ſuch weapons as were caſt into the Camp 5 
and ſo to reſt themſelves a little and recover 
their firength: and then at a watch-word to 
ſallie ont of their" Camp, and lay their ſafety 
upon their valour. Which the ſoldiers exe- 
cuted with ſuch alacrity*and courage of ſþis 
rit, that breaking out at'all the Gates of the 
Camp, \ they gave no leiſure to the Enemy to 
conſider "what was done", nor to ſatisfie bis 
Judgment touching. ſ0 nnexpetied a novelty. 
And thus Fortune being ſlddemly changed, 
the Romans ' encompaſſing thoſe who came 
with full _—_— of ſpoiling their Camp, 

an the third part of Thirtythou- 
ſand, and put the reſt 10 flight, not ſoffering 
thens to ftay upon the Hills near about them, 
Having thus overthrown the Enemies whole 
ftrength, and taken their Armes, they drew 


again into their quarters, 


OBSERPATION. 
Hich ſtrange alteration lively deſcribeth 
wW the cffetual 


the force of novelty, and the 

power of unexpetted adventures: for, in 

the firſt courſe of their proceeding , wherein the 
Romans defended the Camp, and the Gelescharged 
it by aflault, the ViRtory held conſtafit with the 
I 2 Galles, 


59 


Barrel, 


Czlar, 


« Savogard 's 


 qniſhed,, inthe beginning 


Obſervations upon C A. SARS 


Gables, and 

. | Neither had they any meancs to recover 
hope of better ſacce(s, but by trying another way ; 
which ſo mach the more 'amazed the Galey, in 
that they had vehemently apprehended an opinion 


> ae death and mortality to the 


of Victory, by a ſet fight cpatinuing the ſpace of mongſt 


ſix hourcs, without any likelihood of contraricty 
or alteration. Which practiſe of fruſtrating a de- 
fign intended by an indire& and contrary anſwer, 
ferved the Romany oftentimes to great planting ; 
as befides this preſent example, in this Commen- 
we ſhall afterward read, how Titurins Sabinus 
defeated the Uneli with the ſame {tratagem, and 
overthrew them by eruption and ſallying out,when 
. they expected nothing but: a def:nhve rehiſtance 
from the Rampicr. From whence a Commander 
may learn, to avoid two contrary inconveniences, 
according as the quality of the War ſhall offer 
occaſion; (if other things be anfwerable, which a 
judicious eye will caftly diſcover) that 4 Sally made 
ont at divery ports of a Hold, wilt mach mitigate 
the heat of 'aCharzge, and controll the fury. of an 
Enemy, And on the other fide, he that beſiegeth 
auy place, what ad ſoever he hath of the 
defendaut, may , much , better, aſſure himſelf of 
= fortune; if he appoint certain Troops in rea- 
incls to reecive the charge of any-cruption, that 
the reſt that are buſily jmployed in the aſſault , 
may .provide. to anſwer 'it, wi diſorder or 
confuſjon. . Which order, if tMGalles had taken, 
they had not. in likelihood fo often been deceived. 


| Gallba returneth into the Province : the Ulnclli give 
occafron of a new War. 


; Fter this Batiel, Galba, wnwilling to 
try fortune any further, and conſider- 
K ing that be met with buſineſſes 


which be never dreamed of - when firſt be 
came thither to quarter, eſpecially finding him- 
ſelf in want both of Corn and Forage, baving 
firſt burned the Town , the next day be re- 
turned towards the Province, and without let 
or reſiſtance brought the Legion ſafe into the 
Nantuates, and from thence to the * Allobro- 
ges, and zbere he wintered. 

After theſe things were diſpatched, Cz(ar 
ſuppoſing for many reaſons , that all Gallia 
was now in peace, and that there was no fiur- 
ther fear of any new Wor, the Belge being 
overthrown, the Germans thruſt ont, and the 
Seduni amongſt the Alpes ſubdued and van- 
ng of the winter was 


one into Illyricum, baving a great defire to 
Fre thoſe Nations, But, = þ on a ſudden 
tumult and diſſenſion in Gallia upon this occa- 
fion: Pub. Craſſus wintering with the ſe- 
venth Legion in Anjou near unto the Ocean, 
and ſearcity of Corn in thoſe parts, be 
ſent ont the Prefetis of the Horſemen and Tri- 
bunes into the next Cities to demand Corn, 
and other proviſiens for bis Legion : of whons 


Titus Terrafidus was ſext wnto the * U- 
nelli, Marcus Trebius to the *Curioſvlitz, 
Q. Velanius, :d Titus Silius to the Veneti. 
Theſe Veneti were of greateſt authority a= 
all the maritime Nations in that coaſt, 
by reaſon of their great ſtore of Shipping , 
with which they did ereffck.in Britanie , and 


. exceeded all their neighbour States in shyll and 


experience of Sea-faring matters, having 
command of as many Ports as lay to thoſe 
Seas, and the moſt part of ſuch 4 uſed thoſe 
Seas Tributaries to their State, Theſe Ve- 
neti firſt adventared to retain Silius and 
Velanius, hoping thereby to recover their Hoe 
ſtages, which they bad given to Crafſus. The 
finitimate Cities , induced by their authority 
and example ( as indeed the reſolutions of the 
Galles are ſudden and hafty ) for the ſame 
reaſon laid bold pore Trebius and Terrafidi- 
us3 and ſending ſpeedy Ambaſſages one unto 
another, conjured by ther Princes and Chiefeft 
Magiftrates, to do notbing but by commu con- 
ſent, and to attend all the ſame event of for« 
tune ſoliciting alſo other Cities and States, 
rather to maintain that Liberty, which they 
had received of th:ir Anceſtors, #hen to indure 
the ſervile bondage of a ſftra | 


The firſt OBSERVATION. 


He circumſtance inthis Hiſtory, which notcth 

the ſudden breaking aut of Wars, when the 5 

courſe of things made promiſe of Peace, 
ſheweth firſt, what ſmall afurance our reaſon hath 
of her diſcourſe, in calculating the nativity of Af- 
ter-chaxces :* which (o ſcldome anſwer the Judge» 
meat we. give upon their beginnings, that when we 
ſpeak of bappinc(s, we find nothing but miſery ; 
and contrariwiſe , it gocth often 'well with that 
part, which our Art hath condemned to ill fortune, 
And thercfore I donot maryel, if when almolt all 
Natiuns are at odds, and in our beſt conccits 
threaten deftruftion one to another, there happen 
a ſydden motion of peace; or if peace be in ſpecch, 
ſoothing the world with pleaſing tranquility, and 
through the uncertainty of our weak proba- 
bilitics , promiſe much reſt after many troubles ; 
there follow greater wars in the cad thea the for- 
mer time can truly ſpeak of, Which being well 
underſtood, may humble the ſpirits of our haughty 
Politicians, that think to comprehend the cgnclu- 
fions of future times, -under the premiſes of their 
weak projets, and predeſtinate ſucceeding ages 
according to the courſe of the preſent motion : 
when an. accident ſo little thought of (oa break 
the main ſtream of our ja , and falſifythe 
Oracles which our u ing hath uttercd. 
And it may learn them witbal, bow much it im- 
Porteth a wiſe Commander , to prevent an evil 
that may croſs his deſign ( how vnlikely foever it 
be to happen ) by handling it in ſuch manner, as 
th it were neccflarily to confronc_ the ſame. 
For then a thing is well done, whey @ $1th Je 

e 


S412; 


Lis. III. 


The Autho- 


rity of ex- 
anplc. 


v[geris. 


The grounds 


of that re= 
yerent opi- 
nion which 
is held of 


Embaſſa- - 


$. 


ſelf , both the canſes of his being, and the dire 
means to refiſt the repngnancy ofa contrary nature, 
and fo hap what will, it hath great poſſibility to 
continuc the ſame, 


The Second OBSERVATION, 


His praQtice of the Yeneti, may inſtru a 
= circumſpe& Prince in cales of this nature,to 
have a more watchful eye over that Province 
or City , which ſhall be found moſt potent and 
mighty amongſt the reſt , than of any other in- 
feriour State of the ſame nature and condition : 
for asexample of it ſelf is of great authority,ma- 
king improbabilities ſeem full of reaſon, eſpecial- 
ly when the intention ſhall ſympathize with our 
will;' ſo when it ſhall happen to be ſtrengthened 
with powerful means, and graced with the Act of 
ſuperiour perſonages,it necds be very effectu- 
al to ſtir up Mens minds to approve that with a 
ion , wifich their own ſingle judgment 
did no way allow of. And therefore equality 
bringeth this advantage to a Prince , which diffc- 
rency cannot afford , that albcit example do ſet on 
foot any rebellious motion , yet no ſupcreminency 
{hall authoriſe theſame, 


CHAP. 


beſterb into Gallia, and preparerh for the War, 


| \ LL the maritime States being by this 


means drawn into the ſame conſpira« 


, they ſent an embaſſage unto Craſ- 
ſus, i» "%g name of them all, kk if be would 


have bis Men again , be muſt deliver up the 


Hoſt ages which he had taken figm them. 
IWhereof Czar being certified by Crafſus, i- 
aſmuth as be was then a great -way diftant 
from bis Army , he commanded 'Gallies and 
Ships of War to be built upon the River * 
Loire , which runneth into the Ocean, and 
that Gally men, Mariners, and ip-maſters 
ſhould be muſtered in the Province : which be- 
ing ſpeedily diſpatched, as ſoon as the time of 
the year would prrmat bim he came into Gal- 
lia. The Veneti and the re of the confede- 
racy underſtanding of Czlars arrival , and 
confidering bow bainous a fait they had com- 
mitted , in detaining the Ambaſſadors, and 
caſting them into irons, whoſe name is held 
ſacred and inviolable amongſt all — hk 
pared accordingly to anſwer ſo eminent a dan- 
ger , and eſpecially ſuch neceſſaries ar pertain- 
ed to ſhipping and ſea-fights. 4 


The OBSERVATION, 


"Rom hence may take occaſion briefly to touch 
the reverent opinion, which all Nations,how 
barbarous ſpever , have conceived 

of the quality and condition of ors :. and 
what the grounds art of this univerſally received 


IV. » 
Czſar having advertiſement of theſe new troubles »' 


COMMENTARIES. 


cuſtom , which in all ages and times hath held an- 
thentical. And firſt weare to underſtand that all 
mankind, (inducd with the ſame nature and pro- 
perties) areſo linked together ia theftriet alliance 
of humane ſociety , that albeit their curbulcat and 
diſagreeing paſſions, (which in themſelves arc un- 
natural , as proceeding from corruption and des 
fe) drive them into cxtream diſtord and difu- 
nion of ſpirit , and break the bonds of civil con- 
verfation , which othewiſe wedo- naturally affe; 
y<t without a neceſſary entercourſe and trathck of 
ſociety, we are not able to keep on foot the ve- 
ry diſcord it ſelf in terms of reafon and order! 
procceding , but all parts will be blended with 
ordered confuſion and go to wrack , ' for want of 


theſe mutual offices performed by Meſſengers : (0 
ſtreight are the bondsvf Nature , ard ſo powerful 


are the Laws which ſhe cnatteth. And therefore 
if it were for no other end which might fort ro 
the benefit of cither party, (as there are many 
good uſcs thereof) yet to hold vote quarrel, anJ 

cep it from falling , making War according to 
the grounds of reaton , the entercourſe of Me(- 
—_ is not to be interru nor their perſons 
to be tuuched with batctul violence: but that 
which the common reaſon of Nations bath made z 
law, _ as religiouſly to be obſerved as an 
Oracle of our own belicf, Secondly, forafinuch 
as the end of Wag is , or at leaſt ſhould be, Peace 
which by T mutual Meſſcogers, is prin» 
cipally to be confirmed , to the end that no people 
may ſcem ſo barbarous, as to maintain a War 
which only intendeth blood , and propoſeth as 
the chiefeſt objeR, the death and mortality of 
Mankind , no way reſpe&ing peace and civil Go- 
vernment ; ſuch as refuſe the cntercourſe of Meſ- 
ſengers, as the means of amity and concord, arc 
jultly condemned in the judgment of all Nations , 
as nnworthy of hamane ſociety, Laſt of all , it 
is an injury of great diſhonour , and deſcrveth the 
reward of extream infamy, to revenge the Maſter 
his quarrel upon a ſervant , and puniſh Embaſſa- 
dors for the faults of their States ; conſidering that 
their chlefeſt duty confiſteth in the faithful relati« 
on of ſuch mandates as they have rec:ived , which 
may .as well tend to the advancement and honor 
of that City to which they are ſcat, asto the dif 
honor and ruine of, the ſame, wh the Mcſ- 
ſengers take no notice, And therefore whether 
we deſire War or Peace , the free liberty, and 
holy order of Embaſſadors is reverently to be re« 
Qed and defentes from brutiſh and unnatural 
violence, 


C f A P, VY. | 
The recording of either party inthe enterance of 
s War. 


HeVeneti conceived great hope of their 

| enterpriſe , by reaſon of the h 
of their on : foraſmuch as ol 

the paſſages by Land were broken and cut 
off with Arms and erecks of the ſea , and on 
the other fide Navigation and entrance by ſea, 
war ſo troubleſome and dangermes, in that the 
Rogans were dgrober unacquaimted with 
the Obannels and ſhelves of the coaſt, and 


Ws there 


b- there were ſo few Ports. : Neither did they 
© % ' think that the Roman Army could long conti- 
2 une there without Corn , which was not to be 
'bad in thoſe quarters. And if it bapned that 
the courſe of things were carried contrary to 
this probable expeation , yet they themſelves 
wer? jirang in ſhiping , whereas the Romans 
had none at all: neither had they knowledge of 
the flats and ſhallows, Ports and Iſlands of 
that Coaſt where they were to fight. And to 
conclude, they ſhould. find the uſe of Naviga- 
tion in that narrow Sea, to be far different 
From that which they were accuſtomed unto, in 
the vaſt and open Ocean. Ju this reſolution 
they fortified their Towns, ſtored them 


endri 
Li with Proviſion, and brought all their ſhiping to 
SR . Vannes, againſt whom Czfar ( as it was re- 
Leondoul, Pporeed,) would begin to make War , taking the 
Ciiesin  Ofiſmi, . Lexovii, Nannetes , Ambialites , 
tain, Morini, Menapii-, Diablintres, as conforts 


and partakers in this quarrel. Notwithſt and- 
| ing” theſe difficulties , many motives ſtirred up 
4 Czar to undertake this War : as namely the 
; violent detaining of the Ro 
Rebellion after thy bad yield themſelves by 
rendry , and given Hoſt ages of their Lally 3 
| the conſpiracy of ſo many Cities , which being 
Ft now nepletted , might afterward incite other 
FE: Nations and States tothe like inſolency.. And 
therefore underſtanding that almoſt all the 
Galles were inclining to novelty and alteration, 
and of their own nature were quick and rea- 
dy to. undertake a War 3, and farther, conſi- 
bring that all Men by nature deſired liberty , 
3 and bated the ſervile condition of bondage, he 
*g | prevented all farther inſurrettions of the other 
: States , with the preſence of the Roman' For- 
ces in ſeveral places at once , and ſent Titus 
Labienus with the Cavalry unto the ® Trevi- 
ri, that bordered upon the Rhene : to bim he 
ave in charge ts viſit the Men of Rhemes , 
l and the reft of the Belge, to keep them in obe- 
I dience , and to oe ſuch Forces as might 
£ peradventure be tranſported over the River by 
$ the Germans, to further this rebellious bu. 
+ * mor of the Galles. He commanded likewiſe 
A Pub. Crafſus with twelve legionary Coborts , 
and a great part of the Horſe to go into Aqui- 
tane, leſt there'might come any aid from 
thoſe Nations , and ſuch conſiderable Forces 
goyn together. He ſent alfa Q. Titurius Sa- 
binus with three Legions. nwto th: Lexovii 
Curioſolitz , : and Unelli,. zo diſappoint any 
pratiice which rebellious minds might intend. 
Aud making D. Brutus, chief © Admiral. of 
1578 ,. and of thoſe French ſhips which 
e 


® Triars, 


ad gat together from the Pictones , Santo- 
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nes, and other Provinces which continued quiet 
and obedient , be gave bim in charge to make 
towards Vannes , with what ſpeed be could ; 
and be bimſoelf marched thitherward with th: 
foot forces, | 


The OBSERVATION. 


N the firſt Book I obſeryed the authority which 
the Roman Leaders had to undertake a War , 
wichout further acquainting the Senate with 

the conſequence herons in this place let us obſerve 
the care and circumſpettion which the Generals 
had , who did not undertake a troubleſome and 
dangerous War upon an humor , or any other ſlen- 
der motion ; butdiligently weighing the cigcum- 
ſtanges thereof, and meaſtring the peril and ha- 
zard of the War , withthe good and conſequence 
of the cffef , informed their judgments of the im- 
rtance of that ation , and ſo tried whether the 
cfit would anſwer their labor. And thus we 
find the reaſons particularly delivered, that moved 
Caſar firſt to undertake the Helvetian war; and 
then the cauſes which drew him onto the quarrel 
with Arjoviſtus; then followeth the neceſſity of 
that War with the Belge; and now the motives 
whieh induced him to this, with the maritime Ci- 
ies of Bretagne ; and ſo conſequently of his paſſage 
lato Germany, or what other entrepriſe he attempt- 
ed : which helaycth down asthe grounds and oc- 
fions of thoſe Wars, and could no be avdyded but 
with the loſs and diſhonour of the Koman Em- 
Pire. 

Further , let us obſerve the means he uſed to 
prevent the inclination of the Galles, and to keep 
them in ſubjection and peaceable obedience , by 
ſencing his Men into divers quarters of that Con- 
tinent , ang ſo ſetling the wavering diſpoſition of 
the farther skirts with the weight of his Army, 
and the preſence of his Legionary ſouldicrs,which 
he ſent ready toſtifle all motions of Rebellion in 
the beginning, that they might not break out to th> 
prejudice and diminution of the Koman Empire,and 
the good ſucceſs of his proceedings: beiides the 
advantage which he gained in the opinion of the 
Enemy ; whom he (o little feared concerning the 
upſhot of that quarzel , that he had diſperied the 
greateſt part of his Army upon other ſervices, the 
reſt being ſufficient to end that War, 
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The manyer of their Shiping and their ſea-fight, 


T He ſcituation of. almoſt all theſe Ci- 


ties was ſuch , that being built in 

aims and renoneories , theycould 

not at full ſea , which bapned always twice in 
twelve hours, be approached by foot Forces , 
nor y*t with ſhiping 3, for again in an ebbe the 
Veſſels were laid on the ground., and ſo left as 
a prey to" the Enemy. And if the Romans 


Czlar. 


went about to-(ht out the ſea with Mounts, 


which they raiſed equal Fto,the walls of the 
Town , and were at the point of entering and 
taking it ;, yet the Tenia having fuck 


Fore 
of 


The cauſes 
o of the eb- 
bing and 


= ng 
the Sc, 
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of ſhiping, would eafily convey both themſelves 
and ther carriages into the next Towns, and 
there belp themſelves with the likg advantage 
of place. And thus they deluded Czar , 
the greateſt part of the $ ummer : for 1he Ro- 
man Fleet, by reaſon of continual winds and 
foul weather , durſt not adventare to put out 
of the River Loire into ſovaſt a ſea, where« 
in the havens and roads were few, and far 
_—_ one from another, and the tides great. 
efviping of the Galles was thus buils and 
rigged : the keel was ſomewbat flatter than 
= Romans ſbiping , the better to bear the 
ebbes and ſhallows of that coaft , the fore-dech,, 
was altogether ereft and 's cular z the 
porupe was made to bear # exeſ7 of the 
billowes and the force of the tempeſt, And in 
a wed, they were altogether built for ſtrength, 
for the ribs and foes _ _ of beams of 
4 foot ſquare , faſtned with iron pins of au 
+ ik, inſtead of Cables they uſed : fas 
of iron; | and raw hides and rkins for ſails , 
either for want of linnen , or ignorant of | the 
aſe thereof, ot becauſe Sails of linen would 
bardly ſerve to carry Ships of that burthen , 
or endure the 8 wouſneſs of thoſe Seas , 
and the violence of the winds. 

The meeting and conflift of the Roman Na+ 
vy, with this kjnd of ſhips was ſuch, that they 
only excelled them in celerity and ſpeedy nine- 
bleneſs with fores of Oars, but tn alt ther 


mgs , either —_— the nature of the 
pr oy the danger of the foul weather were 
far inforiour nuts them : for the firength of 
them was fuch , that they conldnewnher burt 
theme with thrir beak beads , nor eaft awra 
to any purpoſe into them, by reaſon of their 
altitude , and bigh built bulks. And if any 
guſt chanced in the mean time to riſe , that 
forced them to commit themſebves to the mercy 
ST 
and wi 


of the weather , their would better 
bear the rage of the ſea, th greater ſafe- 
ty ſhelter it ſelf  amongſs flats and ſhallower , 
without fear of rocks or any ſuch bazavd : of 
all which chances the Roman Navy ftood con- 
finually in danger. 


OBSERVATION. 


Nd here let it not ſcent impertinent tothe Ar- 
gument which we handle, conſidering the 
general noſe _ ——_— have of Na- 

vigation, briefly to ſet down eminent cau- 
ſes of the flowing and big of the ſea, asfar 
forth {hall ſcem neeeflary to the knowledge of 
2a Souldier : which albcit they may fall ſhort of 
the true reaſons of this great ſecret: yet fora 
much as they ſtand for true principles of regulari- 
&, and well approved rules in our Art of Naviga- 


; Circuit of Heaven, The ial 
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tion, 1ct us take them foFno lefs thari they ee, 
_—_— them that credit in our imagination, which 
tract of time bath gained to thoſe forged Circles 
in the Heavens:that albcit thcir chiefeſt efſence con- 
Gſteth in conceit and fuppoſal ; yet foraſmuch as 
they ſerve to diret our knowledge to a certainty 
in that variety and ſeeming inc of motion, 
we clteem of them as they effect , _ pay 


are. 

Confidering then the globe of the World, as it 
maketh 2 right ſphear , (for in that poſition the 
Naturalifts chicfly underſtand celceſtual influence to 
have operation inthis liquid clement of the water) 
is divided by the Horizon and Meridian, into four 
quarters: the firſt quarter isthat between the caſt 
Horizon and the noon Meridian , which they call 
a flowing quarter; the ſecond from the noon 
Mcridian tothe weſt Horizon , which make 
an quarter ; the third fromthe welt Hori- 
zon, to the midnight Meridian , which they like« 
wiſe call a flowing quarter ; and again, from the 
midnight Meridian, to the caſt Horizon, the ſe 
cond cbbing quarter : And ſo they make two flow- 
ing quatters,and two e quarters of the whole 
ments of theſe ſen« 
fible qualities and contrary cffesare the Sunand 
the Moon , as they are carricd through theſe di- 
ſin parts ofthe Heaven, And although experi- 
enco hath noted the Moon to be of greateſt power 
in watry motions, yet we may not omit to a - 
ledge the force which the Sun yicldeth in this mi- 
racle of nature. 

Firſt therefore we are to underſtand , that when 
the Moon or the Sui begin to appear above the 
right Horizon , and cater into that parr of the 
Heaven , which Itermed the firſt lowing quarter 
that then the ſea beginneth to ſwell: and as they 
mountupto their meridianaltitade, fo it increa- 
ſeth until it come to a high flood. And again, as 
thoſe lighes paſhng the Meridian decline to the 
welt , and run the circuit of the ebbing quarter » 
fothe watcr decreafeth, and returneth again from 
whence it came, Again, asthey ſer under the welt 
Horlzon, and enter into the fecond flowing quar- 
ter , fo the ca deginneth again toflow , and ſtill 
encreaſeth,until they come to the point of the night 
Meridian : and then again it refloweth, according as 
the Sun and Moon are carried in the other cbbing 
guartcr , from the night Mcridian to the welt ho# 
T209, 


And hence it hapeneth , that in conj or 


new of the Moon, when the San and the Moon are 
carried both t in the ame and cb- 
bing quarters , that then the rides cbbs are 


very greet : and likewifc in oppoſktion or full of the 
Moon , when thefe arc carried in 
narters, which we have deſcribed to be of the 
nature , cither ebbing or flowing , that then 
_—y m_ the —_ : foraſmuch as 
t ancts ſymbolizing 
ters wherein they are carried, do join ior. 
ces to make perfedt this work of Nature, in the - 
ebbing and flowing of the Sea, And contrariwiſe 
In a quadrate afpet (as the Aſtronomers call it} or 
quertcy age of the Moon, when 2s the Moon is 
carried ia 2 flowing quarter, and at the ſame in- 
fant the Sun doth happert fo be in an or de- 
creafiug quarter , as the cowrſe of aature Re- 
ceſlarily require, then are the Tides leſſened , 
as daily experience doth witack. Ag 
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And forafmuch as both -the right Horiſon and 
the Meridian alſo divide every diurnal Circle,which 
cither the fun or the moon make in their revolu- 
tions; into equal parts ; it followeth, that every 
Tide is continnally meaſured with the quantity of 
fix hours; and therefore that which Caeſar here faith 
muſt needs be true, that in the ſpace of twelve 
hours , there arc always two high Tides. And 
leaſt any Man ſhould imagine that every inland 
City, ſtanding upon an ebbing and flowing River, 
may take the computation of the Tide , according 
to this rule; let him underſtandthat this which I 
have delivered, is to be conceived principally of 
the Sea it ſelf, and ſecondarily of ſuch Ports and 
Havens, asftand cither near or upon the. Sea: but 
where a River ſhall run many miles from the Sea , 
and making many winding Meanders , before it. 
come to the place of calculation, it muſt needs looſe 
much of this time before, mentioned. And thus 
much 1 thought convenient to inſertin theſe dif 
courſes ,; touching the ebbing and flowing of the 
Seca, asnot impertinent to martial knowledge. 

Concerning the Shiping of the Romans, where- 
of poſterity hath only received the bare*names , 
and ſome few circumſtances touching the manner 
of their Equipage,the Criticks of theſe times have 
labonred to ſet forth a Fleet anſwerable to that 
which the terms and title mentioned in hiſtory ſeem 
to repert : but yet the gain of their voyage doth 
not anſwer their charge. For many Men reit unla- 
tisfed , firſt touching the names themſelves, where» 
of we find theſe kinds ; 


Longas,  { Triremes. 
Onerarias. | Cuarrene 
Atuarias, \ Luinqueremes, 


Names 


. Thefirſt we may underſtand to be Gallics or ſhips 

of ſervice; the ſecond ſhips of burthen ; the third 
ſhips that were driven forward with force of Oars; 
and the reſt ſounding according totheir Names,for 
I dare not intitle them with a more particular de» 
ſcription. Now whether theſe Names Longas and 
Afttuarias , were a ſeyeral ſort of ſhiping by them- 
ſelves , or the al Names of the Luadriremes, 
Triremes, and Lninqueremes , foraſmuch as cvery 
kind of thefe might be called both Zongas and Au» 
erias; aSityet remaineth in controverſic , ſo it is 
not much material to that which we ſeck after, 
But that which moſt troubleth our ſca-Criticks,is, 
in what ſenſe they ws underſtand theſe vocabu- 
laries , Triremes, Luadriremes, and Quinqueremes : 
whether they were ſo termed, in regard of the 
number of rowers or water-men, that haled con- 
tinually at an oar , as the cuſtom of the Gallies is 
at this day ; or otherwiſe , becauſe a Trireme had 
three orders of oars on either fide , a Luadrireme 
four , and a Luinquereme five , whereof they took 
theirdiſtintion of Names. 

Such as hold that a Trireme had on each fide three 
ranks of oars, and ſo conſequently of a Quadrieme 
and Quinquereme , alleadge this place of Livie to 
make good their opinion, In the Wars between 
Kome and Carthage , Lelius meeting with Ajdrubdl 
in the: ftreights of Gibraltar , each of them had a 
Luingquereme, and ſeven or eight Triremes apiccc ; 
the current-in that place was ſo great, that it gave 
no Place to Art , but carricd the veſſels according 
to the fall of the Billow ; in which uncertainty the 
Triremes of the Carthagivian , cloſed with the 


Luinquereme of Lalius ; which cither becauſe ſhe 
was pondere tenacior, as Livie ſaith , or otherwiſe, 
fort ry pluribus remorum ordinibus pn ver- 
tices, facilius regeretur, in dof the plurali 
of banks of oars which reſiſted the billow, Lg 4 
med the Current , ſhe ſunk two of the Triremes, 
and ſo got the victory, From hence they prove, 
that a Cuinquereme plures', remorum ordines 
than a Trireme had; and therefore it took 
the name from the plurality of banks of oars, 
and not from the number of men that rowed 
at an oare. | . 

But the contrary opinion doth interpret Ordo re- 
morum to be a couple of oars, one anſwering ano- 
ther, a ſide - the Veſſel, _ = call a 
pair of oares:So that a Quinquereme being far grea- 
ter and longer than fog nes 
oares thana Trireme had , and thoſe oars were 
handled with five men at one oare , according to 
the uſe of our Gallics at this day, 

But to leave this, and come to their manner of 
ſca-fights; we muſt underſtand that the Romans 
wanting the uſe of Artillery , and ing their 
ſhips of War, with force of oars, failed not to 
make uſe of their Art in their conflifts and encoun- 
ters by ſea ; for all their ſhips of ſervice, which we 
term men of War , carricda ſtrong beak-head of 
iron , which they called ro , With which they 
ran one againſt another, with as great violence and 
fury, as their oars could carry them, 'And herein 
Art gave great advantage ; for he that could beſt 
Skil to turn his ſhip with greateſt celerity , and ſo 
fruſtrate an offer , or with ſpeedy and ſtrong agita= 
tion follow an advantage,commonly got the victo- 


%% the battel which D, Brutus had with the Maſ- 
flians ,” we read, that two Triremes charging 
Admiral wherein Brutus was , one at the one fide, 
and the other at the other , Brutus and his Mariners 
ſo cunningly handled the matter , that when they 
ſhould come to the hurt , they ſpeedily in a trice 
of time, wound themſelves from between them , 
and the two Triremes met with ſuch a carcer one 
againſt another , that one brake her beak-hcad,and 
the other ſplit with the blow. | 
For this skil and fortune withal Eupbyanor, the 
Rbodian,was of great fame in Caſars time, although 
his end found too true the ſaying of the Hiſtorian ,, 


The manner 


of ſea-fightt 


that whom Fortune honoureth with = _ | 
eltiny, 


haps , ſhe oftentimes reſerveth to a harder 
as other ſea-men belides Eupbranor, can truly wit- 


nels. 

This firſt brunt being ended , when they came to 
grapple and boarding one of another, then the art 
and practices of their land ſervices came inuſe : 
for they crrefted turrets upon their decks,and from 
them they fought with engines and caſting weapons, 
as ſlings, arrows, and piles; and when they 
they fought with ſword and target, Neither did 
the legionary ſouldier find any difference when he 
came to the point between their fight at ſeaand that 
at land ;| faving that they could not be martialled 
in Troops and Bands , in regard whereof, the ſea- 
ſervice was counted more baſe and di le; 
and the rather , inaſmuch as it decided the contro- 
verſie by flings and caſting weapons, which kind 
- fight was of leſs honor, then buckling at handy- 
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entered, _ 
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CHAP. vir. ; __ 

| Ye Bitte] continueth : and Cxſat ovtfcomets. 
He Romans baving taken one Town 
after anorder, the- Enemies fhill con- 
 veyed rthemfelves to the nextd 4 fo that 
Czfat: drrwing it bav loft labour, "whilſt" be 
could NO ——_ ; yon — 
amymiſch/tef, re td r0aar the coming 'of bis 
Navy. Rom Sooner arrived, but 
chr. Enemy defer ing” #,' preſently. wade wa 
220 ſat of Ships well=appointed and fur- 
nifoed in all reſprr v0 #bem, Neither 
dia Bratus the Admiral, nov any Tribune or 
Centarime in bis N uy kyow whatt0' do, or 
mbat wnerſe of fight t>toke © for the Pipping of 
the Gattes was fo firong, 3bat the beat>bead of 
their Quinqueremes' cond þ 10: ſorviee 
apon them , and although vhey ſhomld raiſe 
turret. according ts their uſt, yet theſe would 
ave equal in berght the ponp of the Enemies 
foogptny') fo that thereiſe alſo the Galles had 
antage. © For, af the Romans could wot 
mach them with their weapons; un re- 
gard they lay ſo low under vhem 3 ſo, on the 
contrary , how darts muſt needs fall' with 
great advantage upon the Romans. Tet one 


fr there was amongſt their proviſuons, which 
ad 


them in great jtead: for tbe Romans 
praiens great ſharp _ Fai fickhes, 
eh at aud long .poies 1 
theſe Fn obey } zackhi ich beld 
the Main-yard to the Maſt 3, and then baling 
away their ſhip with force of Oares, they cw 
the ſaid tackling ,, and the Main-yard fell 
down, Whereby the Galles, whoſe only « 
far their Navy confified in the ſailes aud 
ling, loſt at one inſtant both their ſailes and 
the uſe of their Shipping : And they the con- 
troverſie fell within the compaſs of V alonr , 
wherein the Romans exceeded the Galles 3 
and the rather , in as much as they fought 
in the ſight of Ceſar, aud tbe whole Army, no 
valiant att could be ſmathered in ſecret z for 
all the Hills and Clifts which afforded near 
proſpet into tbe Sea, were covered with the 
Roman Army. | 
© Their Main-yards being cut down , and 
the Romans (though every ſhip of theirs -bad 
two or three of the Enemies about it ) endea« 
vouring, with great fury, to boord them, failed 
not to take many of thei ſhips : which the 
Galles perceiving , and finding no remedy nor 
bope of reſiſt ance , began all to fly, and turn« 
ing their ſhips to a fore-wind, were npon a 
ſudden fo becalmed , that they were able to 
make 110 way at all, Which fell out very fitly 
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for the Rotnans, who now fighting ſhip to hip 
eaſily took, them 3." inſo nth, that of ſo great a 


Nauy, very few ( through the belp of the even- 
ing) eſcaped to land, after they had: fougise the 
Space of eight houres : with which Ya tr 
<a the War with the V ti, and DE&- "of 


; Far all ſorts of people, 
A ES eee gene 
cokrage, Bounjel, or. dignaty," ere hoy 
this Bowel, and of, he Pippin obey could 
Paſſibly make was here ingaged, taken and'loft 1 
Jo that fach- as remained knew not mbither a 
go, nor bow to defend' their Tomns any lon= 
67 z and therefore yielded themſelves to Cx 
ar : towards whong be wſed the greater ſeve« 
rity, that be might thereby teach - othey bars 
coy Fe aple not 19 wolate the Law of Natis 
ons, oy injuring Embaſiadurs : for be flew ol 
the $ DEED Sword, eras =_ 
Þle for bond:ſlaves. | | 


The OBSERVATION. 


this Battcl I chiefly obſerve the good fortune 
which uſually attendeth wpon i : for, a- 
meangk other proviſions, which the dili of 
the Heme out tothe uſc of this wax, 
they had made ready theſe-hookes, not for this in- 
tent wherein they wete imployed, but at all occa» 
frons and chances that might happen,as ferviceable 
completnents, rather then. principal inftramerts : 
and yet- it ſo fell out, that they proved the only 
mcancs to overthrow the Galles, Which pro- 
veth true the ſaying of Ceſer, that induſtry com- 
mandeth fortanc, and birycth fiicceſs with 


nn 6pm" for; in inaGQion, is as 
importuaity in (pecch, whick forceth an aſſent be- 
yond the ſtrength of reaſon, and ſtriveth ores b 


the mgritime Nations, 


both, young. and old, jn. whom 


continual purſuit , to make good the matives 
TC; and, at length ,, findeth t 
in, which will eaftly admit whatſoever is 
required. In like manger, diligence, and labour- 
ſome i , by cixcu and heedful carri- 
age, feldome fail, cither by .hap or ing, to 
make good that part whereon the Hhala point of 
the matter dependeth, For every aQtion is entan- 
gled with many infinite adherents , which are (6 
intereſleyl ia the matter, that it ſucceedeth. accors 
ding as it is catricd aolwerable to their natures, 
Of theſe adherents, ſome of them are by wiſdom 
foreſcen, and diretted to that courſe, which way 
fortunate the ation; the reſt being unknown, 
continue, without either direion or prevention , 
and are all under the Regiment of -Fprtuac ; for 
as much as they are beyond the c of 
wifeſt reach, and in the way Either ts ; 


The force of 


induſtry, 


—— 


— 


bf diſ- | 


advantage, Of theſe, induſtry hath greateſt av» | 


thority, in as much as ſhe armeth her (@lf for all 
chances, whereby ſhe js ſaid-to command for- 
tune, ae 


K CHAP, 


CHAP, ( VIIL v4 


cs nk overtbroweth the * Unelli, with the manner 


Czlar, 


"'T Hile theſe things bappened in the 
F "State of Vannes, L. Titurius 
{'V \Sabinus* extreth with bis "Forces 

into the" confines of the" Unelli. Over (theſe 
Viridovix ruled, \who"wiy at preſent made 
Commatder in Chief of all the 'revolted Cities , 
which farniſhed him 'with a great and potent 
Army." Beſides this, the * Aulerci, * Ebduro- 
nices , ' and Lexovii ' having ſlain their Se- 
nate, beeawſe they would not countenance the 
War, ſhmt their Gates, and joyned with Viti- 
dovix. Alſo there came preat multitudes to 
them out of Gallia ,” men of broken fortunes, 
Thieves and' Robbers, whom the bope of prey 
and. ſpoil-bad made to prefer the Wars be- 
fore Hurbandry and Day-labowr. Sabinus 
incamping bimſelf in a convenient place, kept 
bis ſoldiers within the Rampier. But Viti- 

dovix being lodged within leſs than twomiles 

ef Sabinus. his Camp , brought out his Forces 

daily, "and putting them in Battel , gave bim 

opportwnity- to fight if be would : which Sabi- 

nus refuſed in ſuch ſort, that he 

ly to be ſuſpefied by the Enemy 


#® Roane. 
\ ® Furcux, 


began not vn- 
of cowar4iſe, 
: | ut to be taunted with the reproachful ſpeeches 
bs ' of bis own ſoldiers. The opinion of bis be« 
BP ing fearful thus ſetled in the minds of the 
"2 Enemy , he uſed all means toencreaſe it and 
carried it ſo well, that the Enemy daft ap- 
h the-very Rampier of the Camp. The 
color that be pretended, was, that be thought 
» it not the" part of a Legate, in the abſence of 
" the General, to fight with. an Enemy. of that 
ſtrength, but upon ſome good nity, or in 

a place of advantage. ' Th this general per- 
ſwaſion of fear , Sabinus choſe out a ſubtle- 
witted Gall, an Auxiliary in bis Army,vhom 
be perſwaded with great Rewards and fur- 
ther Promiſes, to fly to the Enemy, and there to 
carry bimfelf according to the Inſtrufions 
which þ* ſhould give him. This Gall com- 
ing as..4 revalter to the Enemy, laid open un- 

20 them the fear of the Romans; the Extre- 
mity thet"Czfar was driven into by the Ve- 
neti' a#d, that the night following, Sabinus 
4s about to withdraw bis Forces ſecretly out 
of bis, Camp, and to make all the beſte he 
coxld to-relizve Czſar., Upon- which adver- 
tiſement, they all cryed out with one conſent, 
That this opportunity was nat to be omitted ; 
but, ſetting apart all other deviſes, they would 

go and aſſault the Roman Camp. Many 
circumſtances perſwaded the Galles to this 


__ 
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Reſolution: As firſt, the lingring and doubt 
which Sabinus had made, when be was. of- 
fered Battel ,, Secondly, the Tmelligence which 
this Fugitive had browght z Thirdl the want 
of Viitxals, wherein'\they had been negligent, 
and ungdviſedly careleſs; Foxrthly, the bope 
they conceived of the. War of Vannes 3 and. 
Laſtly \; for. that mey.-wilingly believe that 
which they. would bave \come to paſi.\' The 
force of -theſe motives mas ſo. ſtrong,\that:the 

would. not ſafer Viridovix, nor the reſi of 
Captains, to diſmiſs\the. Councell, wwzill they. 
bed yielded, that they ſhould take Armes, and 
go tothe. Roman Camp.. Which being grant- 
ed, they (gathered rubbiſh and F aggots 20: fill 

the Ditch, and, with chearful bearts , as 
though. the Vitiory were already gotten, they 
Marobed. to. the place where Sabinus | was 
incamped ; which was the top of - a Hill, riſing 

gently from. a level, the quantity of one thou 
ſand paces, Hither the Galles baſted with 
all expedition : and, tothe intent the Romans 
might not bave ſo:mutch .time as to put on 
their Armor, the Galles, for haſte, ran them- 
ſelves out of breath. - 

Sabinus incorraging bis ſoldiers, gave the 
Sign of Battel ; and, ſallying out at two ſe- 
veral- Gates of his Camp upon the Enemy, 
who were bindered with their loads of rubbiſhy 
it Fell out, that through the opportunity of the 
place, the weatineſs, and\ nnexperience of the 
Enemy, th: valor of the Roman Soldier, and 
their exerciſe in former Battels , that the 
Galles eonld not indure the brunt of the firſt 
incounter, but preſently betook, themſelves to 
flight. ' Onrs being freſh and luſty, purſued 
after, and ſlew great numbers of them : then 
chaſing their Horſe, ſuffered very few of them 
to ſave themſelves by flight. And ſo it bap- 
pened, that at one time Sabinus had news of 
the overthrow at $ea,and Czar of Sabinus*s 
Vidory by Land. Upon theſe Vittories,all the 
Cities and States yielded themſelves to Ti- 
turius: for, as the Galles are prompt to un- 
dertake a War, ſo art they weakin ſuffering, 
and impatient of the conſequents and calami- 
ties thereof. 


OBSERVATION. 


His practice of a counterfeit fear was often 
put in uſe by the Komen Leaders, as well to 
diſappoint the expeCtation of an Enemy, as 
to draw them into an inconvenience, and ſo to de- 
feat them of their greateſt helps in time of battel. 
Caſar coming to ſuccour the Camp of Cicero,made 
ſuch uſe of this Art, that he put to rout a great Ar- 
my of the Galkes with a handful of men : _ 
wi 


22 


f Lis: 11. 


it is a thing hardly to be digeſted in buſineffes of 
{mall ren to be fruitrated of a ſetled ex- 
petation, when the mind ſhall diſpoſe herſelf to 
one onely intent, and in the upſhot meet with a 
counterbuffe to croſs her purpoſes, and ſo defeat 
her of that bope which the: ſtrength of her rea- 
ſon hath entertained : how much more then in 
things of ſuch importance, when we ſhall procecd 
in a courſe of Vigory,, and humour our con- 
ccits with that we with and would have to hap- 
pen, and in the end mect either with bondage of 
death > Muſt our beſt:wits be appalled , — 
neither reſpite nor meancs, to think how the evi 

may be prevented > Which the wiſe Romans 
well underſtood, and counted it no diſhonour to 
be reproched with ſhameful cowardiſe, by ſuch as 
knew not the ſecrets of wiſdome; while they in 
the mean time forclaw their good fortunes, 
ſhrouded under | the cloak of a pretended dis 


. . Let theſe examples inſtru a Leader, ſo to take 
the opportunity of any ſuch fortune, that 'in the 
execution he omit not the chiefeſt points of or« 
der and diſcipline, as well for the better efſtQing 
of the deſign, as for his own ſafety, and the ſecu- 
rity of his Aamy. For order is as the finewsand 
| of Martial diſcipline, uniting the particu- 
lar members into the firm compoſition of a well- 
proportioned .body : and fo it maketh it more 
powerful then any number of diſunited parts, how 
able or infiniteſoever, 

I might here alledge infinite examples to con- 
firm this truth : but let the Battel of Dreux ſerve 
for all ; whercin the Proteſtants, a the 
Catholick Army, fallowed the Retreat fo.hard , 
that they quickly became Maſters of the Field 


' and then negleGing Martial diſcipline, fell in'con- 


fuledly with the broken multitude, to:make the 
Vitory more glorious by ſlaughter and mortality, 
The Duke of Guiſe all this while budged not a 
foot; but-in unexampled patience kept his Regi- 
ment cloſe together, and would not fuffer them 
to reſcue their General that was taken, until the 
Regiment of the Prince of Conde was likewiſe 
dyperied 2nd broken : and then perceiving nodif- 
rence ef order, between the Vitor Proteſtant, 
and the vanquiſhed 'Cathofick , he diſſolved that 
terrible cloud, that had hung fo long in ſoſpence, 
and ſo changed the fortune of the day , that he 
took the chicfeſt of their Princes priſoners, with 
little or 1 tofs'of his own men: - So powerful is 
order in the deeds of Armes, and of fuch conſe- 
ence in obtaining vitory. And thus we have 
ſeen the inconveniences which a counterfeit 
fear, well diſlembled, may caſt upon a credulous 
and unadvifed Enemy, when pretence and appear- 
ance hath bronght them into an error , which 
their own credality doth afterward avonch: and 
ſecondly, what ſtrength and ſafety confiſteth in 
order ; and how powerful it is to throw down , 
an1 to (ct up, 


CO MMENTARIES: 


avill refer 'unto the place where it is particularly 
ſct-down by C ſar. : : 

+ The chicfeft thing in this place, which brought 
them to their overthrow, was diſappointment : for 


CHAP. IX; 
The proceedings of Craflus in Aquitanie, 

T the ſame inftaxt of time it happeri> 
ed alſo , that Pub. Craſſus coming 
mo Aquitania. (which, both in re- 

gard of the large extenſion of the Countrey,as 
alſo for the multitude of the inhabitants, was 
named the third part of Gallia ) and, confi- 
dering, that be was t6 make war in thoſe parts 
where L. Valerius Przconius the Legate 
was ſlain , and the. Army overthrown , and 
where Lucius Manlius was fain to fly, with 
the loſs of bis Carriages , be thought that bis 
affaires required ho mean diligence : and 
therefore having made proviſion of Corn, and 
muſtered' many Amoenliary. Forces, and * ſent 
for many valiant and prudent men, by name, 
from Tolouſe, Carcaſone, and Narbone, Ci- 
ties bordering npon the Province , he carried 
his Army into the confines of the Sontiates: 
Which was no ſooner known, but they levied 
great Forces both of Horſe and Foot, and with 
their Horſe, in which their principal firength 
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Caeſar. 


* Eyocati, 


conſiſted, charged upox the Romans in theiv - 


Mareh t which being tafily repelled, as ours 
followed the retreat, ſuddenly the Infantry of 
the Galles ſhewed it ſelf in a V alley, as it lay 
in ambuſh. Theſe ſetting npon the Romans 
renewed the Battel, and there the fight conti- 
nued bas. 4 long time. » The Sontiates bring 
animated with the former Vittories, ſaw all the 
bope of Aquitanie rely wpon their vertue \ and 
the Romans on the other ſide deſired to ſhew 
what they were able to do of themſelves zwith= 
out their grand Captain, and under- the con- 
dui of a young ſoldier, At length, the Ene« 
my , overwaged with proweſs, and wearied 
with wounds, betook themſelves to flight z of 
whom, the Romans ſlew a great —_—_ nd 
then marched diretily to the Town of the Son- 
tiates, and laid fiege unto it : the fiege grew 
bot, the Romans approaching the W, ate, with 

Vines, Tmrrets, and Mounts, The Townſ- 
men defended themſelves ſometimes by ſally 

ing out, ſometimes m— Ing the Mounts 

pul} Ferns, Aaerck the Aquitani are 

very hilful. But, when tbey perceived the in- 

duſtry of the Romans to exceed all that they 

were able to do, they intreated Craffus to ac+ 

cept their rendry. ich being granted, and 

all the Army intending the deli of their 
Armes, Adcantuanus their chief Magiftrate 
fled out in the mean time at another Port of the 
City, with Six hundred devoted Companions, 

whom they called Soldurii z whoſe manner is, 
$0 enjoy all good things in common, with thoſe 
K 2 of whom 


Evyocati., 


_ 
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whom they have choſen for their friends ; and 
if any misfortunt befall them, either to dye 
with them, or preſently kill themſelves: nei- 
ther was it ever known in the memory of man, 
that any of them refuſed to dye when bis 
Friend was ſlain. But, as t attempted to 
eſcape, the Soldiers that kept that part of the 
Fortification, as they ſignified bis evaſion by 
a clamour and ſhout , the reſt betook, them- 
ſelves to Armes, and ſo, after a ſharp conflie, 
repelled bim again into the Town ; where be 
defired to be as in the number of the ſub- 
miſſiive multitude ; which was granted. Craſ- 
ſus, having taken boſt ages of them, went into 
the confines of the Vocates and Taruſates. 


The fir OBSERVATION. 


eſe 8kilful and experienced men whicl 
[ Craſſus ſcnt for 'out of all the Cities in A- 
quitanie, were thoſe, whom the Romans Cal- 
Iced. Ewvocati, ſuch as were free from warfare, and 
exempted by their Laws from giving their names 
in Muft-rs, cither by reaſon of their years, or the 
Magiſtracy which they had born,or for ſome other 
cauſes which gave them that privfiedge: and in that 
regard were ſent for by LetteK, intreating their 
tance in the carriage of that War, as men well 
acquainted with the nature of ſuch buſineſſes. 
Their places were nothing inferiour to the Cen- 
turions for adviſe and direQion, although they 
had no part in command or authority. 


The ſecond OBSERVATION. 


N this fight we may further obſerye their man- 
Fer defence againſt Mounts and Cavalicros z 

which we find chicfly to be Mines, Foſepbus in 
the Fewiſh War, faith, that the Romans having 
Taiſed an exceeding m_ Mount, the Fewes under- 
mined the ſame with ſuch Art, that as they digged 
underneath, they ſupported the Mount with huge 
props and planks that it might not ſhrink: and 
watching a time of the greateſt advantage, they ſet 
all the Timber-work which under-propped the 
Mount on fire; which taking fire with the help of 
Brimſtone and Pitch, the Mount fell upon a ſud- 
den , to the great terror and amazement of the 
Romans, 
- At the ſiege of Avaricum, we find how the 
Galles by undermining did take the carth from the 
Mount, as faſt as it was carried unto it by the Ko- 
mans ; and ſo kept it from riſing, and made it un- 
cffeftual, But, 1F it were for the moſt part made 
of wood, or other combuſtible matter, they ſought 
then by all mcans to burn it ; as it happened at the 
ficge of Maſſlia: and oftentimes when both burn- 
ing and undermining failed, they confronted it 
with another Mount within the Walles, to diſap- 
point the diſadva by equal conteſting of it, 
and ſo made it unprofitable. - 

Concerning Mines, thus much may I fay with- 
out prejudice to that Art, that the chiefeſt points 
to bereſſ , are theſe: Firſt, the true diſtance 
to a deſigned place ; which is beſt got by inſtru- 
ment, and help-of Geometry, where other. marks 


of certainty are wanting, Secondly, the dire&i» 
on of the Mine, that we may not erre in our 
courſe which the - Compaſs affordeth. Thirdlyg 
the ſtrengthening of the Mine with Timber-work, 
if need require. Laſtly, the countermining and 
croſ-meeting, All which parts have very many 
circumſtances, and require a larger diſcourſe thea 
may be thought, pertinent for this place, 


The third O BS ERV ATION. 


He ſtrange contra between theſe Solduri# 

and their Chieftain, may well deſerve a place 

.©=- amongſt theſe obſervations, eſpecially confi- 
dcring the obligatory conditions which cither par- 
ty ſtood bound to oblerye : for the Captain was to 
make his Soldxrii partakers of all his happineſs in 


this lif-, in regard whereof they were to take 


part of whatſoever ill chance or diſaſter ſhould 
happen to befall him. If death, which is the laſt 
end of all ſenſual miſery, took huld of their head, 
theſe devoted were tied voluntarily to follow him 
the ſelf-ſame way:neither in any memory was there 
( faith he) ever man found that refuſed to dy, if he 
to whom he was devoted chanced to be flain. 
Which bloody league of amity, as it was repugnant 
to the courſe of Nature, multiplying particular de» 
ſtiny to a general calamity ; ſo was it dangerous in 
a well-ordered State, if the Ring-leader were Ci» 
ther ambitious , or-ſought to practice any 
contrary to good Government: for he himſe 
would preſume much upon the aſliſtance of his 
Soldurii; and they on the other fide muſt needs 
wiſh well to his attempts, that were ſo intereſled 
in his life and death, . 


CHAP. XxX. 
The Galles raiſe new Forces againſt Craſſus, 


"\He barbarous Galles were much 
troubled, that a Town of that ftirength 
. both by Nature aud Art, foal} P 
Joon be taken ; and therefore they ſent Embaſ+ 
ſadors into all quarters, us, one with ano» 
ther, band their Covenants with mutual 
boſt ages, and levied what power they were able 
#0 make 3 ſending for aid out of Spain, and 
from other States that bordered upon Aquita» 
nie. At the coming of theſe Forces they be= 
gan to make War with a great Power , and 
with many ſoldiers of great fame: for they 
appointed ſuch Leaders as bad ſeen the expe« 
rence of Sertorius his Wars, and were great 
in tbe opinion of men for their (kill and knows 
leage in the Art Military, Theſe, according 
to the cuſtome of the people of Rome, began to 
take places of advantage,to fortifie their Camp 
and to intercept the Romans from free paſe 
ſage of Convoyes , and neceſſary intercourſes. 
Which, when Craſſus onal, and confider- 
ing withal that bis own Forces were ſo few, 
that be could not well diſmember them upon 
any ſervice or advantage, and, that the Ene- 


my went ont at his pleaſure kept the paſſages, 
| and 
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and left notwithſtanding a ſufficient Garriſon 
in his Camp , by which means Corn and Pro- 
viſion would in time grow ſcarce with bim , 
whilft the Enemy waxed every day fironger ; 
be hag it bis beſt courſe not to linger any 
longer, but preſently to give them Battel, 

The matter referred to a Councel of 
War, when be underſtood that all Men were of 
the ſame opinion , be appointed the next day to 

ive them Battel : and in the dawning puting 

is Men in a double Battel , and placing the 
Anmcxiliary Forces in the midſt , be attended to 
ſee what the Enemy would do, The Galles , 
although they were perſwaded that they might 
adventure Battel, both in regard of their mul-= 
titude and ancient proweſs of War , as alſo 
in re | not 4 the pancity of the Romans, yet 
#hey thought it better to block, up the paſſages , 
and ſo cut off all carriages and conveys of 
Corn, and ſo the vifiory would follow without 
bloodſhed: and if the Romans for want of 
Corn ſhould offer to make a retreat,they would 
then ſet upon them as they marched , wearied 
with travel , beavily laden with their burthens 
and dejetied in their ſpirits. This reſolution 
being approved by the whole councel of the 
Galles, when th? Romans imbattelled their 
Forces, they kept their Mzn within their 


Camp. 
The Firſt OBSERV ATION. 


His Sertorius had followed the faRion of Ma- 
rius and Cinns, and when Sylls had over- 
thrown both the elder and younger Marixs, 

he fled into Spain, and there maintained the quar- 
rel on foot againſt Pompey and Metellus , and over- 
threw them in many Battels: but in the end was 
treacherouſly ſlain by Perpanna , ata Banquet, He 
was a Man of a great ſpirit , and admirable dif- 
patch, and under him were theſe Captains brought 
UP. which Ceſar commendeth for their $kill in 
rmes. 


The ſecond OBSERV ATION. 


Hiſtories propounding to our conſideration, 
the deeds and monuments of former , we 
may obſerve twa eſpecialmeans which the great 
Commanders of the World have entertained to 
atchicve Victory , and over-maſter their encmics : 
the firſt by cunning and wiſe carriage of a matter, 
before it come to trial by blows ; the ſecond by 
forceable means and .waging of Battcl; the one 
proceeding from wiſdom,and the better facultics of 
the Soul, and the other depending upon.the ſtrength 
and ability of the body. | 

Concerning the firit , it hath eyer been held 
more honourable , as better ſuiting the worth of 
the ſpirit , and the divine cfſence of our nature,ſo 
to dircR the courſe of an aGtion , that the adveric 


part may be weakened by Wit , ard prevented it 
the projets of their better fortunes , by anticipa- 
tion of meansand occaſions, and ſo through ad 
tagestaken from their own proceedings , To be ri- 
ven tothat exigent , which may determine of the 
controverſy, before they come to blows ; and con* 
clude the matter by terms of Art , taken from the 
directions of good providence, For to ſpeak 2a 
truth , the ation of Battel, as it is the laſt partia 
that faculty, ſo it is the worſt in regard of Chri- 
ſtian duty, and better fitteth the progeny of Lemech, 
his ſecond wife (which the Divines do note to be 
born to the ruine and deſtruction of mankind) than 
the children of grace, whole joy confilteth in peace 
and love, 

Caeſarin the firſt of the Civil Wars hy 
the ſame thing , but from other grounds: for ha- 
ving ſhut up Afraxius and Petrejus, in a place of 
diſadvantage, io as he might haye' cut them off, 
without farther trouble ; yet foraſmuch as he fore- 
ſaw the victory _ towards him, without blow 
or wound, he thus anſwered his Captains that were 
earneſt upon the enemy z Cur, etiam ſecundo pretio , 
aliquos ex ſuis amitteret ? cur uulnerari pateretur op= 
time de ſe meritos milites ? cur denique fortunam peri- 
clitaretur ? Why ſhould he looſe any of his ſouldi- 
ers in battel, though he got the day > why ſhould 
he ſuffer thoſe tobe wounded , who had deſerved 
fo highly at his hands > or why ſhould he hazard 
his good fortune > And this courſe did theſe Gables 
take which under Sertorius had learned the Ko- 
men Art, and the Koman induſtry : and were now 
become ſo expert, that they had almoſt beaten the 
Romans at their own weapon, 

This firſt means is principally to be imbracedas 
the ſafeſt way in theſe uncertain and caſual events : 
for that which reſteth upon corporal , and 
maketh execution the means toa concluſion , is 
very terrible even to the better party , full of has 
zard , and of little certainty, For it were a mi- 
racle of fortune never heard of yet, ſo to 2a 
battel upon what advantage or means ocver, that 
the vitar Army ſhould buy ſo great a fortune 
without bloudſhed or loſs of Men; and cre a 
Trophy to Honour , at the ſole coſt of the Ene» 
my. without loſs or expence of his own treas 

ure, 


And for the uncertainty in a battel , who knows». 


eth not what infinite chances and changes may bap* 
pen in every ſmall moment of time, to turn the 


+ fortune of the day to this or that , and make 


both ſides unc tin their affeftions, by wn 
ſenting them — with hope and fear, 
joy aud ſorrow > And therefore Cſer thought it 
not beſt to tempt the waywardneſs of fortune, 
- — other means he might obtain his de» 


This I ſay, is chiefly to be embraced, if our means 
will afford us that happineſs ; but howſocver I 
hold it wiſdome ſo to entertain this courſe of victo- 
ry , that we omit not the chiefeſt helps of furthe- 
rance when it cometh to blows; but to think of 
this conqueſt by art and wit , as neceffary if our 
means will ſerve us to compaſsit; and of the other 
as whether we will or no: for the hi- 
ſtory maketh it plain , that when Brutus found 
himſclfdeſtitute of means toundertake that courſe 
of victory which proccedeth from providence and 
diſcreet carriage , he then betook himſelf neceſia» 
rily to the later, and by the help of batrel ſought 

G to 


pw 
m2 


Not to fore- 


goan ade 


Vantage. 


The place 
where ſul- 
peed for- 


to free himſelf from thoſe diſadvantages into which 
the Galles had brought him, 


The Thad OBSERVATION. 


TT Obſerve farther aut of pgtear, that what 
cr 


4 


, 


courſe ſoever be taken, a diſcreet Leader will 
not cafily forego an advantage without great 
afſurance of a better fartune , nor change the cer- 
tainty of a bencfit upon probabilitics of other 
hopes, until it have paid him the intereſt of his 


/ expx&ation , and wrought that effe which it pro- 
{ miſed to perform, For ſo he might forego his 


fortune ,..by preſfuming too much upon the favor 
of future chances, which are often ſeen to croſs 
gur purpoſes, rather than to further the way which 
is taken, 


The Fourth OBSERV A TION. 


"Arther, £ obſerve this double battle to be an. 
ſwerable to the paucity of the Komen forces : 
for their uſual manner was to make a triple 
battel , that the firſt might have a ſecond and third 
help, but where their number would not afford 
that commodity , they then made two battels ; 
that there might be the ſuccor of a ſecond ſupply, 
But they never fought with one fingle battel, for 
ought that may be gathered by their hiſtories. 


The Fifth OBSERV ATION. 


He laſt thing which I obſerve is the place 
where Craſſus beſtowed the Auxiliary For- 
ces , in the diſpoſition of his Troops to bat» 


ces are beſt fel, which is here ſaid tobe in mediom Aciem , for 
beſtowed in as their Armics weredivided into three battels; 1 


bactel. 


every battel was. divided into three parts.s - the 
two corncts and the battel, wherein theſe Ayxilia- 
ry Ferges were in this ſervice b | 
he afterward Gith , that inaſmuch as he durſt not 
put any confidence in them, he commanded them 
to ſerve the Romans in time of battel , with ſtones 
and weapons, and to carry carthand turf tothe 
Mount, The reaſon why ſuſpected Troopsare pla- 
ced in the battel , rather than incither of the cor- 
, nets, is, for that the battel hath not ſuch ſcope to 
fling out , or take advantage' of place to do mi» 
chief, as the corncts have; for whereſoever there 
have been ſet battels fought , the ſtrength of their 
Army conſiſted always inthe cornets, asthe two 
principal inſtruments of the battel; and as long 
as theſe ſtood ſound , the victory went always cer- 
tain on that part ; for the Corncts both kepr the 
enemy fromincompaſſing about the body of their 
Army, and had the advantage alſo of charging up- 
on the open fide of their adycrſary. 
- © Atthe battel of Canne, Hanuibal put the weak- 
eſt of his farces in the battel, and a4vancing them 
towards the enemy, left the two Cornets behind, 
fo that when the Enemy came to charge upon the 
Þattel , they cafily beat them back , and as they 
followed the retreat , fell in between the twocor- 
nets , wherein the ſtrength of the Army conliſted ; 
and being by them incompaſled on each fide, were 
defeated and overthrown. And thus we ſee the ad- 
vantage which a General hath when his two cor- 
«ncts ſtand firm , although the battel ſhrink in the 
cncountcr, . Zamybdl in the battel be had with Sci- 


Obſervations upon CASARS 


beſtowed z of thele 


pio in Africk, placed the Strangers in the front and 
in the rereward ; accordin as he 
found their number, and uſe of their Arms : 
which are circumſtances to be confidercd in this 
caſc, and depend rather _ the. judgment of a 
General , than of any prelcription that can be gi- 
ven in this matter. | 


CHAP. XL 


Craſſus taketh the C amp of the Galles, and withibeir 
overthrow endeth what War, 


bis Men chearful and willing 


Raſſus wnderf anding their drift , and ©***+ 
Cnnnats 


-to fight, the whole Army crying out 
they would tay no longer, dad ſet 
upon their Enemies in theit Camp , inconra- 
ged his Soldiers, and to the contentment of 
sll an m_ m_ to the place where th 
were lodged : and as ſome began to fill up t 
ditch , and others a ws. a r. beat 
the Galles from the rampier , he commanded 
the Anxiliary farcet , of whom be bad no 
greataſſurauce., to bring ſtoues and weapons 
to the Souldiers that fought, and to carry 
earth and turf to the Mount , that ſo they 
might make aſhew of fighting, Andon the 


. other fide , as the Enemy began valliantly to 


meoke reſiſtance, and to caſt their weapons fron 
the higher ground, to the great burt of the Ro 
man ſouldier ;, the Horſemen in the mean tims 
"riding about the Camp of the Galles, brought 
word to Craflus, that the Rampier at the De= 
cumane Port , was not fortified with ſuch di- 
ligence as they found it in other places , but 
would admit an eaſy entrance, Craſſus deale 
earneftly with the Commanders of the Horſe 
to encoxrage their Men with great promiſes aud 
rewards , and inſtrufted them what be would 
bave done, They according to their inftrutti« 
ons , took, four cohorts that were left in the 
Camp freſh and no waytired, and carryi 
them a farther way about , that they micls 
not be diſcovered by the Enemy , while 
Mens eyes and minds were intent upon the fight 
they ſpeedily came tothe place of the Fortifica- 
tions, which the Horſemen had found to be 
weak, which being eaſily broken down , they 
bad entred the Camp , before the Enemy either 
Jſawthem, or could tell what was doxe. And 
then a great clamonr and ſhout being heard 
about that place , the Roman Legion renew+ 
ing their force , as it falleth out always in hope 
of Vitiary , began to charge them efrelh meth 
great fury. The Galles being circunvented-o8 
each fide, and geſpairing of their ſaftty , 
caſting themſelves ever the Rampier , ſought 
by flight to eſcape the danger. But foraſ- 
much as the Cauntrey was open and champiane, 
| the 


Lid. 3; 
AvertimeN- 


- toſecundo. 
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the Horſemen purſued them with that executi- 
on, that of fifty thouſand which came out of 
Aquitanie and Spain , there ſcarce remained 
the fourth part. 

Upon th? news of this fight , the moſt part 
of the Aquitanic yielded to Cxfar, and of 
their own accord gave him Hoſtages : amongſt 
tbeſe were the Tarbelli Bigerriones,Preciani, 
Vocates, Taruſates, Eluſates, Garites , 
Auſci, Garumni, Sibutzates , and Cocaſa- 
tes. Only ſome few that lived farther off , 


trufting upon the coming on of winter, beld off 
and dia to ſubmit themſelves. Y 


OBSERVATION. 


diſpute, how an enemy that is ſtrongly incamp- 
cd,-and for ſome advantage will not remove, 
diſlodged whether he will or no, A point 
—_ conſequence in matter of War, and there- 
fore deſerveth due con ſiCeration. Concerning 
which, he layeth this down for a Maxime , that 
all forts and ſtrong holds are taken by the foot, and 
that camps and lodgings are taken by the head, By 
Which is .mcant, that he who Jorpernch to win a 
fortceſs well manned an1 provided , mult firſt get 
the foot, and take hol4 of- the ditch; and then 
ſciſe himſelf upon the Rampier , + and ſo get the 
Place: for he ſaith , that Mounts and eminent cle- 
vations are of little uſe againſt fortreſſes or ſcon- 
ccs, unleſs they over-top'them; which may'be 
eaſily preventcd , by raiſing the parapet of the for- 
treſs in front, and the curtain in flank, accordi 
as the Enemy ſhall carry his mountsaloft; and ſo 
they ſhall never come to over-topthe holds. But 
all camps and lodgings are taken by the head; that 
is, by Mounts and Elevations , which by the ad- 
vantage of their height , command the champain : 
for he holJeth it impoſſible to raiſe a Mount with- 


Fear this place: Brencatio taketh occaſion to 


in theCamp, in ſo ſhortatime , to conteſt that P 


which the Enemy ſhall make without. 

This foundationdeing laid, he proceedeth todiſ- 
cover a way how torailea Mount,maugre the Ene- 
my , which ſhall diſlodge them by force of Artil- 
Icry,or murther them all within their trenches. And 
this he taketh from. Cſar, at the Sicge of Gergo- 
bias. The ſubſlance of the matter confiſteth in a 
double ditch , running like unto the line which 
the Geometricians call Helical. By this double 
ditch he makes his approach toany place of moſt ad- 
vantage , where he may in a night raiſe a Mount 
high enough, for the Ordnance to play upon any 

uarter of the Camp. The cenlure of this praCtice 

1 refer to our judicious ſouldiers, who may if it 
pleaſe them, take a better view of the particularitics 
of this ſtratagem in Brancatio himſelf. Thus much 
I dare affirm in the bchalf of theſe Works , that 

they were of high eſteem amongſt the Romans , 

rye <yperioace and exigents of hazard had 

tanght-ts find out the readieſt means , both for ſc. 

curity and victory, And if our Souldiers could be 

brought to taſt the commodity of theſe works, ci- 

ther by perſwaſion or impulſion , it were the beſt 

part of their warlike praftices: but our men had 

rather fly upon deſperate' adventures, and ſeek 


victory in th2 jaws of death , than to clear all has 
zard with pains anddilegcnce. 


CHAP. XI | 
Czſar undertaketh the War with the Mcnapii, 4nd 


Morini. 


T the ſame time alſo, although the 
A Summer was almoſt at an end, yet 
foraſmuch as all Gallia was in 

peace, and the * Morini only with the * Me- 
napliſtood out in Arms, and bad never either 
ſent Embaſſador, or otherwiſe treated of Peace, 
Czfar thinking that War might quickly be en. 
ded , led bis Army into their Country. At 
bis coming he found them to carry their wars 
far otherwiſe than the rejt of the Galles had 
done : for underſtanding that the greateſt Na« 


tions of Gallia, which had waged battel with 


the Romans, were beaten and overthrown,4nd 
baving whole continents of woods and bog vin 
their Territories, they conveyed both themſelles 
and their goods into thoſe quarters, ' Cx ar 
coming to the beginning of the woods , began 
to fortifie his Camp , not diſcovering any ene= 
my near about him , but as bis Men were diſ- 
perſed in their charges , they ſuddainly ſallied 
oxt of the woods, and aſſaulted th: Romans 3 
but being ſpeedily driven in again , with the 
loſs of many of them , as the Romans follow- 
ed them far into the Woods , they had ſome 
of their Men ſlain. 

The time that remained, Czar reſolved to 
ſpend in cutting down the woods, and leaft the 
Penldiers might be taken unawares, while they 
were buſied in that work, , be cauſed them to 
lace all the trees which they cut down on ei- 
ther ſide of the Army , that they might ſerve 
for a defence againſt ſuddain aſſaults, 4 
great quantity of ground was thus rid within 
a few days , ſo that their goods and cattle 
was taken by the Romans : but they them- 
ſelves were fled into thicker woods, At 
which time there hapned ſuch a continual rain, 
as forced them to leave off the-work,z and the 
ſouldiers could no longer indure to lye in Tents 
of tkins : aad therefore Czfar, after be had 
waſted and ſpoiled their Country , burned their 
Towns and their bouſes , carried back bis Ar- 
my , and placed them amongſt the Aulerci , 
Lexovii, and in other Cities to winter in, 
which were ſubdued in the late Wars, 


OBSERVATION, 


Caſar. 
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| e Iriſh Rebels having the like commodity of 
woods and bogs, do cntcrtain the like courſe 
of War, as the Morini did with Ceſer,The 
means which he uſel to diſappoint them of that 
I was, tocut down the woods; whichif it 
t t monſtrous in this age ,- or ridiculans to 
oar mca of War , let them conſider that the Ro- 
max diſcipline wrought greater effects of valor,then 
can be mad: credible by the uſe of theſe times, For 
befides their exquiſite diſcipline , which of it ſelf 
wasablc to frame patterns of uncxampled mag- 
nanimity, their induſtry was admirablc in the £x- 
ecutionthercof, and carried it with ſuch un 
travel , that the Souldiers thought it great happi- 
ne's when they came to wage battel with the Enc- 
my ; and could have means to quit their continn- 
al travel with the hazard of their lives. 
Neither let ic ſcem ſtrange that the Romans un- 
dertook to cut down the woods , but rather let 
us admire their facility in ſo difficulta task: for 
as the hiſtory witneſſeth , magno ſpacio paucis die- 
bus confetto , incredibili celerisate , a quantity 
of ground was r;d ia a few days , with incredible 
And after the woods were cut down, they 
more pains in placing it on -achfide of the 
_— , to hi"der any ſaddain affault, than they 
did in cutting ir down ; which deſerveth as great 
admiration as the former part, Thereis another 
place in the fixth Book of the'e Commentaries , 
which expreſſeth more particularly the nature of 
ſach wares,” and may ſerve to acquaint us with that 
which C ſer did in theſe difficult 
The Eburones, or the men of Liege, had the like 
commodity of woods and bogs, and made uſe of 
them in the war they had- with Ceſar, The mat- 
tcr ſaith he , required great diligence, not ſomuch 


in regard of the (peril -of the whole Artny (for 
there could no danger come from agEne! Vn 
was frighted and diſperſed,) as the fafery 
ieatar ſoutdicr , which -in part did to 
the welfare of the whole Army, . For thedefire of 
2 booty , carried many ef the Souldicrs far, from 
the body of the Army; and the woods being full of 
unknown ard ſecret paſſages, would not ſuffer them 
togo cither thick together , or cloſe imbattclted, 
If he defired to have the Warendod , and'the race 
of thoſe wicked menta be reeted out , he maſt of 
farce make many ſmall Companics , anddivide his 
men into many bodies : but if he would have- the 
Maniples to keep at their Enfigns, as the diſcipline 
and cuſtom of the Romans Army required, then the 
place was a ſhelter and defence tothe Enemy. Nei- 
ther did they want courage to lay Ambuſhments, 
and to circumvent fuch as they found alone ſtrag- 
ling from their companies. 1n theft difficultics 
there was as much done as diligence could do,provi- 
rather to be wanting in the 
all Mens minds were ſet on fire with re- 
venge) then to hurt the Enemy with the loſs of the 
Roman Souldicr. Ce/e (ert meſſengers tothe bor- 
dering States, to come ont and ſack the Fburenes, 
and they ſhould have aft the for their labour ; 
that the life of the Galles rather than his legio 
Souldiers might be hazarded in thoſe woods; as 
alſo that with ſo great a multitude, both the name 
mo race of that people might be quite cxtingui» 


Thereare many particularities m this rdation , 
which concern the true motion of the /riſh Wars, 
Ce Wedbe better mp Gm as know 

e Wars by experience , ſelf that 
CO IIInY by relation: and there 
prevent ſuc _ my ru make 
of the parralſtel in eſe two caſes, Iwill leave it 
to be done by themſelves, And thus endcth the 
Commentary, 


third 
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þ The * Ulipetes and * Tenchtheri 


NS THE 
_ Fourth Commentary 


OF: 


WARS * ” 


THE 


' GALHIA. 


he Ak GUMENT, 


He Uſipetes and Tenchtheri are driven. to ſeck new feats in 
Gallia; they drive the Menapi out of their Territories : but 


in the end are overthrown b 


Ceſer. That War being ended, he 


maketh a Bridge upon the Rhee, and carrieth his Army over into 


Germany. 


He taketh revenge upon the Sicambri and giveth li- 


berty ro the Ubii: returneth'intp Gallie, and carrieth his Army 
over into Britanie 3 with the « occurrences of that War. 


CHAP. 1. 


great multi- 
tudes of Peoyle CS 
nature of the Sucvi. | 


D- He winter  fallowing, 


CEE) ſus being Conſulr, 
mm -- Uſfipetes and 


ok SET rxdes of. Pe eople, not 
fir ow the plove where it leh into the 
Sea, The reaſon of their was, theill 
intreaty which for many years thgether 
bad [iow of tbe 'Suevi, th greateſt ge 
warlikeft Nation among(} the Germans: For 
theſe Suevi had One bundred Cantons or 
Shires , which: yearly furniſhed their Wars 
with a " Thouſand Men apiece z and kept as 
many ad bom #0 maintain. Both. 
their Armies abroad : and theft the 
following were in Armes, and the other Rored 
at home and; preformed the liky duty and fo 
hy this means they all continued 'thar- experi« 


might they abide then 4 year i 


Pompey and Craf- their 


ence both of Tillage and matter of War. No 
man bad any gronnd proper to bimſelf, neither 


They lived chiefly upon Cattel and 
Milk, and uſed much hunting \, which was the 
cauſe (what. through the quality of their diet, 


contiunal exerciſe, and liberty of life, 


bei bt c 
ap. rn veg aud frees kr 


rv diſpoſution ) that they were ftrong, and of 
a large ſtature : and they bad uſed t emſelves 
ſo to it, that they never cared for any cloath= 
ing in the coldeſt place they came in, mare thels 
thins and bides , hich covered but part 
their body \ the reſt bei wage.” and ap { 
their bodies uſually in t Thy bave 
Merchants that frequent wr roc Port#, not mw 
much to brin x Cres. any Commodities fo 
abroad, as to a : 

inWar, Aid Third or the the 
delight in Oxen,” and other Beajts," _ feck 
not to give any price for them the Germans 
care not Fir the br them amongſt them, 
ar but rather uſe 1h;ir\wwn mirſhapen ugly cattel, 
which by —_ inuring they bring 10 as 
any ſervice, tentimer, 


time of Battel, fri tw He \nl fg 


6M 


- arrifion, ' 


ſtill in one place, that when they would they 


might return unto them. Neither was thirs' ther, 


Obſervations upon CASARS © 


ou foot ; their Horſes being taught to ſtand theri before menggoned : for » baving made 


head againſt the 


evi, for many years toge= 
were conſtrained in t 


end to for 


any thing accounted more baſe, or uſeleſs If ſake their poſſeſſions, and wandering. the ſpace 


the courſe of their life, then to uſe furniture for 
Horſes : and therefore they would adventure 
2d charge upon great Troops, of Horſe that u/gl 
Equipage , a few etr own aalch | 
They mitted no Wine to be brought in unto 
them, leaſt it might effeminate their W oh 0 
inclination, or make them unapt for Jabs 

The greateſt bonor , in their opinion, was, to 


have their bordering-J erryzorieslye waſi 
deſolate : for ſri whe gs, <3 


F 


ny States together could not refift their conquer- 


ing _valour.;_and, it was_reported , that the 


Countrey lay waſte from the Suevi one way, 
Six bundred miles together, -, - - 


is alwaycs ſubordinate to the preſervation of Com- 
mon-weals,-and is as the acfrnliy A of civil 
"ſociety. Which I have the _rath ” in 28 
much as it'refembl | q bour 
-jin this age, cſpetially in the lap-behaviour 
\of our young: Gallants; whoſe. gaked walour ire» 
, yealing it ſelf ou. inthe lic and in, the fab; for 
want of other af nt vertues to temper the heat 
of ſo brittle a mettal; leadeth them'into ſuch in- 
-Conveniences and difordered'aions;that ww } 
.cththe nature thereof into giddy-hcaded fs; 
:and, in licu. of vertues guerdon,, is repaired with 


: 28 OHAP.” N.: - 
.* The Motives inducing the Ufipetes 10 come over the 


Rheneanmo 


| T Ext wato theſe Suevi iubabited the 
N Ubij,e very 8 le and potent State: 
4  Y: and. through. their entercomſe and 
zraffick, with. Merchants, being ſeaſoned alſo 
with the manners. of the Galles. their neigh- 


Fours, ſomewhat more cizikthen vhe reſt of the 


Gevmans. - With. theſe tbe Sucvi had: often - 


"waged Baitel ; and albeit they could not ex- 
pel them out of their Countrey,' for as much 
as. their State was. very great. and. populous 
get, by continuel incurſions they brought them 
ander, aud much weakened their Eſtate. In 
abe ſame caſe were tbe Uſipetes and Tenchs 


4 


their dwelling Fanprs , and live 


e 
| ather 'noted, in 
mblcth an hthoar that aboundeth - 


of three years through the Cs Ger- 
many, at laſt they arrived where the na- 


- 


-Pii rnhabitedr the Bink, er fide the 
River Rhengz who; be ed Levy the 


arrival of ſuch a multitude, forſook all their 
dwellings beyond the River, and planted 


. themſelves on this fide of the water, wv binder 


the Germans from further paſſage. 


The with thei iates havi 
tied aazt and ng x ir. 
want of boats, 


nor by ſtealth, by reaſon of the diligent wat 

of the Menapil, fained a retreat to their ol 

 bahitation4* and, after three dayes journey, 
in one night ſpeedih returned 


notice of their - coming : -by 
which means ty ail dp them of 
that winter 


of them who and wher 
news they hy, from : by theſe 
rumours and bearſayes they direlted th 

ſe of their ations ; whererf they could 


but ſoon repent themſelves; being groundell 
xpon ſuch week, intelligence. 'as . was wſually 
tome being known , Czſax, 20\prevent...a 
| asf Wars, buſted to bis. drmy ſooner then 

w4s want ,ta do, in Bet, 5, 
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4: ht 6 2 BRL4*%K04 1 g&1\\"05 
Uch as haye\ſpent their. timo in. the contenye 

ve. made di jger 
ty 


Plation of. Nature; and have... 
x ſearch of the teniperature and quality 

mates and nations, have all with one conſent made. 
of the French ci jon ; di- 


Choler _—_ 
ſivguiſhing the . People. with ſuch attributes a 
; the 


coined to pleaſe. the mudtitude;.. Which cuy” 


* Geldrey 
and Cleyg, 
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the ſaid humour uſually breedeth.” ' Neither have 
theſe conditions; which Ceſar forlong ago ob(er- 
-vcdin the anticat Gdlles, any diſreſemblance from 
that, which the: Learned of this age have deliver. 
<d: concerning: the natore of the JaiÞ inhabitants; 
but that irrcſolute cunſtitution , which breeds 
ſuch novelrics and contrarictics of ations, conti- 
nueth the ſame urifo theſe tittes in the inhabi- 
tants of that Country, notwithſtanding the altera- 
Tion of cuttomes and people, or whit elf ſo long 
a time hath'changed + which. the unre- 
fiſtabl: power of ccleſtial influence, Rabliſhing an 
uniformity of nature, according vs. the-fite of the 
Place licth capable of their powerful aſp<&. 
The reaſon ofthe diverſity ih the ture 
of Nations, -which-are differenced - by North and 
South, is not without apparent cauſe attributed to 
their propinguity or diſtance from, the courſe gf 
the Sun, which diftinguiſheth by heat and cold the 
Northern and Southern climates of the carth, and 
{eparateth the inhabitants thereof 'by the domi- 
anion of their aRiye qualities. 'But;the reaſon why 
two Nations, which arc both inthe ſame climate, 
and under-the ſame parallel, receiving the vertne 
of "the c6leltial bodies, by the fame downfall and 
rebound of their 'beams, being differenced only by 
raft and Weſt, are ſo much difunited in nature,and 
fo unlike in diſpoſition, is not. o : whce- 
ther it be, as ſomehavc imagined, for-as much as 
&he all-inclofing (phicar , Which remaincth quiet 
and immoveablec above the circuit of the firſt mo- 
tor, hath His parts diverſly diſtinguiſhed, with va- 
ri.ty of propertics, which, by continual reference 
and murual-afpeR, are impriated-in the correſ- 
pondent quarters of the carth, and ſo keep a per- 
petual reſidency of one and the Tame quality in 
oue and the ſame place, and make allo the varic- 
ty of faſhions in ſuch parts, as otherwiſe are equal 
favourites of the Heavens Majeſty, by receiving an 
cqual meaſure of light, heat and vertue;z or whe- 
ther the ſaid quarters of the earth, are, in them» 
ſclves, diverſly noted with ſeveral qualitics,which 
appropriate the ſcif-fame influence to their par- 
ticular nature,and fo alter it into many faſhions; 
or whether there be ſome other unknown cauſe ; I 
will leave every man to ſatisfic bimſclf with that 
which ſcemeth moſt probable unto him, and 
proceed tothe diſcovery of this cholerick paſſi- 
on. WhereinI will endeavour to ſhew, how im- 
paticncy , ſudden reſolution , and defire of no- 
yelty, are natural adjunds of this humour, And, 
if Caſar made uſe of this Philoſophy, in the mana- 
ging of that War , let it not be thought imperti- 
nent tothe knowledge of a General, tocnter into 
the conſideration of this learging, Wherein firſt 
I mult lay for a Maxime, that, which long cxperi- 
ence hath made authentical, That the motions of 
the Mind are cither quick or flow, according asthe 
complexion is tempered, cither with heat or cold : 
for, as the Phlegmatical humour is of a moiſt, cold 
and heavy nature, begetting weak and grols ſpirits, 
and benumming the inſtruments with a liveleſs dif- 
ability ; ſois the motion of the internal faculties, 
proceeding likewiſe after a flow manner , accor- 
ding to the quality of the inſtruments whereby it 
moveth : and therefore men of this wateriſh con» 
ſtitution, are no way apt to receive an impreſſion, 
nor to entertain any ſenſible apprehenſion, unleſs 
it be beaten into them with often and ſtrong _ 
titions; and then alſo they proccedas flowly in dif 


courſing of the conſequence, and linger inthe choice 
-of their reſolutions, On the contrary part, this 
fixv4 bilis, being-of a hor piercing nature, and re- 
-cmbling the active vertue of the fire, doth ſo pu- 
irifie the inſtruments -of ſenſe, and quicken the ſpi- 
Tits with the vivacity. of motion, that they take 
hr —— perfedtly , mee had been 
| times preſented unto them with many ſtrong 
circumſtances.” And, thence it happene 


_—_ of undoubted- truth, tr tblloweth there- 
re (by reaſon of the ſubtile and fie-difpoſition of 
the inſtruments, which deth from heat, the 
Thiefeſt quality-in- Cholcr) that the object is at 
the firſt moment fo ſtrongly ſetlett irs the firſt re- 
<civing faculty, that the other powers of the mind 
with as great ipced, manifeſt their offices concern- 
ing” the apprehenſion , and deliver a: fentence an- 
tfwerable to th= ftrength of the firſt : 
which maketh-them ſo impatient of delay, aud ſo 
ſuddenly toalter their former reſolutions, not ſuf- 
fering the dilcourfive power to examine the ſub- 
ſtance thereof by c nce of circumſtances,nor 
to give judgment according to the courſe of our in- 
eclleuat court. 1t behoveth therefore every 
man , in that unſteady diſpoſition , eſpecially in 
matter of moment , to be ſuſpicious of his own 
credulity, and not to give place to reſolutivn, be- 
fore his judgnient be informed, by diſcourſe of the 
ftreagth or weakneſs of the conceived opinion. 

But, to leave theſe ſpeculative meditations to 
Philoſophers of earned conceit ; for as much as 
the right uſc of paſſions, is cither true wiſdome,or 
cometh ncareſt tothe ſame ; Iwill only touch in 
a word , what degree of choler beſt a 
faldicr, or how it availeth Mrs ng in 
matter of War. And firſt, it catmot be denied, 
that there is almoſt no paſſion that doth more & 
clipfe the light of reaſon , 'or ſooner corrupteth 
the fincerity of a good judgement, then this of 
anger which we now ſpeak of : Neither is there 
any motion that more pleaſeth it felf in his own 
actions, or followeth them with greater heat in 
the execution. And, if the truth chance to ſhew 
it ſelf, and convince a falſe pretended cauſe as 
the author of that paſhon, it oftentimes redou- 
bleth the rage, even again(t truth and innocency. 
Piſo condemned a Soldier for returning from for- 
raging without his companion , being perſwaded 
that he had flain him: But, at the of the 
execution, the other that was miſſing returned, 
anJ, with great joy of the whole Army, they were 
carried to the General, thinking to have muck 
gratified him with the manifeſtation of the truth: 
but he, through ſhame and deſpight, being yet in 
the torture of his wrath, redoubled his anger, and 
by a ſubtilty which his paſſion farniſhed him with» 
al, he made three culpable, for that he found one 
innocent ; the firſt, becauſe the ſentence of death 
was palt againſt him, and way not to be recalled 
without the breach of Law : the ſecond, for that 
he was the cauſe of the death of his c 


Saluft, 


Tacit. 


, 


' _-dome, - and diſallow of palkonatc;,and 
from-the. 


- differences parts, ſo hath choler divers cffefts, .In 
caſe of diſcourſe and conſultation, when as the 
- powers of - the mind ought to. .beclcar of all yio- 
lent affeRions, it greatly. -darkeneth the under- 
ſanding, and troubleth the fincerity -of :a good 
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-what inſtryed in the £chool of Nature , hath 
-gaincd of him-whom. only exp:ricnce hath ta 

ithe ative rudiments of the War, and thinketh of 
-no. further. lefſon in that art , | than that which 
the office of a Serjeant or Lancepreſado contain» 


judgment,” as Caſer noted in his ſpeech to theeSo- c<th, 


,nate, concerning Catiline ; and therefore a Com- - 


.mander naft, by all mcans , endcayour to avoid 


*even the leaſt motions of ſo hurtful a paſſion, and - 


;ſeaſon his affeFions with that gravity and conflan- 
"cy of ſpirit; that; no turbulent; diſpofition may, 


citheir hindcr his underſtanding, or withhold his : 


will from following that. oourle, which reaſon 
-Pointcth as the beſt meants to a fortunate fi 
alwayes remembring, that all his ations are pre- 
ſented upon a ſtage, and pals the cenſure of. many 
curious beholdcts, . which applaud and pati- 
nt -motions; a3 the greateſt of true; wil- 

jon, as-derogating fincere carriage 
tof an afRion, —— ſoever-atherwiſc it ſeem- 
-eth. . 


. . . Concerning execution and fury. of battel, I take 
-anger to be aneceſlary inſtrument to ict valour on 
Foot, andito \overwage the diſhculties of terror 
with a furigus reſolution :- for : conſidering, that 
\the noblelt ations of the mind ,-ftand in need of 
the impulſions- of paſſions, I take anger to be the 
fitteſt means. to adyance the valiant carriage of a 
Battel s for, as fear is treacherous and unſafe:;. ſo 
anger is confident, and of an unquenchable heat. 
And therefore a Commander ought, by all megns, 
to ſuggelt matter of Anger againlt an Enemy, that 
-his men may behold them with a wrathful re 
gard, and thirſt after the day of Battel, to ſatisfic 
their fury with the blood of their adverfarics, 1f 
\any urge, that it hath been; heretofore| obſerved 
of the Galles, that, in the beginning of a Battel 
they were more then Men; and, in the litter end 
they - were leſs then Women ; and there 
.Cholerick diſpoſition is not ſo fit for ſcrul 
ſeem to make'it :- I anſwer, that there is a 
rence between a diſpeſition to choler , ſach as 
was obſerved. in the Galles, and the of an- 
ger well kindled in the mind; for the firſt is ſub- 
jeR to alteration, and contrariety of aCtions ; but 
the other is furious, invincible, never ſatisfied but 
with revenge. And fo that of Ariſtotle is proved 
truce, that anger ſerveth oftentimes as a weapon 
to vertue : whereunto ſome anſwer very plcaſant- 
ly, ſaying, it is a weapon of a ſtrange nature; for 
we do manage other weapons, and-this doth mas» 
Nage us ; our hand guidcth not it, but it guideth 
our hand; it poſſeficth us, and not we it, as it hap- 
pencd in the Reign 0f Tiberzus, amongſt the muti. 
nous Legions at: Yeters: and therefore a Come. 
MWander ought to take heed, whom he -ma- 
keth the obje& of that anger which kindleth in 
his Army, For, as it is a paſſion of terrible exc- 
cution, and therefore needeth to be wilcly direft- 
ed; is it dangerous in regard of obedience, 
which was the only thing which Ceſar required 
in his Soldiers, 
But, to leave this haſty matter, and fall nearer 

that which we ſeck after : I may not omit the 
Prognoſtication which Ceſar made of the conſe- 


quence of this accident, by the natural diſpoſition 


of the People ; the event whereof proved the 
truth of his prediftions : which ſheweth , what 


advantage a learned General, that hath becn ſome- 
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.. Czſar comerh 19 bis Army , marcheth towards the 
Germans, and, by the way , tregteth of conditions 
of Peace, 33 T1 10 
Efar being come: to his Army, found 
MM that to have happened which be before 
_Gallia bad ſent Meſſengers unto the Germans, 
to leave the banks of Rhene, and to come fur« 
ther into tbe Continent, where they ſhould fiud 
ready whatſoever they defired. Wherenpon, 
#he Germans begau to make further incurſie 
ons, and' to waſte the Land as far as the cons 
fines of the* Eburones, azd the Condruſi, 
who were under the protefion of the Trevigi, 
The Princes of the Galles being called together, 
Czar thought it beſt to diſſemble what be hadl 
diſcovered concerning their Revolt z and, cox« 
firming their minds with an approbation of 
their Loyalty, he commanded. ctrtain Troops 
of Horſe to be levied, and reſolved to make wav 
#pox the Germans: and, baving made pro= 
viſion of Corn, be diretted bis March towards 
wow, F y6 ph as we oor the way, 
within @ few dayes journey of their C 
received this Meſlage : The Cents, as 
they were not willing to make war upon the 
Romans fir{t, ſo they mould nat refuſe to make 
trial of their Manhood if they were juſtly pro- 
_ z for, their antient cuſtome was, to an- 
wer .an Enemy by force, and not by treaty; 
yet thus much Ac would confeſs, XA I's 
came thither very unwillingly, being driven 
violence out of their poſſeſſions. . If the Roman 
people would accept of their friendiſh, and ei- 
ther give them Territories to inhabit, or ſuf- 
fer them to keep that which they bad got by 
the Law of Armes, they might prove profitable 
friends unto them, They only yielded to the 
Suevi, to whoms the gods, in feats of Armes, 
were inferiour , any other Nation they would 
eaſily conquer, 
* To this Cxfar anſwered what be thought 
fit 3 but, the purport of his ſpeech was, That 
he could not make any League with them if 
they continued in Gallia : neither was it pro- 
bable , that they that could not keep their 
own, would. get poſſeſſions out of other mens 
bands : Gallia had no vacant place to enter- 
tain ſo great a multitude : but, if they would, 
they might find a welcome amongſt th: * Ubjii, 


whoſe 


ſuſpefied: for, ſome of the States of 


Czar] 


® Liege 


* Colonia 
Agrippina, 


whoſe agent} were at that inftant in his Camp, 
apinning of” the injury of the Stevi, and 
defring aid againſt them ;, thus mmch be bim- 


elf 'would intreat of the Ubii. "The meſſen- 


gers went back with theſe Mandates , promi- 


Fing within three days to return again to Czar 


in the mean time they deſired him not to Ming 
bis Army any nearer their quarters Whi 
requeſt Caeſar denied. For underſtanding 
' . » that a few days before, a'great part of therr 
q Cavalry were paſſed over the Mola to the Am- 
bivariti, there to pillage and get proviſions , 
be ſuſpetied that this delay imported nothing 
more than the return of their horſemen. 
* The River Moſa hath is riſe from the 
Mount Vogeſus in the dominions of the Lin- 
pones, and having run far, it receives the 
 Kiver * Walis, which is a part of the Rhenez 
theſe two joining make the Tfland of the Ba- 
tavi: fourſcore miles below which, it falleth 
into the ſea, The Rhene ariſeth amongſt the 
Lepontii, a people inhabiting the Alpes, and 
after a tedious courſe through the Nantuates , 
Helvetii, Sequani, Mediomatrices, Tribo- 
ci aud Trevirl, _—_— near the ſea, it 
divides into ſeveral branches , and ſo makes 
many conſiderable Iſlands , moſt of which are 
inhabited by ſavage and barbarous people , 
Jome whereof live only upon fiſh and the eggs 
of birds, after this , the River empites it 
Jelf at ſeveral mauthes into the Ocean, 
" WhenCxſar was come within twelve miles 
of their Camp , their Ambaſſadors returned, 
and meeting him on the way, entreated bim 
earneſily to march no farther towards them. 
But bring denied of their ſuit , they —_— 
bim to ſend to thoſe Troops of Horſe which 
marched before the Army , that they ſhould 
not fight nor makg any hoſtile incounter 3 and 
that be would give them leave to. ſend Meſſen- 
gers to the Ubii : of whoſe entertainment they 
would willingly accept , if the Princes and 
Senate —_— ſwear faith and fafe continu- 
ance unto their people : neither wonld they re. 
 quire more than three days to negotiate this bu- 
fineſr, Czfar conceived this intreaty toimport 
.nothing elſe , than the return of their borſe- 
men that were abſent in pillage , whom they 
expetied within three days , notwithſt anding 
be promiſed them to march but four miles far- 
ther that day, to a convenient watring place, 
and” bade that a conſiderable number of them 
ſhould come thither to bim next day , that be 
might know what they defied, in the mean 
\ time he ſent to the Commanders of the borſe 
that were before , not to provaks the Enemy to 


Pp Wad: 


lonia 
ppina 
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fight; ' aud if they were ſet upon , toſujtain General of 


the charge wiitil be came nearer with the Ars 
my. | 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


M, we may obſerve hisdiſſcmbling of the prac- 

ee fe Gone wth the Fra RET 

couragement which he gave them ina faithful 
and loyalatfection to pes. of Rpme, when he 
himſelf knew they had ſtarted from that duty 
which both their bonour and a good reſpettof their Pg 
paging yer for he well underſtood that his » | 
preſence did take away all ſcrupte of any farther | 
motion in that kind ; and therefore to have ob- -4 
jected unto them their errors, had not been to 1 

but todiſcover their wound, Only he took 
the way to cut off their hopes of any praftices 
which they might attempt againſt the Komen peo 
ple; _ _—— inthe mean time in thea 
rance of fai riends , that th ight 
diſcouraged by the deteQion of > ——— - 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


\Econdly, upon this reſolution that there was 
no League to be made with the Germans if 
they continued on this fide the Kheve, we 

obſerve how he entertaineda treaty of Peace,wi 
ſuch conſents and denials, as might manifeſt his 
readineſs to farther what he made ſhew of, and not 
weaken the means of his beſt advantage, For 
as he was content they ſhould take a quict 
farewell of Galizs., and plant themſelves in 
the paſſeſhuns of the Ubii, ſo was he loth to 
=_ to any condition which might diſadva:tage 
is forcible conſtraint , or weaken his command, if 
waſion failed ; for he well knew that power- 
ul means to cfect that which herequired , would 
further the courſe of a peaccable conclufion, and 
carry more authority in a parlce, thanany other 
motzve how reaſonable ſoeyer. 

Morcover we may obſerve bow carcful he was 
not to impoſ: upon the Germans a neceſſity of ! 
fighting ; but opened a ( by pro 
unto them the aſſociation of the Ubri) by which 
they might ayoyd the hazard of battel, Which 
thing was always obſerved by Commanders of an- 
cicnt times, who diligently ſearching into the na« 
tuxe of things, found that neither of thoſe noble 
inſtrumenrs whereby Man worketh ſuch wonders 
(I mean the hand and the tangue) had ever brought 
ſo many excellent works to that type of perfefion, 
unleſs they had been forced thereunto by neceſlity ; 
and therefore we are wiſcly to handle the conrſe of 
our aftions , feaſt while we ſtand too ſtrit upon a 
violent guard , we give occaſion to the , 
the way of Antiperiſtaſis , toredouble his ſtrenth , 
and ſo furniſh him with that powerful Engine , 
which Yetius Meſcius calleth ultinum and maximum 
telum, the laſt and eſt weapon; . the force 
whereof ſhall better appear by theſe examples, 

Some few of the Samnites , to the 
atticlcs of peace , between them and the Romans , 
having made incurſions into the Teritoriesof the 
Roman Confederates, the Senate of that State ſent | 
to Kome, to cxcuſe the fat, and to make offer of Y 
fatisfa&tion, But being rejeed, Claudius Pontius "i 
their Forces , in an cxcellent _— 
W 


Liv. Lib. 9, 


- ſage, by which 


which he made , ſhewed how the Romens.would 
not hearken to peace , but choſe rather tobe re-' 
venged by War; and therefore neceſſity conſtrain-" 
cd them to put on Arms : Fuſtumeſt bellum (ſaith 
he) quibus necef/arium; & pig arma, quibus ne nifi 
in Armis ſpes eſt, That war is juſt which is necel- 
ſary ; and it is picty.inthoſe Mento take up Arms ,. 
o have no hope but in takingup Arms, Theiſ- 

ſye - thereof was, that the Samnites intrapped the 
Komans in a place of advantage, ſo that they were. 
forced npon diſhonoprable terms to fave their lives 
as it isat large'im the ninth Book of Livie. 

-" Cains Manligs condufing the Roman © 9 
apainft the Yeii', part of the Yeian A had ens 
trefthe Roman Camp ; which Manjae percciving, 
he hafſted with a band of Men to keep the breach, 
afd to ſhut in the Yeii, which they no ſooner per- 
ceived , but ——_ with that rage and my 
that they ſlew Manitus; and had overthrown 
whole Camp, had nota Tribune opencd them paſ- 
1 they fled —_—_ 
- ln like manner Comilius , the wiſeſt of the fee 
Captains , beingentred into the City of the Yeti, 
that he. might take it with greater facility , and 
diſarmthe Enemy of that terrible weapon of nc - 
ceſlity, he cauſed it to be proclaimed, that no Yez- 
ax ſhould be hurt that was found unarmed, Where- 
upon every on RT hs weapon , and ſo the 
Town was taken without bloodſhed, 

*Lcta ſouldierthercfore ps ac bold oak. 
2Ns and oppartunitics as are 0 unto him, t 
[time of Battcl ho may ſeem to caſt neceſhity upon 
his own cauſe, and retain it in his pay ; conſiderin 
how the power: thereof altercth the works 9 
Nature , and changeth their cflects into contrary 
opcration, being never ſubjett to any ordonnance 
or law, and yet making that lawful which procce- 
dcth from it, 


CHAP. IV, 


or 


The Germans, .contrary to their own requeſt made 
Fes , cad 


to Czar , ſetupon the Roman 


overthrow them, 
Otwithſtanding the Germans re- 

| queſt , concerning the truce,as ſoon 

iS as they ſaw the Roman Horſemen, 
which were in number five thouſand, (where- 
as the Germans bad not above eight hnndred 
Horſe , thoſe that went over the Moſa to for 
rage not being yet returned ) they charged upon 
#be Romans , not expedling any boſtile incoun- 
#er, inaſmuch as their Embaſiadors were new- 
y departed from Czſar , and bad obtained 
that day of truce : but being ſet upon ,” they 
made what reſiſtance they could. The Ger- 
mans , according totheir nſual enſtom , for- 

Jook, their Horſe, and fighting on foot , ran 
.our Horſes intothe bellies, and overthrew ma- 
#y of our Men , ſo that they eafily put the 
'Romans to flight ; who never looked back, un- 
tl they came into the ſight of the Legions. In 
that battel were ſlain ſeventy four Roman 


borſemen , and amongſt the reſt Piſo an Aqui- 


Obſeroations upon 'C SAR S 


tane,, 4 valiant man, and born of noble pgs 
rentage , whoſe grandfatber "was the cbief rus 
ler in bis City , and called friend by the Ro- 
man- Senate, This Piſo ſecing, his Brothey 
compaſied about by the Enemy _—_— in upon 
them aud reſcued bim : but having bis Horſe 
wounded under him- in the ation , aud being 
diſmounted, be fought jtoutly on foot , till ſuch 
time as the a Fora bim in, and gave 
bim ſeveral wounds, then be fell down, which 


. bis Brother ſeeing afar off ,-(for bs bad left 


the Batel) he clapp'd ſpurs to bis Horſe, and 
ruſhing upon 5s Ap reſeue bim , was 
there ſlain. 

After this Battel, Cz(ar thought it not ſafe 
either to bearken to any conditions, or to receire 
any meſſage from them that by fraud and deceit 
had ſought for peace,and meant nothing but wars 
and to attend any longer , until their Horſe= 
men —_— Pa but to give them that ads» 
vantage againſt. bim , eſpecially conſidering the 
—— of tbe Galles, 4 a the 
Germans by this Battel , bad gained great 
reputation z and therefore be durſt not give 
them ſpace to think, upon it. 


OBSERVATION. 


iscunningof the Germans offereth occaſion 
to ſpeak ſomewhat concerning that main 
£ controverly of policy, which is, whether the 
aCtions of Princes and great crs arc al» 
ways to be attznded with integrity and faithful ac« 
compliſhment thereof, Whercin I will only ſet 
down ſuch arguments and grounds of reaſon,which 
vertue and moral honeſty on the one part , (for we 
will make it no queſtion to a Chriſtian mind) and 
the daily pratice of States-men an the other fide, 
alledge to make good their contrary aſſertions. 
The great Politicians of the world , that com- 
mend vertue in a ſhew, andnot in eſe , and be- 
ing, and ſtudy to maintain their States only with 
humane reaſon , not retarding the authority of 
divine ordinance , ſet this down as a Maxime in 
their Art; That he that is to negotiate a matter , 
and meancth to bring it toan end, ſorting to his 
contentment , muſt in allreſ be like qualified, 
both in judgment and diſpoſition , as the party is 
with whom he dealeth : otherwiſe he cannot be 
ſufficiently prepared to hold himſelf ſtrong in the * 
matter , which he undertaketh. For a wraſtler 
that cometh with meer ſtrength to encounter ano» 
ther Man that hath both frength and cunning,may 
beſhrew his ſtrength that brought him thither,tobe 
calt by skill,and be laught at as an unworthy Cham- 
pion for ferious ſports: inlike manner in this uni- 
verſa] confuſion of infidelity , whercin ſubtilty 
flyeth at ſo high a pitch, he that thinketh with 
ſimplicity of ſpirit to wind through the labyrinths 
of falſhood., and avoid the ſnares of deceit, ſhall 
find himſelf too weak for ſo difficult a task, ard 
beſhrew his honeſty, if he regard his commodity. 
For it isthe courſe that every Man taketh , which 
mult bring us to the place to which cyery Man goe 
con; 


T.3s.:-1V. 


Eth: and bethat oppoſcth himſelf againſt the cur= 
rent. of the World , may ſtand alone in his own 
conceit, an1 never attain that which the World 


- ſecketh after, Foraſmuch therefore as craft and des- | 


; reitareſogeneral;, it behoyeth-a Man of publick 
ricgotiations to carry a. mind apt anddiſpoſed to 
theſe qualities, This was fignihed by that which 
anticnt wtitefs report of Achilles , who was ſeat to 
Chiron the Centaur , half a Man and half a beaſt, 
to be inſtruſted in the rudiments'of Pritcely car- 
Tiage; that of the brutiſh part he might learn to 
{trengthen himſelf with force and courage, and 
of the humane ſhape ſo to manage reaſon, that it 
might be a fit inſtrument to antwer or prevent 
whatſoever Mans Wit might forge to overthrow it. 
Neither ought a'-private Man'to wonder at the 
(irangeneſs of theſe poſitions, conſidering that the 
Government of Kingdoms anc Empires 1s carried 
with another bias , than that which. concerneth 
rticular affairs in a wel-ordered State : where- 
in truth-breakers and faithleſs diſſemblers are worz 
thily condemned , inaſmuch as they. neceſſarily in- 
force the ruine thereof, But theſe that fit at the 
helm of Government , and are to ſhape the courſe 
of aState , according to the variation of times and 
fortunes , derive their concluſions from other prin- 
ciples , whereof inferiour ſubjedsare no more ca- 
pable, then. Men arc able to underſtand the works 
of the gods: and therefore they are called: arcens 
imperii , ſecrets of Statc , to be reycrenced rather 
then lookt into. 

» Toconclude,the affairs of particular perſons are 
of fo ſhort extenſion, and incircled pe ſmall a 
compals , that a mean capacity nay appre- 
fone gr advantages or iNconvenicuces which may 
enſue upon the contra; and thereſorc it is requi- 
ite they ſhould ſtand to the adventure, and their 

—_ is worthily taxed with the lols : but" the 

ceſſes of the Commonweal are both ſubjett to 
ſo many caſualticsof fortune, and rely upon ſuch 
unexpected accidents, that it is im le for any 
ſpirit , how provident ſocver , to foreſee the iſſue 
in that variery of chances, Beſides that every par- 
ticular ſubje&- is much intereſſed in-the fortune of 
the cyecnt , and may jultly challenge an alteration 
of the intended courſe , . rather then ſuffer ſhip- 
wwrack throngh'the error of their pilot: and ſothe 
ſafety of the State doth balance out the loſs of cre- 

-Git.an the Governor, 

* Oa the other Gide., ſuch, as zealouſly affet true 
Honour, affirm vertuc to be the ſame both in Prince 
-and” people; neither doth condition of ſtate or 
"calling; or the quality of publick'or private buſi- 
-neſſes , alter the nature and cfſonce of x rt 
For 10 deprivs the tongue of tiuth and fidelity, 
, Were to break the bond of civil ſociety, which is 

the baſis and gronund-plot of all States and Com- 
-monweals. They do not deny but that awiſe Prince 
-may ſo carry a Treaty , that he may ſeem to affe 

"that moſt, which he leaſt intendeth; or anſwer 
doubtfully concerning the propoſitions ; and that 
he may uſe with great honor the practices and ftra- 
tagems of war, when the fortune of both partics 
conſiſteth upon their own induſtry : but to break 
any Covenants agrecd upon , may.well get a King- 
dome , but never honourable x PIR 
- | And thus they contend concerning themeans 
whereby a State 1s continued in tappy Go 
whereof thus much I dare fay, by-the 
this Hiſtory , .that kewho fal fiicth His word upon 


C > 


. ſearing thecrueltyof the Galles, 
vernment; CDief t ; 
warrant of nught continue with the Romans, which Ce. 


COMME N TARTES. 


advantage , howſoever he regardeth his honof 
had need to rereAn Kane; in regard of hi , 


his owns 
ſafety : for if they ance recover the loſs, and get 
any advantage agaiaſt thoſe truth-breakers, they 


; will find as little favor as the Germans did with 


Caſar, | 
CHAP. YV. 


Czſar marcheth dire#ly to the Camp of the Ger« 
mans and cutterh tbem all in pieces , and ſo ex* 
deth that War. 


Pon theſe conſiderations, Cixſar ma» 
nifejting bis reſolution to the Le« 
gates and Dueſtor , there bapned 
@ wery fortunate actident. For the next day 
very early in the morning , moſt of the Prin. 
ter and chiefejt , of the Germans came unto 
Czſar into his Camp , to excuſe their frau- 
dulent pradlice, . and withal to comtinue theiv 
petition of truce, Whereof Czar was ex- 
ceeding glad, and cauſed them to be kept int 
bold; and at the ſame inſtant brought his Ar- 
my ous of the Camp, commanding bis Horſe« 
men to follow the Legions, becauſe they bad 
= daunted with ſo late an overthrow : and 
making a tripple Battel , "marched ſpeedil 
eight miles , _—_ fo came wpen the neo 
before thty bad notice what bad bappened. 
who being terrified with our ſudden arrival , 
and the departyre of their own Leaders, knew 
not whether-it were the beſt courſe to bring 
pony 7 arces , or defend their Camp, er 
otberwiſe to ſeek. their ſafety by flight. |; 
tumnlt and fear bets ihe. ceived by 
the Roman Souldiers, but calling to mind 
their perfidious treachery , they brake into the 
Camp, and were at fuſt alittle reſiſted. 
the mean time\ the women end children (for 
Fe, bad brought*all they had over the Rhene) 
ed every oxe away: which Czſar perceiving, 
ſent bis borſemen to purſue them. The Gery 
mans bearing the clamour and ſcreechings be» 
hind their backy.,, and ſeeing their friends pur= 
ned and ſlain, did caſt away their weapons, 
forſake their enſigns, and fled out of the Camp, 
and coming to the. confluence of , the Maſe and. 
the Rhene, ſuch as had eſcaped , caſt thens« 


felves into the Rvier 3, where | what through. 


fear, wearineſ; , and the farce of the water, 
they were all drowned. In this conflit the 
Romans loft not a Man, The number. of the 
Enemy mas 430000, with Women and 
Children, To them whom he bad retained in 
bl: Camp , be gave leave to depart : but they, 
for the miſ=' 
defired chart 


c b 
"* 


ey had done them, 


far agreed nnto. © 
OBSERVATION, 


Czlar, 
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but a ſevere revenge + 1 tra» 
Ee Copoinſing] oe hn = oc 


72 | caſion - "Gltorer the offcea da Lo a 
I the __ ; and ſhew what they veſfor in _ 


Army. ccrng te he we gre 

to ts he was common 

- Ne of the people , in the fame. && rt which 

was Called to rea the General His office 

was totake char publick creaſupe, 

ther it came out heir <Erarium,, for the pay of 
+ ob pbk or: otherwiſe was taken from the cult 


ET him the nt received their ſkpend, 
were taken fro 


Tx relation affordeth fit of war, 


a 

Cotto ths kmperor oF RR fo 
ETE alto cr 

whoſe abſence Bey had the abſolute command: 


and their number was for the moſt uncertain , 
but proportioned according to the number of Le- 
gipns ja FRAY: 


CHAP. VL 


' Cafar maketh 4 Bridge upon the Rhene, and carrieth 
'* bis Army cver imoGermany, 


Ceſar, He German War being thus ended 
T Czfar thought it neceſſary to tranſ- 
| bir Army over the Rhene into 
the Continent of Germany for many cauſes ; 
thereof this was not the loaf , that ſeeing! the 
Germans were ſq eafily perſwaded to 
their Coloxies and their vagrant multitude into 
_ Gallia, be thought good to make known unto 
them', that the Roman people could at their 
5.” Meaſure carry their Forces over the Rhene 
be. a#to Germany. Moreover, thoſe T, Fs. 1s, s of 
b:, | Horſe which were abſent at the late 
8% Cie Gerag, being gone as I ſaid before 
"* for ſpoil and ferry fonrPachg nat 
bk”. ebey ſaw their friends overthrown , were fed 
= oy e confines of the Sicambri,” " andj Joinee 
- Towhom when Czar ſent Mef- 
_ af ied them to be ſent unto bim, 
that the Roman Empire was 
limited n/a enezand if the Germans were 
roma Gallia,vby ſhould Cezfar challe e 
| axthority in their quarters ? Laſtly t 
,who amongſt all the reft of the FJ Bk 
Bad on beer thi of ens Fritudſhip , and 


gy rp thre made ear. 
neft ſte Feel Hs wa them. aid againſt the 
Saeyiz or ' at the leaft to tran is Army 
for the —_ "that wonld their turns, 


Y 4 
* 
+To. wo = a _ 
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friends, » For 


that would be belp and inconragement enough 

to them z for the name and opinion o-_ the Ro- 

man Army was fo great , ait Ld ch fame , 

what with Ariovitns ? evertbrowp., and this 

laft ſervice, that it ſounded bonourable 

the fartheſt Nations of Germany , 7 adorns 

was the greateſt ſafety to bave them their 
theſe reaſons Ceſar reſolved 

to paſs the Rhene : but to carry bis Army over 

by Boat , was neither ſafe , nor for bis own 


whes DPonowr, nor the na of the ax ho Rome, 


And albeit it ſeemed a matter at diffi- 
exlty, by reaſon of the breadth, ſwiſs and 

the River , to make @ Bri yet be 

4 to try what be could do viſe be 


ermined not to paſs over at "2g And ſo be 
built a bridge after this manner, 
- At twofoot diſtance,þe placed two trees of # 
Foot and balfe ſquare,ſharpned at the lower end, 
ond cut anſwerable to the depth of the Rivet : 
theſe be let down into the water with Engines, 
and me in _ Commanders, not per» 
pendicularly after the faſhion of a pile, but gas 
blewiſt,and bending with the courſe of- "the LY 


| Fu ya urito theſe be placed two other trees, 


—— after the ſame foros Feingfe = 
oe iftant from the former , by the 

fion between their lower parts in the rw f 
th water,and reclining gainf the courſe of the 
River, Theſe two = owples thus placed be 
joined together with a Khan two foot ſquare, 
equal to the diſtance _ the ſaid conplex, 
and faftned them at each end ax either fe e of 
the couples. with braces and pins : whereby 


ing the frength of the work and nature of the frame 


was ſuch that the preater the violence 


ftream was, and the faſter it fell upon the tint 
ber-workthe ftronger gel 70 Was united is 
the couplings and joints, In likg manner be pro- 


ceeded with couples and mn until the 
was brought unto the other ge of tbe river,ang 


then he laid ftraight planks from beam to beam, 
nd covered Gam: with burdles z and ſo he made 
8 flore tothe es lower fide 
of the bridge, be ers ,vbich be« 

ing faftned tothe ang work,”, did frrengthey 
F- bridge againſt the force of the water 3. and 
ou the upper fige of t at 8 reaſunable 


diftance, be placed piles 20 binder the force of 
trees or boaty,or what elſe the Enemy might caft 
down ta trouble the work, or burt the 
Withiz teu days that the timber began to be cus 
> aud carried ghe work, was ended, aud tbe 
Army 1 ed. Caeſar leaving 2 
gariſon, at either end of the bridge,weut into the 
Rs is of the Sicambri. In the mean time har 
baſſadors cane to bir from nuny'citzes deſiring 
peace, 


Lit 


Tis IV. 


Lib. de 
Machin, 


peace, and the; iendhhip of the Romans { 


whow Caſar anfavered courteanfly, and requi- 
red age of rhe iy. > 
| OBSEK VATION. 


conſideration of this Bridge, as well in regard 

of the ingenious Architeture thereof,” as alſo, 
that we may ſomewhat imitate Ceſar; whom we 
may obſerve, to infit with as great? of wit 
and cl e; in preſenting unto us the ſubtilty 
of his invention, in ſ4ch manner of 'handy-works, 
asupon any oth*r-part of his ations 3/ as this par= 
ticutar deſcriptioft of the bridge may-ſaſhiciently 


not beams to entet &littte Into the 


witneſs : cs the fortifications at A 
the- intrenchm-nts* in Brizamy, for t of his 
Shipping, with many other works, which be might 


welt record, as the greateſt defignes-of an hero- 
ick ſpirit , and the wonderful offefts of magnani- 
mons iniuſtry , that fuceceding- ages might not 


boalt either of Art or Proweſs, which his vertuec , 


had not expreſſed, or otherwiſe night wonder at 
that worth which they themſelves could not at- 
tain unto. And, to that purpoſe, he entertained 
Vitruvius, the Father of Architedture, and as wor- 
thily to be imitated in that faculty, as his Maſter 
Caſar is in fears of Armes. By whoſe cxample , a 
great. Commander: may learn, how much it im- 
porteth the eternity of his fame to beautihe his 
defignes with Art, and to eſteem of ſuch 
as are able fo intreat the Mathematical Muſes, to 
ſhew themſelves under the ſhape of a ſenſible 
form; which albeit, throngh the radeneſs of the 
matter, fall far ſhort of the- truth of their intel-. 
I:zual nature, yet their beau eſſeth ſuch a 
majeſty of Art, that no time will ſuffer the memo- 
ry thereof to periſh. 
" The workmanſhip of this Bridge conſiſted 
chiefly in the oblique ſituation of the double poſts, 
whereof the firſt order bending with the ſtream, 
and the lower rank againſt the ſtream, when they 
came to be Coupled _—_— with overthwart 
beams ,, which were fat in the couplings 
with braccs, which he nameth Fibulas ; the more 
violent the ſtream f-11 upon the work, the faſter 
the joynts of the building were unitcd , as may 
d-tter appear by a modell of that making , then 
can be expreſſed by any circumſtance of words. 
I might hence take occaſion to ſpeak of the di- 
verſity of bridges, and of the praftices which an- 
tiquity hath deviſed to tranſport Armies over Ri- 
yers: but, in as much as it is a common ſabje, 
for all that undertake this Military task, and hath 
been handled by Lipfus upon the occaſion of this 
Bridge, I will-refer the Reader to that place ; and 
only note the fingular diſpoſition of this ation, in 
as much as Ceſar made the means correſpondent 
to that end which he intended, For, confidering, 
that the chicfeſt cad of his paſſage was, to let the 
Germans underſtand , that the power of the Ro- 
man Empire was not bounded with the Rbene,and, 
that River could not ſo ſeparate their territories, 
but that they were able to joyn both the Conti-« 
nents together, and 'make a common Road-way, 
where it ſcemed moſt uppaſlable : he thought it 
beſt to paſs over his Army by a Bridge, that ſo the 
Germans might know the power of his Forces, and 


- | COMMBENTARTES. 


alſo caged their woe or as united unto Cat- 
lia, or to be unitedlzatehe pleafurg of the Komens 
with a firm / , and plain palſage by foor, 
which, in times patt,i had alwayes. been daparatcd 
_ —— 


Rivero::Ncither woulda 


@ mg 
> by boat haye wrought _— as 


wr marker 
og.of an unaccefhible pallago :. but,: £ 

formed, they would caftly under that they 
vere not fo far of up tha hey miphi de over 
taker, and ſo dire their demeanonr according» 


ly. wa UTR. 
. Let this ſuffice therefore, to prove, that a 
ſage over a River, by Bridge, is more honorable, 


\ ard of greater terror to the Ehemy, then 
and ard ty Flay on te dere; Ny if the 


River carry any depth; ſuch as the Ribuois : other» 
wile, if it have cither Shallows as. Bards, whereby 
men may wade. over, without. any, great incum- 
brance, it were but loſt labour to. ſtand about 8 
Bridge, but rather to think of it as of a place iti 
cumbred with ſaeh hindrances, as men wg 
with in a March. . SOIL i 
ey CHAP. VI | 
. Czar zaketh frveng e_upon the -Sicambri : gz 

_ liberty to the Ubi ; andy returneth again javo Gal- 


He Sicambri #nderſt anding that Cz- 

ſar was making a Bridge over the 

Rhene, . prepared themſelves th fly ; 

and, at the perſwaſin of the Uſipetes and 
Tenchtheri, forſook their Country, and con- 
veyed themſelver ayd their poſſeſſions into woods 
and ſolitary Deſerts. Ce oe fomfer fer 


. £ 


dayes in their quarters, having ſet on fire their 
Villages and Honſes, and burned np their Corn 
aud. Proviſion, came , to the Ubii, promiſing 
them aid againſt the Suevi : by whom be un- 
derſtood, that aſſoon' as the Syevi bad intelli- 
genee , that be went about to mak a Bridge, 
calling a Conncel, according to their manner, 
thy jo unto all quarters of their State , that 
they ſhould forſakg their Towns, and carry 
their Wives and children, and all that they 
bad into the Woods \, and, that all that were 
able to bear Armes ſhould make head in one 
place, which they appointed to be the midit of 
their Country; and there they attended the 
coming of the Romans, and were reſolved in 
that place togive them Battel, Which when 
Czlar wnderſtood , having ended all -thoſe 
things, in regard bo er, came inte Ger» 
many, which was chiefly to terrifie the Ger» 
mans, to be revenged npon the Sicambri, to 
ſet the Ubii at liberty having ſpent in all 
eighteen dayes Auaa the Rhene, and done 
enough, as well in regard of bis own honor, as 
the good of the Common-weal , be returned 
into Gallia, aud brake up the Bridge. 

| = Mo CHAP. 


2x 


Calar. " 


Calar, 


»- 


in Galia, as they 


+1 2 CHAP. 'VIIL” 
' Cxſar thinketh of aYojage intoBritannic :, be ex» 
| | Merchams the nature of 
Lrbough the Summer was almoſt | 
_— in thoſe parts the on 
; \ fteued on apace in as much as all Gal- 
lia zxclineth-to the North 3 notwithſtanding be 
reſalbed to go over into Britanie, for as much 
as be nnderfiood, that in all the former wars.of 
Gallia, the Enemy had received moſt of their 
Supply from. thence. And, although the time 
wa year would not ſuffer bim #0 finiſh that 
war 3 yet be thought it wauld be to good pur- 
poſt, if be wenn only to view the Iſland; n 
wnderftand the quality of the Inhabitants and 
to keow their Cooft » the Pei? and the 
Landing-places, whereof the Galles were al- 
together ignorant \ for ſeldome ..any man but 
Merchants did travel unto_ them. Neither 
bad they. diſcovered any thing but the Sea- 
coaſt, and thoſe Regions which were oppoſite 
unto Gallia, And therefore calling Mevr- 
chants togetber from all quarters , he neither 
could Ea of what quantity the Iſland 
was > what Nations, or of what power they 
were that inhabited it , what uſe or experi- 
ence of War they bad, what Laws or Cu» 
ſtomes they uſed ; nor what Havens they had 


$o receive a Navy of great Shipping. 


OBSERVATION, 


FA $S the Germans had oftentimes ſtirred up 
motions of Rebellion amongſtthe Galles, by 
ſending © their ſuperfluous multitudes into 

their Ki e ; ſo the Brizexs had upheld moſt of 

their Wars, by furniſhing them with ſuch ſup- 
lies as from time to time they ſtood in need of. 
that if Ceſar, or ned ns __ would reſt 

{cure of their quiet peaceable Government 

d chaſtiſed the inſolency of the 

Germans , and ſcat them back again with greater 

loſs then gain; ſo was it nec to make the 

Britans know, that their aſſiſtance in the War of 

Gallia, would draw more buſjnefſes upon them, 

then they were well able to manage, For, as I 

have noted in my'former diſcourſes, the cauſes of 

an unpeaccable Government are as well external 
and forreign,. as "internal, and bred in the body; 
which necd the helpof a Phyfitian to continue the 

Bodyin a perfe&t ſate of health, and require as 

great a diligence to qualific their malicious opera- 

tions, as any internal ſickneſs whatſoever. 

- Inthe ſecond CommentarylT bricfly touched the 

commodiry of good diſcovery: but becauſe it is a 


matter of conſequence in the fortunate car- 
riage of a War, Iwill once again, by this example 


of C ſar, remember a General, not to be negli- 
gent 1m this duty, Suetonius , in the life of our 
Celar, reporteth, That he neycr undertook any cx- 
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pedition, - but he firſt received true intelligence of 
the particular fite and nature of tho Country, as 
alſo. of the- manners , and quality of the People 
and that he would not undertake. the Voyage inta 
Britenny, until he had made perfect diſcovery by 
himſelf of the magnitude and fituation of the 1- 
fland. Which Suetonins might underſtand by this 
firſt voyage, which Ceſar would needs undertake 
in the latter end of a Summer, .although it were, 
as he himſelf faith, but to diſcover. 

- It is recorded by antient Writers , that thoſe 
demi-gods that governcd the World in their time, 
gave great honor to the exerciſe of hunting, as the. 
Verfoct image of War in the reſemblance of all 

; and knowledge 
of a Country ; without which, all enterpriſes, ci- 
ther of ſport in hunting, or carneſt in Wars,were 
frivolous, and of -no =t, , And therefore Xeno- 
pbon,in the life of Cyrus, ſheweth, that his CXPC» 
dition againſt the King of Armenia, was nothing 
but a'repctition of ſuch ſports as he had uſed in 
hunting.  Howlſoever, if t 
giltred in Hiſtory, how by the dexterity of ſome 
Leaders, it hath gained Viftorics , and 
through the negligence of others irrecoverable 
overthrows , are not ſufficient motives to per- 
ſwade them tothis duty ; let their own experience 
A of ſmall m_ manifeſt the _—_—_ 
of their proceedings, w they are ignorant 0 
the chiefelt hs of the —_ have 
in hand. But, let this ſuffice, -in the ſecond place, 
to prove the neceſſity of good diſcovery, and let us. 
learn of Ceſar, what is principally to be inquired 
after, in the diſcovery of an unknown Country : as 
firſt, the quantity of the Land; ſecondly , what 
Nations inhabit it; thirdly , their uſe of War ; 
fourthly, their civil goverament ; and laſtly, what. 
Havens they have toreceive a Navy of great ſhip- 
ping. All which circumſtances are ſuch principal 
Arteries in the body of a State, that the diſcove- 
ry of any one of theſe demands, would have gi- 
ven great light concerning the motion of the 


parts, and namely in the wn qgp 


CHAP. IX, 


Czar ſendeth C, Volufenus to diſcover the Coaſt 
of Britanie ; and prepareth bimſelf for that 
Sas. '$ 


ar ſent out Caius Voluſenus: #vith 

a Galley , to diſcover what he toxld 

-F concerning theſe things, with ebarge, 
that having made perfed diſcovery, be ſhould 
return again unto him as ſpeedily as might 
be : be bimſelf marching in the m:an time 
with all his Forces unto the * Morini ; for 
as much as from thence lay the ſhorteſt cut in- 
to Britanie. Thither he commanded that 
Ships ſhould be brought from all the Mari. 
time Cities of that quarter, and namely, that 
Fleet which be had built the year before for 
the War at Vannes. In the mean time, his 
reſolution being known, and carried into Bri- 
tanie by Merchants and others, many private 
States of that Tfland ſent Embaſſadors unto 
bim, promiſing bits Hoſt ages of their Lyyalyy, 

an 


infinite examples re- 


Czſar.. 


* Teroanne 
or Mon= 
treul. 
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and ſignifying their readineſs to ſubmit them- 
ſcher ts the Rotada Empire. 'To theſe be 
made liberal promiſes, exborting them to con 
tinue in that obedience; and ſo fent then 
back, again. And with them 'be ſent Comi- 
us, whom be ba# made King of Arras, whoſe 
wiſdome and vertue be beld in good account 
and whom. be took, to be faithful to him, and 
of great authority . in thoſe Kegions, To bim 
he gave in charge to go to as many of the 
States as he could, and perſwade them to ac- 
cept of the friendſhip of the Roman Empire, 
and acquaint them, that Cz\ar bimſelf would 
preſently follow after, | 
Voluſenus hzving taken what view of the 
Conntrey he could ( for be durſt not go 
ſhore to commit. himſelf to the barbarifh 
s returned to Cx- 


the Enemy ) after five daye 
far, and related to him all that be bad 


diſcovered, Whilſt Czſar ſtayed in thoſe 


s for the furniſhing of bis F leet, the Mo» 
Ti ſent meſſengers unto bim, excuſing them- 
ſelves for their former faults, that being a 
rude and barbarons people, and altogether un- 

nainted with our cuſtomes, they bad made 
i} ar ageigh the People of Rome 3 and with- 
all manifeſting their - readineſs to obey bis 
command. FOI = F W 

Czar not willing to leave any Enemy 
bind bim, or to —_— new W ar at this 
time of the year, or to negleft bis Voyage into 


Britanie, for ſuch ſmall matters , willingly for 


accepted of their ſubmiſſion , having firſt re- 
= many Hoſt ages of them : and havi 
made ready Eighty Ships of barthen, whic 
be t ſuſſicient to tranſport two Legions, 
he divided the Gillies to the ®ueſtor, the Le- 
gates , and the Commanders of the Horſe, 
There were alſo Ei ſhips of burtben 
more, which lay wind-bound at 's Port eight 
miles off, and them be appointed for the 
Horſemen, The reſt of the Army be commit- 
ted 20 Q.. Titurius Sabinus and Luc, Aurun- 
culeius Cotta, commanding: them #0 go to tbe 
confines of the Menapii, and into thoſe parts 
of the Morini, who had ſent no Embaſſadars 
to bim : 62d up pweve P. Sulp, Rufus « Le- 
| — e. Port with a ſufficient garrk- 
'ONs * ' 8341? | , 


wnktown places" having their bs 
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CHAP, | X, | 
Czſar ſajleth into - Britanic , awd- Iitndeth bis, 
men. 


Heſe things being thus diſpatthed,ha« 

| ving pow. ps, 1 in ed watch 

| be put ont to Sea, commanding bis 
Horſemen to imbark themſelves at the ſarther 
Port, and follow bim which was bit ſl1wly 
priformed, He bimſelf arrived" upon t 
Coaſt about the fourth bour of x ay, ax 
where be fond: all the Clifts poſſeſſ d with 
the Forces of the Enemy, The nature of the 
place was ſuch, that the bills lay ſo fteep over- 
the Sea, thats weapon might eafily be caft 


ou from the bigher ground upon the lower ſhore: 
me of and therefore h: thought it no fit Landings 


Flace , notwithſtanding he cajt anchor until 
the reſt of the Nuvy were come up unto him. 

In the mean time calling a Concel of the 
Hm and Tribunes, be declared unto them 

at advertiſements he had received by Vos 
laſenus, and told them what he would have 
done , and withal admoniſhed them , that , 
the courſe of Military Aﬀairs, and eſpecially 
Sea-matters, that bad fo ſudden and uncon« 
ftant a motion, required all thirigs to be done 
at a beck, and in due time The Conneel be« 
ing diſmiſſed, baving both wind and tide with 
bim, he weighed ' anchour, and ſailed eight 
miles from that place, unto a plain and open 


po: 
The Britains wing the Romans de- 
-porerakl2 ſo ther y 5 and chariots 

ich they commonly uſe in war ) before, and 
the reſt of their Fs And fs to the 
place where' the Romans intended to land. 
Cxfar found it exceeding \ difficwlt 10 land his 
men , for theſe reſpodiy: the * ſhips were ſ 
great, that they could not be brought near un- 
fo' the ſhores, the Soldiers, i ftrange , and 
laden 


with great nid heavy weapore at one 
Snft's, to go hs of he FHP, 22 withfl and the 
force of the billow, and to fight with the Ene« 
my 3 whereas the Britains, either ftanali 
upon the ſhore, or making ſhort ſallies tnto 
water, did boldly caft their weaponry mals 
and frequented places , and managed 


when Ceſar perceived, be cauſed the Gallies, 
that were both ftrange to the Britains, and 


readier for uſe, ts be removed from the Ships 
M 2 | f 


33 


Caſar, 


of burthen, and to be rowed up and down, and 
laid againſt the open” ſide of the Enemy ; that 
from | 8 with ſlings, engines, and arrowes, 
the Enemy might be b-aten up from the water 
fide : which flood the Romans in flead. 
For , the Britains being troubled with the 
frangeneſs of the Gallies, the motion of their 
Oares , and, the unuſual kind. of Engines , 
were ſomewhat diſmayed , and began to re+ 
tire ack, <ns give way to the Romans. But, 
the Soldzers flill lingering, and eſpecially for 
fear of the depth of the Sea, the Eagle-bearer 
of the tenth Legion, defring the gods, that it 
ight fall out bappilyto the Legion; If you will, 
ſaith "4 orſake your Eagle, Oye fildiers aud 
betray i to the Enemy ; for my own part, 1 
will do my duty, both to the Common=weal, and 
to my Imperator. And, baving ſpoken. this 
with a loud woice, be caſt himſelf into the Sea, 
and carried the Eagle towards the Enemy. 
The Romans exhorting one another not to ſuf- 
fer ſuch a diſhonour to be committed, they all 
leaped out of the Ship:which, when atbers that 
were near at haxd perceived they followed them 
' with as great alacrity, and prefſed towards the 
Enemy to encounter with 3 
. The fight .on both parts was very eager : the 
Romans ( #ot being able to keep any order of 
Battel, nor to get any firm footing, nor to fol- 
low tbeir Enſignes, for as much as man 
kept with thoſe Enſfignes which be firſt met 
withall) were wonderfully troubled, But the 
Enemy, acquainted with the flats and ſhal- 
bows, £ they ___ from the ſhore to 
come ſingle out of their ſhips , putting s5purs 
to Anya would ſet C— incum- 
bred , and | unprepared, and many of them 
over-lay a few: others would get the 
advantage * oe ex fide, and t#beir 
weapons amongſt the thickeſt Troops of them, 
.#bich, when Czſar perceived, be cauſed the 
Sbi Goats. and fmaler neffel to be manned 
.with Soldiers z and, mbere be ſaw need of 
belp, be ſent them _to-reſene ſuch as were over- 
Aſſeon. as the Romans got footing ' 0# the 
firm. Land-, they made. jo pi_ and 
charged the Enemy, and ſq pre them to flight : 
_ but they were not able to filw them, nor take 
the "Iſland. at. that time, for want of Horſe- 
- men, which thing was only wanting to Colars 
\Pomed fare. ©. $ 
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" places are open and plain, 


The fifth OBSERVATION. 


y Pon this circumſtance of Landing, I may 
- # juſHy take occaſion to handle that contro- 
_—_ which hath _ often debatcd by 
our Engliſb, Captains ; which is, whether it 
any queſtion of an, invaſion, and in the ab- 
fence of 'our ſhipping, to oppoſe an Enemy at his 
landing upon-our Coaſt, or quictly to ſuffer him to 
ſet bis men onſhore ; and retire our Forces iuto 
ſome inland place, aud there- attend to give-him 
Battcl, It ſeemeth, that ſuch as firlt ſet this que- 
ſtion on foot, and were of an opinion, that we 
ought not, by any means, to incounter an Enemy at: 
his landing, for.ſo we might. much indanger our 
ſclves and our Countrey,did ground thetnſelves up- 
on the authority of Monſceur de Longey, not obſerv- 
ing the difference between/an Ifland and a Conti» 
nent, For, where hc ſetteth down that poſitiou, 
he plainly aimeth at ſuch Princes as border one 
upon another.in the ſame Continent : but, where 
their Territories are digzoyned by ſo great a bar as 
the Occan, and. they bave, not-ſuch mcans to ſur- 
priſe one another, it were mere folly to hold 
that rule, asſhall better appear by the ſequel of this 
diſcourſe, Wherein I wilt firſt lay down the rea- 
ſons that may, be urged, to. prove it unſafe, to op- 
ſe an Enemy at his Landing, not as being urged 
i that (for I never heard any probable 
puree _ qo ey t induce any ſuch 
opinion) but ſet n ch as have Jooked in- 
to the controverſies , both with cxpericace and 
good ju ent, 
And firſt it may be objefted, that it is a hard 
matter to reſiſt an Enemy at his Landing, as well in 
d of the uncertainty of place; as of time: for, 
being ignorant - in what place he will attempt a 
Lane, we mult cithex defend all places of ac- 
ceſs, or our intentions will prove mere frivolous ; 
and, to perform that, it is requiſite that our d:- 
fenſive forces be ſufficient, according to the parti- 
cular quality.of. every place ſabjeft to danger : 
ae, coping. the "ergo. Fatendion of our Ma- 
tune parts, and {ne mapy La0ding =P on our 
Coon wi require a greater number of men then 
this Ifland canafford, And, atthough it could fur- 
niſh ſuch a competent. number, 'as might ſcem' in 
ſome ſort. ſufkcicnt, yet the- uncertainty of the 
time of the Encmics arrival, would require, that 
they ſhould be Iodged either upon, or pear the pla- 
ces of many dayes, at leaft , if not 
weeks, before the" uiſtant of theirattempt / whi 
would cxhauſt a greater maſs of/Trcalure, then 
could be wellaftorded by the State. - ' 2 
Secondly,. It may be objedted, that all our land- 
ing-places are of ſtich diſadvaritage for the defen- 
dants, that/it were no ſafety at all to make head 
-againſt bim af the Landing ; for, mas much as ſuch 
= yield no commo- 
dity toſhelter the defendants from the fury of the 
Artillery, wherewith the Enemy will plentifully 
furniſh their Long-boats and Landing Veſſels ; 
which beating upon the beach ( for moſt of our 
Landing-places are of that quality) will ſo ſcatter 
them, that 'no man ſhall be able to endure. the 
inconvenience thereof, 
The third objeftion may ariſe from the diſpa- 
rity, both of numbers, and condition of the for- 
ccs of cither party, For the firſt, it muſt w_ 
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Anſwer to 
the rfl 
objxion, 


the diſadvantage which they / have that go 


be granted” that the defendants,being to guard ſo 


many plac at once —_ furmih ſuch mums 
bers to every particular place for defence, as the 
aſſhilants may for offence, 


Concerning the quality of the Forces, it is with- 
out -queſti 2 that”a great and: Potent Prince (for 
ſuch an one it muſt be- that undertaketh to invade 
the Territories of fo abſolute and'well-obeyed a 
Princeſs as her Majeſty is) would draw out” the 
flower of his ſouldicry wherefoever ; beſides the 

llaht Troops of Volnntarics which do common» 
T antend ſuch ſervices, Now theſe being thus qua» 
Iified, and drawn iato one head, and being tomake 
as it were but one body , how -<an it be reaſonably 
imagincd- (the time and place of their attempt be- 
ing uncertain} 'that the defendants ſhould equal 
them with forc-s of like vertue and expericiice. 

Theſe are the reaſong which may be drawri _ 
to oppoſe an cnemy at his landing; the reſt that 
have bcen urged by ſuch as maintain this opinion, 
are cither -impertinent to the queſtion, or taken 
altogether from falſe grounds : . But beforc I pro- 
cecd to the anſwer of the'c reaſons , I will lay 
this down for a principle , That itis impoſſible for 
any forreign Prince,bow puiflant ſoever , to make 
ſuch a preparation, as ihall be fiting to invade a 
State ſo populous, and reſpettiveot their Sove- 
raign, (notwithſtanding the pretences deviſed to 
difſemble the fame) but it muſt of neceſſity be diſ- 
covered, bcforc it can bez madeable to put any 


thing in execution : which I might inlarge by pare 


ticularizing infinite equipage which is required for 
ſo great a Flect- | But I will reſt-my felf in the ex- 
ample of the yearcighty cight , which proveth the 
diſcovery of the pretended invaſion , before it 
could come to execution, 

Concerning therefore the firſt objeftion, it can- 
not indced be denied”, but the place of the Ene- 
mics landing-will be donbtful , and therefore our 
care mult generally extend it ſelf toall places of 
acceſs : but thatour defenſive forces are not ſuſhi» 
cient in a competent manner to guard all ſuch pla- 
ces, accordingas the neceſſity of themſhall require, 
that is the point in. queſtion. do vii; 

To prove that: our Forces /are ſufficient ; we 
mult neccflarily enter into Ig , Where» 
in 1 will take Kent for a preſident;as not altogether 
unacquainred with the ſtate thereof , whichif I de» 
ccive not my ſelf, isa ſhore af as large<xtenſion , 
upon the maritime parts , asany other within this 
Kingdome., For the breadth thereofenlarging it ſelf 
from the point of Nefſe by I, which is theutter« 
moft $kirt upon the Coaſt of Suſſex, unto Margate 
upon the Coaſt.of Efex, is by computation about 
twenty four miles : but notwithſtanding this large 


_ Circuit, who knaweth not that the fixth part there- 


of $ not ſubjedt to the landing of ſuch an Eneniy as 
we ſpeak of; pal inreqard of the hugeneſs. of 
the cliffs, which do iacloſe a great part of that 
$kirt,, and ndig be regard that much of that quan- 
pa per may: be landed upon, hath ſach eminent 
difficult places near adjoining,as an Army that 

uld put /it ſelf there on ſhore, ſhould end it 
elf, being oppoſed but by a ſmall force, ſo ſtreight- 


- ted, as they would not cafily finda way out, with- 
out GN Sar their whole ras by WP 


'; Farther , it cannot be denied bnt, that generally 
the Coalt of Xent there are ſo many roc 
ves, flats, and other impediments , that a Na- 


nn Tt er Thr Tone 
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© ment will decq.ivmuch out of < a, to pas 
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yy of pearhigocan have no commeityts ntdhed 
near the ſhore; and for the moſt part the Coaſt 
lieth ſo open to the weather , that t 
wind will put them from their Anchor : all which 
particularities duly confidered , it will appear that 
thislarge akirr of wil kocs be Ieffer part 
or the landing of an Army , was thought 
of at the firſt, And wereit that fo publick a trea- 
tiſe as thisis, would admit with good diſcretion , 
fuch an exaCt relation as falleth within my know- 
ledge concerning this point , I would undertake to 
make it ſo evident , by the particular deſcription 
bothof the number, quantity, and quality of the 
places themſclves, as no Man of anindifferent judg- 
ment would imaginc our Forcesto be ini 
to afford every of them ſuch a ſafe and ſare guard, 
as ſhall be- thought, tequiſite-for the ſame, But 
foraſmuch as-it-is-unfitting to give ſuch particular 
ſatisfaftion wy diſcourſe,give me leave, 
ſubmitting my ſelf always to bett<r judgments, ta 
give a gencral taſte of that means ,- as would ſe+ 
care all places with a' competent number of Men. 
Having ſhewed you before the circuit of the ma» 
ritime parts of ' Kent, I would obſerve this order; 


firlt, tomake a tri diviſion of alt {uch forces as 
ſhall be appointed for this ſervice; asfor example, 
Iwillſu the-number to be twelve, thouſand! 


of which I would lodge three th6uſand. about the: 


leaſt gale of ' 
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Point of Neſfſe ,, and three thouſand about Ma- / 


gate, and fix, thouſand about F 


take to be as it were the centre 3 for my greate(t 


care ſhould be fo to diſpoſe of them, as-they: * 


might not only fuccor one another in the fame 

REESE 
,.10 u give helpone unte. 

another , as occaſion ſhould be F: asif the 

Enemy ſhould 

not only the fix thou 7 

warch to their: ſuccors,, but ſuch-alſoof the Suſ- 


ſex Forces, as were ncar unto; that part , and ſo 


likewiſe of the reſt. By which. ſce , how 
great a force would in few henrdbe for 


the.renforcingof any of thcſe out-skirts , and the: - 


rather, foraſmuch as'the one half; of the whole 
Forces arc thus lodged in the centreof the Shire , 
which is nearer to all parts then any other place 
whatſoever, There would alſo in; the Juartering 
of them! an efpecial care be hadto the places of 
danger , as might beanſwerable tothe importange 
thereof: for my meaning is not to! lodge. them cloſe 
En _ rm CR 
ad Panics, : a 7 
ight afford beſt-© ity to; entertain them.” 
Now concerning thelatter part ofthis obeRi 
which acguhetde uncertainty —_ _—_—_ 
enemy ihall make his approaches ,? it Fam: 
defender Forces ſhould be drawn. 


ſuch cxpedition, as the neceſſity of ; the - 
would require. - Now, for that busbeucling 
of her Majcſtics. Coffers , which is: to ſach 
extremity ,  afl is. would be nebpmreietor this 
State to bear;;/ (3s Ldoubt ngt but good 

CX+ 
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about unneceflary thrift , when the whole 


t2 gt 
2 p Ut bomnnes ſurgum de note latrones | 
" Non exyergiſceris, ut te ipſum ſerves ? 
Thiedes riſe by night 30 cut the throats. of Mex. 
Ys no: thouthen ariſe to ſave tby. ſelf ? 


- The Enemy. { peradventure) hath kept thirty 
thouſand Men iripay twy Months bfore, tro make 


havock of our-Country ,' and to bring us into per- gard 


petual thrakilome ; hall we think it much to main- 
tain ſufficient Forces upon cur Coaſt; to affure our 
Countrey+ The c ity of thiscbarge would be 
qualificd /by our good cipial , which: would pro» 
pettion our attendguce with the nccefity which. is 
impoſed upon. .us/ to be careful in'bufinels of this 
nature, Lee: this:fuffice- therefore = ogos that 
our Forces arc ſutfci-nt to keep the!Sra-caaſt, and 
thae the uncertainty-of time, when the Enemy 
will make his attenipts, ought not- to hinder. us 
from' performing. that duty which the care and re- 
ſpe& of our Prince and Country upon 
every good ſub;ct ; which is the of the 


: 


fribreaſon, which 1 ſet down inthe beginning . of 


this diſcourſe. - 2! Ui Lt 
- Now conceraing the ſecond zcaſon , which ur- 
icth thedifadyancage of che place, 'inregard of the 

of the En imics Artillery ; truc it is, that ſuch 
places-as .yieldrhe Encmy commodity of landing , 
are for /the'mol part plain anJ » and aitord 
naturally no cover at all, What then > ſhall a ſoul- 
dier take every place as he finderh it , and uſe. no 

i thercof > or 


up6n any f thoſe places,yea upon the beach 
which as unapt to make defer , aSany 
whatſbeytr ; would 'uſe fuch induſtry , as 
fecurity-to his Forces, and 


ir ef, 
P 


ſome tiuic 


ror tfiis crouble-any Man for Idate 


FL 


we 6. ; . ſ .- to 
l ant | 
lang,” bur attond ther eva | In - 
F _ i | _ far 


vurleletsoftheſe | 
RR) ule the bes 
' th fignland repel an Encmy, weak- 
th the$ey toflcd with'the billow, troubled 
wh, wh many other hindranccs 
Shes, which arc proſcnted unto 


dame is drought in queſtion of bcing-made lubjerk 


be Nie acclart 
D0y of his worth;and 
moſt fortunate Command 


the landing of bur Forces in the: Ifland of Fidl , 
in. the year 97 , | can ſom;what judge of thedif- 
ficulty of that matter : for what with the working 
of the Sea, the ſt.epneſs of the Clifs, and the 
troublelotnnels of their Arms, the louldiers were 
{o.incumbred , that had not the Enemy becn more 
thana coward., be might well with two hundred 
Meo have kept-us from. cntring any par: ot that 


Concerning the third ObjeQtiqn , this bricfly 
{ball be ſufficient , that we are not ſo much to re- 
that our. Forces do cqual them in nymber, 
—_ ice that, they be ſuſlicient for OO of 
the place, to © it. good again't Encmics 
—_—_— weknow that in places of advantage 
wy  acceſs;;.,a ſmall number is able to op- 
poſca great; and-we doubt not but all circumſtane 
ces" duly confidered , wg ſhali proportionably 
equal the Enemy. both in number and quality of 
thtir Forces; always pre.uppoſed , that our State 
ſhall never be deſtitute of ſufhcient Forces trained 9 
and. exerciſed in a competent manuer , to defend 
their Countrey from forreign Enemics, For the 
neglect thereof , were todraw on ſuch as of theni- 
ſclves are but too forward to make a prey of us, 
and to make us unapt notonly to opp« fe an Enc- 
mies landing, but to defend our ſelves from be- 
ing ovcrrun, as other Nations living in ſecurity , 
without duc regard thereof have been, 

And thus much concerning the anſwer to thoſe 
three reaſons, which ſeem to prove that an Enc- 
my isnot to be reſiſted at his landing. Now if 
— look a _ = gr mg. 
which follow upon the landing of an Enemy, we 
ſhall cafily diſcover the ſncfs of this opi» 
nivn: as ficſt we give him leave to live upon the 
ſpoil of our Countrey; which cannot be prevents 
ed by any waſting, ſpoiling, or retiring of our pro- 
vifions; in ſo plentifula Countrey as this is, cſpe+ 
cially confid:ring that we have no ſtrong Towns at 
all to repoſe our (clycs upon. © Whereof we necd 
no farther teſtimony then isdelivercd unto us out 
of the ſeventh Book of theſe Commentaries, in 
that War which. Ceſar had with Yercingetorix. 

Secondly obedicnce:, which-at other times is 
willingly given to —_ , is greatly weakned at 


The anſwey 
to the third 
reaſon, 


fach' tmes; w means to main« 
tain a War is drawn from the ſubjeR. 
Thirdly, opportunity 15 given to malc-contents and 


ill-diſpoſed perſons/, cither to make head them- 


i 
ſelves , 'or to fly to the Encmy. . 'tis 
madneſs to adventure a dar ti ps 
having = —_ diſpoſition OG iſe: with ' 
many other diſadvantages which the opportunity 
of any ſuch occafion would diſcover, | 


” The ſecoud OBSERV ATION. | 
THe word Imperdtor , which the Eagle-bearer 


attributeth-to Caſer , was the eſttitle Ofthe | 
'-* that could be given to a Komen Leader : and ood ou 


of Foes tas ſecahd Tome Hitt, ng wr 
yen but upon ſome great exploit , and after a 
Evictory edtainkd 3. and then in the placo where 
the battel was fought and the Enemy overthrown, 
the General was? by the name” of /mperator, 
with the trinm ſhout of the whole Army ; 
Mn , the ſouldiers 'gave teſti- 

and made it cquiyalent withthe 
cTS$. , 4 ct 


This 


L 1B, IV. C 


1, Annal. 


? cient whereby they might challenge ſ6/ 


COMME 


This Ceremony 'was of great antiquity in the 
Ruman Empire,as appeareth by! many Hiſtories,and 
namely by Tacitus, where he aith,that Tiberius gave 

FLhat donour to Bleſs, that he ſhould be ſalured [m- 
perator by the Legions ; which he ſheweth to bean 
ancient” dignity belonging to great Captains, af- 
ter they had foiled the Enemy with an eminent 
Victory was not. ſuffi- 
t an ho» 
nour , but there was required, '(as it ſeemeth} 
a certain number of the Encmics tobe ſlain, Ap- 
pian in his ſecond Book ſaith, thatin old time'the 
name of Imperator was never taken but upon gr-at. 
and admirable exploits : but in his time, ten thou- 
ſand of the Eremy being lain in one battel , was 
a ſatkcient ground of that honour, Cicero faith, 
t hat two thouſand flain in the place , eſpecially of 
Thracians, Spaniards, or Galles , did worthily me» 
rit the name of Imperator, Howſoever , it ſcem- 
eth by the ſame Author , that there was a cextain 
number of the Enemy required to be ſlain , ec 
he faith, ſe juſte viftoria Imperatorem appellatum , 

that he was called /mperator , upon a duc and full * 
yictory. 


overthrow, , Fer every 


CHAP. YL 


The Britains make peace with Czlar , but bredk, it 
agtin upon the loſs of the Roman ſbiping. * 


He Britains being overtbrown inthis 

| battel , as ſoon as thry had recove« 
red their ſafety by flight, thzy pre. 

ſently diſpatched Meſſengers to Caſar , to in- 
treat for peace , promiſing hoſtages , and obe= 
dience in whatſoever be commanded, And 
with theſe Ambaſſadors returned Comius of 
Arras , whom Czſar bad ſent before into 
Britany , and whomthe Britans at his firſt 
landing with Czſars mandates , bad ſeized 
upon and thrown into priſons but after the 
battel they releaſed him, and becoming now 
ſuitors for peace., threw all the blame there 
of upon the multitude, excuſing themſelves as 
1gnorant of it, and ſo deſiring to be pardoned. 
Czſar complained, that whereas they ſent 
unto bins into Galia to deſire peace , notwith- 
ſtanding at bis coming they made War againſt 
him without any cauſe or reaſon at all, but 
excuſing it by obeir ignorance , be commanded 
Hoſtages to be delivered unto bim : which 
tbey preſently performed in part , and the reſt 


being to be fetcht farther off , they promiſed 
ſhould likewiſe be rendered within « ſhort 


time In the mean while they commanded their 
prople td return to their poſſeſſions , and their 

ulers and Princes came ont of all quarters, 
to commend themſelves and their States to 
Czſar. The Peace being thus concluded, four 
days after that Czſar cams into Britany , 
the eighteen ſhips which were appointed for 
the Horſemen, put out to ſea with a gentle 
wind : and approaching ſo near the Coaſt of 


NTARIES, 


Britany, that they were within view of the 
Roman Camp, '#bere aroſe ſuch a ſudden tem-« 
peſt , that none of them were able to bold 
their courſe , but ſome of them returned to 
the Port from whence they came , other ſome 
were caſt upon the lower part of the Iſland , 
which lieth to the Weſtward , and there caſt< 
ing anchor, todk_in' ſo much water, that th 

were forced to commit themſelvet again to t 

ſea, and dired their courſe tothe Coaſt of Gal- 
lia. The ſame night it bapned that the Moo 
being in the full , the Tides were very bigh in 
thoſe Seas ; whereof the Romans being alto= 
gether ignorant , bath the Gallies that tranſ= 
ported the Army , which were drawn up up- 
on- the ſhore', were filled with the Tide , and 
the ſhips of burthen that lay at Anchor, were 
ſhaken with the tempeſt. Neither was there 
any belp to be given unto them ;, ſo that ma 


. of them were rent and ſplit in pieces, and t 


reft loft both their Anchors, Cables and other 
tackling, and by that means became altogether 
wunſerviceable, Whereat the whole Army was 
exceedingly troubled z, for there was no other 
ſiping 0 recarry them back, again , neither 
bad they any neceſlaries to new furniſh the 
old, and every Man knew that they muſt 
needs winter in Gallia , foraſmuch as there 
was no proviſion of Corn in thoſe places where 
they were. © Which thing being known to the 
Princes of Britany , ho were aſſembled to 
confer of ſuch things as Cz(ar bad command- 
ed them #0 perform , when they underſtood 
that the Romans wanted both their Horſemen, 
ſhiping and proviſion of Corn , and conjeliu- 
ring of the paucity of their Forces , [8 the 
ſmall circuit of their Camp , (that which made 
it of leſs compaſs then uſual being , that Cx= 
far had tranſported bis Soldiers without ſuch 
neeeſſary carriages , as they uſed to take with 
them) they thought it their beſt courſe to rebel, 
and to keep the Romans from Corn and Con- 
voyes of Proviſion ,, and ſo prolong the matter 
wntil winter came on. For they thought that 
if theſe were once overthrown and cut off from 
returning into Gallie , never any Man would 
afterward adventure to bring an Army into 
Britany.. -Therefore they conſpired again the 
ſecond time, and conveyed themſelves by 
ſtealth out of th: Camp and got their Men pri= 
vily out of the fields, to make bead in ſome 
convenient place againſt the Romans, 


TH 


-" The Fit OBSERVATION. 
FN Oncerning the ebbing ard flowing of the ſea ,; 
(} and the jk thereof, 'it hath already been 
handled if the kcond Book®: to which I wilt 

add thus mnth, asmay ſerve to thew'how the ps 
mans becamme..la ighorant of (the: Spring Tides , 
hich bappen. ja-the full and new of the Moon; 
it is obſcrvc4 by experience, that the motion of 
this watety-Elefnient, is altogether directed by the 
courſe of the Moon ; wher&in' ſhe- exerciſeth her. 
gegericy', according as ſhe findeth the matter qua» 
JA 6 for her influe 1c, Aud foralmuch as all. Mc4 
diterrancan Seas, and ſuch Guts as arc incloſod 
in ſinews an1 boſomss ofthe carth,arcboth abridg- 
Ed of the lih*rty of their conrfe ; and throughthe 
fmainc{ of their quantity-,/arc nor; fo capable of 
&ele!'ial power as:thefOceati.it fell; itconequent- 
ly followerh that the Tujcan ſeas, yrherewich the 
omans were chicfly acquainted , were not f atre 
frerabte in effect to the operation of the Moon, 
as the majn Sea, 'whoſe botnds/afe ranged it) a 
more ſpacious circuit , and through-.the plentious 
abundance of his parts , better. anfwereth the vere 
tue of the Moon, + The Occan-therdfore being thus 
ob<dient to the courle of the celeſifal bodies, ta- 
king her courſe of flowing front thoNorth, falleth 
with ſuch a current between the Orcader and the 
main of Norvegia, that ſhe filleth our ghannel-be> 
tween Englend and France with ſwellifg Tides;and 
maketh her motion more eminent in'thele quarters 
than in any other parts of the World." And hence 
it hapneth that our River of '7homes , lying with 
her mouth ſo ready to receive the Tide as.it cometh 
and having withala plain levelled belly, and a y 
malfreſh cutrent , taketh the Tide asfar intothe 
nd, as any other known River of 'Europe. 'And 
for this cauſe the Komany were" ignorkne of the 
Spring-Tides'in the fall of the Moon, 


© The Second OBSERVATION. 


= Uch ascither by their own experience,or other, 
wiſe by obſcryation of that which hiſtory rc- 
cordeth , are acquainted with the Govern- 
ment of 'Commonweals , - are not ignorant with 
what difficulty a Nation that cither hath long lived 
in liberty ,. or. been governed by Commanders, of 
their own choling , is male OE. to the yoke 'of 
bondage , or reduced under the obedience of* a 
. Fot as we are apt by anatural inclita- 

tion to civil ſociety; ſoby the ſamenature we defire 
a free difpolition of our ſelves and poſicſſons, as 
the chiefcſt end of the ſaid ſociety : and therefore 
in the Government of a ſubdned State , , what loſs 
or diſadvantage hapneth to the Vitor, or how in- 
direaly ſoeyer it concerneth' the bond . of theit 


. thraldome , the captive people behold it asa part 


of their adverſaries overthrow;and Conceive there-' 
pon ſuch ſpirits as anſwer the greatneſs of their 
om, at:4 ſort with the of their will, 
which al ways maketh that ſcent caſy tq be effected 
which it defireth. And this was the reaſon that the 
Britans altered their reſolution of peace}, upon the 
lols which the Romans had received in their ſhiping. 


pc 


"Obſeroutioni/upom CASARS © ond] 


Czſar new#/immetb bis lare ſhakes Novy ; the Bri 
_ tains ſe# wpon-rbe Romans , as they barveſted, but 
were pu# off byCzfar, © '- er 


#"\ Elar, although he had nat ' diſcovered Calan, 
' their determination, yet conjethuring 
| of the. evient by the loft of bis $ biping, 
and by their delay of giving wþ Hoſtages, pro- 
vided againſt all chances \, for be brought Corte 
daily out of the. fields into bis Camp; and 
took, the bulls of ſuch Ships as were moſt dife 
membred, and with the timber and braſs there= 
of, he mendet{the reft that mere beaten with 
the tempeſt, © cauſing other | neceſſaries. to be | 
brought out of 'Gallia. Which being handled 
with the greas indaftry and travel of the Sout- 
diers , be loft only twelve Ships , and made » 
the other able to abide the Sea, F 
While theſe things were in attion , the ſe« 
vewth Legion being ſent out by courſe to fetch 
in Corn, and little ſuſpetiing any motion of 
War, as part of the Souldiers continued in the 
felt, and . the reft went and eame between 
them and tbe Camp , the ftation that watched 
before the gate of the Camp , gave advertiſc= 
ment ts Ceſar , that the ſame way which the 
Legion went , there appeared. 3 greater duſt 


ITY then was uſually ſeen, Caſar fupefiing that 


which mdeod '\'rwas true, that the Britains 
were entred into ſome new reſolution, he took 
thoſe two Coborts which were in ſtation before 
#be Port , commanding other two to take their 
Fhace, and the reſt t0 arm themſelver , aud 
preſemly to follow bim ; and went that way , 
wheye the duſt was deſcried. And when he 
bad marched ſome diftance from the Camp, be 
ſaw bis Men overcharged with the Enemy and 
ſearce able 0 ſuftain the aſſault, the Legion 
thronged together on a heap , and weapons caft 
from all pards amongſt them. For when they 
had barveſted all ther quarters, there remain« 
ed one piece of | corn , whither the Enemy ſuſ> 
petied the Rorhans wonld at lift come , and its 
#he night time conveyed themſchves ſecretly into 
the woods, where they continued until the Ro« 
mans were come intothe field : and as they 
faw them diſarmed, diſperſed, ad occupied in 
reaping , they ſnddainly ſet xpon them , and 
ſaying ſome few of them , ronted tbe reſt, and 
incompaſſed them about with their Horſemen 
and Chariots, Their manner of fight with 
Chariots was , firſt 10 ride up and down, and 
taft their weaports as theyſaw advantage; and 
with the terror of their horſes., -and ratling of 


their wheels to diſorder the Companies s and 


whes 


"yy L 


MF 


7 44 LV. © 


dent: for, 


"when they bad wound themſelves. between any 
troops of borſe, they forſapk,their Chariots, and 


' fought on foot © in the mean time the guiders 


of their Chariots would drive s little afide, 
and ſo place themſelves, that if their Maſters 
needed any belp, they might have an eafie paſ- 
ſage unto them. And't ormed in 


all their fights , both the nimble motion of 


men, and the firm ftability of foatmen z 
I ſo ready with dailypradiice, that 
they conld ftay in the —_— a ſteep bill, 
and turu ſhort, or moderate their going, as it 
ſeemed beſt unto them, and run along the 
beam of the Coach , and reft upon the yoak,, 
or barneſs of their horſes, and return as ſpee> 
dily again at their pleaſure. J The Romans 
being thus troubled, Czar came to reſcue 
them in very. goed time : for, at bis coming, 
the E ftood ſtill, and: the ſoldiers ga+ 
thered their ſpirits unto them, and began to 
renew, their courage that was almoſt ſpent. 
Caeſar taking it an wnfit time, either to pro- 

e the or to give bim battel, conti- 
maed a while in the ſame place, and then re- 
turned with the Legious into the Camp. 
While theſe things were a doing, and the Ro. 
mans thus buſied, the Britans that were in 
the field conveyed themſelves all away. 

. The firs OBSERV ATION. 

Y this we plainly find, that there were uſtial- 
B ly two Cohorts ( which, according to the 

rate of One hundred and twenty in a Manj- 

ce, amounted to the number of 720 men) which 
the day-watch before the Gate ofthe Camp, 
a] wer ems nan po ny vi: 
: contdering that the advertiſeqzent r6- 
vired baſte, and ſpeedy recourſe, it greatly fur- 
thered their reſcue, to have ſo many men readyto 
march forward at the firſt motion, that they might 
give what help they could until the reſt of their 
Ellowes Came 1n. - 


The ſecond OBSERVATION. 


#TPHeir manner of fight with Chariots is very 
"8 particularly deſcribed by Czſar, and necdeth 
not to'be upon any lotiger ; only I ob- 


ſerve; that neither in Galiz, not any other Coun- 


try of Europe, the uſe of Chariots is'cver mention- 
<& but, they have ever becn attributed as a 
culiar fight unto the Eaſtern Countrics, as ſutable 
fo the plain and level fituation of the place,where- 
of we fad often mention in the Cate Which 
-may ſerve for an argument. to Geoffrey of Mon- 
month, to prove the Britans deſcent from Troy in 
Aſa, where we likewiſe find mention of ſuch Cha- 
T10ts. 


The third OBSERV ATION. 


ly , we may obſerye the diſcreet and 
: moderate temper of his valour , and-the 
means he uſed to make his Soldiers confi- 


"were beaten back, be would 


q ©. 
, ; "* 


COMMENTARIES: 


Britans had cxc urged him to make 
i vob cedingly 

(in as much as his men 
bled with the-fury of the Brizens) he; thought it 
xpe& ſome Pportunity. _ 


dent in his direRions: for ; netwithſiandi 
omake kent 


a 
diretcd with knowledge , and with-2 careful 
ſpec of their ſafety: which gave his men reſc 
tion when they were carried upon ſervice, 
aſſured, that what ſervice ſocver they were . im- 
Ployed upon, was moſt diligently to be 

as a matter much importing the. fortunate iſſue 
that War : whereas, if they had perceived 
—rigu) = Le ( which carricth men on with's 
deſire vitory,and never looketh unto the means 
Ghuhy nope bo Whakebdy wn the 
courſe of their proceedings, they might with rea- 
ſon have drawn. back from ry hoc ner 
valued their above the ifle of fach an'en-' 
terpriſe, And hence ariſcth that confident opini® 
on, which om of: a.good Gencral;z 
which is a matter- of great importance in the 
courſe of War, T* i 


CHAP. xt, 


The Britans muky bead with their Forces ; and are 
beaten by Czar ; bis return into Galli, . 
Frer whit , fir many dayts together, 
there followed ſuch tempefts and foul 
"wedther, that both the Romans were 
conſtrained to kgep their Camp, and the Bti- 
tans were kept from attempting any thing 
=e them, But, r- the mean time they 
ent Meſſengers into all quarters , publiſhi 
the Fs number of the Romati Pann: 
amplifying yg of the boaty,” andthe 
of 


eaſe means offered unto them 


, if they could take the Roman Camp! 
Sbortly _ this, having gathered 4 par 
company both of Horſe and Foot, they came ta 


the place where the Romans were meampe, 
Czlar (although he foreſaw the event, by that 
which before had bapned, that 4 the Enemy 


the 
by flight ) yet bavi fone they Une, witch 
ha. 2 dome bod corre A AIEED 
his coming into Britany, he imbattelled bis Le- 
gions before bis Camp, and ſo gave then 
Battel, The Enemy, not being able to bear 
the aſſault of the Roman Soldiers, turned 
their backs and fled; the Romate folowed 


them at far as they could by running on foot. 
_ ant, after a great ion” wide ; 
of their Town far and near, they returned to 


their Camp, The ſame day the Britans ſont 
N Meſſengers 


EE 
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7. | Olſeroiiais #job CESARS 


&; to" Cifar , ts intreat fir Peate 4 
- 4 Vs 4 1d 4 to R ble their number 


-b to be car» 


of Hoſt ages, which be comma 


vied into-Gallia-- And; bet ons the. 


Kquinodiutti w# & band, be thought i © 
ſoft pus binſlf to the Sea in, winter, win 
ſuch weak, Shipping «. and therefore , having 
fot a convenient time , be boiſes ſail a little 
night, and brought Cr pr rt 
"x 


after midi | | 
anito the Continent. Two of | theſe 
burthen, not being able to reach the ſame Har 
ver, put itn fomerwbat lower into the Land: 
the ſoldites that were in them, which were a+ 
bout three hundred 
guarching totards their 


rir Carp, the Morini, 
bis: 


with whom 5 hope ay rr. 
dodep!. ih boy | 

; of thtit men ſtool abdjet thin, com> 
Manding thin upon pain of death, to lay down 
their 1 | —_— _> 
ig - themſelves into an Orb an to make 
y frry at the noiſe and  clanower ants 
them, there were ſi _ gathered together 
about Six thouſand of the Enemy. Which 


thing being known , Czſar ſent out all the 
Horſemen to relieve them. . In the mean time 
the Romans ſuſtained the force of the Enemy, 
and fought valtantly about the ſpace of four 
. byurs ;, and receiving themſelves only ſqme 
few wounds, they ſlew many of the Enemy. As 
ſoox as the Roman Horſemen came inſight, 
the, Enemy caft away their weapons a fled, 
aud, a great nimber of them fell by the horſe- 
men. 


|. OBSERVATION. 


F"\E all the which the Ta8ici have cho« 
ſen to make uſe of in Military Afﬀairs, the cir- 
cle hath ever bcen taken for the fitteſt to be 

applyed in the defenfrve part, as incloſing with an 

equal circuit:on- all parts, whatſoever is contained 
thin the circumference of that Ares : and there- 
fore Geometry tcrmeth a ng wag wg a {umple 
, for as much as if you alter the ſite of rhe 
parts, and tranſport one into the place of 
another, the-Figure norw ng will remain 
fame, becauſe of the equal bending of the line 
hroughout the whole circumference, Which pro- 
,as it proveth.an uniformity of ſtrength in the 
circuit, {b that it caunot be ſaid, that this is 

the bepinning, or this is the tid; this is frorit,'or 
this is flank -:\ ſo 'doth that which Eaclide doth dee 
nſtrate in the'third ofhis Elements, concerning 

ie ſmall affinity cen a Tight line and a Cir- 
(which being drawn to touch the circumſe- 
ice”, doth touch it bit in! a point only ) 
the greatneſs of this ſtrength, in regard 'of 

any other line, by which it may be broken, Which 
howlocycr they ſeem as ſpceylative qualities, on- 
rather by intelle&nal diſcourſe, then mani- 
ro eappretienſion ;' yet, for as mach as 
Experience Hath-proved the ſtrength of this figure 
in a defenſive part, above any other manner of im- 


- : 


. Neither ought there, any aRior in a wel-ordered 


being Jet on hoe, and 


battetling , tet. us not negle& the knowledge of 
theſe natural propertics, which diſcoyer the cau- 
ſes gxehio , Lo er ot us negkeRt this part 
of Military knowledge , being fo ſtrong a means 
to as val and Ge” Friew of all our 
ability: for order correſpondent to circamſtances 
Is: the. whole ſtrength and -power-'of an' Army. 


diſcipline to- gular, or void of order. And 
therefore the did neither eat nor fleep 
without the direQtion of the Conſul, or chief Com- 
mander ; otherwiſe their valour; might rather 
have been termed: fury then yertue: but, when 
their courage was ranged with order,and diſpoſed 
according tothe occurrences of thic time, it never 
failed, is foi the (aid order continued perfect." 
It appeareththereforc, how i ant it is for 
a Commander td look ifito the diverſity of ord 
For imbattcHing, and to weigh the nature thereof, 
that he may with knowledge apply them to the 
of any oceation, The Xomites terrhed this 
re Orbis, which ſipnifieth a rcund body, both 
with a concave and a convex ſurface : in reſem- 
blance whereof, I underſtand this Orbe of men 
imbattelled to be ſu named ; which might pcrad- 
venture conſilt of five, or more, or f:wer ranks, 
incloſing one another , after the nature of 6 
many circles deſcribed about one Centre; ſo that 
cither the midſt thereof remained void, or other- 
wiſe contained fach carriages and impediments, as 
they had with them in their march. This form 
of imbattcling was never uſed but in great extre- 
mity : for, as it was the ſafeſt of all other , ſo it 
gave ſuſpicion to the Soldiers. of exceeding dan- 
ger, whichabated much of their heat in bartel ; as 
will hercafter.a by the teſtimony of Caſer 
himſclf in the Fifth Commentary, upon the occa« 
fion which happened unto Sabjmus and Corte, 


CHAP. XIy, 
He next day Czfſar ſent Titus La- 
| bienus 4 Legate, with thoſs Legions 
 M mhich be had brought ont of Britany, 
againſt the revolted Morini ; who, having no 
place of refuge, becauſe their bogs and fens 
were dryed up, where they had ſheltred them- 
ſelves the year before, they all fell under the 
power of his mercy. Q. Titurius and A, 
Cotta the Legates, who bad led the Legions 
againſt the Menapii ; after they bad waſted 
? 


fields, cut vi their Corn, burned thejr 
bouſes ( for the Menapii were all bid in thick 


woods ) returned to Cifar. Theſe things be- 
ing thus ended, Ceſar placed the wintering 
Camps of all bis Legions the Belge 3 
to which place two only of all the Cities in Bri- 
tany ſent boſt ages wnto him, the reſt negleGing 
#, Theſe things being thus ended, Czſar 
placed the wintering Camps of all bis Legions 
—_— the Belg# 3 to which place two only 
of all the Cities is Britany, ſent hoſtages unto 
him, the veſt weglefling it. Theſe wars being 
ths ended, wpok the relation of Cefars let- 
ters , the Senate decreed a SiÞplication for 
the ſpace of Twenty dayes. 
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OBSERVATION. 


N the end of the ſecond Commentary, we read 
I of a Supplication granted by the Senate for fif- 
teen dayess Which was never | ye to any 
man before that time , fince the 
the City : but, for as much as in this fourth year 
of the Wars in Gallis, it was augmented from fif- 
tcen unto twenty dayes, I thought it fit to refer 
the handling thereof unto this place. We are 
therefore to underſtand, that whenſoever a Roman 
General had carried himſelf well in the Wars, by 
gaining a Victory, or ym bounds of their 
Empire, that then the Senate did decree a Suppli- 
cation to the gads, inthe name of that Captain, 
And, this dignity was much ſought after : not only 
becauſe it was a matter of great honor, that in 
their names the Temples of their ſhould be 
opened, and their Victories acknowledged, with 
the concourſe and gratulation of the Roman Peo- 
ple ; but alſo becauſe a Supplication was common- 
ly the fore-runner of a Triumph, which was the 


greatcſt honor in the Komen Government ; And 


therefore Cato namcth it the prerogative of a Tri- 
umph, And Ljvie, in his 26 Book, ſaith, that it 
was long diſputed on in the Senate, how they could 
deny one that was there preſent to Triumph, 
whoſe abſence they had honoured with Supplicati- 
on and Thankſgiving to the gods, for things hap- 
pily effected, The manner of the Ceremony was, 
that after the Magiſtrate had publickly Proclaim- 


building of 
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cd it, with this form or ſtile, Qyod bene & feliciter 
rempublican adminifiraſſet, that he had happily and 
fuccefully adminiftred the affaires of the Com- 
mon-weal , the Komen people, clothed in white 
garments, and crowned with Garlands, went to all 
 — — — —— 
ccs, to gratu e V in 

General, In which time th vare forbldien all 
other bufincfſcs but that which pertained to this 
ſolemnity. It ſeemeth,” that this time of Suppli- 
cation was at firſt included within one or two 
daycs at the moſt, as appeareth by Zzvie in his third 
Book, where he ſaith, that the Vietory gained by 
two ſeveral Battels was ſpitefully ſhut up by the 
Senate inone Supplicatian3 the c, of 
their own accord, keeping the next day holy, and 
celebrating it with greater devotion then the fors« 


mer, 

Upon the Viftory CT —C 
Veii, there were granted fopr dayecs of iCas 
tion ; to which there was afterward a day added, 
which was the uſual time of Supplication, untothe 
time that Pompey ended the War, which they called 
Mithridaticum , when the uſual time of five days 
was doubled and made ten, and, in the ſecond of 
theſe Commentaries made fifteen, and now brought 
to twenty dayes, Which ſetteth forth the 10- 
citements and rewards of well doing , which the 
Romans propounded both at home and abroad, to 
ſuch as to j their Empire , or 
manage a Charge to the of their Common- 
wealths, And thus cndcth the fourth Commen* 
tary,” 


> 8 


- Fifth Commentary 


OF THE 


WARS ® GALTIA. 


The ARGUMENT, 


F N#ſar cauſeth a great Navy to be built in Gallia : he carrieth 

five Legions into Britany, where he maketh War with the 
Britans on both fides the River Thames. Act his return into Gallia 
moſt of the Galles reyolt ; and firſt the Ebxrones, under the con- 
ducion of Ambiorix, ſet upon the Camp of 0. Titurins the Le- 
gate, whom they circumvent by ſubtilty , and then befiege the 
Camp of Cicero : bur are put by, and their Army overthrown by 


Ceſar. 


CHAP. IL 
Czſar returneth into Gallia : findeth there great 


ſtore of ſhipping made by the Soldiers, and com- 
mandeth it 10 be brought to the Haven Itius. 


Appius Claudius be- 

ing Conſuls, Czar, 

at bis going into Ita- 

ly, from bis Winter- 

quarters c which bez 
P, 


hon : and, for as much as he was to trans 


port great ſtore of Horſe, he commanded them 
to be made flatter in the bottome, then ſuch 
as were uſual in other places, and all of them 
to be made for the uſe of Oares, to which prur- 
pſe their low building ſerved very convenient- 


ly. Other neceſſaries and furniture for rig- 
ging he gave order to have brought out of 
Spain, Czſar, after an Aſſembly of the 
States i# Lombardy, went preſently into Tl- 
lyricum, where he heard, that the Piruſtz in- 
feſted the Province by their incurſions. As 
Joon as he came thither, he levied ſoldiers,and 


appointed them a rendezvons, Which the- 


Piruſte hearing of, they ſent Embaſſadors 
preſently to him, excuſing the buſineſs as not 
done by publick, conſent, and expreſſing a rea= 


dineſs to make any ſatisfattion that ſhould be. 


demanded. Czfar having heard their meſ- 
ſage, appointed them to give hoſtages, and to 
bring them by ſuch as x 4 or elſe they muſt 
expect nothing but War and Ruine to thei Ci= 
ty. Hoſtages were brought by the appointed 
time , whereupon Cxſar deputed certain to 
arbitrate differences between the Cities, and 
to puniſh as they ſaw cauſe for it. Theſe 
things being over, he returned fortbwith into 
Lombardy, and thence to his Army in Gal- 
lia, 


The 


*C; 


*Czlar, 
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His 7tius, Portus Floide, thinketh to be Calls, 
others take it to be Saint Omer, partly in re- 
eard of the ſituation of the place , which be- 

ing in it ſelf very low , hath notwithſtanding very 
high banks, which incompaſs the Town about,and 
in times paſt, was a very large haven, To this may 
be added the diſtance from this Town to the next 
Continent of the Ifland of Britany, which Strabo 
mak<th to contain three hundred ang twenty ſta- 
dia, which agreeth to the French computation of 
thirte:n Leagues : Ceſar maketh it thirty mile, This 
is the Haven which Pliny calleth , Britannicum por- 
tum Mortnorum, 


CHAP.-IL 


Czſar preventeth new motions the Treviri, 
and goeth to bis Nevy, Dumnorix refuſeth to ac- 
company bim into Britain ; kis flight and death, 


Kſar leaving Souldiers enongh to do 
'$ that buſineſs, bimſelf marched with 

four Legions and eight hundred horſe 
into the Country of th2 Treviri, in regartl they 
meither came to the aſſembly of States, nor 
were ob:dient to bis commands , and were 
farther reported to ſollicite the Germans 
b:yond the Rhene to new commotions, This 
City was the mojt powerful of allGallia , for 
matter of horſe , having likewiſe a great force 
of foot , and lying ſo conveniently upon the 
Rhene for aſſiſtance: wherein there was at 
this time a contention b:twixt Induciomarus 
and Cingetorix , who ſhould be chief 
Ruler, Cingetorix as ſoon as he heard of tbe 
coming of Czſar with bis Army , came in to 
biz, aſſuring him of the fidelity of bis party: 
and their conſt au:y to the friendſhip of the peo- 
ple of Rome. diſcovering withal unto him , 
the preſent proceedings amongſt the Treviri. 
On the contrary , Induciomarus gathered to- 
geth'r what horſe and foot he could , reſolving 
pon nothing elſe than War : ſecuring all the 
old and young folk, not fit to bear Arms , in 
th? wood Arduenna , which is a very large 
wood , beginning at the Rhene, and running 


through the middle of the Treviri, to the | 


borders of the people of Rheims. While things 
were thus preparing, divers of the chief of the 
City , ſome through the favor they bore to Cin- 
getorix, others affrighted at the coming of our 
Army, came forth to Czar 3 and ſince they 
could not do it for the whole City, they endea- 
vored every man to make bis own peace, In- 


duciomarus ſeeing this , and fearing to be left 
at laſt alone, ſent Embaſſadors to Czar , 
excvſing what he had done in not coming to 
bim , which be ſaid was done only to keep the 
City tbe better in obedience; for if all the No- 
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bility ſhould bave left it , thc common people 
would have been apt to have made new troubles; 
that the City was now at bis command, and 
if Czſar would give leave, he was ready to 
wait upon him in bis Camp, aud to lay the 
lives and fortunes of himſelf , and the whole 
City at bis feet, Czfar, albeit be well knew 
why all this was ſpoken, as alſo what had 
put bim beſides bis former reſolution, yet ra» 
ther then ſpend the ſummer in thoſe parts , 
baving all things in readineſs for bis Britiſh 
War, he commanded Induciomirus to come 
to bim, and bring two bundred Hoſt ages with 
bim, Induciomarus did as Cz far comman- 

ded, and withal , brought along with him his 
ſon, and all that bad any near relation unto 
bim , whom Cz(ar bade be of good chear,and 
exborted to continue firm in his duty and fide= 

lity. After this calling to bim he chief of 
the Treviri , man by man, be reconciled them 
to Cingetorix , as well looking at the deſert 
of th! man bimſelf,, as at his own intereſt 
an4 advantage , to have ſuch a man bear the 

chief ſway in bis City , who bad expreſſed ſo 
notable affetion and good will towards bim in 

this buſineſr, Tt troubled Induciomarus not 

a little to find bis _ and authority thus 
impaired; inſomuch,that he who before was no 
friend to us , beingvexed at this , became a 

bitter enemy, 


Things thus ſetled bere , Czfar came with 
his Legions back.to the Port called Itius,vbere 
he underſtood , that forty Ships which were 
built amongſt the Meldz, were hindered 
Tempeſt s, that they could not keep their courſe, 
but were forced back, from whence they came 
the reſt were well provided and ready to ſet ſail. 
Hither alſo were gathered all the Cavalry in 
France, to the number of four thouſand, and 
the chief Men of every City, ſome few of 
which , whoſe fidelity Czfar bad bad experi- 
ence of, be intended to leave at bome;and to take 
the reſt along with bim for Hoſtages, leſt in bis 
abſence they ſhould begin any new ſtirs in Gal- 
las 

Amongſt the reſt was Dumnorix the He- 
duan formerly mentioned. Him of all the reſt 
Cxfar intended to take with bim knowing bim 
to be a Man deſirous of change, greedy of rule, 
a Man of conrage and reſolution , and one of 
greateſt authority amongſt the Galles. _ Beſides 
this, Dumnorix had given out at a _— of 
the Hedui,that Czar bad conferred upon him 
the Government of the City, which much trou- 
bled the Hedui,yet they dwrſt not ſend avy man 
to Cxfar, to binder or revoke it. This Czlar 
came to hear of, when he ſaw he mujt go _ 
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the reſt, firſt he beſought with all the imtreaties 
be could, that be might ſtay in Gallia, alleadg- 
ing one while, that be was affraid of the ſea, 
baving as yet never been uſed to ſailing , 
another while that be bad ſome religious ac- 
counts that kept bim here. When he perceive= 
ed this would not ſerve his turn , but go be 
muſt, he began to deal with the reſt of the chief 
men of the Galles , taking them man by man, 
and perſwading them to continue in their own 
Comntry 1, telling them , that it was not with- 
out ground, Czar went about to deſpoil Gal- 
lia thus ef its Nobility , bis drift being to car- 
ry them over into Britain , and there murther 
them , whom be was affraid to put to death 
among ſt their friends at home, He went far- 
tber to ingage them to fidelity , and no tye them 
by oath to proceed npon joint conſultation to the 
atling of what ſhould be thought of moſt con- 
cernment and behoof for the good of Gallia, 
Theſe things were by divers perſons related to 
Czſar , who as ſoon as be knew thereof, in 
regard of the preat reſpe# be bore to the Hedu- 
an State , be reſolved by all means poſſible to 
curb and deter Dumnorix from thoſe courſes, 
and in regard that be ſaw him thus to increaſe 
in madneſs, he thought it ſeaſonable to prevent 
bis endamaging eitherthe Commonwealth or 
himſelf. $o ſtaying in the place where he was, 
about twenty frve days , the North-weſt wind, 
(a wind that uſually blowes in thoſe parts Jall 
that while hindering his putting to ſea 3 
made it much of bis buſineſs to keep Dumno- 
rix quiet , and yet at the ſame time to ſpye out 
the whole drift of bis deſigns. At laſt the wind 
and weather ſerving, he commanded bis Soul- 
diers and borſemen on ſhipboard. And whilſt 
every mans mind was taken up about this , 
Dumnotrix , with the reſt f tbe Heduan 
Horſemen , unknown to Czar, had left the 


_ Camp, and were _—_— bomewards \ which 


when Czfar heard , he ſtopt bis voyage , and 
letting every thing elſe alone, ſent agreat part 
of” tis Cavalryto attach him , and bring him 
back, with command that if be ſtood wpon bis 
defence anil did not readily obey , they ſhould 
diſpatch bim. For he could not believe that this 
Man could mean any good to bim if be once 


got bome ,, fince be made ſo light of bis com- 


mands when preſent with bim., The Horſe 
baving overtaken bim , be ſtood upon bis guard 
and made refiftence , imploring alſo the aid of 
thoſe that were with bim ;, ſtill crying out, that 
be was a free-born Man, and of « free Cy. 


SE Py as they were commanded , 
bins in, and ſo killed bim : the He- 


duan Horſemen returning every Man to Czlar 


CHAP. II 


Czfar ſaileth into Britain ; landeth bis Forces, and 
ſecketh the Enemy, 


(* Eſar having prepared all things in rea- 
. dineſs, be {4{Labienus "ng Con- 
A tinent with three Legions , and two 
thouſand Horſe, both to kgep the Haven , and 
make proviſion of corn , and alſo to obſerve the 
motion of the Galles , and to do according as 
he ſaw time and occaſion , and with five Le- 
gions , and the like number of borſe as be left 
in the Continent , about ſun-ſetting be put out 
to ſea with a ſoft ſouth wind, which conti« 
nucd until midnight ; and then ceaſing be was 
carried with the Tide until the morningzwhen 
be perceived that the _ lay on bis left 
hand ; and again, as the Tide changed, be 
laboured by rowing , to reach that part of the 
Iſland , where be had found good landing the 
year before, ' Wherein the Souldiers deſerved 
great commendation ; for by ftrength and force 
of Oars , they made their great Ships of bur« 
then to keep way with f Galleys, Abody 
bigh noon they arrived in Britany , with all 
their Ships, neither was there aſty Enemies 


ſeen in that place: but as afterward Czfar 


underſtood by the Captives, the Britans had 
been there with agreat power , but being ter 
rified with the infinite number of ſhipping , 


he which they diſcovered from the Shore, (for 


with the ſhips of provifion , and private Veſ< 
ſels, which ſoot perſons bad for their = 
conveniency , there were in all above eight hun- 
dred ) they forſook,the Shore , and. bid them« 
ſelves in the upland Country. Czar having 
landed his Men, and choſen a convenient 
Place to incamp, aſſoon as be underſtood by 
the Captives where the Enemy lay, in the 
third watch of the night , he marched towards 
them ;, leaving ten cohorts, and three hundred 
borſe under Quintus Atrius for a Garriſon to 
bis Shiping , which be the leſs feared, becauſe 
it lay at anchor in a ſoft and open ſhore, He 
marched that night about twelve mile before he 
found the Enemy. The Britains ſending out 


their borſe and chariots to a River that ran 


between them and the Romans , and having 
the advantage of the upper ground , began' to 
binder the Romans, and to give them bartel, 
but being beaten back, by our horſemen , they 
conveyed themſelves into a wood. The place 
was ſtrongly fortified both by Art and Nature, 
and made for a defence (as it ſeemeth) in 
their cevil Wars , for all the entrances were 
ſbut wp with great trees layd over athwart the 
paſſages 


Ceſar. 


ws Y, 


Paſſages: And the Britans ſhewed 
out of the wood but here —_— f Not 


the Romaris to enter: 
Bus the Soldiers of | the ſeventh 
Pl C_ which they made , 
which they raiſed , p-Ayrnc# bu a 
thens all oxt of the woods, witbout any loſs at 
all, ſaving fome few wounds which "they re 
perl hl But Cxſar forbade his Men to follow 
after them with any ny Jong pur purſnit , becauſe he me 


was both ignorant of t flog . * and agreat 
+ xr day being —_ 


, be - 
IT b reſt bg in To, fortification of bis 
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fo baviog 
( could with ke Toles, bo by carrying the 
the chief of their Princes, with him , 


ng beg ng aud faw other 
fortunes ,. and never came to him into. Britany, The 
place of landing in this ſecond yoyage,was the fame 
There be landodche year before 3 and by the cir- 


cumſtanccs of this hiſtory , may, agree with that "\ 


which tradition bath delivered of Deale in Kemt , 
where it is ſaid that Caſer landed, 1In the firſt 
wefind , that he never removed his Camp 

the ſea hore, where befirſt ſeated himſelf ;although 
his Mcn went ont to bring incorn , 2x far as they 

night :' byt now _— en- 
Iſland, and within twelve 
miles march came untoa River, which muſt necds 
be that of Canterbury, which falleth into the Sea at 
Sandwich, 

In that he ſaith , that the Garriſon of his ſhiping 
confiſted of ten Cohorts , which I have ſaid to be a 
Legion: we muſt that Ceſar left not an 
entire Legion in that Garriſon; but he took ten Cc- 
horts out of his whole Forces , peradventure two 
out of every Legion, and appointed them to take 
the charge of his ſhiping, 


CHAP. IV, 


Czſar returneth to bis Nevies , to take ordey for 
Xt by remyeſ} the night be» 


He next in the morning be 
drvided for es into three compa- 
nies , and ſent them. aut to purſue 


the Enemy : but before they bad marched any from 
rereward 


far diſtance , and came to bave vh+ 
of the Enemy in view , there came news from 
Q. Atrius, with whom be left the teu C 


and the charge of the ſhiping,, that the night neighbour $tetes. + bus upon the wif 
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themſelves before there war ſuch 2 rempeſt at ſea, that 


the-wbole Navy was either ſore beaten , or caſt 
ou ſhore \ and that neither ontbier nor cable 
coxld bold them , nor yet the Sailers, endurd 
one feof the eater: and that there was 
great toſs in , Dy ru one 
Gabor to rhe pane the ws. Vo 
\ Upon this news Cerfar cauſed the 
-4t_ oy back, a ain guts pn 3 
fl the Enemy « Farther, He 
I remurned 19rbe- Navy: be found 


wo be true which be bad heard', and that 
_———_— were bt, ond the reſt not 
2 (Bui wh and 

nt | therefive be chs s and 
mers out of' their Legions , go 


bers ts be ſox fir ud of Galli, and wrote 
to Labienus, to make ready what Shiping he 


could.” And 6 


7 them within the jon Wc 
In this buſineſs i fra to Comp 


for | Hm either 'of , #niil be 


pronfharus As, pirfn 
ed the C , leaving the ſame G| 
was there before, to defend is. 


gh fore 
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Herein we may be the true Image 
of. undaunted'yator, andthe dorrible in- 


duſtry (as, TwHhy 

uſed to prevent Fortune of her ftrak 

neſs, comprehend caſualti 
within the compa3oford 

of his own power ; i 

ſct almoſt cight thi 

wind and wcather,and to 


his Camp the Road 
for his Navy,that ſo he might reſt ſecure of amcans 
to return at his pleaſure, 


\'CHAP., V. + 


The Britains maky Caſſivellaunus. Geners! is this 
pI the people 


Eſar retarning to the Calat] 
( whence be _ , Found 7 _ 


Forces of the Britans there 
#ben be left when be went 19 the N 


ing at the 8 


ing it ſe $xuoam miles into 
Cafſhivellaunus made woman am bis 


gon | 


= 
, 
" A PO” "FM 
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it ſeemed a matter of 
; great difficulty and much labour, yet be «i 
it boſt to bale up all the Ships on ſhore. 


the Romansz they all forgot: their bome-bred 
quarrels , and caſt the wbole Government 
on bis ſhoulders as the _ paar ——_ 
War. - 
The inner part of 
ſuch as how pR——s han mr; FA 
' land; and er ngn oy 
out of Belgia , | either t0; incurſions” or 
invaſions 3. and. after the War was ended., 
they continued-in the poſſeſſions they had gain- 
ed, ONES the yame of the Cities 
om W came. country is 
- and. well inbabited with henſer\, 
much likg wyto-them - in Gallia. They bave 
great fare of ately and ui braſs for monty 
or iron rings weighed at. a. certain rate. 
the Mediterranean parts there is fonnd great 
quantity of Tyn , and invhe. maritime. part 
Iron ; but they bave bit litsle_of that: their 
braſs is brought in by other Nations, | They 
wo on ſorts of trees that they have in Gallia, 
ing the Fig and the Beech, Their Re+ 
ag not ſuffer them to eat either Hare , 


or Gooſe, nonwithſtauding they have f 


Al ſerr, as, ay perity ar as variety, The. 
is more temperate., and not ſo cold. as 


Gallia. The I lyeth tri>angle-wiſe 3 
whereof one fide confromteth Gallia , of which 
fide that angle wherein Kent is, the wſual 
place of landing from Gallia , pointeth to the 
Eaſt, and. the other angle to the South. This 
aineth about 500 , mile. 


from it as Gallia. 


| England and Ircland beth: as ] ud called ***), 


Mona, s many other ſmaller Iſlands ; 
of which ſome write , that in winter time for 
ard +. ether, they bave continual night, 
arned noi bing)by inquiry only 
os ene by certain meaſieres of water , that 
the nights i d were ſhorter than in the 


Continent. The length of this fide, accord- Kent 


to the opinion of the Inhabitants , contain- 

| b; wen bundred miles.” The third ſide lyeth 

#0 the North' and the open ſea, ſaving that 

this angle doth ſomewhat point towards Ger- 

-- This fide is bt to contain tight 

miles. And ſo the whole Tſland 

. containeth in cirexit 2000 miler. Of all thy 

Inhabitants: they of Kent: 7s aan 
and civil. 5; all their Counrey bordering 

the Sea, and little differing "rom the Fulbitn 4 


of Gallia. - Moſt of the in-laud people forp no 
Corn , but live with Milk;andfleſh , clodtbed 


wy thine) and baving their faces painted 
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more terrible have the pm 
et their bead hk wher part: el 


with a blew» colour , to ve end '(hry ma 


© I» ſhaven faving their wpper lip. - | Thein 
wives are common to ten on. twelve , eſpecialy. 
ly brethrin with brethren, aud. ton \with 
children , but the children that are born, .ars 
put unto them , unto whom the Mather wax Was 
groen in marriage. wi 0TH 7 
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Pogo of the dotient Irjcies, oe, 


may firſt obſerve their pedegree , according to: 
the Heraldry of that ce; whercin neu 


underſtand ,- that in atone of 
In World thought it 1 al derive their 
deſcent from a certain and fo make <3 
of their he feof tat > mob hantoy — 
z , iſca for- 
fue otageo thr go he, being fir{f 
laid and eſtabliſhed by ſo or Ts i. *BuE 
if thisfailed , rc ey 


Caſt all their Proves upon 

ſo Lan wsy 4x it o epi 
ſelf ſuch a ws ef ws” And fo weread' 
how the , fofaſmuch a5 they were'i 
rant from pine toyigs] ware an oaken 
in token that they ret d tte where 


they dwelled, And hereupon 

troverly EE rr tn 
concerning antiquify, cinthe Fexpions ſeems 
cd to have great advantage , becauſe 'of the fertis 
lity and Me chake Ge ; whereas the Sey-/ 


thians inhabited a cold. dimate, unfruitful , andan 
Enemy to Of this fort were thei 
tans that inhabited the mediterranean part oF the: 
Hand : who riot atenre they _— came, 

isfied them= 


+ nor whofirſt brought them thither, ſat 
, ſelves with that common received: opinion, that 


were- born and-bred of .the carth, The ſeas 
coalt was poſſeſt by ſuch as came out of the Conti» 
nent , and retained the naines of the Cities from 
whence they came , as a-memorial of their pro? 


be form of the Iſland is very well deſcribed , 
and mcaſured out according to the ſcale of our 
modern G rs. For concerning the diffe- 
rence of longitude between the Eaſtern angle*oþ 
, and the fartheſt point of Cornewall, 


make it cight degrees; whichitva manner j h 
with Caeſars dimenſuration, The other ftdes are. 
ſomewhat longer ; andtherefare Tacitus in the life 
ers Axe, 

A to 


of Agricola , comparcth it to.a Carpent 
" that fide which bordereth upon Fr 
reſemble the edge , andthe other two fides 1 
clinc by little andlittle one towards 

ſo make the Iſland narrower at the top, acc 
tothe form of that eprlery ol He ſetteth 
the whole compaſs of the -according | tho 
manner of the ancient 'F the 

, did wwually 


quantity. of \the e of the 
content , CR that tbe 


f 
figure , dependeth as well on the $ 45 
angle, as length of the ſide.” y 
| ''"Concertitng 


» 3 o 
V 
h ff 
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V. 


Concerning the temperature of Brita in re- 
of the cold Winters in Frazce, we muſt un- 
derſtand, that Britany hath cycr- been found of a 


more tem conſtitution, in regard of ſharp . 


inters, then any other Country lying 
under the ſame parallel: Whether the caulc 
thereof may be imputed to the continual motion 
of the Sca about the Iſland, which begetteth heat, 
as ſome have imagined ; or tothe fite thereof, in 
regard of other Continents , from whence the 
wind alwaycs riſcth, and carricth with it the na- 
ture of the Country he > it paſſeth ; and ſo 
the Iſland having no Coatinent lying North 
to it, from whence the wind! may riſc, but all for 
the moſt part upon the South, hath no (uch cold 
Winds todiſtemper it, as other parts of Germany, 


which are under the ſame parallc}; but, the Sou- 


thern Wind, which is ſo frequent in Britexy, tem- 
the Air with a mild diſpoſition, and {o keep- 
th it warm ; or whether it be ſome other mt- 
known cauſe;, our Philoſophers reſt unſatisfied, 
But, as touching Galia, it.may be ſaid, that for as 
much as it bearcth more to the South then this 
Iſland doth, the air thereof (by reaſon of the con- 
tinual heat) is of a far purer diſpobtion ; and ſo 
Picrceth 2095 hee. this grofler oo of Sedeye 
and carricth cold further into ; 
ſo ſeemerh ſharper,and of a far colder diſpoſition, 
This 1fland which Ceſe nameth Mons, is known 
at this time by the name of Man, and licth between 
Cumberland and Ireland, Ptolemy callcth it Mone- 
das. Tacitus calleth Angleſey by the name of Mons, 
peradventure from the nomination of the Brizaxs, 
who called it —_— _ of — 
- Concerning thole places where the night con- 
tinucth in the midſt of Winter for thirty dayes 
together, they mult be ſited ſix degrees beyond the 
Circle Artick, and have a day in ſummer of like 
continuance, according to the rules of Aſtronomy. 
1n that he found the nights in Britaxy ſhorter then 
in the Continent, we mult underſtand it to be one- 
yin ſummer : for, the more oblique the horizor 
is, the more unevenare the portions of the diur- 
nal circles which/it cutteth; and , the nearer it 
cometh to a right Horizon, the nearer it cometh to 
an cquality of day and night: and hence it hap- 
neth, that in Summer time, the nights in France 


are longer then here in England; and in winter 
ſhorter, The like we muſt und-ritand of all Sou- 
thern and Nvurthern Countrics, 


To conclude, 1 may not omit the civility of the 
Kentiſh men, and their courteous diſpoſition above 
the reſt of the Britens, which mtſt be Imputed to 
that ordinary courſe which brought civility uato 
all other Nations : of whom, ſuch as were firit ſcat- 
ed in their poſſcſſions, and entertained ſociety, were 
the firſt that brought in civil converſation, and by 
lictle and little were purified, and ſo attained to the 

ion of civil Government, So we find, that 

the Afriens and Babyloniens ( as nearcſt to 

the Mountains of Armenis, where the Ark reſted, 

and people firſt inhabited ) reduced their States 

into Common-weales , or Monarchies of exquiſite 

Government, ing with all manner of learn- 

ing and knowledge ; when as yet, other Countries 

-- $aaa + waſte, or overwhelmed with Barba- 
ri 
FE, 


e. From thence it flowed into Fgypt; out of 
egypt into Greece; out of Greece into /taly; out of 
kaly into Gabia; and from thence into Euglaend : 
where our Xentiſb mea firſt cntertained it, as bor- 


*% 
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dcring 


u Frence, and freq with Mer 
chants of tho PR 


ſe Counntrics, 
C H A P. VI, 


Divers Skirmiſhes berween the Romans and the 
Britans. 


were buſied in fortifying their C came 
Suddenly ont of the woods, por 
thoſe that ſtation before the Cam 1p, Cx 


ht, boldl 
through the thickeſt of Ss Fad ns; 


which is between a footman and a borſeman, 
Furthermore, they never fought thick, and cloſe 
together, but thin, and at great dift ances, ba- 
ving ſtations of men to ſuccor one another, to 
_ the weary, and toſend out freſh ſup- 
pliers, 


OBSERVATION. 


Pon this occaſion of their | 
[ | vill defribea Rey top . 
pleat furniture, that we may better judge of 
their manner of warfare, and nd wherein 
Lay E lonney fair were and 
, r were 
milites gravis armaiure, \didicry Ar» 


mour , to 

Archers , Slingets, and other Light-armed men. 

Their offenive Armes were acou abs 
mo 


iſh them from the Velites, the - 


Caſar, 
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ſome will, but one Pile, anda Speniſb Sword, ſhort. 


and ſtrong , to ſtrike rather with the point, then 
with the edge. Their defenfive Armes were a 
Helmet, a Corſlet, and Boots of Braſs, with a large 
Target ; which -in ſome ſort was e , in rc- 
gard of that Umbo which ſtuck ont in the midſt 
thereof. ' The Pile is deſcribed at large in the firſt 
Book, and the Target in the ſecond. ' The Sword, 
as Pohbius witneſfeth, was ſhort, two-edges, very 
ſharp, and of fixvng point, . And therefore Livy 
' In his 22 Book ſaith, that the Galles uſed very long, 
ſwords without points; but, the Romans had ſhort 
ſwords, readicr for uſe. Theſe called Spa- 
iſh ſwords, becauſe they wed that faſhiorr 
from the Spaviard. The old Aomans were io girt 
with their ſwords,.as appearcth by Polybjus, and 
vr Monuments in Mar lc, woe their left 
Ider it hting upon thelr ti zh, contrar) 
tothe uſe of theſe Tg 5-which, as 1 have _—_ 
before, was in regard of their Target, which they 
carricd ori their left arme. - This twotd was hung 
with a belt of Leather, beſet with tals, as Yarro 


fioteth. And, theſe were their offenſive wea-" 


Their Helmet was of Braſs, adorned with three 
Oſtrich Feathers of a cubit in length. by which 
the Soldier appcarcd of a lacgre ſtature, and more 
terfible to the Enemy, as Polybius ſaith in his Sixth 
Book. Their breaft>plate was cither of Braſs or 
Iron, jointed together after the manner of ſcales, 
or platted with little rings of Iran: their boots 
were made of bars of brals, from the foet up to 
the knee, And thus were the Leglonary Soldiers 
armed, to ſtanifirtn, rather then to uſe ay nimble 
motion, and to. combine themſelves into a body 
of that ſtrength, which aw — recoile at 
the oppoſition of any confrontment ; for, agility 
ſtandeth indifferent , to help cither a retreat or a 
purſuit ; and, tiimblc-footed ſoldiers arc as ready 
to flie back, as tomarch forward; but, a weighty 
tody keepeth a more regular motion, and is not 
hindered with a common. counterbuffe. So that 
whenioever they. came to firm buckling, and felt 
the Enemy ſtand Riff before them, ſuch was their 
practice and exerciſe in continnal works, that they 
never fainted under any ſuch task, but the Victory 
went alwaycs.clear on their fide, But, if the Enc- 
my gave way to their violence, and came not in 
but for advantage, and then as ſpecdily retired, 
before the counterbufſe were well diſcharged, then 
did their nimblencſs much help their weakneſs , 
and fruſtrate the part of the Roman diſci- 
Pline. This is allo proved in the overthrow of 
Sabinus and Cotta, where Ambiorix finding the in- 


convenience of buckling at handy-blowes, com- ſpite 


manding his men NES far off; and, if they 
were affaultcd, to give back, and come on again as 
they ſaw occaſion : which ſo wearied out the Ke 
mans, that they allfell under the-execation of the 
on, Let this ſuffice a to ſhew ; bow 
unapt the' Komars were to flie upon any occafion, 
when their Armour was fuch , that @ ove them 
from all ſtarting motions, and made them ſutable to 
the ſtaicd and wall affared rules of their diſcipline, 
which were as ccrtain principles.in the execution 
of a ſtanding battel ; and therefore not ſo fit, ci- 
ther for a purſuit, or aflight. | 

— Concerning the unequal combat between a 
horſcman and a footman, it may be thought 
firange, that a footman ſhould have fuch an ad- 


vantage againſt a horſcman, being overmatched at . 


leaſt with a Scxtuple proportion both of ſtrength 
and agility : but, Cc amdtand, that as the 
horſe is much ſwifter in +1 
dyand nimble turning at , wherein the ſub- 
ſtance of the combate confiſteth, the footman far 
exccedeth the hoyſeman in having a lar+ 
ger mark to hit by the horſe, then the other hath, 
Beſides, the horſeman i both his valour and 
his fortune in the! good ſpeed 'of his horſe, his 
wounds and his dcath do conſequently pull the 
rider after; his fear or fury maketh his Maſter ci- 
ther deſperate or-ſlow of performance ;- and, what: 
defeR ſoever ariſeth from the horſe, muſt be an- 
ſwered out of the honor of the Rider. And ſurcly 
ic ſeemeth reaſonable, that what thing ſocver 
drawcth us into the ſociety of ſogreat a hazard, 
ſhould as much as is poſſible be containcd in the 


compaſs of our own power. 

The (word which we with our own hand 
affordeth aſſurance the harquebuſe , 
wherein are parts: belonging to the 


aQion, as the powder, the ſtone, the , and 
fuch like ; whereof, if the'leaſt fail of his part, we 
likewiſe fail of our fortune, But, how probable 
ſaever this ſeemeth, this is certain, that in the 
courſe of the Roman Wars, the Horſe avere ever 
defeated by the z as is manifeſtly proved in the 
firſt of theſe Books. 


CHAP, VIL 


Ceſar giveth the Britans #wo ſeveral over 
throwes, | | 


He next day the Enomy made a 
ſtand upon the bills ay 4 off frum 
the Camp , and ſhewed themſclves 
ot ſo often, neither were they ſo buſie with 
onr borſemen as they were the day before. But 
1" _ om Czſar bad Jent out three 
tongs, a is Cavalry, toget forage un- 
der the condutiion of Caius Trebonius: a Le« 
gate, they made a ſudden aſſault pom the 
forragers , and fell in cloſe with the Enfines 
and the Legions. The Romans charged very 
fiercely wpon them, aud beat them: back: nei» 
ther did they make an end of following them , 
nil the Horſemen truſting to them, put them 
all to flight, with the ſlaughter of a great num, 
ber of them 1 neither did they give them re- 
ite, either #0 made bead, to a ftand, or 
to forſake their Chariots. 

Aﬀter this overtbrow , all their Auxiliary 
Forces de from them \, neither did they 
afterward contend with the Romans with any 
great power, - Ceſar widerft anding their 46- 
termination , carried bis Army to the River 
Thames, aud [> to the confines of Caſlivellau- 
nus 3 which River was paſſable by foot but 
in one place only, and that very bardly. - At 
bis coming , be found a great © of the 
Enemy to be imbantelled on the other fide, and 
the bank fortified with many ſharp ſtaker,and 

many 


Caſar, 


. , 
4 LS 
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Czſar, 


many other alſo were planted covertly under 
the water. Theſe things being diſcovered to 
tbe Romans, by the Captives and Fugitives, 
Czar putting bis Harſe before, cauſed the L e- 
gions t9 follow j uddenly after : who, notwith- 
{tanding they bad but their beads clear above 
the water, went with that violence, that the 


Enemy was not able to endure the charge, but 
left the bank, and betook themſelves to flight, 


OBSERVATION, 


His attempt of Ceſar ſeemeth ſo ſtrange to 
T Brancatio, that he runneth into ſtrange con- 
© cluſions concerning this matter: asfirit,that 
he that imitateth Ceſar may doubt of his good 
fortunes ; for his procceding in this point was not 
dire&ted by any order of War : and, that a great 
Commandcr hath nothing common with other 
Leaders : but eſpecially, he cricth out at the baſe- 
neſs of the Britans, that would ſuffer themſelves fo 
cowardly to be beaten. But, if we look into the 
circumſtances of the ation, we ſhall find both Art 
and good dirc&tion therein : for, being aſſured by 
the Fugitives, that the River was patſable in that 
place , and in that place only, he knew that he 
muſt cither adventure over there, or leave Caſſi- 
vellaunus for another Summer, which was a very 
ſtrong inducement to urge him to that enterpriſe. 
The difficulty whereof was much relieved by good 


-direQion, which conſiſted of two points 3 Firſt, by 


ſending over the Horſemen in the front of the Le- 
gions, who might better endure the charge of the 
enemy then the Footmen could, that were up to 
the-neck in water; and withall , to ſhelter the 
Footmen from the fury of the Enemy. . 

Secondly, he ſent them over with much ſpeed, 
that they were on the other fide of the water be- 
fore the Enemy could tell what they attempted : 
for, if he had lingered in the ſervice, and given 
the Enemy leave to find the advantage, which he 
had by experience, his men had never been able to 
have endured the hazard of ſo dangerous a ſervice, 
It is hard to conjefture at the place where this 
ſcrvice- was performed 3 for, fince the building of 
London-Bridge , many Foords have been ſcoured 
with the current and fall of the water, which be- 
fore that time carried not ſuch a depth as now they 
do. | 


CHAP, VIIL 


The concluſion of the Britiſh War, Czar return- 
eth into Gallia. 


Aſfivellaunus having no courage to 
{ | contend any longer , diſmiſſed bis 
A greatefl Forces, and retaining only 
Four thouſand Chariots, obſerved our Jour- 
neys, Keeping the Wood-Comntries, and driving 
men and cattel out of the fields intothe woods, 
where hs knew the Romans would come : and, 
as their Horſe ftrayed out, either for forrage 
or booty, he ſent bis Chariots ont of the woods 
by unknown wayes, and puttheir horſemen to 
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great peril : 11 regard whereof, the emen 
durſt never adventure further then the Legi- 
ons, neither was there any more ſpoil done 
in the Country, then that which the Legiona- 
ry Soldiers did of themſelves. © 


In the mean time , the Trinobantes, be- 
ing almoff the greateſt State of all thoſe Coun- 
tries ( from whom Mandubratius had fled to 
Czfar into Gallia, for that bis Feather Ima- 
nuentius holding the Kingdome, was ſlain by 
Cafſivellaunus) ſext Embaſſadors to Cxſar, 
to offer their ſubmiſſion, and to intreat, that 
Mandubratius might be defended from the 
oppreſſion of Caſſivellaunus , and ſent unto 
them to take the Kingdome, Cifar bavi 
rageived from them forty Pledges, and Corn 
for bis Army, ſent Mandubratius »nto them, 


«The Trinobantes being thus kept from the vio- 


lence of the Soldiers, the Cenimagni , Se- 
guntiact, Ancalites, Bibroci and Caſh yield- 
ed themſelves to Czſar. By theſe he under« 
ſtood, that Caſſivellaunus his Town was not 
far off, fortified with Woods and Bog, and 
well ſtored with Men and Cattel, The Bri- 
tans call a Town, a thick wood, incloſed about 
with a Ditch ond a R ampier, made for a place 
of retreat, when they ftood in fear of incurſi= 
ons from the borderers, Thither marched Cz< 
far with bis Army, and found it well fortified 
both by Art and Nature: and, as be aſſault- 
ed it in two ſeveral places ;, the Enemy, una« 
ble to keep it, caſt bimſelf out of the Town by 
a back, way: and ſo he took it ; where he 
found great ſtore of Cattel, and ſlew many of 
the Britans, 

While theſe things were a doing, Caſfivel- 
launus ſent meſſengers into Kent, which, as 
was ſaid, lies upon the Sea , and wherein 
there were four ſeveral Kings, Cingetorix , 
Carvilius , Taximagulus and Segonax : 
them be commanded, with all the power t 
could make, to ſet = the Camp where t 
Navy was kept. Kings coming to the 
place, were overthrown , by a ſally which the 
Romans made out upon them, many of them 
being ſlain, and Lugotorix , a great Com- 
mander, taken priſoner. This Battel concur= 
ring with the former loſſes, and eſpecially mos» 
ved thereunto with the revolt of the forena« 
med Cities, Caſſivellaunus intreated peace of 
Czſar by Comius of Arras. Czfar being 
determined to Winter in the -Continent , for 
fear of ſudden commotions in Gallia, aud conſis 
dering, that the Summer was now far ſpent, 
and might eaſily be lingred out, he command- 


ed Pledges to be brought unto him, and ſes 
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down what yearly tribute the Britans ſhould 
pay to-the Romans 3 giving withal a tri 
charge to Caſſivellaunus, to do no injury, either 
to dadabenihis or th2 Tribonantes. The 
beſtages being taken, be carried back bis Ar- 
my to the Sea, where be found bis Shipping 
repaired : which, as __ as - = R__- to 
be ſet aflote,, in regard partly of the great 
_ op br bl and that ſome of 
bis Ships were caſt away, be determined to 
carry bis Army over at twice. And ſo it hap- 
ponds; that of ſo great a Fleet, at ſo many 
oyages, neither this year nor the year before, 
there was not any one ſhip miſſing which carri- 
ed over our Soldiers : onely of thoſe which were 
zo be ſent back, to him, after they had landed 
the firſt half, and thoſe which Labienus caw- 
ſed afterwards to be made, threeſcore in num- 
ber , few could make to the place, the reſt 
were all kept back, Which Czſar baving for 
ſome time expetied in vain, and fearing that 
the time of year would not long ſerve for ſail- 
mp, for the Equinotiial was at band; was 
forced to diſpoſe his Soldiers cloſer, and in leſs 
room. So, taking the opportunity of a calm 
Sea, be ſet ſail about the beginning of the ſe- 
cond watch, and came to land by break of day, 
bis whole Fleet arriving in ſafety. 


The firſt O BSERVATION. 


f Nd thus ended the War in Britany : which 
affordeth little matter of diſcourſe, being in- 
deed but a ſcambling War, as well in regard 

of the Britans themſelycs, who, after they had felt 

the ſtrength of the Roman Legions, would never 
adventure to buckle with them in any ſtanding 

Battcl ; as alſo , in regard there were no ſuch 

Towns in Britany, asarc recorded to have been in 

Galia , which might have given great honor to 

the War, if there had been any ſuch to haye been 

beſteged, and taken in by Caſar. 

And , although Tacitus ſaith, that Britany was. 
rather viewed then ſubdued by Caſar, being defi- 
rous todraw that honor to his Father-in-Law A- 
gricola ; yet we find here , that the Trinobantes, 
which were more then either the skirt or the heart 
of Britany (for our Hiſtorians do underſtand them 
to have inhabited that part which lieth as far as 
Torkſhire and Lancaſbire) were brought under the 
Roman Empire by Caeſar: who was the firſt that 
ever laid Tribute upon Britany, in the behalf of 
the People of Kome : or caſt upon them the heavy 
name of a ſubducd People. 


The Second OBSERVATION, 


Ut, leaſt I may ſcem negligent in theſe occur- 
B rences of Britany, as not deeming the altera- 
tion happening in this Iſland by the power of 
Rome, worthy due memory ; I will briefly ſet down 
the ſtate thereof from this Area, during the lives 


of the twelve Emperors, 


Fulius Caſars next ſucceſſors, firſt Auguſtus, and 
then Tiberius, thought it policy to reſtrain the infi- 
nite defire of inlarging the Koman Empire, and fo 
left this entrance into Britany unſeconded, Caius 
is ſaid to have had a meaning to invade it, but did 
nothing. Claudius tranſported Legions and Aides, 
and firſt ſent Aulus Plautius Governor and after him 
Oſtorius, who overthrew King Caradocus in Battel, 
and ſhewed him at Rome to Claudius, to Agrippins, 
and the Lords of the Senate : who affirmed the fight 


Tacit. 13, 


to be no leſs honorable then when P Scipio ſhew=- Annat 


cd Siphaces, or L. Paulus Perſes, Him Didius Gal- 
lus (ucceeded , who being old and full of honor, 
thought it ſufkicient to keep that which his Prede- 
cefors had gotten, Next unto Didius came Yera- 
nius, onely memorable indying the firſt year of his 
Proprztorſhip: but Suetonius Paulinus following, 
got a great name, firſt by invading Angleſey, ſtrong 
with inhabitants, and a receptacle for fugitives; 
ſecondly, by overthrowing Boadices Queen of the 
Tceni, in a Battel comparable to the Vittorics of old 
times: wherein Fourſcore thouſand Britans were 
ſlain, with the loſs of Four hundred Roman ſoldiers, 
But, being thought to be over-ſevere, he left his 
charge to Petronius Turpilianus ; who, compoſing 
former troubles with a milder carriage, was ſuc- 
cceded by Trebelins Maximus ; whoſe cafic courſe 
of Government taught the Britans good manners, 
and made the Soldiers firſt wanton vyith caſe, and 
then mutinous : vvhich, by his gentle intreaty, be- 
ing ended vvithout blood-ſhed, he left his place 
to Yeftius Bolanus, of like looſenchs of diſcipline, 
but, in ſtead of obedience, got much good vill, 
The errors of theſe three ſoft Proprztors vvere 
holpen by Petilius Carealis, a great Commander, 
and vvorthy his place ; he ſubdued the Brigames, 
and left the place to Fulius Fronminus, vvho, vvith 
no leſs happineſs, vanquiſhed the Silures, The 
laſt vvas Agricola , fortunate in divers Battels a- 

inſt the Britens, and as unhappy in his revvard ; 

r Domitian maligning his honor, firſt diſcharged 
him of his place, and then, as it is thought, poiſon- 
ed him. And this vvas the ſtate of Braany under 
the Tyvelve Emperors, 


CHAP... IX. 


Cefar diſpoſeth bis Legions imo their wintering 
C amp, and quieteth the Carnutcs. 


Fer he had put his Ships in harbour, 

A and beld a Conncel of the Galles at 
KK * Samarobrina 3 for as much as that 
year, by reaſon of the drought, there was ſome 
ſearcity of Corn in Gallia, be was conſtrained 
to garriſon his Army, and to diſperſe them in- 
to more Cities then be had done the years be« 
fore, And firſt hz gave one Legion to Caius 
Fabius, to be led among the Morini 3 axother 
to Quintus Cicero, to be carried to the Ner- 
vit 3 another to L. Roſcius, to be condutied to 
the Eſſui 3 a fourth he commanded to winter 
amongſt the men of Rhemes, in the Marches 
of the Treviri, #uder T. Labienus 3 three be 
placed in Belgium, with whom be ſent Mar. 
Craſſus his Qweſtor , L. Munatius a 
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and C. Trebonius , Legates z he ſent one 
Legion, that which he bad laſt inrolled beyond 
the River Po in Italy , with five coborts gen- 
zo the Eburones , the greateſt part of whoſe 
Country lyeth between the Maſe and the 
Rhene , and was under the command of Am- 
biorix'and Cativulcus z with them he ſent 
Q., Titurius Sabinus and Lucius Auruncu- 
leus Cotta, By diſtributing his Legions in 
this manner, he thought to remedy the ſcar- 
city of Corn; and yet the garriſons of all theſe 
Legions , excepting that which Roſcius carri- 
ed into a quiet and peaceable part , were con- 
tained within the ſpace of one bundred miles. 
And until bis Legions were ſetled , and their 
wintering Camps fortified , be determined to 
abide in Gallia. 


There was amongſt the Carnutes a man of 


great birth called Taſgetius , whoſe anceſtors 
had born the chief rule —_ _— =_ 
man , for bis ſingular proweſs and good wi 
my bim , for be bad done bim very good 
ſervice in all bis Wars , Czſar reſtored to the 
dignity of his forefathers. Before be bad 
reigned three years , his Enemies with the 
complotment of divers of his Citizens, killed 
bim in the open ſtreets : which tbing was com- 
plained of to Cafar. Who fearing in regard 
fo many men had a hand in it , left that the 
City ſhould by their inſtigation revolt , com= 
manded L. Plancus immediately to march 
with bis Legion thither , from bis quarters in 
Belgium , and there to winter : and whom- 
ſoerer he could learn to bethe ring-leaders in the 
death of Taſy 
them , and ſend them tobim. Mean while 
Czſar had notice from all bis Legates and 
Dreſtors to whom he had delivered bis Legi- 
ons, that they were ſetled in winter Garriſons , 
and thzir Garriſons fortified. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


Have heard it ofrentimes contradicted by ſome 

that underſtand not the weight of a multitude, 

when it was ſaid , that an Army keeping » head 
continually in one part of a Kingdome, was morc 
burthenſome to the Commonwealth , in regard 
of the expence of viftuals, then when it was dil- 
perſed into particular Citics and Families, before 
the time of the muſter and inrolment : for ſay they, 
in the general account of the publick weal it diffe- 
reth nothing , whether a multitude of thirty thou- 
ſand Men be maintained with nec proviſions in 
one entire body together , or diſperſed particu- 
larly throughout every part of the Countrey ; for- 
aſmuchas every Man hath but a competent quan- 
tity allotted unto him , which he cannot want ia 
what ſort or condition of life ſocver he be rangec: 
neither doth the cbarge of a multitude grow in 


ius, be ſhould take bold of 
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regard they are united together , but in regard 
they amount to ſuch a multitude whereſocvex, But 
ſuch as look into the difference with judgment, ſhall 


IO1 


hnd a marvellous incquality , both in regard of the = 


portion of Vidtuals which is ſpent , andthe:means 
whereby it is provided : for firſt we muſt under- 
ſtand , that an Army lying continually ingne place, 
falleth fo heavy upon that part , that it quickly 
conſumeth both the fat afid the fleſh (as they ſay) 
and leaveth nothing naſpent , which that can 
afford them ; and without farther ſupply of provis 
fions,wonld in a ſmall time come to utter d i- 
on: This want then muſt be relieved by taking 
from the plenty of other bordering quatters, to 
furniſh the wants of ſo great a multitude : whete- 
in there cannot be obſerved , that proportion of 
moderate taking, to vi&tual the Army witha ſuk- 
cient competency , but the partial reſpe which 
the puryeyours and victuallers will have to their 
private commodity , will quickly make an inconve- 
nience, cither in the Country from whence it is 
taken, or inthe Army for which it is provided, 
according as the error may beſt advantage their 
particular , what diſcipline ſoever be eſtabli in 
that behalf. Whereas on the contrary part,when 


every particular Man of that multitude ſhall be 


billeted in a ſeveral family , throughout all parts of 
the Kingdome , the charge will be ſo inſenſible , 
in regard of the expence of the ſaid Familics , 
that the Country will never feel any inconveni- 
ence, Andif every houſholder that haJ1 received 
into his houſe, one of the ſaid Army , ſhould 
give a true account of that which riſcth above his 
ordi expence by the addition of one Man, it 
would fall far ſhort of that treaſure which is ne- 
ceflarily required to maintain the faid number of 
Men, united together in one body. 


Neither doth the difference conſiſt in the quan- 
tity of victualswhich every Man hath for his porti- 
on , whether they be diſperſed or united , but in 
the manner of proviſion , and the mcans which is 
uſed to maintain them : wherein every maſter or 
ſteward of a family cndeavoreth to make his pro- 
viſions at the beſt hand , and ſo ro husband it, that 
it may ſerve for competency, and not for fuperflui- 
ty; and by that means the general plenty of the 
Country 15 maintained , and the common-wealth 
flouriſheth by well directed moderation. But in 
the vidualling of an Army, there is no ſuch reſpe& 
had which may any way advantage the publick good 
for there the gain of the purveyour riſeth by ex- 
pence and ſuperfluous waſting , rather than by 
thrift and ſaving frugality : and ſo the common- 
wealth is weakened by the ill-husbanding of that 
great portion of vittual which is allowed for ſo 
great a multitude, And ifthey ſhould have ſuch 
varicty of viands in an Army , as they have when 
they are in ſeveral familics, it were unpollible it 
ſhould continue any time together, And therefore 
the Romans, notwithſtanding the exaneſs of their 
diſcipline , could afford their Armiesno other 
viſion, but Cornand Larde, ay well in regard of the 
commodity , which that kind of dict afforded them 
in the courſe of their Wars , erik Kong 
of that Country wherein they were | 
if it ſo fell out , that the extremity of the ſeaſon , 
or any other cauſe had brought a dearth into. the 
land , there was noreadier way to help that incon- 
yenicnce, than by diſperſing their Armies into di- 

vers 
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vers quarters; which Ceſar diſpoſed with that 
care ,.that they might be asncar together as they 
could,. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


Oncerning the choice of the ſouldicrs and 
EE: their manner of inrolment, Thad rather re- 
fer the Raer to Polybius., than center into 

the particular diſcourſe of that ation; which was 
carricd with ſuch gravity and religious ceremonies, 
as might beſt ſerve to poſſeſs their minds of the 
weight and conſequence of that buſineſs. But for- 
aſmuch as the largeneſs of their Empire , and the 
neceſſity of their occaſion would not admit that 
the inrolment ſhould flill be made at Rome amongſt 
the Citizens, as it appearcth by this Legion which 
was inrolled beyond the River Po, it conſequently 
followeth , that ſuch Ceremonies which are annex- 
ed to the place , were altogether omitted : and 
therefore 1 cannot ſpeak of that which the old 
Komans did in that part of their diſcipline , as a 
thing continued unto Ceſars time, But he that 
defireth to ſee the manner of their choice,with ſuch 
complements as might add both a reverent reſpect 
and a Majcltyto the work , let hiw read Polybjus 0 


that argument. | 
CHAP. Xx. 


Ambiorix attempteth to ſurpriſe the Camp of Sabinus 
and Cotta , and failing , prattiſeth to take them 


by guile. 
| days after the Legions were ſet- 


led in their wintering Camps, there 

began a ſudden Tumult and Rebellion, 
by the means of Ambiorix and Cativulcus, 
who having received Sabinus and Cotta into 
their confines , and brought them in Corn to 
the place where they lay , at the inducement of 
Induciomarus of Triers, they flirred up 
their people to Rebellion 3, and ſuddenly ſurpri- 
fing thoſe that were gone abroad to get wood , 
eame with a great power to aſſanlt the Camp, 
But when our Men bad took, Arms , and were 
got up upon the rampier, and had overmatch- 
ed them in a skirmiſh of Horſe, which made 
a ſally out of the Camp upon the Galles 3 Am- 
biorix deſpairing of good ſucceſs , withdrew 
bis Men from the aſſault, andzben after their 
manner they cryed unto us ,. that ſome of our 
company ſhould come and ſpeak, with them , 
for they bad ſomewhat to diſcover touching the 
pmblick, State, whereby they boped all contro- 
verſies might be ended. Wherewpon Caius 
Carpienus 4 Roman Horſemen , and one of 
Titurius his familiar friends , and one Q. 
Javius 4 Spaniard , who divers times before 
they bad been ſent by Cx(ar to Ambiorix , 
were ſent out to treat withthem. Ambiorix 
firſt acknowledged himſelf” much indepted to 
Czfar for” many courteſies, "in that by his 


means , be was freed from a: peuſipn which he 
payd to the Advaticiz andfor that both big 
own Son and his Brothers Son , whom the 
Aduatici bad beld in priſon under the name 
of Hoſtages, were by Czar .releaſed and ſent 
home again. © And touching the aſſault of the 
Camp , he had done-notbing of 'bimſelf , but 
by the impulſion' of the Statey among whom 
ſuch was bis condition, that the people bad as 
great authority over him , as be hamſelf bad 
in regard of the people ; who were likewiſe 
enforced to this War , becauſe they conld not 
withſtand the ſudden inſurrefion of the Galles, 
whereof bis ſmall means might 'be a ſufficient 
argument. For his experience. was not ſo lit- 
tle , tothink himſelf able with,ſo ſmall a pow+ 
er , to overthrow the people of Rome 3 but it 
was a general _— throughout all Gal- 
lia , pon this day to aſſault all Ceſars garri- 
ſous , tothe end that one legion might not give 
relief unto another, Galles could not eaſily 
deny the requeſt of Galles, eſpecially when it 
concerned their publick liberty. Now having 
ſatisfied that duty which he owed to bis Conn- 
try, he hadreſpet to Czſar and bis benefits ; 
in regard whereof, he admoniſhed them , and 
prayed Titurius for the Hoſpitality that bad 
been between them , that he would look to the 
ſafety of bimſelf and bis Souldiers, There 
was a great number of Germans that had al+ 
ready paſſed the Rhene , and would be here 
within two days \ and therefore let them ad- 
viſe themſelves , whether they thought it good, 


before the next borderers perceived it, to depart 


with their Souldicrs out of their wintering- 
places , either. to Cicero or Labienus, of 
whom the one was not paſt fifty mile off, and 
the other a little farther. For his own part 
he promiſed them thus much , and confirmed 
it by oath , that they ſhould have ſafe paſſage 
through his Territories ; for ſo he ſhould both 
do a pleaſure to bis Countrey in disburthening 
it of Garriſons , and ſhew himſelf thank ful to 
Czar for bis benefits. This ſpeech being en- 
ded, Ambiorix departed, axd Carpincius 
and Junius made report thereof to the Le- 
gates. 


OBSERVATION. 


Eander his counſel, to uſe the Foxes $kin 
= where the Lions faileth , doth ſhew , that 
the diſcourſe of our reaſon is ſooner corrupt- 

ed with error, then the powers of our body are 
overcome with force, For oftentimes the mind is 
ſo diſquicted with the extremity of perturbation , 
that neither the apprehenſion can take ſound in- 
ſtruftions, nor the judgment determine of that 
which is moſt for our good ; but according as any 
paſſion 


im V. 


paſſion ſha ll happen to Reign in our diſpoſition , ſo 
are we carried headlong to the ruine of our fortane 
without ſence of error, or miſtruſt of well-ſucceed- 
ing: whereas the body continucth firm in his own 
{trength , and is ſubjet only to agreater weight 
of power , by whichit may be ſubdued and over- 
thfown It behoveth us therefore to take go6d 
heed , that our ſureſt hold be not unfaſtned by the 
ſubtilry of the Fox , when it hath continued firm 
the force of the Lyon :- and that the trea- 
C of the ſpirit, do not diſadvantage thoſe 
means, which cither our own power or opportuni- 
ty hath gained in our ations, Whereina Com- 
mander cannot have a better rule for his direCtion, 
then to beware that violence of paſſion donot hin- 
der the courſe of ſound deliberation ; and withal, 
to be jealous of whatſoever an Enemy ſhall, cither 
by ſpecch oraGion , ſeem to thruſt upon him,how 
colourable ſocver the reaſons may be which are al- 
leadged to induce him therunto.For firſt, if the mind 
be not confirmed by the vertue of her better facul- 
tics , to reſiſt the motion of fruitleſs apprehenſi- 
ons , it may caſfily be ſeduced, (cither by fear or 
vain imagination , difhdent conceptions , of ovet- 
caſy credulity , with many other ſuch diſturbin 


powers)from that way whicha diſcretion 
an underftanding free from paſhon weuld have ta- 
ken. 


Firſt therefore I hold it neceſſary to have the 
confiſtory of our judgment, wall ſetled with a firm 
reſolution , and with the preſence of the mind, 
before we enter into deliberation of ſuch things, 
asare made happy unto us by good direction, And 
then this, amongſt other circumſtances, will give 
ſome help to a =o concluficn , when we conſi- 
der how improbable it is that an Enemy , whoſe 
chicfeſt care is to weaken his adverſary , and bring 
him to ruine, ſhould adviſe him of any thing that 
may concern his good ; unleſs the profit which he 
himfelf ſhall thereby gather , dofar exceed that 
which the contrary part may © 

I grant that incivil Wars, where there are ma- 
ny friends on either party , and have the adverſe 
cauſe as dear unto themas their own , there are of- 
tentimes many advertiſements given, which pro- 
ceed from a true and fincere affeftion , and may 
advantage the party whom it concerneth , as well 
in preventing any danger, as in the furtherance of 
their cauſe; and therefore are not altogether to 
bg neglefted , but to be weighed by circumſtances, 
and accordingly to be reſpefted ; whereof we have 
many pregnant examples in the Civil Wars of 
France , and particularly in Monſieur Ia Nox his 
diſcourſes : but where there are two Armies , dif- 
ferent in Nation, Language, and Humor, contend- 
ing for that which peculiarly belongeth unto one 
of them, where care to keep that which is dear- 
eſt unto them poſſeſſcth the one, and hope of gain 
ſtirreth up the other , there is commonly ſuch an 
univerſal hatred between them , that they are to 
look for ſmall advantage by advertiſements from 

the Enemy, Whichif the Romans had wall con- 
ſidered , this ſubtle Gall had not diſpoſſeſt them of 
their ſtrength, nor brought them to ruine. 


from Czelar 3 foraſmuch 


from Czlar. 
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CHAP, XL 


The Romans call 4 Councel upon this advertiſe- 


ment, and reſolve to depart , and joyn themſelves 
ro ſome other of the Legions. a 


He Romans being troubled at the 

ſuddainneſs of the matter, albeit 

the things were ſpoken by an Ene-« 
my, yet tbey them no way to be neg- 
lecied 3 bt eſpecially it moved them , for that 
it was incredible that the , bei 


themſelves 
makes War againſt —_—_— Rome. And 
a 
wherem there 


matter im a Conn» 
grew a great controverſie 
among them, L. Aurunculcius , and moſt 
of the Tribunes and Centurions. of the firſt 
orders, thought it not good to conclude of any 
thing raſbly , nor to depart ont of their winte- 
ring-Camps , without expreſs commandment 
as they were able to 
reſiſt never ſo great a power , yea even of the 
Germans , having their Garriſons well forti= 
fied : an argument whereof was , that 
bad valiantly withſtood the firſt aflanit of : 
Enemy, and given them many wounds. Nei- 
= wanted they ry Vil 3 and 
t rfion whi had was ſpent, there 
__— ſuccor other Garrifens and 
And to conclude., what was 
more diſhonourable or ſavoured of greater in« 
conſt ancy , then 1d conſult of their weightieſt 
affairs by the advertiſement of ax ? 
Titurius wrged vehemently to the contrery,t 
it then would be too late for them to ſeek, a ve« 
medy , when a greater power of the Enemy , 
anied with the Gerrnans , were aſſem- 
bled KR Tm ne any blow were gi» 
ven to any next winteringCamps, He 
Czar to be gone into Italy ny yer re, 
Carnutes would ot have adventxred to kill 
ns ius , #either = the —_— bave 
come ſo pan to the Camp. Let not 
reſped t _— but the thing it ſelf: the 
Rhene was not far off, and be knew wellthat 
the overthrow of Arjoviſtus , and their former 
vicories , were grievous to the Germans. The 
Galles were vexed with the Contumelies they 
bad . received, being brought in ſubjeftionto 
the Roman Empire, and having loſt their fore 
Arms 


mer reputation in . 

And to conclude, who would imagine that 
Ambiorix ſhould enterpriſe ſuch a matter 
without any ground or certainty thereof # but 
howſoever things flood, bis counſel was ſure, 
and conld bring no harm z for if thers were 
” 
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no worſe thing intended , they ſhould but go 


' ſafely to the next Garriſons, or otherwiſe , if 


the Galles conſpired with the Germans, their 
only ſafety conſiſted in celerity.. As for the 
Counſel of Cotta and ſuch as were of the con- 
trary opinion , what expefation could be bad 
thereof ? wherein if there were not preſent 
danger , yet aſſuredly Famine was to be 
feared by long Siege. The diſputation being 
thus 'edntinued on either part , * and Cotta 
with the Centmurions of the = — 
ly repugning it ; do as pleaſe you, ſince you 
wil needs. have it ſo, ab Sabinus, ( and 
that he ſpoks with a loud voice , that a aur 
part of the. Souldiers might well bear him) 
for I am not he that moſt feareth death among 
you: ler theſe be wiſe; and .if any miſchance 
bappen unto them, theyſhall ark account there- 
of at thy hands , inaſmuch,as if thou wonldft 
let them , they might join themſelves within 
two days to the next Garriſons,and with them 
ſuſtain what chance ſoever their common dejti- 
ny ſhould allot thens , and not periſh with fa- 
mine and ſword , likg a people caſt off aud 
abandoned. from their fellows, After theſe 
words , they began to riſe out of the Council, 
but bold was laid upon them both : entre 
was made, that they would not by their diſ- 
cenſion and obſtinacy , bring all unto a deſ- 
perate hazard, the matter was all one whe- 
ther they went orſftayd, ſo that they all agreed 
wpon one thing ; whereas in diſagreeing there 
was u9 likelybood of — The diſpa* 
tation was prolonged until midnight \ at length 
Cotta yielded , and the Sentence of Sabinus 
#ook place. And thereupon it was proclaimed, 
that they ſhould ſer forth bythe break of day. 
The reſt of the night was ſpent it watching. 
Every Soxldier ſought out what be had to carry 
with bim , and what be ſhould be conſtrained 
to leave behind bim of ſuch neccſſaries as be 
bad prepared for winter. All things were diſ+ 
poſed in ſuch ſort , to make the Soldiers be- 
lieve that they 


and that the danger might be nted by 
wearying the Souldiers with — 


OBSERVATION. 


Y the reſolution in this diſputation it _—_ 
reth , how little a grave and wiſe delibera- 

'— tion availeth, when it is impugned with the 
violence of paſſion, according to the truth of my 
former obſervation: for the matter was well rea- 
ſoned by Cotta, and his poſitions were grounded 
upon things certain, and well known to the whole 
Council; and yet the fearof Sabinus was ſuch,that 
it carried the concluſion by ſuch ſi cd aſſerti- 
ors, asthe quality of his paſſion had ratificd for 


could not ſtay without danger , po 


true principles ; being grounded altogether upoti 
that which the Enemy had = , andnot up- 
on auy certain knowledge the truth, Nci- 
ther is it often ſcen , when a gry 9g 
on matrers cf ſuch conſequence , that their deli 
berations are altogether clear from ſuch trouble- 
ſome motions , but that it will ſomewhat inclino 
to the partiality of aſtrong affeftion ; ſo powerful 
is paſſion in the Government of the Soul, and fo 
intereſſed in the other facultics. And thisis one 
cauſe of the uncertainty of Mans judgment , from 
whence all contrary and different opinions do ariſe. 
Neither is this ſo ſtrange a matter , that a Council 
of War ſhould ſo much vary in caſe of deliberati- 
on , whenas many eſpecial points of military diſ- 
cipline remain yet undecided, having the autho- 
rity of the great Commanders of all ages to rati- 
fy the truth on cither part ; whereof 1 could 

many examples, But concerning the iſſue and eycnt 
of cur deliberations, what can be more truly faid, 
than that of the Poct > 


Et male conſultis pretium of prudentia fallax, 
Nec fortuna probes _ uiturque merenes ; 
Sed vaga per cunttos diſerimins fertur, 
Scilicet eſt aliud quod nos cogatque regatque, 
Majus, © in proprias ducas mortalia leges. 


Notwithſtanding, foraſmuch as our wiſdome- is not 
ſo ſubject to fortune , but that it may comprehend 
within it ſelf the good direQtion of molt of the oc- 
currences , which fall within the courſe of our bu- 
ſincſs; or if we muſtneeds miſcarry , yet it ſome- 
what helpeth our ill fortune to think that we went 
upon beſt probabilitics; it ſhall not be amiſs to ſet 
down ſome rules for the better direfting of a ma- 
ture conſultation, Whercinwe arc to 
that, asall our knowledge ariſcth from ſome of our 
ſences, and our ſences comprehend only particula- 
rities, which being carried unto the appreh 
are diſpoſed into forms and degrees, according as 
they cither concur or diſagree in their ſeveral pro- 
perties; from whence there ariſc intelleQyal no- 
tions, and rulcs of Art, whercin the ſcience of the 
fid particulers conſſtcth : ſo he that intendeth to 
debate a matter with ſound deliberatica , muſtdeſ{- 
ſcend from confuſed conceptions, and a knowledge 
in general, to the exact diſtintion of particular 
parts , which are. the occurrences to bedirefted , 
and the material ſubſtance of every ation. He 
therefore that can give beſt direftion, cither Þ 
Experience or judiciousdiſcourſe , concerning ſuc 
particularities as arc incident to the matter pro- 
unded , can beſt adviſe which is the ſafeſt way to 
ayoid the oppoſition of contradifing natures. But 
to make this ſomewhat plainer, Iwill allcadge two 
examples : the one modern in caſe of conſultation; 
the other ancicnt , aud may ſcem not ſo pertinent 
to this matter, in oC it is a meer Apology : 
yet Coane 0d frecly cenſureth the quality of 
particular cir cs, it may give great hi 
to that which we ſeck after. TW wy 
The modern example is taken out of Guicciardin 
from the Wars which Lewis the French King had, 
with the Pope and the Yenetians, concerning the 
State of Ferrara,and the Dutchy of Millan : where- 
in there aroſe a controveriy amongſt the French 
Captains , whether it were better to go direttly 
to ſeck the Enemy , who albzit they were lodged 
in a ſtrong and ſecure place , yet there was hope 
[4 
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that with the vertue of Armes, and importunity 
of Artillery, they might be diſlodged, and driven 
to retreat ; or otherwilc to take the way, cither of 
Modena or Bolognia, that ſo the Enemy, for fear of 
loſing cither of thoſe Towns, might quit their bold, 
and, by that means, Ferrers ſhould be freed from 
the War. Monficur Chaumont, the General of the 
French inclincd to the former adviſe; But, Tri- 
walce, a man of great authority and experience, 
having been an executioner in 18 Battels, reaſon- 
cd thus in particulars to the contrary, We de- 
bate (faith he) to go ſeek the Enemy to fight with 
him; and, I have alwaycs heard great Captains 
bold this as a firm principle, Not to attempt the 
fortune of a battel, unleſs there be cither an offer 
of an eſpecial advantage, or otherwiſe compulſion 
by neceſſity, The Rules of War give it to the 
Enemy that is the invader , and hath undertaken 
the conqueſt of Ferrare, to ſcck to aflail and charge 
us; but tous, to whom it is ſufficient to defend 
our ſelves, it cannot be but impertinent to un- 
dertake an aftion contrary to all dire&ion and diſ- 
cipline of War. 1amot opinion, which is con- 
firmed by evident reaſon, that there is no poſſibi» 
lity to cxecute that deviſe, but to our harms and 
diladrantage : for, we cannot go to their Camp 
but by the fide of a Hill, a ſtreight and narrow 
way, where all our Forces cannot be employed; 
and yet , with ſmall numbers, will make reliſt- 
ance, having the — of the place favou- 
rable to their vertucs. c muſt march by the 
riſing of a hill, one horſe after another , neither 
have we ariy other way todraw our Artillery,our 
, our Carts and Bridges, but by the ſtreight' 
of the Hill : and, whodoubteth not, but ina way 
ſo narrow, and cumbrous, every Artillery, eycry 
Cart, or every Wheel that ſhall break, will ſta 
the Army a whole hour at the leaſt} By whic 


impediments, every contrary accident may put us 
to diſorder. The wt lis in covert, pr 
vided of Vidtuals and Forrage ; and, we mult in- 


. carp all bare and naked, not carrying with us that 


which ſhould ſerve for our nouriture, 
but expe the things to come after, which, in tea- 
fon, ought to go with us. Toattempt new ctiter- 
priſes, whereof the victory is leſs certain than the 
peril, is contrary to the gravity and reputation of a 
Leader; and, in aCtions of the War, thoſe cnter- 
priſes are put to adventure, that are dont by will, 
and not by reaſon. Many diffcultics may compel 
us to make our abode there two or three dayes; 
yea, the Snows and Rains, joyned with the cxtre- 
mity of the ſcaſon, may ſuffice to detain us: how 
ſhall we then do for Vittuals and Forrages> What 
ſhall we be able todo in the Wars, wanting the 
things that ſhould give us ſtrength and ſuſtenance > 
What is he that conſidercth not how dangerous 
it is to go ſeek the Enemy in a ſtrong Camp, and, 
to be driven at one time to fight againft them , 
and againſt the diſcommodity of the place > If we 
compel them not to abandon their Camp , we 
cannot but be inforced to retires a matter of 
great difficulty in a Country ſo wholly againſt us, 
and where every little disfayour will turn to our 
great diſadvantage, &c. 

And thus ed that gravediſcourſe, in the 
diſcovery of the particular occurrences incident to 
that enterpriſe; which being layed open to their 
confuſed judgements, did manifeſtly point at the 
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great di advantages, which were to be undergone 
by that attompt. WES 

The other example is of more antiquity, taken 
out of Taciins, and concerneth the arraignment uf 
certain Senators for the friendſhip that had paſt 
between Sejanus and them, Amongſt whom A. 
Terentias thus an{wered for kimſelf, according 
as it hath of late been publiſhed by Tranſlati- 


on. 

It would be peradventure leſs behoveful for my *© 
eſtatE, toacknowlceage, then to deny the crime I 
am charged with: but, hap what hap may, I will 
confeſs, that I have been Sejamus's Friend, and that I 
defired foto be ; and, that after I had obtained his 
friendſhip, I was glad of it, I had ſeen him joint- 
Officer with my Father, in the Governmeat of the 
Pretoriati Cohort, and not long after in managi 
the City affairs, and matters of War: his Kin(- 
men and Allies were advanced to honor : as 
man was inward with Sejanus, ſo he was graced by 
Ceſar: and contrariwiſc, ſuch as were not in his 
favour lived in fear, and diſtrefſed with poverty: 
Neither do I alledge any man for an example of 
this ; all of us, who were not privy to his laſt at- 
tempts, with the danger of my only Eſtate I will 
defend : not Sejanus ——— 6s, but a part of 
the Claudian and Fulian Family, which, by alliance, 
he had centred into. Thy fon in law, Caſar, th 
companion in the Conſulthip, and him who too 
upon him thy Charge of adminiſtring the Com- 
mon-wealth, we did reyerence and honor, It is 
not our part to judge of him, whom thou doſt ex- 
alt above the reſt, nor for what conſiderations : 
to thee the higheſt judgment of things the gods 
have given ; and, to us the glory of obedience is 
left. We look into thoſe things ,which we ſce 
before our eyes, whom thou doſt fnrich , whom 
thou doſt advance to hogors, who have greateſt 
power of hurting or helping; which, Sejanus, to 
have had, no man will deny, The Princes hidden 
thoughts, or if he go about any ſecret drift, it is 
not lawful to ſound, and dangerous ; neither ſhalt 
thon, in the end, reach unto them. Think not 
only, Lords of the Senate, of Sejamnus's laſt day;but. 
of fixtecn years, in which we did likewiſe favvn 
upon , and court Satrins and P tus ; and, to 
be known unto his freed men partners, was 
reckoned for a high favour, What then > ſhall 
this defence be general, and not diſtinguiſhed, but 
a confuſion made of times paſt, and his later a&i- 
ons? No: but let it by juſt bounds and termes 
be divided: let the Treaſons againſt the Com- 
monwealth , the intentions of tnurdering the 
Emperor be puniſhed ; but, as for the fri iPs, 
dutics, pleaſures, arid good turns, the ſame 
end ſhall diſcharge and quit thee, O Ceſar, and 
us. 

The conſtancy of this Otation prevailed ſo 
much, that his Accuſers were puniſhed with cx- 
ile, And thus we ſee, how particularitics decide 
the controverſic, and make the way plain to good 
dircQion. 
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CHAP. XII, 


The Romans take their journey towards the next 
Legion ; and are ſet upon by ube Gallcs, 


they ſet forth of their Camp ( like 
men perſwaded, that the Counſel had 
'been given them not by an Enemy, but by Am- 
biorix a1 eſpecial friend ) with a long-tailed 
march , and as much baggage as they were 
able to carry. The Galles underſtanding of 
their Journey, by their noiſe and watching in 
the night, ſecretly in the Woods, (ome two miles 
off, layed au Ambuſcado in two ſeveral pla- 
ces of aduantage , and there attended the 
coming of the Romans : and when the greateſt 
part of the Troops were entred into a Valley, 
ſuddenly they ſhewed themſelves on both ſides 
the Vale, preſſing bard upon the rereward,and 
hindering the foremoſt from going up the bill, 
and ſo began to charge upon the Romans 7# 4 
place of as great diſadvantage for them as 
could be. ' Then at length Titurius, as one 
that had provided for nothing beforeband, be- 
gan to tremble, ran up and down, and diſpo- 
ſed bis cohorts, but ſo fearfully, aud after ſuch 
2 faſhion,, as if all things bad gone againſt 
him , as it happeneth, for the moſt part, to ſuch 
as are forced ta;conſult in the inſtant of execu- 
10M, 


Czlar. | k S ſoon as the day-light appeared 4 


OBSERVATION. 


T now plainly appeareth, by this, negligent and 
ill-ordercd march, and the unlooked for in- 
counter which the Galles gave them, that fear 
had ratified, in the judgment of Sabinus, the ſmooth , 
ſuggeſtion of Ambiorix, with an approbation of a 
certain truth; and , layed that for a Principle, 
which a diſcourſe, free from paſſion, would haye, 
diſcerned to be but weak, and of no probability: , 
which ſo much the more amazed Titurius, by how 
much his apprehenſfon had erre1 from the truth, 
and betrayed good counſel to a courſe full of dan- 
3 which, as Caſar noteth, muſt needs fall upon 
ch, as arc then to ſeck for direftion , when the 
buſineſs requizeth execution, TI have handled al- 
ready the inconveniences of diſappointment, and 
therefore, at this time, will but bring it only into 
remembrance, that we: may take the greater care 
to prevent an accident of that nature ; vyhercin, 
as the beſt remedy for an cvil, is to foreſee it, ac- 
cording to the ſaying, Previſa pereunt male, cvils 
foreſcen fall of themſelves ; ſo, the greateſt miſ- 
Chicf in an evil, is, when it cometh unthought of,, 
and beſtdes our expeRation, for then it falleth 
upon us with a ſupernatural weight, and afhright- 
cth the mind with a ſuperſtitious aſtoniſhment, 
as though the divinc powers had prevented our 
defignments, vvith an irrefediable calamity, and 
cut.off our appointment with a contrary decree : 
although peradycnture, the thing ir ſelf carry no 
inch importance, but might be remedicd, it we 


yvere but prepared vvith an opinion , that ſuch a 
thing might happen, 

It yvere no ill counſel therefore, what reſolu- 
tion ſocver be taken, to make as full account of 
that, which may fall out to croſs our intentions, 
as that which is likely to happen from the dirc&i- 
on of our chicfeſt projets; and ſo we ſhall be 
fure to have a preſcnt mind in the midſt of our 
occaſions, and fell no further danger then that 
vvhich the nature of the thing inforceth, 


CHAP. XIIL 
| The Romans caſt themſelves into an Orbe, and are 
much diſcouraged. 


B- es who _ before thought that 
theſe things might happen by the wa 

and, fir chat Saſs LavF oo be the 
author of the Journey, was not wanting its any 
thing that concerned their common ſafety: far, 
both in calling upon the Soldiers, and incoura« 
ging them , he executed the place of a Coms= 
mander , and in fighting the duty of a Sol- 
dier. And when they Gund, that by reaſon 
of the length of their Troop, they were not able 
#1 their own perſons to ſte all things done, and 
to give direfion in every places, they cauſed it 
to be Proclaimed , that they ſhould all forſake 
their Baggage,and caſt themſelves into an Orbe, 
Which direGion, although in ſuch a caſe it be 
not to be reproved, yet it fell oxt ilfavouredly ; 
for, it both abated the courage of the Romans, 
and gave the Enemy greater inconragement,in= 
aſmuch as it ſeemed, that that courſe was not 
taken, but upon a great fear, and in extremit 

of peril. Moreover it happened , as it could 
not otherwiſe chuſe , that the Soldiers went 
from their Enſignes, totake from the Carria« 
ges ſuch things, as were moſt dear unto them : 
and there was nothing heard amongſt them 
but clamours and weepings. But, the bar- 
barous Galles were not to learn how to carry 
themſelves. For ,, their Commanders cauſed 
it to b» Proclaimed , that no man ſhould ſtir 
out of his place, for the prey was theirs, and 
all that the Romans had laid apart was reſer« 
ved for them: And therefore let them ſup= 
poſe, that all things confiſted in the Viftory,' 
The Romans were equal to the Galles both 74 
member of Men and Valour , and, albeit. 
they were deſtitute of good Captains, and'of 
good fortune, yet they repoſed in their Manhood 
all the bope of their ſafety : and, as often ar 
any Cohort iſſued out , they failed not to 
make a great ſlaughter of the Enemy on thas, 
part. . | | 
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The firſt OBSERVATION. 


Have already handled the nature of an Orbe, 
I vvith (uch propertics as arc incident. toa Cir- 

cle; yvhercin I ſhewed the conyeuicncy of this 
figure, in regal of ſafe and ſtrong imbattelling. I 
vvill now add thus much concerning the uſe 
thereof, that; as it is the beſt manner of imbattcl- 
ling for a defenſive ſtrength, and therefore never 
uſed. but in extremity ; ſo we mult be very carctul, 
that the ſudden betaking of our ſelves to ſuch a 
refuge, do not more diſmay the Soldiers, then the 
advantage of that imbattelling can bencht them. 
For, unleſs a Leader be careful tokeep his men in 
courage , that their hearts may be free from de- 
fpair and amazement, What profit can there ariſe 
Fom any diſpoſition , or body ſoeyer, when the 
particular members ſhall be ſcnſelck of -that duty, 
which belongeth unto them> For, order is no- 
thing but an aſſiſtance to courage, giving means 
to manage our valour with advantage. Inthe War 
of Africk, vve read, that C ſars Legions being in- 
circled about with great multitudes of enemies, 
were forced to make an Orbe; but he quickly 
turned it to a better uſe, by advancing the tyvo 
Cornets tvvo contrary vyayes; and ſo divided the 
Enemy into two parts, and then beat them back to 
their great diſadvantage, 


|The ſecond O BSERVATION, 


Need not ſtan4 upon this order., vyhich the 
| Galles here took concerning pillage, that no 

Soldier ſhould forſake his ſtation, or diſrank 
himſelf in hope of ſpoil; which is a thing, that 
from the very infancy of Wars, hath often changed 
the fortune of the day, and fold the honor of a 
publick Victory, for private lucre,and p-tty pilfecr- 
ing. Amongſt other examples, let that which 
Guicciardinz reporteth of the Battel of Taro, ſuſhce 
to warn a well-diretted Army, as well by the good 
which Charles, the Eighth of that name, King of 
France, reccived at-that time, as by the loſs which, 
the /talians felt by that diſorder, not tu ſeek after 
pillage , until the Victory be obtained. 


The third OBSERVATION: 


He inſufficiency of theſe Commanders, where- 
of Caſar novv complaineth, as the only vvant 
vvhich theſe Komans had to clear them/elves 

vf this danger, bringeth to our conſideration, that, 
which former times have madea queſtion ; which 
is, Whether it were the vertue of the Koman Lea- 
dcrs, or the valour of their Soldiers, that inlar- 
cd their Empire to that greatneſs, and made their 
Pcople and Senate Lords of the World, Polybius 
weighing the cauſes of a Victory, which the Car- 
thaginians gained of the Romans, by the counſel and 
direction of one Zantippus a Grecian, having 

ore that time received divers overthrows, du- 
fing the time of thoſe Wars in Africk.; conclu- 
deth, that it was more in the worthineſs of the 
Commanders, then in any extraordinary yertue of 
the Soldiers, that the Romans atchicved ſo many 
Conqueſts, And, befides the preſent example of 
Zantippits, he confirmed his opinion with the pro- 
cecdings of Hannjbd ; who, trom the beginning of 


COMMENTARIES: 


the ſccond Punick, War, ſtill gained of the Roman 
Empire, cnlarging the Territories of Carthage, an4 
{treigh:ning the jurisdiftion of mighty Rome, un- 
till it had got a Leader matchable to that ſubtle 
Carthaginian, and found a Scipio to confront their 
Hannibal, To this may bc added that famous Bat- 
tel between the old Romans and the laſt Zatines; 
whercin both parties were equally ballanccd;both 
in number and quality of their Soldiers, having 
both the ſam2 Armes, the ſame uſe of their Wea 
pons, and the ſame Diſcipline, as if it had been in 
a Civil War, Neither could fortune tell, by tho 
preſence of their Armies, where to beſtow her 
fayour, or where to ſhew her diſdain; but that 
the worthineſs of the Roman Leaders brought the 
odds in the Trial, and made Kome great with the 
ruine of the Zatines, Whereby it appearcth, how 
much it importeth the whole fortune of the Ar- 
my, to have a Leader worthy of the place which 
he holdeth : for as much as nothing doth make a 
greater difference of incquality, b<tween two 
_ Armics , then the wiſdome and experience 
of a grave Commander, or the difability of an unz 
Skilful Leader; which are ſo powerful in their 
ſcycral eflects, that there is greater hope of a herd 
of Harts led by a Lion, then'of ſo many Lions con- 
ductcd by a Hart, 


CHAP. XIV; 


Ambiorix dire&eth the Galles bow they might beſt 
fight with advantage, and fruſtrate the weapons 
of the Roman Soldiers, 


He which thing , wben Ambiorix: 

rwge he commanded bis men t0 

throw their caſting weapons a far 
off, and keep themſelves from —_— ok 
band, and, where the Romans charged them, 
to give way, for that by reaſon of the light- 
Me of their Armes, and their daily exer= 
ciſe , the Romans could do them no harm: 
and again , as they ſaw them' retire to their 
Enfſignes, then to purſue them. Which com< 
mandment was ſo diligently obſerved by the 
Galles, that, as oft as any Cobort ſaliied owt 
of th2 Orbe, to give an aſſault, the Enemy 
gave back, as fait as they conld ;, and, in the 
mean time there was no belp, but that part 
muſt be left naked and open to the inconveni=- 
ence of caſting weapons: and again, as they 
retired to their place, they were circumvented, 
as well by them that had given place unto them, 
as by ſuch as ſtood next about them, And, 
if they went about to keey their ground, t 
er ns of help themſelves by theix cd 
hood, nor, ſt anding thick, together; avoid the 
datts that ſuch a multitude caſt upon them. 
And yet, notwithſtanding theſe inconvenien» 
ces, beſiges the wounds which they bad re- 
ceived, they ſtood ſtill at their defence y and, 
having ſo ſpent the greateſt part of the day 
(for they bad fought eight benres together )they 
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Caſae, 


Caeſar. 


committed nothing diſhonourable, or unwortby 
of themſelves. 


Th: OBSERVATION. 


Have ſpoken already of the manner of the 
I Koman hight, conſifting altogether in good diſpo- 

fition of imbattelling, and im firm ſtanding, and 
buckling at handy-blowes: as may appear by this 
circumſtance, where Ambiorix forbiddeth his men 
to buckle with them, but to give back and follow 
on again , as the lightneſs of their. Armes gave 
them opportunity. In like manner , in the Firſt 
Book of the Civil Wars, in the Batrel between 
Cafar and Afranius, it appearcth, that Caſar his Sol- 
diers were bound to keep their array, not fo leaye 
their Enfignes, nor without a weighty occaſion to 
forſake their ſtations appointed them : whereas the 
Afranians fought thin, and ſcattered here and 
there ; and, if they were: hard laid unto, they 
thought it nb diſhonour toretire and give back as 
they had learned of the Portugals, and other Bar- 
barous Nations. 


CHAP. XV. 


The Romans are overthrown. 


Hen T. Baluentins', who the year 

k before bad been Primipile of that Le- 
104 , a valiant man, and of great 

authority, bad both bis thighs darted' through 
with a favelinz, and Q. Lucanius, of the 
ſame order , valiantly fighting to ſuccour bis 
ſon, was ſlain; and L. Cotta the Legate, as 
be buſily incoutraged all the Coborts and Cen- 
theries , was wounded in the' month with a 
ſling. Titurius moved with theſe things, as 
he bebeld Ambiorix afar off incorraging bis 
men,-ſext Cn. Pompeius unto bim , to in- 
treat bim, that be would ſpare bim and bis 
ſoldiers, Ambiorix anſwered, that if be 
were deſirons to Treat, be might : for be boped 
to obtain ſo mnch of the People, to ſave the 
Soldiers but, for himſelf, be ſhould have no 
harm at alls, for the aſſurance whereof, be 
gave bim his Faith. Titurius imparted the 
matter to Cotta, and, that if be liked, that 
they two ſhould go out of the Battel, and have 
Conference with Ambiorix , he dowbted not 
bat to obtain of him the ſafety of themſelves, 
and their Soldiers. Cotta abſolntely denied 
to go to an Armed Enemy, and comtinned reſ0- 
Inte in that opinion. Titurius commanded 
ſuch Tribunes and Centurions as were preſent, 
to follow him; and, when he came near to 
Ambiorix, being commanded to As away bis 
Armes, he obeyed, and willed thoſe that were 
with bim to do the ſame, Tu the mean time, 
while they treated of the conditions, and Am- 
biorix begun a ſolemn Proteſt ation of purpoſe, 
Titurius as, by little and little, incompaſſed 
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about and ſlain. Then, according to their cu« 
ſtome , they cried Vidlory 3 and, taking up a 
bouling, charged the Romans with a freſh aſ+ 


Sault, and romed their Troops, There L. Cot- 


ta fighting valiantly, was ſlain, and the maſt 
how of the ſuldiers pew ren The rem- 
nant retired into their Camp 3 amongſt whom, 
E. Petrofidius the Eagle-bearer , when be 
Jaw himſelf over-charged'with Enemies threw 
the Eagle within the Rampler, and fighting, 
with a great courage, before the. Camp, was 
ſlain, The reſt, with much ado, indured the 
aſſanlt wntil —_ and, in the night, being 
in deſpair of all ſuccor, flew themſelves every 
man. A few that eſcaped from the Battel, 
came, by nnknawn wayes, through the Woods, 
to Labienus, and certified bint how all things 
bad fallen out. 


OBSERVATION. 


Nd thus have we heard of the greateſt loſs 
that cver fcll, at any one time, upon Ceſar his 
Army, from the time that he was firſt Pro- 
conſul in Galliz, unto the end of his Difatorſhip. 
For, in the two overthrows at Dyrrachium, he loſt 
not above 1000 Men; and, in that at Gergovia,not 
ſo many: but here , fifteen Cohorts were cut in 
pieces, which amounted to the number of 75000 
Men , or thereabout, Which maketh cowardife 
and ill direftion the more hateful, in regard that 
the great Viftory , which his valour obtained in 
Pharſalia , coſt him but the lives of two hundred 
men. | 
The reſolution of ſuchas returned to the Camp 
witneſſeth the exceeding valour of the Roman Sol- 
dicr, if a valiant Leader had had the managing 
thereof; or, if Cotta alone had been abſolute Com- 
mander, there had been great hope of better for- 
tune in the ſucceſs, But, here it happencd, as it 
commonly doth, that where there are many, that 
are equal ſharers in the chicf Anthority , the dis 
rection for the moſt part followeth him , that is 
more violent in opinion then the reſt: which be. 
ing a property rather of paſſion, then of judicious 
dilcourſe, forceth a conſent againſt the temperate 
oppoſition of a true diſcerning underſtanding, And 
ſo conſequently it falleth out, that one Coward, ha- 
ving place and authority in the Councel, doth ei- 
ther infect, or annihilate the ſound deliberations of 
the reſt of the Leaders: for, his timorouſneſs flicth 
alwaycs to extremitics, making him raſh in conſul- 
tation , peremptory in opinion, and baſe in caſe of 
peril; all which are enemics togood direction, and 
the onely inſtruments of miſchicving fortune, 
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CHAP. XVYL. 
Ambiorix haſterh to befiege Cicero, ud ſlirreth up 
the Aduatici , the Nervii , and ſoraiſeth a great 
power. 


kk Horſemen be went immediately wnta 
the Aduatici , being the next borderers upon 
bis Kingdom, without intermiſſion of night or 
©), commanding bis footmen to follow bim, 
The Aduatici »por bis opening the matter be« 
ing ſtirred up to commotion , the next day af- 
ter be came to the Nervii , exborting them not 
#0 let ſlip this occafion of recovering to them< 
ſelves al liberty , and revonging them 
of the Romans, for the wrongs they had re« 
ceived, _ He told zhem, that twoe Legates were 
already ſlain, and a great part of. _—_ 
overthrown it mas now nogreat matter ſud- 
dainly ts ſurpriſe the Legion that wintered 
with Cicero: 3. to the performance whereof, bs 
offered bimſelf to be their aſſiſtant. Theſe re- 
monſtrances eaſily perſwaded the Nexrvii , 
and. therefore they diſpatched ſpeedy ers 
to. the Centrones , Grudii, Leuaci, Pleu- 
moſii aud Gordupi, who were all under their 
dominion , and raiſed wy great forces, and 
with them they haſted to the Camp where Ci- 
cero wintered , befare any inkling of the death 
of Titurius was brought unto him, 


OBSERV ATION. 


=7* He ambitious and working ſpitit of Ambiorix, 

that coull attempt to raiſe the balenels of a 

ſmall and ignoble State to ſo high a point of 
rcſovlution , that they durſt adventure upon the K9- 
#14n Legions , being ſctled in the ſtrength of their 
Empire , by the memory of ſo many victorics in 
Gallia, wanted now no mcans to make an overture 
to aft univerſal commotion, propounding liberty 
and revenge to the Galles (two the ſweeteſt condi- 
tions that can happen to a ſnbdued people) if they 
would but ſtretchout their hands to take it , and 
follow that courſe, which his example had proved 
ſure and caly, Which may ſcrye to ſhew , that he 
that will attempt npon doubtful and unſafe princi- 
ples , will take great advantage from a probable 
entrance , and makea ſinall beginning a ſufficient 
mcans for his greateſt deligns, 


CHAP. XVIL 


 Mbiorix #0ok, ſucch ſdirits unto him , 
A pou - this witiory , that with bis 


Cer cent th Conf ye ute the (mall 


'. Nervii, aud prepareth 
| hapned to Cicero alſo, (at it cold not 


4 Siege. 
otherwiſe chooſe ) that many' of the $oul- 
diers that were gone into the woods for 


timber and munition, were cxt off by the frd- 
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dain approach of the Enemies Hnſcinen Theſe 
being circumvented , the Eburones, 'Nervii, 
and Aduatiei, with all their Confederates 
and Clients began to aſſault the Camp, The 
Romans betook themſelves ſpeedily to their 
weapons , and got upon the ver, With 
much adoe they beld out that day * for the Gal- 
les truſted much = celerity 3 bopei if 
they ſped well in that action, to be vers 
ever after . | 

- Cicerodiſpatched letters with dl ſpeed to 
Cxfar, promiſing great reward: to him that 
ſhould c _ but alt the ways were | 
fore-layd that the Meſſengers were taken. In 
one ry there was is the \bvyna bums 
dretl-and twenty Tawers , of ſuch timber at 
was brought in for fortification 3 and 'whaſ6- 
ever wanted of the reſt of the work, wat pers 
fedted, . | 
The Enemy the next day with a fr greater 
power aſſaulted the Camp, and filled bo the 
ditch. The Romans made the like defence af 
they bad done the day before z the like was con- 
tinued divers days after. The Romans made 
no intermiſſion” of their work, at any part of 
the night , nor gave any reft either to the ſick, 
or the wounded. Whatſoever was needful for 
the next days aſſault , waz provided inrea- 
dintſ7 tbe night befire; a great number of 
takes bardnedin the fire were prgpared, and 
many mural piles were made ;, the Towers 
were floored in their flories \, pinaches and pas 
rapets were ſet up of Inexdler, and Cices 
ro himſelf being ſickly ant of a weak con- 
ſtitution , took not ſy much leaſure as to reſt 
himſelf me the night time : fa'that the Souldiers 
of their own accord compelled him by intreaty t6 
ſpare himſelf. "56 


OBSERVATION. _ 


is 2. Cicero-is ſaid to be the Brother of 
.# Marcus Cicero the famous Orator,, , and to 
him were the Letters ſent  vhick.ars found 


oo nn hy er5r by Bootie dd 
is clpquonce 19, it bad becy the 
others CR. COLES ſervice, 
he would have made it the greateſt 
Koman had atchicved by arms, W ] 
larly may be commended the diligence 
which was ade. im railing ſo in; 
a time; for providing the night before 
things as were re Gente ov ng = bow 
for making ſo many ſtakes hardnes in the end wi 
fire for the defence of the Rampjer; and for 
ſtore of theſe mural piles, whichreſemblcd 
form of the ordinary pile , but were far 


and weightier , in regard they were to becaſt from 
the Rampier , which gave them ſuch anadyantage 
by 


rog- 


Czlar, 


LI1O. 


b yeaſon of the height, that being caſt by a ſtrong 
well ifed arm , they were very cffetual 
and of great terror. 


"CHAP. XVvIIL 


The Nervii nd the ſame things to Cicero, 
which Ambiorix had done to Sabinus ; but ate 
re jefted. 


Hen the Princes and chief Comman- 
ders of the Nervii , which had any 
entrance of ſpeech -and cauſe of ac- 

quaintanee,with Cicero , ſynifies their deſire 

ta ſpeak, with him, Which. being anted,, 
they propouinded the ſame things which Ambi- 
orix had uſed to deceive Sabinusz all Gallia 
were in Arms , the Germans were come over 
the Rhene , Czſar and the reſt were beſieged 
in their wintering Camps 3 Sabinus and bis 
Men were cut in pieces 3 and for the more cre- 
dit toit theyſhew him Ambiorix. They ſaid, 
they were much deceived if they expefied any 
belp from thoſe who were at preſent ſcarce aþle 
to belp themſelves. Notwithſtanding they 
earried this mind to Cicero. and the people of 
Rome, that they refuſed nothing but their 
wintering among them , which they would uot 
ſuffer to be made a common prattice. They 
might —_ in ſafety whither they would , 
without diſturbance or fear. of danger. Ci- 
cero onely made this anſwer , that it was not 
the cuſtom of the people of Rome, to take any 
article or condition from an armed Enemy ; 
byt if they would lay their Arms afide , let 
them uſe bis furtherance in the matter ,. and 
ſend ſome to negotiate it with Czar : there 
was great bope , inregard of bis juſtice and 
equity , that they ſhould not return unſatisfied. 


OBSERUATION. 


e firſt attempt which Ambiorix made upon 
| the Camp of Sabinus and Conta was but ſhort, 
but here what with the pride of the former 
vitory , and the great multitude of the aſſailants, 
continued it longer, in hope to carry it by 
aſſault. - For the firſt afſault of a place , eſpecially 
when it cometh by way of ſurprile ; is of greater 
tothe aſſailant , and of greater danger to the 
defendent , than fuch as afterward are made in the 
ſequel of the War :- for after thi firſt brunt the 
heat of the Enemy is much abated, as well through 
the nature of a hot deſire , which is moſt violent 
in the beginning, and afterward groweth cold and 
remiſs, as alſo with the harms and peril which 
they meet with in the incounter ; and on the con- 
trary fide , the'defendents having withſtood the firſt 
fury,wherein there is moſt terror and diſtruſt, grow 
more confident and better affured of their man- 
hood, and in experience of their ſtrength ſtand firm 
againft any charge whatſocycr, 
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CHAP. XIX, 


The Nervii beſiege Cicero with a ditch and a rampj- 
er, and work,means to ſet fire on their Tents, 


| about the Camp : the rampier was 


eleven foot high ,” and the ditch fifteen foot 
deep; which : had learned of the Romans, 
partly by being converſant among them certain 
years before , and partly by the priſoners and 
captives which they had taken; 'But they bad 
no rron tools fit for that purpoſe, but were 
driven to cut up turf with their Swords, and 
gather earth with their hands , | and carry it 
away with their Mantles and Gaberdines. 
Whereby may be gathered , what a multitude 
of Meu there were at the Siege , for in leſs 
than three hours, they finiſhed the Fortification 
of fifteen miles in circuit, The days following 
the Enemies built Towers to the height of the 
_—_ » prepared great hooks and firong 
pentbouſes ,. or ſafeguards of board and tim- 
ber, according as the Captives had given then 
inftraflion, The ſeventh day of the Siege- 
being a very windy day , they caſt' hot bullets 
of clay out of ſlings , and burning darts upon 
the cabines of the Romans, which after the 
manner of the Galles were thatched with ftraw.. 
Theſe cabines were quickly ſet on fire , which 
by the violence of the wind , was carried over 
all the Camp. The Enemy preſſing forward 
with a great clamour,as though the vitiory were 
already gotten , began to bring their Turrets 
and Teftudines to the rampier , and to ſcale 
it with Ladders, But ſuch was the valor of 
the Roman Sowuldiers , that albeit they were 
ſeorched on all fides with fire , and ovexcharged 
with multitude of weapons, and ſaw all 
their wealth burned before their face, yet ns 
Man forſook the rampier ,. or ſcarce looked 
back at that which had hapned , but they all 
Fought valiantly, and with ah exceeding con- 
rage. This was the ſoreſt day the Romans 
had,and yet it bad this iſſue , that a very great 


He Nervii oo of this hope, 
carried a ditch and g rampier round 


number of the Enemies were flain and mound. 


ed ; for they bad ſo thrguged themſelves un- 
der the rampier, that the bindermoſ bindred 
the foremoſt from retiring back, The flame 
at length abating, and the Enemies having 
brought on one of their towers to the very works 
the Centurions of the third cobort drew back 
themſelves aud their Men from the place where 
they flood, and with figns and voices called to 
the Enemies to enter if they thought good, but 
none of them durſt approach, Then did they 
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by caſting ſtones from all parts, beat them from he fiercely ſet pon them, Then could not 


the works, aud ſet their Tower on fire. 
OBSE RVATION. 


His one example may ſerve to ſhew the excel- 
lency of the Roman diſcipline , and the wil- 
dome of the firſt founders of that Art, For 

they perceiving that the fortune of Wars conſiſted 
chiefly in the maſtering of particular occurrences, 
trained their Sonldiers in that form of diſcipline , 
as might ſtruggle with inconveniences , and ſtrong 
oppolitions of contradifting accidents; and ſo over- 
wage all difficultics and hinderances with a conſtant 
perſeveration and a courage invincible. For the 
great attempting ſpirit of an ambitious Comman- 
der , that ſecketh to overtop the trophics of ho- 
nor, with the memory of his exploits , will quick- 
ly periſh by his own diretion, if the inſtruments 
of execution be weaker, than the means which lead 
him to his deſignments, For where the weight is 
ter than the ſtrength , the Engine will ſooner 
Freak then lift it np. Leta diſcreer Leader there- 
fore ſo level his thoughts , that hisreſolution may 
riot exceed the ability of his particulat means : but 
firft let him be well afſared what his Souldiers can 
do, before he reſolve what he wilt do; or other- 
wiſe let him ſo inable them by diſcipline and in- 
ſkrutions, according to the example of the old 
omans , that their worth may anſwer the height 
> hisdefires , and follow his aſpiring mind with a 
reſolution grounded upon knowledge and valor ; 
and ſo making their ability the ground of his deſigns 
he ſhall never fail of means to perform what he 
intendeth, The want of this conſideration hath 
within theſe late years repayed our Commanders 
in many parts of Chriſtendome , with loſs and Cil- 
honour , when as thcy have meaſured the humor 
of their poor needy and undiſciplined Souldiers, by 
the garb of their ambitious thoughts, and ſo laid 
ſuch projets of fuch diffculty , as were very unſu- 
table in the particularity of occurrences to that 
which their Souldicrs were fit to execute, 


CHAP. XX, 


The emulation berwzen two Centurions, Pulfio and 
© Varenus, with their fortunes in the incounter, 


Here was in that Legion two valiant 
| Men, Titus Pulfio, and L. Vare- 
' nus, Centwrionus , comeing on apace 
to the dignity of the firſt orders. Theſe two 
were at . continual debate, which of them 

ſhould be preferred one before another, and 
year contended for place of prefer= 

ment , with much ſtrife and emulation. Pul- 
fio at a time that the fortification was very 
arply aſſaulted , called to Varenus , and aſ- 
ed him why he now ftood doubtful ; or what 
other place he did look, for to make trial of bis 
manhood. This is the day, ſaith he, that ſhall 
decide our controverſies, And when he bad 
ſpoken theſe words , be went out of the Fortifi- 
| wil y and where he ſaw the Enemy thickeſt, 


Varenus hold himſelf within the rampier, but 
for his credit ſake followed after in a reaſona+ 
ble diſtance. Pulno caſt bis pile at the -ene- 
my , and ſtruck, one of the multitude through , 
that came running, out againſt him. He bei 
ſlain, the Enemies cover him with their ſhie 
and all caſt their weapons at Palfio , givi 
him no reſpite or time of retreat, Pulho bat 
bis Target ſtruck through , and the dart ſtuck, 
faſt in bis girdle. Thi chance turned afide 
bis ſcabbard, and bindered bis right hand 
from pulling out bis Sword; in which diſad- 
vantage the ennemy preſſed hard upon bim, 
Varenus came and reſcued him, Immediate= 
ly the whole multitude, thinking Pulfio to be 


ſlain with the dart , turned to Varenus , who 
Jpeealy betook, him to bis Sword , and came to 


andy ſtrokes ; and having ſlain one, be 

the reſt ſomewhat VEG Gor as be foloded 
over haſtily upon them , be fell down. Him 
did Pulho reſexe , being circumvented and in 
danger : and ſo both of them , baving ſlain 
many of the Enemy , retired to their Camp in 
ſafety, to their great bonor, Thus fortune car« 
ried as well the contention , as the encounter of 
them both, that being Enemies, they neverthe- 
leſs gave belp to ſave each others life, in ſuch 
ſort , as it was not to be judged which of them 
deſerved greateſt honor. 


OBSERVATION. 


ſar inſerteth this accident of the twoCen- 
erurions, as worthy to be related amongſt the 
'- deeds of Arms contained in theſe Commen- 
taries. Wherein wg are firſt to obſerve the grounds 
of this quarrel Mibic was their continual ſtrife 
for place of pre nt , which they fought after, 
by ſhewing their valor in time of danger, and ap- 
proving their worth by the orcatnets of their de« 
ſert : a contention worthy the Komen diſcipline , 
and may ſerve for a pattern of truce honour full of 
courage, accompliſhed with Vertue. For theſe 
Simultates which deſire of honor had caſt between 
them, brought fuch emulation , which is the ſpur 
of Vertue , far from enmity or hateful contention, 
for the difference between theſe two qualities is,that 
enmity hunteth after deſtruCtion , and only rejoy- 
ccth in that which bringeth to our adyerſary utter 
ruine, diſhonour or ill atchievyment ; but emnla- 
tion contendeth only by well deſervingto gain the 
advantage of another Mans fame , that the 
ſame means to attain to the like end; and is 
always mixed with love, in regard of the afh. 
nity of their affe& ions, and the ſympathy of 
their dehres , not ſecking the overthrow of their 
Competitour, but ſuccouring him in time of 
danger, and defending him from foul and nn« 
fortunate calamity , that he may ſtill continue to 
ſhew the greatneſs of his worth by the 0 ion of 
inferior actions , which are as,a kfler _ 
= ” 
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deſert to meaſure the eſtimation of the others ho- 
nour, 

A vertue rare and unknown in theſe days, and 
would hardly find ſubjects to be reſident in, if ſhe 
ſhould offer her help in the courſe of our 'K 
or ſue to be entertained by the crooked diſpoſiti- 
ons of our times : For we can no ſooner conceive 
the thoughts that breed emulation , but it turneth 
preſently to hatred , which is followed to the ut- 
termoſt of our malice , and reſteth better ſatiſhed 
with the miſerable end of our oppoſcd partner , 


then with thouſand of Trophies, deſervedly erett- 


cd to our honor. Which maketh me wonder , 
when I look into the difference of theſe and thoſe 
agcs, whether it were the diſcipline of that time , 
which brought forth ſuch honelt effefts of Vertuc, 
to their glory and our ignomony , having learned 
better rules then were known untothem ; or whe- 
ther the World weakened with age, want ſtrength 
in theſe times to bring forth her creatures in that 
perfe&tion , as it did inthoſe days; or what other 
cauſe hath made our worſt affefions ſo violent,and 
our better faculties ſo remiſs and negligent , that 
yertue hath no part in us but words of praiſe,our 
whole practice being conſecrated to ations of re- 
proach, The injuries, murthers, ſcandalous carri- 
ages, of one towards another, which in theſe days 
are ſorcadily offer: d and ſo impatizntly dig-:ited , 
will admit no fatisfaftion but private combat ; 
which in the firſt Monarchies was granted only a- 
gainſt ſtrangersaud forreign enemies, as the only 
"294 of Arms and wrath, and capable of that 
juſtice which the private ſword ould execute : for 
-y well perceived that thelc fingle battels were 
as ſparkles of civil d&iſcotd , and inteſtine Wars , 
although not ſo apparent in the general view of 
their >tate, yet as odious in particular, and as 
diſhonourable to good government. And if there 
were a true record of ſuch ashayc been cither lain 
or wounded within theſe forty years , cither in 
this Kingdome, or in France, or in Germany , by 
this licentious and bruitiſh cuſtom , I make no 
= but they would amount to a number capa- 

te of that fearful ſtile which is attributed to Ci- 
vil Wars, 


Neither is there any law , hoWti s or hard 
ſoever, that can give relief to this diſorder, but the 
reſtraint will draw on as great enormities, and as 
intollerable in a gooJ Government. Kotaris King 
of the Lombards forbade his Subjets this manner 
of combat : but ſhortly after he was conſtrained 
to recall the Edidt for the avoiding of greater evils, 
although he proteſted the thing to be inhumane 
and barbarous. The like Edi& was publiſhed in 
France by Philip the Fair ; but was within two 
years revoked again at the inſtant requeſt of his ſub- 
ze&,in regard of the Murthers and allaſſinates com- 
mitted in that Kingdomec, 


- The onely remedy that 1 find to take effet in &” 


this caſe, was that of late time which the Prince 


' of Melpbe in Piemont,inventcd to prevent this evil; 


oe perceiving how ordinary quarrels and blood- 
hed were in his Camp, he aſſigned a place between 
two bridges , for the performance of the Duelum, 
with this charge, that he that had the worſt, ſhould 
always be ſlain, and caſt from the bridge into the 
water, Thedangcr joined with diſhonour (which 
by this Decrecattended ſuch as undertook private 
combat) made the ſouldiers wiſer in their carriage, 
and put ancnd to thcir ſcdition ang civil diſcords. 


But that which is yet worſt of all is, that cuſtoni 
hath now made it ſo familiar,that every trifle ſeems 
eth ſufficient to call the matter to a private come 
bat , acroſs look calleth another Mans honour-in 
yn the word lyc is of as great conſequence 
as any ſtab or villany whatſoever. Whereat we 
may well wonder, how it hapneth , that we feell 
our ſelves ſo much exaſperated at the reproach of 
that vice, which we ſo ordinarily commit : for in 
the cuſtom of theſe times , to mM us the Lye 
is the greateſt injury that words can do unto us; 
and yet there is nothing more frequent in 'our 
mouth. It may be a pro in ournature, to 
ſtand chiefly in the defence of that corruption,untg 
which we are moſt ſubjeQ, 

I ſpeak not this to qualify the foulneſs of this 
vice; for I holda Lyer to be a monſter in nature, 
one that contemneth GO D, and feareth Man , 


as an antient Father ſaith : but to ſhew the crook- | 


cdncſs of our diſpoſition, in diſdaining to acknow- 
ledge that fault which we ſo commonly commit. 
But I would fain learn when honor firſt came to 
be meaſured with words: for from the beginning it 
was not ſo. Caeſar was often called to his fice 
Thicfand Drunkard , without any farther matter, 
and the liberty of inveCtives which great perſona- 
ges uſed one againſt another, as it began, ſo it cn- 
ded with words, And fo I think our Lyc might 
too; forTtake him that returneth the Lye, and ſo 
letteth it reſt until farther proof , to have as great 
advantage in the reputation of honour as the for« 
mer that firſt gave the diſgrace. 
Cicero findeth means to advertiſe 
dent , who baſtirg, raiſeththe 
the Enemy t0 a great ſlaughter, 


Czſar of this ac 
Siege , and punters 


S the Siege grew daily hotter aud: 
ſharper, and ſpecially for that a greas 


part of the Souldiers were .laid up 
with wounds , and the matter brought imto a 
few Mens bands that were able to make any 
defence, ſo they ſent out Letters and 
Meſſengers the more often to Czar : of whom 
ſome were takgn , and in the ſight of our Soul- 
diers tortured to death. There was one with- 
in the. place beſieged of the Nation of the Ner- 
vit, called Vertico , of boneft parentage who 
inthe beginning of the Siege had fled ts Ci- 
cero, and carried bimſelf faithfully in that ſer- 
vice. This man did Cicero chooſe , perſwa- 
ding him with bope of liberty, and ther 
eat rewards, to carry Letters to Czar, 
which be took, and having tyed them up in 
bis dart , travailled as a Gall, amongſt the 
Galles, without any ſuſpition, and ſo came 
to Czar, of whom be underſtood how dange- 
rouſly Cicero and the- Legion was beſet, 
Cz far having received thoſe Letters about 
the eleventh boxr of the day, diſpatched pre- 


ſently a Meſſenger to M, Craſſus the Trea- 
ſivrer , in the Conntry of the Bellovaci,twen- 


Czſar. 
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Cambray, 


. good not to expeti, He drew Forr 


ty five miles off, commanding the Legion to ſet 
out at midnight, and ſpeedily to come unto 
him. Crafſus ſet ont, and came along with 
the Meſſenger, He ſent another Poſt to Caius 
Fabius the Legate, to bring that Legion to the 
confines of the Atrebates, through which he 
was to paſi, And wrote in like manner to 
Labienus, that, if it ftood with the conveni- 
ency of the State, be ſhould bring bis Legion to 
the Territories of ' the Nervii : for the reſt of 
the Army that were further off , be t p 
- 
Horſe , or thereabouts, from the neareſt Win- 
zering-Camps. And, being advertiſed about 
the third bonr ( by the fore-runners) of 
Craſſus coming, he march:d that day Twenty 
miles. 

He made Crafſus Governor of Samarobri- 
na, and gave bim one Legion for the defence 
thereof s, in regard, that the Baggage of tbe 
whole Army, the Hoſt ages of the Provinces the 
publick, Tranſattions and Letters, together 
with all the Corn which he bad got for the 
proviſion of the Winter, was left in that place. 
Fabius, according to his direfions, without 
arty delay, met bim with bis Legion. 

Labienus underſtanding of tbe death of 
Sabinus, and the ſlaughter of #he Coborts , 
and knowing alſo , that the whole Forces of 


the Treviri were marchi 


Winter jt ation ſhould ſeem as a ſtealing away, 
be ſhould not be able to undergo the . hs of 
the Enemy, whom a late Vitiory bad made in- 
ſolent : and therefore informed Czar, by bis 
Letters, what danger it would be to draw the 
Legion from their Wintering Camp, relating 
what bad hapned amongft the Eburones, and 
bow that all the Forces of the Treviri, both 
Horſe and Foot , lay but three miles diftant 
from bis Camp. 

Czſar allowing of theſe reaſon bowſoever 
bir bope of three Legions was fallen unto 
two, yet bis whole truſt was in celerity, as 
the onely means of all their ſafeties: and 
Jo by great Fourneys came into the confines 
of the Nexvii z where be underſtood, by the 
Captives , bow matters paſſed with Cicero , 
and what danger he was in, At what time 
he perſwaded a certain borſemgn of the 
Galles , 'by great rewards offered unto bim , 
to rarry. a Letter wnto Cicero z which be 


ſent writ in Greck Charatiers , leaft bis 


purpoſes ſhould be diſcovered , if the Letter 
bad been intercepted : adviſing, that if be 
tonld not come to bis preſence , be ſhould tye 
it to the ſtring of « Dart, and ſo caft it in« 


rent a place as be could chuſe , fortifie 
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to the Fortificationt, He advertiſed then by 
his Letter , that he was on the way with 
the Legions, and would be there inftantly to 
raiſe tbe Siege, —_— to perſevere int 
his wonted gellantry, The Gall, fearing ſome 
danger , followed the direftions, and caft it 
into the Works by a Dart; which fell by 
chance upon @ Turret , and there fluck, two 
dayes before it was perceived : the third 
a ſoldier finding it, took it down, and broug 
i to Cicero 3 who read it publickly in the 
Aſſembly of the Soldiers, and put them all 
into exceeding great joy. And, at the ſame 
time, the [atk of their fires began a far 
off to be diſcovered, whic them out of 
all donbt of the approach File 1 ions, 
The Galles beiftly advertiſed thereof , 
their Diſcoverers , fi the Siege, and 
towards Czfar, with all their Power \, which 
conſiſted of 60000 Men, or thereabouts. Ci 
cero finding bimſelf at liberty , ſought out 
the ſame Vertico before mentioned, to carry 
——_ yay adviſing bim to be wary 
a uligent in bis ex niſyung | 
thoſe Letters, that R uy by left £ 
Siege , and turned all bis Forces towards 
_ ng x =©þ being brought unto Cz= 
ar about midnight , be certified bis 
the Contents thereof, pow ts : =o F4 


toward bim, incoxragement , to fight, The next day, as 
doubted, that if bis ſetting forward out of his ſoon as it E 


an to be light, be removed bis 
Camp, 4 b marched about four 
miles, be diſevered tbe multitude of the Ene- 
my beyond a great Valley and a River, It 
was a matter of exceeding danger, to gi 
Battel to ſo great a number, in a place of diſ- 
advantage : and, for as much as be knew, 
that Cicero was freed of the Siege, be t 
be might the better forbear to _ ſuch baflez 
and thereupon ſate down, and in as indiffe- 
d bis 
Camp. Which being of it ſelf very line, as 
not a og Seven thouſand men, and 
thoſe wit any Carriages ;, yet be leſſened 
it as much as be could, by narrowing the uſit« 
al Streets thereof, to the end be might the bet» 
ter defend it, if bappily the Enemy might be 
drawn to ingage himſelf ſeriouſlyin any at« 
tempt upon the ſame, In ibe mean time, 
bard ſent ont Diſcoverers into all parts, be 
informed bimſelf , which way be might moſt 
conveniently paſs over the V alley, 

The ſame day, after ſmall incounters of the 
Cavalry at the water, either party contained 
themſelves within their Fortifications : the 
Galles, as expelling greater Forces, which 
were not yet come, and Ceſar , that by @ 

Q 


counterfeis 
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counterfeit fear, be might draw the E to 
the _ Hs be = lodged, on this fide 
the L alley, and ſo firike the Battel before bis 
Camp z and, if be could not bring it ſo about, 
then, diſcovery of the wayes, to paſs the 
F alley, and the River with leſs danger, As 
it began to be day-light, the Cavalry of the 
Enemy came near unto the Camp, and began 


to chirmiſh with our Horſemen. Czar, of 


ſet purpoſe, commanded the Horſemen 10 fall 
back, and to betakg themſelves into the Tons 
end withall, to fortifie their Camp on all ſides 
with a bigher Rampier, to ftop up the Gates 3 
and, in doing of theſe things , to carry them- 
ſelves tumultuouſly, and with a feigned ſhow 
of great fear. With which inducements, the 
Enemy was ſo drawn on, that be brought over 
all bis Forces, and imbaitelled them in an un- 
equal and diſadvantageous place, Our men 
being drawn from the Rampier ( to make the 
matier more apparent ) they were imboldened 
to come nearer, and to caft weapons, from all 
parts, into our Worky : ſending Heralds round 
about, with Proclamation , That if any Gall 
or Roman, would come over unto them before 
the third bour, be ſhould be _ into of 
ſafe protefiion 3 but , after that time , there 
Pas Shoe of any ſuch reception. dg 
did ſo contemn our party , that whereas t 
Ports were ſhut up for a ſhew, with a ſingle 
row of Turfs, to the end they might appear to 
be made wp in ſuch manxer , that they could 
ot be broken open; ſame of them began to 
break down the Rampier with their bands , 
and others to fill up the ditches; 

Which Ceſar perceiving , ſallied out at all 
the Ports at nes an Fae out its 
valry , the Exemy ſo nly to flight, 
= 2 of them reſiſted, by way of fight- 
ing : in ſo much, as be a great number 

them , and put them all beſides their 
Armes, But , becauſe he feared to follow 
them far , in regard of the Woods and Bogs 
that lay in their paſſage, ( being unwilling to 
hazard bimſelf upon the leaft occaſion of dan- 
ger } be returned with all bis Forces in ſa- 
firs, and the ſelf-ſame day came to Cicero; 

bere be admired the Towers, the Mantlets 
and Works which were begun and prepared 
by the Enemy: and, drawing ont the Legi- 
0#, be found, that the tenth man had not eſ- 
caped without wounds. . By all which cir- 
. cxemftances be underſtood, with what danger 


: and valonr the buſineſs hed been carried. 


. He commended Cicero and the Legion ac- 
cording to their merit; calleth out by name 
ſuch Centurions and Tribunes of the Soldiers, 


« 


as by teſtimony of Cicero were found to have 
deſerved extraordinarily in that ſervice z in- 
formed himſelf by the Captives , of the cer« 
tainty of Sabinus and Cotta's misfortune, 
The next day he ſpake publickly to the Sol- 
diers, opened the particulars of that matter, 
and then ' ſeaſoned them with comfort and 
incouragement z ſhewing, that the loſs which 
bappened, through the fault and temerity of a 
Legate, was to be born with better patie nce ; 
and the rather, for as much as by the aſſiſt« 
ance of the immortal gods , and by their own 


vertue, the loſs was redeemed in ſuch a fa« © 


ſpion, as neither the Enemy did long joy it, 
nor themſelves were long afflited with grief 
for the ſame, | 


OBSERV ATION. 


Tz paſſages in this Chapter are of great va- 
riety, and do give occaſion of much diſcourſe. 
But that which is moſt remarkable, is, that 
to exceed in Forces and Troops of men, may be a 
means to bring a Party to an overthrow : for, an 
extraordinary power doth alwayes beget an opi- 
nion ſorting to their own d and can hardly 
think of any other end, then that which ſutcth 
with ſecurity , and victorious ſucceſs; which be- 
ing croſſed in any material circumſtance, and put 
beſides the courſe of their intendments, whereby 
they fail of what they cxpetted, doth conſequent- 
1y draw all the other way, and changeth hope in» 
to miſhap: as it fared here with the Galles 
npon Caeſars ſudden ſallying out of the Camp. 


CHAP, XXIL 


The Chmmotions of the States of Gallia. Induci- 
omarus attempting great matters, is ſlain , and 
the Countrey quieted, 

N the mean time, the report of Czſars vis 
(| Gory was carried toLabienus, with incre- 

dible Speed, through the Countrey of thoſe 
of Rheims : in ſo much, as being Fifty miles 
dift ant from that place, where Cicero win- 
tered, and that the overthrow was given about 
tbree of the clock, in the afternoon, there was a 
ſhout at the Camp-gate before midnight ; 
whereby the men Fheims congratulated 


Labienus for that Vitiory, The fame where- 


Caſar, 


of being carried to the Treviri, Inducioma- * 


rus, that purpoſed the next day to befiege La- 

bienus, fled, in the night time, and carried all 

bis Forces back to the Treviri, Czfar re- 

manded Fabius, with bis Legion, into their 

winter ftations : He bimſelf, with three Le- 

gions, determined to Winter about Samaro- 
brina. And, for as much as there were ſuch 
commotions throughout all Gallia , bimſelf re- 
ſolved to abide with the Army all the Win- 
ter, For, upon the news of the overthrow of 
Sabinus 
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Sabinits, almoſt all ths States of Gallia did 
enter into a conſultation of Wat ; ſent Meſ- 
ſengers and Ambaſſadors into all parts, to 
_— overtures for future reſolutions, and to 
underſtand in what place the War might beſt 
be ſet on foot 3 holding their Conventicles by 
night , in ſecret aud deſert places: in ſuch 
manner, as there paſſed not a day, during all 
that Winter , which browght not ſome new 
care or trouble to Czſar, whilſt be was daily 
advertiſed of new meetings , and conſpiracies 
amoneg(t the Galles 

Among ſt others, be bad intelligence from L. 
Roſcius the Legate, whom he had ſet over the 
thirteeuth Legion, That great Forces of thoſe 
States.and Cities of the Galles, that are cal- 
led Armoricz , were aſſembled together to 
fight againſt him, and were come within eight 
miley of bis Camp: but, underſtanding of 
Czſars V iftory, they fell backin ſuch a fas 
ſhion, as though they meant to flye away. But 
Czar, having called unto biz the Princes, 
and chief men of every State, terrifying ſome, 
as ſeeming to underſtand their Complotments, 
and perſwading others, kept a great part of 
Gallia in obedience. Howbeit, the Senones, 
(a ſtrong People, and of great authority a- 
mongſt the Galles ) went about, by a publick, 
decree, to kill Cavarinus, whom Czſar had 
ſet to by King over them ; (whoſe brother Mo- 
ritaſgus, at Czſar's coming into Gallia, and 
whoſe Anceſtors formerly were poſſeſſed of 
that Kingdom ) which be percerving , fled 
away, and was proſecuted to the very borders, 
* and ſo driven as well out of bis private bouſe, 
as of bis Kingdom. And, baving ſent Em- 
baſſadors to Czar, to ſatisfie bim herein , 
whereas be commanded the whole Senate to 
come unto him, they refuſed to obey his war- 
rant, So much it prevailed amongſt barba- 
rous people, that there were ſome found that 
durſt avouch the undertaking of a War Which 
made ſuch an alteration in the minds of all 
men; that beſides, th: Hedui, and the State 
of Rheims , whom Czſar had in great fa- 
wour and reſped. ( the one for their 'ancient 
and perpetual fidelity to the People of Rome, 
and the other, for their late ſervices in the 
War of Gallia ) there was almoſt no State 
free from ſuſpicion. In ſo much, as I know 
not well, whether it may not be wondred at or 
no, as well for many other reaſons, as ſpeci> 
ally for that oy greatly grieved , that they, 
who excelled a 
Armes, bad now loſt their reputation ſo far, 
as they were forced to bear the yoke of the 
People of Rome. 
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other Nations in deeds of 


The Treviri and Induciomaris loft #9» 
time of all that winter, but ſent Commiſſio- 
ners beyond the Rhene, ſolliciting the Cities, 
and promiſing Moneys, with confident aſſu- 
rance, that the greateſt part of our Army was 
already cnt off, aud that which was left was 
but a ſmall remainder of the ſame : and yet, 
for all that , no people of the Germans could 
be perſwaded to paſs the Rhene. For, ba- 
ving twice made trial, to their coſt , in the 
War of Arioviſtus, and in the paſſage of the 
* Tenchtheri , they would tempt fortune no 
further. 

Induciomarus caſt down from his | 
notwithſt anding, train and gather F og 
Horſes from the bordering States, and, with 
great rewards,drew unto him baniſh'd and con- 
demned men from all parts of Galliaz and, 
did thereby get ſuch an —_ throughout all 
that Continent, that Embaſſadors came flocks 
ing unto him from all quarters, and ſought 
bis favour both in publick, and private. Whew 
be underſtood, that men made to him of their 
own accord,and that on the one ſide,theSenones 
and Carputes were inſtigated with a remem- 
brance of their offences and,on the other ſide,the 
Nervii and Aduatici made proviſion of wat 
againſt the Romans, and that he ſhould not 
want voluntary Forces, if be did but once go 
out of his Confines he gave order to call a 
Councel of Armes : which, according to the 
manner of the Galles , was alwayes th? be- 
ginning of a War , being ſuch, as conſtrained 
all the men that were of years, by 
Law of the Land, to aſſemble together in 
Armes : and, he that came laſt, was, in the 
fight of all the reſt, put to death with exqui- 
ſite torture. In that Conncel, be took order to 
Proclaim Cingetorix, the Chief of the other 
Fatiion , and bis Son in Law (who, as we 
have before declared, bad followed Czfar,and 
not left him in any of thoſe ſervices ) a Tray- 
tor to the State, and that bis goods ſhould be 
confiſcated, | 

That being done, be publiſhed in the Coun- 
cel, that he was ſent for by the Senones and 
the Carnutes, and many other States of Gal- 
lia: whether he meant to go through the Ter« 
ritories of the inhabitants of Rhemes 3 and, 
that he would harry and waſte their Conmry z 
But, firſt his purpoſe was, to takg the Camp 
of Labienus, and, accordingly gave order 
what be wonld have done. Vw being 
in a Camp exceedingly fortified, as well by 
Nature as by Art, did not fear any danger 
that might happen to bimſelf or the Legion ; 
but rather ftudied, not to let paſs any occaſion 

Q 2 to 


the Common 
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to carty the matter handſomely , and to pur- 
poſe. And therefore, =_ advertiſed by Cin- 
getorix, and bis Allies, what Speech Inducio- 
marus had delivered in the Councell, he ſent 
Meſſengers to all the confining Cities, and com- 
manded Horſemen to be ſent unto bim by a 
certain day. 

In the mean time, Induciomarus rid p 
and down almoſt every day, with all bis Caval- 
ry under his Camp \, ſometimes to view the 
fite thereof , otherwhile to Parlee, or elſe to 
terrifie the Soldiers: and, bis Horſemen, for 
the moſt part, would caſt their weapons within 
tbe Rampier. Labienus kept all bis men with- 
#n the Fortifications , and did what be could 
to make the Enemy believe, that he was ſore 
afraid, And, as Induciomarus came daily 
with greater contempt to the Camp, one night, 
having taken in the Cavalry of the bordering 
Cities , which he bad formerly ſent for , be 
kept all bis party ( by good guarding ) with- 
in bis Camp , with ſack diligence , that their 
reception could not poſſibly be bruited abroad, 
or carried tothe Treviri. In the mean time, 
Induciomarus , according to bis wonted cu- 
ftome, approached near the Camp, and there 
ſpent a great part of the day : the Horſemen 

caſt their weapons, and with words of high re- 
proach , called out our men to fight, without 


any word given in anſwer by them, And, a © Thouſand, - 
little before the Evening , 'as they diſperſed * And thus cndeth the Fifth Commentary, 
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themſelves and departed, upon a ſudden, L2> 
bienus let out all the Cavalry at two Ports, 
commanding them, that after the Enemy was 
put to flight ( which he ſaw would neceſſcri- 
ly happen) that every one ſhould make after 
Induciomarus 3 and, that no man ſhould (6 
much as wound any other Enemy, before they 
ſaw bim ſlain \, being very unwilling to give 
bim time to eſcape, while the Soldiers were in- 
gaged with the reſt : and propounded preat 
rewards to them that ſlew him. He ſent out 
alſo ſeveral Cohorts to aſſiſt the Horſe. For- 
tune made good that direftion: for, as all made 
after one, Induciomarus was ſurpriſed in the 
Foord of a River, and ſlain; and bis head was 
brought back into the Camp. The Horſemen 
returning , ſlew as many of the reſt as they 
could take. This thing being known, all the 
Forces of the Eburones and Nervii, which 
were met together, departed home z, and, after 
that time, Czar bad Gallia better fetled in 


quietneſs. 
OBSERVATION, 


S the misfortune which befell Sabinus and 
Cotta, put all Gallis into troubles, and 
Commotions; ſo the head of Indutiomarus 
reduced all into peace, According as it is ſaid of 
the Spaniard, that, in ſome caſes, one man is worth 
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The ARGUMENT. 


His Summers Commentary ſetteth forth the malice of an 
Enemy , that refuſeth open Encounter, but keeping him- 

ſelf in the faſtneſs of his holds , forceth the adverſe party either to 
leave him untouched , or to {eek him out upon diſadvantage : to- 
gether with ſuch caſualties annexed to the matter, as the power 
of fortune doth commonly intermingle with ſuch occurrences : 
as alſo the manners and faſhions of life then in uſe amongſt the 


Germans and Galles. 


CHAP, I. 


Czſar fearing a greater commotion in Gallia, muſte. 
retb more Forces. 


KESAR for many rea- 
ſons expetting greater 
WES tronbles in Gallia, ap- 

FAS pointed M, Silanus,and 
C. Antiſtius Reginus, 
and T. _—_— Le. 
Lf RGA gates in bis Army, to 

/ Bt, =) —_— a new rs. and 
muſter up more Souldiers ; and withal be in- 
treated, Cneius Pompeius Proconſut , foraſ= 
much as he continued at the City , about pub- 
lick buſineſſes , that he would recal to their 
enſigns , and ſend unto him ſuch Souldiers , 
as were before diſcharged of the Conſuls Oath, 
far he thought it very material for the future 
time , tothe opinion of the Galles , when they 
ſhould ſee Ttaly ſo mighty, that if they had 
received any loſs by the caſualties of War , 
they could not only in a ſhort time make a ſup- 
ply thereof þut augment their Army with greg« 


ter forces. Which when Pompey bad grant- 
ed, both for the good of the Commonwealth , 
and Czfars friendſhip , the choice being ſpee= 
dily by bis Miniſters performed , before the 
winter was ended , three Legions were inrol» 
led and brought unto him , whereby the num< 
ber of coborts were doubled, which were loſt 
with Q, Titurius, and withall be made expe 
rience both by the ſpeed and by the forces , 
what the wealth —_ diſcipline of the people of 
Rome cowld do. 


The Firſt OBSERV A TION, 


otwithſtanding any former purpoſe, I will 

begin this Commentary with the manner of 

the choice which the Romans uſed when they 
muſtr<d Souldiers for an intended War : and will 
lay it firſtdown as the baſis and groundfil of all mi- 
litary architecture , and carried by them with ſuch 
a ceremonious and grave reſpe& , as might beſt 
expreſs the ſcriouſnels of the aftion, and make 
the Souldiers underſtand what conſequence the ſe» 
quel impottee, Polybius, whoonly remaineth of 
them that have written of the ancient faſhion of 
the Roman War , amongſt other partsof their diſ- 
cipline, hath Icft unto poſterity a yy "xs 
rclation, 


Thirteen 
founds 
Nerclirg or 
thereabouts 


_ relation of their muſters and inrolments, which 


= the help of other Hiſtorics may be thus under- 
ſtocd. . 
Upon the choice of their Conſuls in the begiri- 
ning of every year, their cuſtceme was to enrol 
four legions, two for cither Conſul, At which 
enrolment they firſt choſe fourteen Tribunes out of 
the body of their Gentlemen , whom they called 
Equites, Theſe fourteen were ſuch as had ſeryea 
five years in the Wars, whereby they became cli- 
gible of that dignity. And again, they choſe ten 
other Tribunes out of the Commonalty, being ſuch 
as had ſ-en ten years ſervice : grounding this cuſtom 
upon another law, which commanded the Equites 
to ſerve ten, and the Pedites or Commons twenty 
whole years before they could be freed and dit- 
charged from the Wars, An1 therefore accord- 
ing 10 the proportion of their ſtipendary time , as 
the Equites were admitted Tribunes at five years, 
fo were the legionary footmen at ten, as at half 
their compleat time of ſerving in the Wars. The 
general reſpe& which the Romans had in the choice 
of every particular Man , from the higheſt to the 
loweſt , was included in the circumſtances of their 
age, and of their wealth. The age which they 
deemed fit to endure the labors of war, was from 
ſeventeen tofix and forty , for ſo ſaith Tubero con- 
cerning the firſt limit of military ability , that Ser- 
vius did inrol ſouldiers from the age of ſeventeen 
years, adjudeing ſuch to be fit for the ſervice of 
Common=weale. And Cenſorinus expreſſeth the 
ſecond with an etymology of the name , where he 
ſaith , that Men were called Fuvenes unto the age 
of forty ſix years , Quod rempublicamin re militari 
offemt juvare , becaule till then they were able to 
help and ſcrye their Country in War, In this abi- 
lity of years we are to underſtand that the law re- 
quired every Man to perfect the compleat number 
of twenty years ſtipend ; if there were occaſion 
of ſo many Wars in that ſpace of nine and twenty 
years, which is comprehended between ſeventeen 
and forty fix, The wealth, which is the ſecond cir-= 
cvmitance that made Men capable of military dig- 
nity, was neccſlarily required to amount to the 
valuc of Drachmas quadringentas , as Polybius ſaith, 
which by the Latine phraſe was termed gquaterna mil- 
lia aris : ſuch as were not worth ſo much, were 
neglected in this choice , and reſerved for ſea ſer- 
Vice: neither was it lawful for any Man to attain 
ro any office or magiſtracy within the City, until 
he had merited ten years ſtipend, Upon a reſolu- 
tion to make an inrolment , which wasalmoſt evc- 
Ty year, the Conſuls did proclaimaday , when all 
Mcn of military age , were to preſent themſelves, 
Lipon which day the Roman youth being afſembled 
in theCity, and then in the Capitol, the fourteen 
Tribunes , ele&cd out of the body of the Fquites, 
divided themſelves according as they were choſen 
by the people into four parts ; foraſmuch as in 
former time , the whole Forces of their Empire 
conſiſted of four Legions or Regiments , whereof 
1 have diſcourſed at large in the former Book. And 
the four Tribunes firſt choſen , were allotted to the 
firſt Legion , the three next to the ſecond Legion , 
the four other to the third , and the three lait to 
the fourth. In like manner the ten Tribunes which 
were taken out of the common body of the peo- 
ple, divided themſelves into four parts : and the 
two firſt choſen , were inrolled in the firſt legion , 
the three next in the ſecond legion, the two follow 


Obſervations upon CASAR S 


ing in the third legion , and the three laſt in the 
fourth. By which ingenious and diſcreet allotment, 
itcame to pals, that the Communaltywere inter- 
mingled in the Government of their Armies with 
the Gentlemen , in ſuch an excellent mixture, that 
the Equites were cither ſuperior or equal to the 
Plebeit ; notwithſtanding that every Legion had an 
equal number of Tribunes, The cleCtion being 
thus far carried , the Tribunes of every Legion ſat 
them down by themſelves : the people being divi- 
ded firſt into their Tribes , #nd then into their 
claſſes and centuries,caſting lots which Tribe ſhould 
be taken ; and out of that Tribe , whereon the lot 
fell, they drew four men, as equal as they could , 
both in age an4 habitude , who being brought 
forth, the Tribunes of the firſt Legion made the 
firſt choice of one of thoſe four ; then the Tri- 
bunes of the ſecond Legion had their choice , they 
of the third Legion took the next , and the fourth 
had the laſt man, And again, out of the ſame 
Tribe, were other four choſen ; and then the 
Tribunes of the ſecond Legion began firſt to make 
their choice , and ſo conſequently the firſt Legion 
had the laſt man, Again fone other being choſen, 
the Tribunes of the third Legion had the firſt cleCti- 
on, and in that courſe the ſecond Legion had the 
laſt man. And by this alternate and ſucceſſive 
election it came to pals, that every Legion was 
equally compounded , both in quality and in num - 
ber, The jinrolement proceeding in this manner , 
until their numbers were full; the Tribunes of eve- 
ry Legion aflembled their ſeveral Troops together, 
and took one out of every Regiment , and gave an 
oath unto him that he ſhould execute and obey,ac- 
cording to his power , whatſocyer was command- 
cd him by his General: the reſt being particularly 
called , were ſworn to keep the ſame oath, which 
their fore-man had taken, Andthus we ſee both 
who were the electors, who were cligible , and 
the manner of their choice, Wherein we may vb- 
ſerve what means they uſed to ingage every parti- 
cular Man , with an intereſt in the general cauſe : 
for they thought it not ſufficient to force Men out 
by publick authority , and to bind them fimply to 
that ſervice, by the mandates of their Empire , 
conſidering the labors and difficultics of War, 
which oftentimes are ableto dull the edge of the 
greateſt ſpirit, and ro cauſe omiſſions of duty in 
the moſt honeſt and obedient minds; but they tycd 
them Likewiſe with ſuch particular reſpevts, as die 
both concern the poſſeſſions of their fortune, and 
the Religion of their ſoul, For it is obſerved con- 


, cerning Mans aCtions, that unlefs the mind do faith- 
fully aftect the execution , it may be carricd with 


ſuch a perfunCtory ſervice , as ſhall betray the true 
intent to no effect, and deceive the end of that 
which was promiſed by defignment. And there- 
fore they refuſed to ihrole any man that had not a 
convenient. proportion cf wealth, to maintain a 
ſtedfaſt and well-reſolved courage , and to ſettle 
the mct.ons of a ſtaggering mind , when they be- 
thcught themſelves that the publick dutics where- 
in they were ingaged , were the defenſive powers 
of their Empire , and the means whereby the pub- 
lick weale continued happy : and ſo by conſequence 
their private fortunes were aſſured from violence, 
ard preſerved only by an effeftual obſervance of 
their military diſcipline, I grant that it isnot al- 
together wealth that doth grace and fcrmalize the 
actions of men ; for in ſome caſes penury and want 

makes 


Fn5 


Lis. VI. 


men more yalarous, range the anſwer which 
a ſouldicr once made to Luculus; 


Ibis eo quo vis , qui zonam perdidit, inquis. 
whaher you will £180 rape bis purſe. 


Notwithſtanding , for as much as the publick 


cauſe is cither miſpriſed or well affected, according »cight Legions. 


as it doth concern every Man in particular 1 as who 
will doubt of the uttermoſt dili of thoſe Ma- 
riners , that have their Veſſel fraught with their 
own goods ? or contrarywife , who will blame 2 


mercenary Pilot for making peace with death , 
with the loſs of Cob Mena Fchandiſe for Pa- 
wie e bene eſt; That's a mans Country 
whetche is well , as one truly faith ; aud the cſti- 
mation we have of this life , is entertained onely 
by the benefits we hold by our life : therefore it 
much importeth a State to have ſuch Agents to nc- 
gotiate the publick buſineſſes , as arc ingaged in 
the ſame by the intereſt of their own particular, 
Neither was it ſufficient in that Government to 
chooſe Men of ability both in their body and in 
their ſubſtance , but they found it to 
bind their conſcience with a religions conſecration, 
and to ſwear a faithful obedience to their General, 
which with the reverence of the place , being the 
Capitol , and other ceremonies of Majeſty attend» 
ing the inrolment,doth manifeſtly ſhew how much 
the Romans imputcd to this part of their —_ 
being the foundation of the ſequel of that action, 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


ondly, I obſerve the benefit which an opulent 

and able State may make cf any loſs or misfor- 
tune received by an cnemy : which confiſteth 
chiefly in the reinforcing , or if it may be, in the 
redoubling of ſuch Troops as the caſualties of war 
have conſumed, For it much abateth the ſpirit of 
a people, and turneth the pride of a victory into 
diſcuuragement and faintneſs of heart , when they 
ſee their beſt and molt fortunate indeavors atchieve 
nothing but a reiteration of their labors , andare 
driven to begin again that work which with much 
difficulty and hazard they had once overcome, For 
it is the end that maketh any labour to be underta- 
ken, being otherwiſe nothing but a pain of the bo- 
dy and vexation of the ſpirit, And therefore when it 
ſhall be found cither circular , or of many con- 
frontments , before it can anſwer the d ents 
of our mind, we chooſe rather to for coN- 
tentment which the accompliſhment of our defies 


would afford us, then to buy it with ſuch a meaſure 


of trouble , asexccedeth which the proporti- 
on of our means ſcemeth able to-<ffe&, In 

whereof the ancient of the world , made a 
eask of this quality , to be one of Hercules labors , 
by feigning the ſerpent Aydre to be ofthis nature, 
that when one head was ſmitten off, two other 
hcads out preſently from the ſame ſtump: 
and ſo his labor multiplied his travel , and his valor 
increaſed the difficulry of his work, If wis Ceſars 
cuſtom in other cales , to have ſucha beginning of 
ſtrength at his firſt eutrance into a War, as by con- 
tinuance might be augmented, and rather increaſe 
than decay up. n the reſiſtance of an enemy, So 
h: began the war in Galis with fix Legions , con- 
tinucd it with eight, and ended it with ten: he be- 
ganthe civil War but with one Legion; he arrived 


at Brunduſcum with ſix ; he followed Pompey into 
Greece with fifteen thouſand foot and five thouſand 
horſe; and ended that War with two and twenty 
thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe. He began the 
War at Alexandris , with three thouſand two han- 
dred foot , and cnded it with fix Legions, He be- 
gan the Warin Africk, with fix , and ended it with 
n\] thus he imitated natural mo» 
tion , being ſtronger inthe end than in the begin- 
ing, and made his Army as a plant like to grow 
great , and ſprout out into many branches, rather 
than todic or decay for want of ſtrength or freſh 
reinforcing, 


CHAP. II 


The Treviti ſollicite tbe Germans and ſome of the 
States of Gallia, Czſar carrieth four Legions in- 
10 the Territories of the Nervii. 


Nduciomarus being ſlain, as is related 

| in the former Book, the * Treviri gave 
the Government unto his Kinsfolk, who 

intermitted no time to ſollicite therr borderers 
with the Germans, and to promiſe them Mo- 
ney for the Wars, When they could not pre- 
vail with their Neighbors , they tryed thoſe 
that were farther off , and having found ſome 
that bearkened to their deſigns , they confirm= 
ed their League with a mutual oath , givin 
pledges for aſſurance of Money , and withall , 
they drew Ambiorix 2nto their ſociety dud 
confederation. Which things being known , 
Czlar perceiving the preparations which is 
every part were made for War, the a Ner- 
vii, b Aduatici', and the c Menapii, with 
oll the Germans onthe other ſide of the Rhene 
to be in Arms , the Senones not to come bei 
ſummoned, but to be in council with the * Cax= 
nutes _ ro bordering States , the Ger- 
mans ts be ſolicited with often Embalſages 
the Treviri z be held it beſt to mg = 
ſooxer than beretofore he was accuſtomed. And 
therefore before the winter was en4ed , with 
foxr Legions that lay next together, he entred 
ſuddenly upon the confines of the Nervii, and 
baving taken a great number of men and cat= 
tel, before they could either makg head or fly 
away , be diſtributed the booty to the Souldi- 
ers , waſted the Countrey , canſed the 
ts come in, and to give pledges unto bim. That 
buſineſs being ſpeedily ended , be brought the 
Legions back again into their wintering Camps. 


His examplary courſe of preceeding in puni- 
ſhing ſome one for the offences of ney heel 

ever been held the beſt means tb repreſs re» 
bellious and fatious motions, as well amongſt par- 
ticular ſubjetts which do conſpire again the com- 
mon Policy of a State, as alſo of ſuch inf-riout 
Citics and States, a9 ſhall entertain a confederacy 
prejudicial 


Czlar. 

® Parr ofthe 
Dioceſe of 
Colen, 


4 Tournay, 
þ "eaumont, 
e Gueldres. 


* Chartres* 


Exemplary 
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vrejudictal to the Soveraignty of an Empire: for, 
j1 al! ſuch combinations , the undertakers are 
ever more confident in the affiſtance and mutual 
incouragement of each others affent and forward- 
neſs, then {1. the ſtrength of their own particular 
mzans. For, the mind propounding a courſe con- 
trary toa verttous direction, is alwaycs ſuſpicious 
and miltraſtful of the iffue : for, as honeſt motions * 
ati4 conceptions bf the heart, are attended with 
4ffurance , ſo doth difidency wait upon indire& 
and perfidious defignments. And thence it hap- 
peneth, that when the inward thoughts can afford 
no means of emboldening , they commonly rely 
upon each others example, and do make the attion 
to appear honeſt unto themſelves, for as much as 
ſo many aſſociates do approve it, For the pre- 
yention whereof in the Continent of Gallia, Ceſar 
firſt layed a heayy hand upon the Nervii, being 
well affured , that as rebellious motions are 
ſtrengthened, and drawn on, by the mutual exam- 
le of conſpiring members, ſo they may be weak- 
ed and extinguiſhed by the exemplary ruine and 
ſubverſion of ſome one or more of the ſaid mem- 
bers, which: is as forcible to difſwade, as the other 
to encourage : ſuting right with the tenor of Ju- 
ſtice, which ought to be catried in ſuch ſort a- 
>2inſt Offenders, that, by the pnniſhment of ſome 
Few, the fear may touch all. . According as the 
Poct deſcribeth the nature and cffe&t of Thun- 
der 3 


Tyſe Pater media nimborum in note coruſca 
Fulmina molitur dextra, quo maxima mtu 
\Terra tremit, fugere fere, & mortalia cords = 
Per gentes bumilis ſtatuit pavor ; ille flagranti 
Aut Athon , aus Rhodopca, aut alta Ccraunia 
* Dejicit. (dextra 


The whole earth -trembled , but one hill ouly 


- ſmoaked for it. 


Upon extra« 
ordinary 
ſervice, the 
ſoldier ex- 
traordinari- 
ly reward- 
ed, 


| before himſelf. And fo, for the m 


Lib, 1.civil, 
bell. 


The ſecond OBSERVATION. 


Geo the' I obſerve, the reſpe& which Ceſar had 


D to the extraordinary labour of his Soldiers : 
for , whereas they were drawn out of their 
Wintcring-Camps before Winter was ended, and 
were carried unſeaſonably upon a ſervicgg he re- 
warded them with the booty and ſpoil of the Enc- 
my, contrary to the ordinary courſe of the Koman 
warfare, which reſerved cither all , or the moſt 
part thereof, for the publick Treaſury , and left 
the Soldier to his ſtipendary entertainment. Which 
is a point very obſervable in the carriage of a 
War: wherein are required, as well eminent and 
extraordinary attempts, as common and uſual du- 
tics; and, in the judgement of a wiſe Commane 
der, are thought worthy their anſwerable rc- 
wards, At the ficge of Gergovia, as it followeth in 
the Seventh Commentary, Z.Fabius a Centurion 
told his companions, that the booty and pillage 
which he, had (got at the taking of Avaricum, 
would not ſuffer any man to get up upon the wall 
part, it fal- 
leth out, that honourable attempts; being honou- 
rably rewarded, do, as ſeed ſown in good ground, 
multiply the increaſe of like vertuous aCtions, 
And this was one principal means which he uſed, 
19 give courage and valour to his Souldiers; as 
when he went. to-get Spain from Pompey and that 


Fadtion, hz borrowed money cf the Tribures and 
Centurions, and gave it in to the Soldiers, 
whereby he gained ( as the faith) two advanta: 
gcs, quod pignore aninies Cemurionum devinxit, ©5 
largitione redemit milictum voluntates, for he enga- 
ged the Centurions to him whilſt he had this 
pledge from them, and by his largeſs purchaſed 


the good will of the Soldiers. 
CHAP. II 
| Cxfar ſummoneth & general Council, and carrieth 
bis Army againſt tbe Senones, 


General Council or meeting of all 
A the States of Gallia, being ſum- 

moned ," according to bis firſt reſo- 
lution, in the beginning of the Spring, where- 
ar all the reſt, ſeving #be Senones, Carnutes, 
and the Treviri made their appearance z be 
conceived of it as the beginning of war and 
defeftion, and ther etting all other things 
aſide, be transferred the Connicl to the City 
of Paris iz: the confines of the Senones,wbich, 
in the time of their fatbersbad united their 
State unto them, but were beld clear of this 


Caſar. 


confederacy, This thing being publiſhed from 


the Tribunal, the ſame day be carried the Le- 
gions againſt the Senones, and, by great jour- 
neys came into their Country. His coming la- 
ing known, Acco, the chiefeſt Author of that 
Rebellion, commanded the multitude to go in« 
zo the Cities and Towns of defence: but, as 
they endeavoured , before it could be accom- 
Pliſhed, news was brought, that the Romans 
were already come; whereby they neceſſarily 
left off their purpoſe, and ſent Ambaſſadors to 
Czar to intreat for favour. They uſed the 
mediation of the Hedui, whoſe State bad of 
old time been in faith and league with the 
Romans. Czfar, at the ſuit of the Hedui, 
did willingly afford them pardon, and accept= 
ed their excuſe , for as muth as be Jute 
the ſummer time fitter to be ſpent in the War 
which was coming on-bim, rather then in mat= 
ter of queſtion and j ut: and, having 
commanded an Cake pledges, be delivered 
them to be kept by the Hedui. The Car- 
nutes likewiſe ſent Meſſengers and Pledges, 
and, by the intreaty of the men of Rhemes, 
whoſe Clients they were, received the ſame 
anſwers. Cxfar ended the Conncil , and 
commanded Horſemen to be ſent hins from all 
the States of Gallia. 
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The fir OBSERVATION. 


T ſhall not ſeem impertin:nt to the Reader, 
T thar I take occaſion here to ſay ſom:what 
touching the ule and benefit of this Parlia- 


" ment, or Councel-g-neral, wherein all the States 


of Gali, or at the leaſt ſuch as did acknow- 
ledg2 the Roman Soveraignty, preſented their fo- 
alty, and were mutual witneſſes of each others 
all:geince. Concerning which , we are to un- 
de.ſta1d, that, as all natural bodies have a tranſt- 
tory b:ing, depending upon motion and function 
of parts; ſo ſpecially States and Commonweals, 
as ſympathizing with natural cauſes, have no cer- 
tain continuance in one and the ſame being, but 
are ſubje to the alteration of time and fortune, 
and do paſs the ages of a natural life , from in- 
cy growing to b:tter ſtrength, until it cometo 
the beſt perfection which years can afford it, and 
then decaying again by like degrees, even to the 
period and death of that policy. For remedy 
whereof, and for the prevention of any weaken- 
ing diſcaſc , which might inf-& either the whc1: 
powers of the body, or ſo poſſcſs any part there- 
of, as it might thereby prove, either dangerousor 
unprofitable, amongſt other helps, theſe Councils 


and Meetings have been thought neceſlary;, 


wherein every particular State and City had ſome 
of their ſociety preſent, as well to open their 
ievances, if any were, an1 to ſeek caſe and re- 
icf, by way of Treaty and Diſpute, as alſo to re- 
ccive juch direftions and mandates , as the wiſ- 
dome of the Prince ſhould think mect- for their 
Government. For, as this common Council, or 
general aſſembly, may well be termed the pulſe 
of a politick body, whcreby the true ſtate and 
temperature thereof is diſcerned : fo is it allo as 
a Treaty or Parlce, and a renewing of the condi- 
tions of Peace between the head and the mem- 
2rsz where — and obedience being mu- 
tually propounded, do concurr in the eſtablithing 
of true and perfe&t "Govenment. And, this is 
that, which the Politiciaus of later time, do, in 
their Writings, call the reducing of a Common- 
weal to the frt beginning : for, the noiſome and 
ſuperfluous humors , being, by this means, purged 
and abated, the Body of the Publick Weal is re- 
fined, into ſuch true and natural Elements, and 
ſetled, in that diſpoſition of health, as may give 
great hope of long continuance. Beſides this uſe, 
and bencfit of thcie Afſemblies, there were many 
neceſſary buſineſſes- concluded, and many things 
agreed unto, ſerving to the maintainance of War, 
againſt Partics and Faftions ; as, namely, rhe Le- 
vics and Supplies of Horſe and Foot, granted, by 
this Council, as a Subſidy , which, in the Koman 
Army, reccived ſtipend and pay, by the name of 
Auxiliary, or Aſſociate Forces, whereof, we read, 
in many places of theſe Commentaries, and parti- 
cularly in this Book, But, the Romans uſed ſpeci- 
ally the ſervice of their Horſemen, as the flower 
£ their ſtrength , and far exceeding their Foot 
ompanies , in execution of Armes, and uſe of 
War, wherein the Gales have ever challenged a 
preeminence, before other their neighbour Nati- 
ons, and have continued the ſame reputation even 
unto this time. Whether it be in regard of the 
nimble and quick motions of —_— which 
are better ſured with the fwif & and ſpeedy exe- 
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cution of Horſe, then with any readineſs which 
their own ſtrength can afford them, or what other 
cauſe it hath, I know not : but, this I am ſurcof. 

that, as the World taketh notice of their hot 
Phantaſics , ſo would the French be reckoned the 
belt Horſemen of any other Nation. The laſt ſay-" 
ing, which I obſerve, c.ncerning this Council, 

15, the time wherein it was ſummoned, which was 

the o-ginning of th2 Spring, rather then any other 

part of the year, whereof there is this reaſon ; 

that, if any State negle&ed the Summons, and re- 

fuſed to make their appearance according to cu- 

ſtome, the Summer time coming on, gave good 

means to the Kgman Legions, to punith the inſo- 

lency of ſuch a coutempt: as it happened in this 
place to the Senones, Carnutes, and Treviri, whoſe 

abſence, fiom this Meeting, was a ſufficient argu- 
ment to C ſer of their Rebellion, and deſcryed the 
reward of open revolt. 


The ſecond O BSERV ATION, 


He ſecond thing which I will briefly obſerve 

in this Chapter, is the pardon which Caſar 

willingly gave the Senoxes at the mediation 
of the Hedui; not ſo much for the reſpe& he 
bare unto the Hedui, although they had of long 
time performed good ſervice to the Roman Em- 
pire, and were found more faithful then all the 
States of Galiesz ( howbcit, I doubt not, but that 
he was glad of that occaſion, to gratifi: the Heb 
duj ; ) but, as a Maſter in that facult , well know- 
ing, what beſt ſuted with the Publick profit, in all 
times and ſcaſons, he would not miſpend the Sum- 
mer in queſtions and diſpute, concerning for- 
mer <rrors, which might better be remembred 
upon other occaſions, but rather in proſecuting 
War againſt other ſp:cial revolters, as a matter 
more behoveful to the advancement of the Em- 
pire, and beſt fitting the time of Summer, For, in 
following a buſineſs, there isnothing more availe- 
able to a fortunate iflue, then to be able to di- 
ſtinguiſh of the validity of the partics, and todif- 
cern, which hath moſt intereſt in the bulk of the 
matter , that ſo we may not be miſtaken in otr 
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deſigns, but follow that courſe as ſhall moſt ad- ' 


vantage our purpoſe. And here a General is to 
take ſpecial care, that no humorous reſpe&t do 
hinder that reſolution which true Judgement ap- 
proveth: for, oftentimes it falleth out, that ci- 
ther particular profit , delighting pleaſures , de- 
fire of revenge, or ſome other unſcaſonable afle- 
ion, doth ſo intangle them in their proceedings, 
as they never attain tothe main drift of the aCti- 
on : and, this is called flumbling by the way. 


CHAP, IV, 
Czſar intendeth the War of the Treviri, 
His part of Gallia being quieted, he 
bent bis whole mind to make War 


againſt the Treviri and .Ambiorix, 
commanding Cavarinus, with the Cavalry of 
the Senones, to go along with bim, leaſt a 
Tumult ſhould bappen in bis abſence, either 


through bis diſcontentment , or the malice of 


deter 


the State, Theſe things bring thus 
R mined, 


Caſar. 


Ceſars (] i- 
nion of al- 

lies and af. 
- ſociates. 


mined , for as much as be well knew , that 
Ambiorix would not come to blowes in open 
fight , be endeavoured , by what means be 
could , to underſtand bis other purpoſes. The 
Menapii were neighbour-borderers upon the 
confines of the Eburones, incloſed about with 
a defence of Bogs and Woods, and only they 
of all the States of Gallia, bad never ſent to 
Czxfar , touching any contra of Peace : of 
them Ambiorix was received, and had famis 
liar entertainment, And further, be under- 
ſtood, that by the means of the Treviri, the 
Germans were brought to a contratt of friend+ 
ſvip with him alſo. Theſe belps, be thought, 
were fit to be taken from Ambiorix, before he 
ſet upon bim with open War : leaſt, deſpair« 
ing of bis ſafety, be ſhould either hide himſelf 
amongſt the Menapii, or be compelled to fly 
over the Rhene to the Germans. In this 
reſolution he ſent the baggage of the whole 
Army, with a Convoy of two Legions to La- 
bienus, who was then in the Territories of 
ths Treviri, and he himſelf, with five expe- 
dite and unburthened Legions, made towards 
the Menapii« They having made no bead, 
but truſting to the ſtrength of the place, fled 
into the Woods and Bogs, and carried all they 
had with them, . Czfar dividing bis Forces 
zo C. Fabius a Legate, and M; Craſſus the 
Treaſurer , baving made ſpeedy proviſion of 
55 ay did ſet upon them in three parts, and 
burnt Houſes and Villages , and took, great 
numbers of Men and Cattel, whereby the Me- 
napii were conftrained to ſend to Czſar for 
Peace. He having taken Pledges of them, 


aſſured them , that he would efteem them as , 


Enemies , if they did either receive Ambio- 
rix into their Country, or any Meſſengers from 
bim. The matter being thus compounded, be 
left among them Comius of Arras, with cer- 
tain Horſe, as a Garriſon to that place, and 
be bimſelf made towards the Treviri. 


OBSERVATION. 


Ence we may obſerve, that as it falleth out 

in other things, for the moſt part, ſo ſpeci- 

ally in matter of War; there is ſuch a med- 
ley, and interlacing of material circumftances 
with the body of the a&ion, that commonly one 
buſineſs begets another. Caſars chicf deſign , at 
this time,- was the War againſt Ambjorix, and the 
Treviri;: but, confidering the ContraCt and League 
between them and the Menapii, he would not pro- 
ſecute the War of the Treviri, untill he had ta- 
ken away that aſſiſtance, and left them in the na- 
kedneſs of their own ſtrength. VVherein we 
may firſt obſerve, what opinion Ceſar held of Al- 
lics and Aﬀociates, or any other that gavche lp or 
aſſiſtance to an Enemy : for, beſides this particu- 
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lar, we may read in the fourth Commentary, that 


.the chicfeſt cauſe that moved him to take the 


voyage into Britain, was, for that the Britans ha4, 
underhand , given ſuccor an1 aſſiſtance to the 
Galles ; a matter not to be neglefted in his judg- 
ment, whether it were in regard of any Friend- 
ſhip, or good reſpett, which they bare unto the 
Galles , or otherwiſe to keep the Romans occupicd 
there, that they, in the mean time , might live 
quietly at Home, which I need not here diſpute : 
but, the matter proveth it ſelf plainly, by Caeſars 
own confeſon, that the continual ſupplics ſent 
from Britain, were a ſufficient cauſe to, move him 
to that war. And, as it followeth in this Com- 
mentary, concerning the ſelf-ſame matter, the on- 
ly cauſe that drew him to paſs the Rhene the ſecond 
rime into Germany , was , the Succors which the 
Germans had formerly ſent to the Treviri ; accor- 
ding to reaſon, in caſes of other natures, that he 
that will extinguiſh a lamp, muſt not ſuffer an ad- 
dition of oyle, nor admit the influence of lefſer 
ſireames, when -he goeth about to dry up the 
greater River, But, that which was the occaſi- 
on of this buſineſs, and might have challenged the 
firſt place in this diſcourſe, was, for that Cxſar was 
almoſt aſſured,that Ambiorix would not be brought 
to a tryall of Battel; and therefore he laboured 
to underſtand his other projets. From whence, 
a Commander may receive dire&ion, what courſe 


to hold in a refuſal of open encounter : for, as the-. 


art and fleight of war, is to ſubdue +10, 
are there more waycs and.means togfky% I 
poſe, then by waging Battel, as have" diſcons{ 


ed at large in the third Commentary : whereun- 


ved in the carriage of great an 
manders, that ſuch as failed in matter of negotia- 
tion, and wantcd dextcrity in managing the courſe 
of their buſinefs ( notwithſtanding any fortune or 
ſingularity in ſtriking a Battel) did never attain to 
firm and permanent honor, If any- man be defi 
rous to deſcend into particulars, let him look in- 
to the lives of King Pyrrbus, Demetrius, Hannibal, 
and Caius Marius , whole latter ends, or ſhutting 
up of their lives, were not anſwerable to their ex- 
cellency in deeds of Armes, for want of that Judi- 
cial diſpoſition of their buſineſs, which Ceſar might 
boaſt of, of whom it may be truly ſaid, that (not- 
withſtanding the many Battels which he fought , 
<t) he did plurs _—_ quam vi gerere, do more 
y his head, then his hand, 


CHAP. V. 
Labienus overthroweth the Treviri by 4 guile. 


Hile Czſar was about theſe 
\ k / things, the Treviri baving rai- 
ſed great Forces, both of Horſe 


and Foot, bad a purpoſe to aſſault Labicnus, 
wintering in their Confines with one Legion. 


. And, as they were within two dayes Jarney 


of him, they had intelligence of two Legion 
more , which Czar had ſent unto bim ; 
whereupon they encamped themſelves ſame fif- 
teen miles diſtant from him, and reſolved 
there to attend the Germans Forces, Labie- 
| nus 


_ ,_ Chap, ro, 
to I may add thus much, which'is / pre exc obſer-." x. 
eminent Com- - © 


Cafar. 


L Bp VI. 


hus being advertiſed of their reſolution , b4- 

tern Ir their raſhneſs, to find ſome good 
opportunity of encounter, be left five Coborts, 
# the ſafety of the Carriages, and, with five 
and twenty other Coborts, beſides great For- 
ces of Horſe, be marched towards the Enemy, 
and encamped bimſelf within a mile | dogs 
Between Labicnus and the Exemy there ran 
a River, the paſſage on by reaſon of the 
broken banks, was very hard and difficwlt : this 
River he did not purpoſe to paſs bimſelf, and 
doubted the Enemy _ not EY _ 
it, They bad ry more bopes 

aid. Tote Meetings and Connſels of War, be 
gave ont, that, for as much as the Germans 
were ſaid to be at band, be would neither ha- 
zard bimſelf, nor the fortunes of the Army, 
but be would rather —_ bis Ce 

next early in the morning. is 
wy pul care FA the Enemy, as amongſt 
many. of the Galles that were with bim, ſome 
of them did natxrally favour the proceeding of 


their own Nation. Labienus having, in the 
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with bis own eyers Avid withall, be corg« 
manded the Enfignet to be carried towards 
the Enemy, and ihe Army to be imbattelled : 
and, leaving a few Troops of Horſe with the 
Cartiages, be Efpeſed the reſt in the wings 
of the Army. The Romans taking wp a cry 
and a ſhout, did ſpeedily caſt their Pikes at 
the Enemy: who,” when they ſaw the Ro- 
mans ready to aſſault them, whom they bad 
thought had fled from them for fear , they 
were ſo diſcouraged, that even in the fir(t cloſe 
they betook, themſelves to flight towards the 
next Woods, Labienus purſuing them with 
bis Horſemen, killed many of them, and took 
more priſoners, and within a few dayes took 
in the whole State of the Treviri : for the 
Germans which came to their ſuc:or, under- 
ſtanding of their overthrow , returned home 
again; and, with them, went alſo the Kinſ- 
men of Induciomarus, ib: Authors of that 
defetiion, The Soveraignty and Government 
was given to Cingetorix, who, from the be- 
ginning, bad ever been true and loyal to the 


night time , called nnto bim the Tribunes of Romans. 


the Soldiers, and the Centurions of the firſt 
Orders , acquainted them with bis purpoſe \ 
and, to the end be might give greater ſuſpi« 
cion of fear to the Enemy, be cauſed the _ 
to be diſlodged, with more noiſe and : 
#bex the Roman Diſcipline bad uſually ob- 
ſerved; and, thereby, made the Retreat not 
«like a flight, or eſcape : which, before day- 

gbt (the two Camps being ſo near one to the 


) was, by the diſcoverers, brought to the * 


Enemy. The laſt Troops of the Romans were 
ſearce gone ont of the Camp, but the Galles,jn- 
conrag! — t0 * ſo bopeful a 

thinking it ( ſpecially the Romans , 
4 thus » irs to expe} the German 
Forces, and that it ſtood not with their digni- 
ty, being ſo able, and ſo many in nnmber, not 
to adventure ww a bandful of men , flying 
from them, and troubled beſides with Pagg age 
and burden, and therefore they doubted not 
to paſs the River, and to give them battel in 
a place of diſadvantage. Labienus ſuſpeti- 
ing that which now bad bappened, to the end 
be might draw them all over the River he made 
as though he would go on forward, At 
ſending the Carriages a little before, and pla- 
cing top upon a- Hill, Te have now, (ſaid 
he) fellow Soldiers, that opportunity which ye 


"wefired, the Enemy in a cumberſome and une- 


qual place; only afford me, your Leader, at 
this time, that valour, which oftentimes, here- 
ore, you bve ſhewed to your General, ima- 


gine bim to be preſent, and to ſee this ſervice 


The firſt O BS ERVATION. 


Have already handled this praftice of a pre Jen, x. 
I tended fear, which the Hiſtory 4Joth (o ofa " Cap. z 
c 


recommend to our conſideration , and 

ſhewed the inconvenience of over-light credulity, 
I cahe weencrs toa diſappointment of 
their hopes, and conſequently to the hazard: of 
their fortune, 1 will now procced to that which 
is implycd in this relation, and reſpettcth 
the chicfelt duty of a Chicf Commander: and, 
that, is, what ſpecially is required of a General, in 
the carriage and direttion of a Battel, Concern- 
ing which point, as there is nothing more mate» 
rial fo the cfictting of any buſineſs, then opportu- 
nity of time, conveniency of place, and an order« 
ly diſpoſition of the means , according to time 
and place: ſo, inqueſtivn of encounter, or waging 
'battel, the duty of a Leader may be included, in 
theſe three circumſtances. Concerning the qua- 
lity of the place, as the chicfeſt and firlk r 

in the choice of a judicial dirc&or, the whole 
ſcope of the Koman Diſcipline, from the time of 
their firſt Kings, even to the laſt of their Empea 
rours, did alwaycs aim at the advantage of : 
as a neceflary help for the obtaining of Vi : 
which I _ nn agg in _ Helvetian a&ti- 
on, Yet, for as much as the wil ppt aw 


z» ence of thoſe times, did deem it a c 


of ſuch importance, give nie leave orice again to 
inforce the uſe thereof by theſe Exartiples. Zebetis, 
milites ( faith Labienus in this place) quam periiſtit 
facultatem, boſtem iniquo atque impedito loco tenetis, 
preſtate eandem nobis ducibus virtutem, ſepenu- 
mero Imperatori praſtitiſtis. Ye have, fellow-(oldi- 
ets, that opportunity which ye deſired , fe. 
Whereby he clearcth himſelf of all imputatfon of 
ill-direQion , as having performed the uttermoſt 
duty of a Commander, and given ſuch wy 
R 2 


Batrtel of 
Newport 2 


tage to the fortune of that day. Touchi 


the advantage of the place, as arc requiſite to an 
caſi2 Victory , leaving the reſt to the execution 
of the Soldiers, . Ceſar, at the loſs he reccived at 
Dyrrachium, cleared himſclf to his Soldiers in this 
ſort : Luod efſet acceytum iu 
quam ſue culpe debere tribui, locum ſecurum ad d1mi- 
candum dedifſe, &c. the damage that was received, 
was to be attributed - to any body , rather then 
him , he had choſen them a fafe place of fighting, 
&c. 
mentary, being imbattelled upon the.fide of a hill, 
he ws againſt the Axmy of the Galles, which 
ſtood likewile in- a readineſs toentertain the Ro- 
man valour, he would not ſuffer his men to ha- 
zard themſelves in the pangy of a Bogge of hifty 
foot in breadth, lying en both the Armies, 
but rather perſwaded his Soldicrs, diſdaining the 
confrontment of the Enemy, to endure their con- 
tumely,, rather then to buy a Victory with the 
danger of ſo many worthy' men, and patiently to 
attend ſome further opportunity, Which- 'paſ- 
—_Fen even inthe ſaid termes as it is there 
related, was urged to good purpoſe by Sir Frapcis 
Vere, in the year One thouland fix hundred, at. a 
conſultation before the Battel of Newport, For the 
Artfiy of the Netherlanders being 'poſlcft of the 
Downs, which are ſmall ſwelling hills; riſing une- 
venly along the Sca-ſhore, upon the coalt- of 
Flanders, and the Enemy making a ſtand upon the 
Sands, at the foot of thoſe hills, and ſo cutting off 
the paſſage to 9ſtend, it was diſputed by the Com- 
manders, whether they ſhould leave Downs, 
and go charge the Enemy where he ſtood imbat- 
telled upoa the Sands, or attend him in the faſt- 
neſs of the Downes, whercof they were polleſt. 
The whole Councel of War were carneſtly bent 
to foriake the Downs, and to hazard the hight on 
equal termes, as-impaticnt, that their paſſage and 
retreat to Oftend ſhould be cut off, But, Sir Fren- 
cis Yere well knowing, how much it imported the 
buſincſs of that day, to hold. a place of ſych gain 
and advantage , perſwaded Count Maurice, by 
many reaſons, and ſpecially by this of Caſer,whi 
I laſt alledged, not to goe the hc}p of the 
Downs , but to en the Enemy arp f- pal 
and ſo make uſe of that benefit upon the firſt en- 
counter, rather then to adventure the ſucceſs of 
the Battel on worſe termes, in hope of clearing the 
©: and ſhewing alſo, many probable con- 
3eures, that the Enemy would not continue long 
in that gaze, Whercin, as his opinion then pre- 
vailcd, fo all that were preſent were cyc-witneſ- 
ſes, both of the truth of his conjecture, and the 
ſoundneſs of his Judgment, _ For , the Encmy, 
within a while after,” coming on to charge 
Troops of the States, was received with ſuch a 
counterbuffe from the Hills, and were violently 
beaten back in ſuch rude manner, as our men had 
the execution of them for the ſpace of a quarter 
of a mile, or more, which was no ſmall gn 
"opportunity of time, which Pindarus calleth the 
Mother of worthy exploits, and oftentimes de- 
pendeth upon the circumſtance of place, a Ge- 
ncral - ought carefully to adviſe , that he ncither 
precipitate nor foreſlow the occaſion , which is 
well exprcfſcd in this particular ſervice of Labje- 
us, For, where his purpoſe was to draw the 
Enemy over a Rivcr , that had and uncaſte 
banks, and thereby of a hard and difficult paſlage , 
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detrimenti, cuivis potius 


And ; as. it foloweth in the Seventh Com- gered 


he would got ſhew his reſolution, untill he had 
drawn them all oyer the River: for, he was well 
aſſured, that the Roman Legions would ſo charge 
the Enemy, upon their firit' encounter with the 
unreſitable weight of their Piles, that in their gi- 
ving back, they could noteſcape the danger of 
River, And therefore, tomake the Yidtory more 
abſolute and compleat , he ſuffercd them all to 
come over the water , that all might be endan- 
d in their back again. And, this is 
the benefit which opportunity bringeth, which is 
the rather to be attended with all carcfulneſs, for 
as much as Non ſepe, ac diu, eadem occaſoo eſt, a 
mai hath ncither often nor long the ſame oppor- 
tunity, | 

Concerning the laſt circumſtance , of the apt 
and fit: diſpoſition of the Forces, according. to 
time ang, place, which is neceflarily required in 
a Mey a Gencral & it is proce to this end 
only, that they may be ranged in ſuch manner , 
that as one man is aſſiſtant to atiother, intheirſd. 
veral files and ranks, ſo one'Troop may be-iz fub- 
fdiis , afliſtant to another, to the cud that nopart 
may ſtand naked, or fall in the cſs of its own 
fren : Patt ag may ſecond another: from 

e firſt to . C. Sempronius a Roman Conſul 
having fought unadviſedly,and reccived an over- 
throw, Fulius the Tribune of the pe cauſed 
Tempanius a Horſeman , that was preſent at the 
Battel, to be called, and, as vie reportcth it, 
Coram eis , Sexte Tempani , inquit, arbitreris ue 
C. Sempronium Conſulem , aut in tempore pu 
imiſſe, aut firmaſſe ſubſediis aciem? he ſaid be 
fore them, Sextus Tempanius, do you belieye.that 
C, Sempronius the Conſul choſe a good time to 
fight, or that he took order for t ſupplics 
to his Army+ for Zivie faith, be fought iwcaute 
inconſulteque , non fs ends acie , non equite 
apte locato, heedlclly, without good advice , 
neither Arengthening his Army with ſup- 
Plics, nor well placing his Cavalry, And, of theſe 
three circumſtances c the duty and office 
of a General, touching thei direction of a Battcl ; 
whercin whoſocyer Failerh, doth bazard the Prg- 
rogative of his command oyer that Army which he 
leadeth, according to that of Ceſar, in the firſt of 
his ntarics, Se ſcire, quibuſcunque exercitus 
Afi _ | gene gefta 

iſe, aut aliquo facinore comperio , avaritia e 

convitum , That he knew well, whenſocver an - 
my refuſed to be obedient to their Commander, it 
was cither 'becauſe, upon: ſome ill ſucceſs , they 
ſaw he was unfortunate, or that by the iſcov 
of ſome notorious matter, they found him convi 
of avaricc, Which Ceſar himſelf necdeth not to 
fear, if we may believe Plutarch, who writeth, that 
he was indowed by Nature with an excellent 
prompritude and aptneſs, to take opportunity in 
any buſineſs, 


The ſecond, O BSERV ATION, 


I not omit to inſiſt a little upon this noiſe Th# uſe and 
nentor 4 
ſhout 


or thout , which the Soldiers took up in the- 
inftant of the charge , and is related in 


In the life 
Ceſar, 


Place as a material point-in their carriage at this charge or 
ſervice, A. matter ancicnt and uſual in the Ko- aſſaulc. 


_ —_— . .y _ time of their firſt 
ings, as their Coninls, Fuſs primo impetu & 
clamore boſtes, the Encmics Xe overthrown at 

| fiſt 


— — 
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fixſt on ſet and ſhout , ſaith LZivie concerning 
omulus, , And, not long aſter, Conjul nee from? 
vRt aciem, nec clamoremreddi paſſus; the Conltul nei- 
ther march:<a his Army forward , nor ſuffercd 
them at-all'toſhont. Ceſer, inthe cenſure which 
he gave concerning Pompey his direCtion for the 
Battel at Pharſalia, doth cxpwy a: double uſe of 
this clamont or ſhouting : firit, the terror of the 
Enemy, and ſecandly, the encouragement 'or allu- 
rance of ttemſclves: Eft quedem aimi inciterio 
hay rt arque "_ ny bop Nafwroye 
| io pugn# r; non imere 
jw 8 imperatores debent: neque fruſtre antiquitus 
p eſt ut ſigna gue 7s concinerent, clamorem 
wniverſs rollerent, quibus rebus & boſtes terreri & ſuos 


incitari exi/timeverum. There is a certain railing 
and chrarfitnch of the mind imbred naturally in 


all, which is: ſtirred up by an cagerneſs to fight ; 
| RS i! Bends cor cont Fs chit, $5 


that it was not wikhoat cou. 19th, j _ 
had a cuſtome, whole y ih 
md a noiſc,/and Tajiſc a al ſhout, where 
they ſuppoſed, as the Enemics were affrighted, ſ9 
their own men were mourners . Two contrary 
effetts proceeding from a cauſe, which , to com- 
mon ſenſe, carricth no ſhew of any ſuch c : 


more; as one faid of the 'Night 
fenſe, But ſach as'do ſeri 
ſons thercof, ſhall find the 
gs & vwoces 


is fagenereere; ords will do more than 
Swords, and Voices ſooner then may af- 


t the Enemy, and put him to flight. 
as I have already noted, will ſooner the ſoul 
ro the diſtre(s of 


png he applycd not ſo fit a remedy, when 
c 


ommanded his men to ſtop their cares at th= - 
Acclamations of the 


Roman Legions, leſt they 
might be daunted and amazed thereat, The rea- 
ſon may be,for that our diſcourſe ( diligently atr- 
tending npon'a matter of that conſequence, which 
calleth the lives of both parties in queſtion, and 
valuing every circumſtance . at the utmoſt) doth 
alwayes preſappoſe a cauſe anſwerable to ſuch an 
eſe of joy-and affurance. For theſe ſhouts and 
acclamations are properly the conſequents of joy, 
and are ſo availeable, that they deceive both par- 
ties : for ſuch as take up the ſhout by way of anti- 
cipation, do ſeem to-conclude of that which is yet 
in queſtion; and, the Enemy thereupon appre- 
hendeth danger when there is none at all; where- 


dy it happeneth, Zoſtes rerreri, & ſuos incitart , 


that the Enemies arc affrighted, and our own 
ny , as Ceſar noteth, Beſides theſe 
examples, T might alledge the authority of Holy 
Writ, but-that it might ſeem both unſavoury and 
unſeaſonable', to make a commixture of ſuch 
diverſitics. - I'will therefore content my ſelf with 
CHny of our time at the Battct © Newport, 

, after divers retreats and purſuits, cither 


_ fide chaſitg the other, as it were by turn and mu- 


tual appointment, and, as it often falleth out in 
cdrom ; at laſt commandment was gi- 
ven'to the to make head again, and, after 
ſome "pauſe |, to charge the Enemy with a + 


hich bei ordin , 
LESSER 


fear, then any other of the five 
ſenſes, Which Foſephus well underſtood, although - 
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the ſtroak ; and, being charged home, were fo 
routed , that they made not head again that day. 
For the prevention of ſuch a diſadvantage, there 
can be no better preſident then that which Plu- 
tarch noteth , touching the Battel between the 
Komans and the Ambrons, a dart of that deluge of 
People , which came down into. /taly with the 
Cimbri and Temtones ; for, theſe Ambrons coming 
out to give Battel, to the end they might ſtrike 
fear into the Romans,made an often repetition of 
their own name with a lowd ſounding voice, Am 
brons, 4mbrons, Ambrons, The Italians on thi 
other fide, that firſt came down: to fight , were 
the Liguriass, inhabiting the coaſt of Genoa, who, 
hearing this noiſe, and plainly underſtanding 
them, made anſwer with the like cry, yu 
out their own name, Zigurii, Ligurii, Zigurit: 
Whercupon the Captains, of both fides , made 
their cry out altogether, contending for 
envy one againſt another, who ſhould cry it louds 
eſt: and ſo both fides were encouraged, and nei- 
ther of them diſadvantaged, Clamore utrinque ſub- 
Into, whilſt both. fides continucd the cry. 


" The third OBSERV,A TION. 


His Labienus was a great Toldier , and well 
' © acquainted with Caeſars manner in leading 

an Army, and made many good fights while 
he continued under his command : but, after he 
betook himliclf to P s part, and joyncd with 
a Faction againſt his firſt maſter, he never atchicy- 
edany thing but loſs and diſhonour. 


aw — 


, Dux forts in armis 
Czſarcis Labienus erat, munc transfuge vilis. 


Once Labienus was 8 Captain ſtout 
On Czlars ſide ,now @ baſe Turn-about, 


And, upou that occaſion, he is often mentions 
ed as a memorial of his diſloyalty, to prove, that 
good ſucceſs in matter of War, doth follow the 
General , rather then any inferiour Captain, For 
it is obſcrved of divers, whoſe fortune hath been 
great under the conduction of ſome Commanders, 
and as unlucky under other Leaders: like Plants 
or Trees, that thrive well in ſome s, and 
bear ſtore of fruit, but, being planted , do 
cither dic, or become barren. And , doubcleſs, 
there may be obſeryed the like ſympathy or con- 
trariety in the particular courſcs of Mans life, 
wherein they arc carried upon the ſtream of their 
fortunes, according to the courſe of their firſt im- 
barking. And therefore, ſuchas bappen in a way 
that lcadeth to ſuccesful ends, ſhall much veneg 
themſclyes, cither to turn back again, or to { 
by-paths, whoſe ends are both unknown and un- 
certain : and, hercin the French ſaying may ſerve 


to ſome purpole,, 
$i vous eſtes bien, tenez vous 1a, 


If you find your ſelf well, hold your elf there, 
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CHAP. VI. 
Czſar carrierh bis Army over the Rhene into 
— Germany. 


Eſar being come from the Menapii to 

the Tyeviri, did reſolve to paſs the 

J Rhene for two cauſes ; the one was, 

for that the Gerrnans bad ſent ſuccors and 
ſupplies to the Treviri z the other, that Am- 
biorix might have no reception or entertain- 
ment among them, Upon this reſolution , a 
little above that place where he carried bis Ar- 
my over before, he commanded a Bridge to be 
made, after the known and appointed faſhion, 
which , by the great induſtry of the Soldiers, 
was ended ina few dayes; and, leaving a 
ſufficient ſtrength at the Bridge, leaſt ud- 
den motion ſhould riſe amongſt the Treviri, 
he carried over the reſt of bis Forces bath horſe 
and foot, The Ubii, which before-time had 
given hoſtages, and were taken into obedience, 
ſent Embaſſadors unto him to clear themſelves 
from imputation of diſloyalty ,, and that the 
Treviri bad received no ſupplies from their 
State : they pray and defire him to ſpare them , 
leaſt the general diſt aft of the Germans ſhould 
cauſe bim to puniſh the innocent for the guilty : 
and, if be would ack, more Hoſt ages they would 

willingly give them, Czſar, upon examina= 

tion of the matter , found, that the ſupplies 

were (ent by the Suevi : and, ther be 

accepted the ſatisfattion of the Ubit, and 

inquired the way and the paſſages to the Sue- 

vi. Some few dayes after, be underſtood by 

+be Ubii, that the Suevi had brought all their 
Forces to one place, and bad commanded ſuch 

Nations as were under their dominion, that 

they (hould ſend them Forces of Horſe and 
Foot. Upon this intelligence be made proviſi« 

ou of corn, and choſe a fit place to encamp in. 

"He commanded the Ubii to take their Cattel, 
and all their other goods from abroad out of the 

fields into their Towns, boping, that the bar« 

barous and unskilful men , might , through 

want of vithual be drawn to fight upon bard 

conditions. He gave order alſo,that they ſhould 
every day ſend ont diſcaverers to the Suevi , to 
underſtand what they did, The Ubii did as 
they were commanded, and, after a few dayes, 
brought word, that all the Suevi, having re- 
ceived certain news of the approach of the Ro- 
man Army, had retired themſelves , and all 
their Forces, to their utmoſt confines , where 
there was a Wood of an infinite greatneſs, 
called Bacenis, which ſerved as a Native 
wall, or defence , to keep the Chiruſci from 
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the incurſions of the Suevi ; and the Suevi 
from the injuty and ſpoil of the Chiruſci. 


That, at the entrance of this Wood, the Sue- 


vi did expe the coming of the Romans. 
OBSERVATION 


Will hold my former purpoſe, not todceliver 
any thing concerning Bridges, whereof there 
arc ſo many Treatiſcs alrcady extint : neither 
will T go about todeſcribe the ſu ial building, 
or ingenious workmanſhip of this Bridge here 
mentioned, which might well beſeem Ceſar and 
 vhony + for, as  ealy GR, or at the leaſt 
in 
leave the deſcription ho his RIA as beſt foting 
with his cloquence. But, for as much as Brancs- 


tio, an Jtalian Writer, taketh occaſion from hence 


to run into ignorance and error, give me leave to 
ſet a mark upon his place ea others, ndt know- 
ing the anticnt courſe, ſhould run their Bark vu 
on the ſame ſhallowes. Amongſt other advertiſc- 
ments ( bcing but fourteen inall) which he hath 
given upon Ceſer's Commentazics, he noteth and 
commendeth the uſe of Bridges made of Boats , 
which are commonly carricd in an Army Royal to 
that purpoſe, before this, or any other invention 
of former times , ſpecially in of the caſi- 
nels and expedition, which may be wſed,, both in 
making ſuch a Bridge, and taking it in: for, 
the Boats Belag pecparhl rely, ok y they are 
in Camp-Royals, ſuch a Bridge may be made in a 
day, which Caſe could not do in ten, but with 
wondcerment and admiration. And therein 


hold well with ZBraxcatio, that, for the ſpecdy 
tranſportation.of an Army oyer the River, there 


is no readier means then a Bridge of Boats, pre- 


ſuppoſing the Boats to be firſt in a readineſs, 
that which he concludeth, is, that mens with in 
theſe times, arc much ſharper and readicr then 
thoſe of former ages, for as much as they have 
found out an caſic and expedite courſe, which for- 
= times _—_ _ reach unto. Whercin I 
will not go tto thing fr 
condition of the time in vhich a Fredo == 
_ do m_ w find them better 
then any other foregoing ages: howſoever, I 
ſuſpeQ a greater weakneſs of wit in theſe dayes 
wherein the temperature of the body is worſe 
> then it _ the time of our Fore- 
fathers; as may appear by many arguments, 
ſerveth not 16 fitly to the working powers of -— 
mind, as it did before this multiplicity of mix- 
ture, when the ſtate of mens bodies were com- 
pounded of thoſe perfeRt clements, which were in 
our firſt Parents, But , for this reaſon which 
Brancatio alledgeth, the Reader may be pleaſed to 
underſtand, that the uſe of Boat-bridges was both 
known, and in prafticc, as well before the Romas 
Empire, as inthe time of their Government, He* 
rodotus gorer Jug of Xerxes Army into 
Greece, deſcribeth this Bridge of Boates ( which 
Brancatio would attribute to the invention of our 
times) in the ſelf-ſame manner, or rather more 
artificially then hath been accuſtomed in theſe la- 
ter ages; for, finding that no Timber-work would 
the Streighty of Pellſpom; ing Form, tarhnns 
ights of Heleſpom, bcing fur i 
breadth, he cauſed Biremes aid Trvemes to #7, 
ced 
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ned with anchors before and behind, and to be 
Joined together with planks and bords, and then 
covered with ſand and gravel, raiſing a hedge or 
blind on cach fide thereof, tothe end the horſe 
and cattel might not be affraid at the working of 
the billow , and ſo madea bridge for the paſſage of 
Army, And in the time of the Koman Empire , 


' Tacitus Ceſcribeth the like Bridge to be made over 


the River Po, by Yalens and Cecina, with as great 
$kill as can be ed attheſe times : for ſaith he, 
they placed boats a croſs the Riyer , in equal di- 
ſtance one from another: an4 joined them toge- 
ther with ſtrong planks , and faſtned them with an- 
Chors ; but in Geh ſort , as Anchorarum funes non 
extenti fluitabum , ut acgeſeme flumine inoffenſus ordo 
navium attollereturs the cables of rhe Anchors floa- 
ted looſe , not being extended to their length, that 
upon the increaſe of the River ; the ſhips might be 
liked up without any prejudice to them, ; 

by it appeareth how much Brancatio was deceived, 
in aſcribing that to theſe later times , which was 
the invention of former ages; and may ſerve as a 
caveat to our out-linguiſt humoriſts , that can cn- 
dure no reading but that which ſoundeth with a 
ſtrange idiome , not to truſt too much upon their 
Authors, leſt whilſt they ſtifle their memory with 
ſtrange words, in the mean time they ſtarve their 
uaderſtanding. 


CHAP, VIL 
The FaFions in Gallia in Czſars time. 


Ut bere it ſhall not be amiſs to deliver 
B ſomewhat touching the manner and 
Faſhion of life , both of the Galles and 

of the Germans, and wherein thoſe two Na- 
tions do differ. In Gallia not only in every 
City, Village, and Precin& , but almoſt in 
every particular bouſe there are parties and 
fattions , the heads whereof are ſuch as they 
think to be of greateſt authority , according to 
whoſe opinion and command , the main«courſe 
of their actions is direfied, And this ſeem- 
eth a cuſtom inſtituted of old tim? , to the end 
that none of the common people , how mean 
ſoever, might at any time want means tomake 
their party good , againſt a greater man : for 
if they ſhould ſuffer their parties and follow- 
ers to be either oppreſſed or circumvented, they 
Jhould never bear any rule or antbority a- 
them. And this is the courſe through- 

ont all Gallia, for all their States are divi- 
ded into two fattions, When Cxſat came 
into Gallia, the Hedui were chief ring-lea- 
ders of the one party, and 'the Sequani of 
the other. Theſe finding themſelves to be 
the weaker fide , (foraſmuch as the prin- 
cipality and chiefeſt powers was anciently ſea- 
ted in the Hedui , baving many and great ad- 
berents and clients ) drew the Germans and 
Arioviſtus by many great promiſes on their 
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ccd in Equal diſtance one from another , and faſt- 


arty : and after many great vidtories , all the 
Nobility of the Hedui bzing flain , they went 
Jo far beyond them in power aud anthbority , 
that they drew the greateſt part of Clients 
from the Hedui to themſelves, and took the 
children of their Princes for pledges, and 
cauſed them to take a publick oath , not to un- 
dertakg any thing againſt the Sequani 3 be« 
fides a great part of thzir Country which they 
took from them by force: and ſo they obtained 
the principality of Gallia, And therewpon 
Divitiacus went xnto Rome to ſeek, ul of 
the Senate, butreturned without effeting a 

thing. Czſars coming into Gallia , br he 
an alteration of theſe things , for the pledges 


here fre reſtored back, again to the Hedui , and 


their old followers and clients did likgwiſe re 
turn to their proteiion: befides other new 
followers , which by Cz(ars means did cleave 
unto them ;, for they ſaw that thoſe which en> 
tred into friendſhip with them , were in a 
better condition , and more fairly dealt with, 
Whereby their nobleneſs and dignity was ſo 
amplified and enlarged, that the Sequani loſt 
their authority, webom the men of Rhemes ſuc 
ceeded, And foraſmuch as the World took 
notice that they were no leſs favoured of Cz- 
far then the Hedui, ſuch as by reaſon of for- 
mer enmities , could not endure to join with 
the Hedui,put themſelves into the clientele of 
the men of Rhemes, and found reſpetiive pro- 
zeftion from that State ;, which cauſed a new 
and ſuddain raiſed authority of the men of 
Rhemes. S# that at that time the Hedui 
went far beyond all the other States of Gallia, 
in power - and authority , and next unto them 
were th: men of Rhemes, 


OBSERVATION, 


Attions are generally the rent of a State, and 

a dis}oynting of thoſe parts which common 
unity hath knit together for the preſervation 

of good Government. But the Galles maintained 
ſides and partics throughout the whole body of 
their Continent, and found it neceſlary for the 
upholding of their policy at home ; and as it fell 
out in the courſe oftheſe Wars, rather a help then 
otherwiſe , in their general defence agaitiſt a for- 
reign Enemy. The reaſon of the benefit 
was grounded upon two cauſes , as Ceſer noteth: 
the one proceeding from the oppreffion uſed by the 
rich and mighty men towards the and mca- 
ner pcople; and the other from the impaticnce of 
thoſe of inferiour condition ,. refuſing to acknow- 
ledge any authority or preeminence at all , rather 
thanto endure the wrongs and contumelics of the 
mighty. And therefore to prevent the licentious 
_— the great ones , and to give countenance 
reſpe to the lower ſort , theſe fations and 
fides weredeviſed : whercin the foot had always a 


head 
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head ſenſible of the wrongs which were done unto 
it. Things of greater condition are always in- 
jurious to lefſer natures, and cannot enduro any 
competency;not ſo much as in compariſon , or by 
way of relation, In things without life , the pre- 
rogative of the Mountains doth ſwallow up the 
Iff-r riſing of the downs, and the ſwelling of 
the downs, the unevenneſs of the mole-hilts: 
the ſtars fare dimmed at the riſing of the 
Moon, and the'Moon loſeth both her light and her 
beauty in the preſence of the Sun, So amongſt 
bruit beaſts and fiſhes, the greater do always de- 
vour the leſs, and'take them as their due by the ap- 
pointment of nature : and men more injurious in 
this point , then either Mountains or brute 
inaſmuch as they do always overvalue themſelves 
Teyond their own greatneſs, have in all ages ve-. 
rified the old Proverb, Homo bomini Iupus , one 
Man's a Wolf to another, And on the other fide, 
as nature maketh 9g A vain, buthath given 
a being to the leaſt of her creatures: ſodo they 
endeavor not to be annulled , but tokeepthem- 
ſelves in being and continuance. Haber © muſes 
ſplenem , The very Fly hath her ſpleen, faith the 
| wg and the Piſmires and Bees have their com- 
mon-weals , though not equal to a Monarch. And 
therefore that the mighty and tMcn of Galia 
might not devour the lowelt of the people, but that 
every Man might ſtand in his own condition , and 
by the help of a Rowland live. by an Oliver , and 
again, that the poorer ſort might give asa Tribute 
for their proteftion,, that reſpect and obedience to 
their ſuperiours, as belongeth to ſuch high callings, 
theſe fattions and bandies were ordained : where- 
by the Nobles were reſtrained from oppreſſing the 
Poor , a*d the poor comprlled to obey the Nobili- 
ty, which is the beſt end that may be male of 
any faction, | 
Concerning the advantage which the Galles re- 
ceived by theſe faftions againſt forraign enemies , 
it was rather inregard of the multiplicity of States 
and Common-weals, which were in the Conti- 


- nentof Galia, then otherwiſe , for it manifeſtly 


appcarcth , that their faftions and contentions 
for ſoveraign authority, cauſed one party to bring 
in Arioviſtusand the Germans ; and the other party 
the Romans, to make good their banly, But for- 
aſmuch as Galia had many diviſions , and contain- 
ed many ſeveral States , relying chiefly upon their 
ſtrength, and ing the cubrerion of their 
neighbour City, asa calamity befalling their neigh- 
bour, from which the reſt ſtood as yet free, it 
was not ſo cafily conquered , as if it had been all 
but one Kingdome. The battel which Caſar had 
with the Nervii, which was fought ſo hard , that 
of threeſcore thouſand men there were left but 
five hundred , nor of fix hundred Senators above 
three; nor again , the ſelling of three and fifty 
thouſand Galtes, for bond-flaves at one time, did: 
not ſo much advantage the Conqueſt of Galia, as 
the .battel of Edward the Third , or that of Henry 
the Fifth , our two Engliſh Caeſars: in the former: 
whereof were ſlain at Creſſie thirty thouſand of the 
French, and in the latter at Agincourt but ten thou- 
ſand. The reaſon was , for that the former loſſes, 
though far greatcr,concerned but particular States, 
whereas theſe latter oyerthrows, extended to the 
members and branches of the whole Kiugdome. 
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CHAP. VIIL | 
Two forts of Men in Gallia, Druides, and Equites, 


Hrozgbout all Gallia there are but 
two ſorts of men that are of any 
reckoning or account © for the- com- 

mon people are in the nature of ſervants ,and 
of no worth of themſelves , nor admited to any 
Parhament ;, but being kept under either by 
debts , or by great Tributes , or by the oppreſ- 
fion of the mighty , do put themſelves in the 


» ſervice of the Nobility, and are ſubjef to the 


authority which the Maſter hath over bis bond- 
flave. Of theſe two ſorts , the one are Drui- 
des , and the other Equites or Gentlemen. 
The Druides , which are always preſent at 
their Holy Duties , do give order for their pub- 
lick, and private Jrcrifees , and expound their 
Religion. Tothe Druides great numbers of 
the youth do reſort for Learnings ſake, and 
have them in great honor and ation > for 
they do determine almoſt of all controverſies 
both pblick, and private : for if any offence 
be committed , as murther or man-ſlaughter, 
or any controverſie ariſe touching their lands 
or inheritance, they ſentence it, rewarding the 
vertuous , and puniſhing the wicked. If any 
prevate man or State do not obey their Decree, 
they interdift bim from holy duty , which is 
the greateſt puniſhment that is amongſt them. 
Such as are thus interdified , are reputed in 
the number of impious and wicked men, every 
man leaves their company . and doth avoid to 
meet them, or ſpeak, with them, leſt theyſhould 
receive any burt by their contagion : neither 
have they law or juſtice when - 74068. it , 
nor any reſpef or honor that doth belong unto 
them. Over all the Druides there is one Pri- 
mate,. that hath authority of the reft. At bis 
deceaſe , if any one do excel the reſt in agniry 
be ſucceedeth : if many equals are found zhey 
go to. elefiion, and ſometimes they contend 
about the primacy with force and arms. They 
meet at a certain time of the year in the con« 
fines of the Carnutes , which is the middle 
part of all Gallia , and there they fit in a ſa» 
cred place; thither they reſort from- all parts 
that bave controverſies , and do obey their or- 
ders and judgments. The art and learning of the 
Druides was firſt found ont in Britany , and 
from thence is thought to be brought into Galliaz 
and at this time ſuch as will attain to the 
perfed knowledge of that diſcipline, do for 
the moſt part travel thither to learn it, The 
Druides are exempt from warfare and pay- 
ments , and have an immunity from all other 
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| which any Heathen People Whic 
chiefly to teach men, that their Souls do. not of this Ifland, touching the ſtudy of Arts and mat- 
die, but that they do remove out of one body txr of Learning, and may, with like evidence, be | 
ano another after death z and this they think pres RAD 20% on this time. Is 
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their Office, ext ig both to things Divine, 
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datics : whereby it faleth out, thai do doth dive. into the ſecret depth of all: Learnings 
betake henſelp to ys profeſſion of Sb and cenſure the hidden miſteries thereof; ſo, the 
free, will , and. divers others are ſent to that | 
School by their parents and friendr. ” They Body, whereby hey are it en hag eaſe of the 
are ſaid to learn manyVerſes, and, that ſome gitis, thcir Soul in their fingers, not affording her By reaſog 
do ſtudy therein Twenty years. Neither is it *hatdclight and contentment which is' uſually re- CIP 
lawfid by thens to commit any thing to wri= << by ſpeculation. And, thence it —___ artifidiah 
tings beſide, that ix other apron” aknagd what cHe ſocyer conccrneth the inward contem- 

es , they onely uſe the Greek Tongue: | perfect - = 
and, that as I takg it, for two cauſes, firjt, for <4 by ſuch as border upon the South, and from <4 
and vulgar 1 ſecondly, that Scholars might in the Arts profeiled, went alwayes South- 
not truft ſo much to their Writings, as to ward for the attaining thereof. But here the 
their, Memory,,j at it bappeneth for the moft South was bebolding to the North, as well for 
part, that men rely _ the truſt of Books ic Phi 
and Papers, and, in the mean time omit the 
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and plaactary hourcs in the meridian Circle: 
whereas otherwile, by reaſcn of the incquatity of 
the dayes and the night , out of a right ſphere 
there is alwaycs ſome differenc2 betwe:n the ſaid 
houres. And this uſe alſo is obſerved by us in 
England. 

This go1 Dis, whom he nameth for the Fath:r 
of that Nation, is the ſame whom the Heathen 
called Pluto , the god of hell and darkneſs 
and , for that cauſe, they put darkneſs before 
light, touching the beginning of their natural 
day. 

But, for as much as this circumſtance giveth oc. 
caſion to ſpeak of dayes and times, give me leave 
to inſert the reformation of the year, which Ce- 
far ſo happily eſtabliſhed, that ſucceeding times 
have had no cauſe to alter the ſame. 

And, although it neither conccrneth the art of 
War, nor happened within the compaſs of theſe 
ſeven *ummers: yet, for as much as it was done 
by Caeſar, and deferveth as ofr-n memory as any 
othe? of his noble aCts , it ſhall not ſeem imper- 
tinent to the Reader, to take thus much by the 
way concerning that matrer, There is no Nation 
of any civil Governm-nt, but cbſcrveth a courſe 
or revolution differ:nced with times and ſcalons , 
in ſuch manner, as may be anſwerable to the mo- 
tion of the +un , in the circuit which it maketh 
through the fignes and degrees of the Zodiack, 
But, For as much as the Government, of a civil 
year , doth not well admit any other compoſliti- 
on of parts, to make it abſolute and complete, 
then by Natural dayes; and, on the other fide, the 
Sun requireth odd hours and minutes to finiſh 
his race, and return again to the Goal from 
whence it came; there hath alwaycs been found 
a difference between the Civil and the Solar ycar. 
Before Ceſars time, the Romans uſing the anticnt 
computation of the year, had nct oncly ſuch un- 
ccrtainty and alteration in moneths and times, 
that the facrifices and yearly fealts, came, by lit- 
tle and little, to ſcaſons contrary for the purpole 
they wcre ordained : but alſo, in the revolution of 
the Sun or Solar year, no other Nation agreed 
with them in account ; and, of the Romans them- 
ſelves, onely the Prieſts underfiood it : and there- 
fore, when they pleaſcd (no man being able to 
controll them) they would, upon the ſudden , 
thruſt in a meneth above the ordinary number, 
which, as Plutarch notcth, was, in old time, called 
Mercedorius, or Meyſis intercalaris, To remedy 
this inconvenience, Ceſar , calling together the 
beſt and moſt expert Aſtronomers of that time , 
made a Kalender, more exactly calculated, then 
any other that was before ; aud yet ſuch a one as 
by long continuance of time hath bred adifference; 
for the mattcr ſtandeth thus, 

It is found, by certain obſervation of Mathe- 
maticians' of all ages , that the Sun being carried 
from the Weſt to the Eaſt, by the motion of his 
own Sphear, finiſheth his yearly courſe in the ſpace 
of 365. daycs, five houres, nine and forty minutes, 
and ſom= odd ſeconds: whereupon it was then 
concluded , that their civil year muſt neceffarily 
contain, Three hundred threeicore and five dayes, 
which maketh two and fifty weeks and one day. 
And, for as much as thoſe five odd hours, nine 
and forty minutes, and ſome ſeconds, did, in four 
years ſpace, amount unto a Natural day, ( want- 
ing two and forty minutes, and fix and ſc- 
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conds, which was thought nothing in come ' 


pariſon ) they deviſed every fourth year to 
add a day more then ordinary , to anſwer that 
tim- which is uſually added to February : where- 
by it happeneth, that in every foucth year, Fe- 
bruary hath nine and twenty dayes. And ſo they 
made an order to reform their year, without any 
ſenſible error, for a long- time, But, fince that 
time, being One thouſand fix hundred years and 
more, thole two and forty minutes, and fix and 
fifty ſeconds, which, as I ſaid, do want of the na» 
tural day, of four and twenty houres, which is 
inſ_rted in every fourth year , have bred a mani- 
felt and an apparent crror : for, whereas the civil 
year, is, by that meancs, made greater then the 
lolar years, the Sun ending his task, before we 
can end our times, it happencth , that ſuch Feaſts, 
as have relation to ſcaſonable times, do, as it were, 
foreſuw the opportunity, and fall out further in 
the year , as though they had a motion towards 
the Summer ſolſtice, And, as theſe go forward, 
ſo doth the EquinoGtial return bedmats to- 
wards the beginuing of the Moneth, For Caeſar, 
by the help of the Aſtronomers , obſerved the 
/Equinotium tle five and twentieth of March. 
Ptolemy, in his time, obſerved the _Zquinotium the 
two and twenticth of March. And, it was ob- 
ſerved the one and twenticth of March, in the 
year from the Incarnation 322, what time was 
holden the firſt General Council at Nice, a City of 
Pontus, in reſp2& whereof , the Paſchal Tables, 
and other rules, were cltabilhed for the celebra- 
tion of Eaſter, But , fince that time, there are 
paſſed 1281. years, and the Aquinotium com- 
eth before the one and twentieth of March ten 
daycs. 

, this error is reformed among other Nations, 
and reduced to that late, as it was at the Ni- 
cene Council : ſo there mage many reaſons be 
alledged , to prove the reformation convenient 
of a greater number of daycs then ten. For, if 
the Kalender were fo ordered, that cvery moneth 
might begin, when the Sun entereth into that 
Sigu which is for the moneth, and end, when the 
Sun goeth out of that ſign, it would avoid much 
confuſion , and be very cafic to all forts of peo- 
ple, as have occaſion to obſerve the ſame: which 
doubtleſs was the purport of the firſt inſtitution 
of moncths; and was ob{erved (as it ſeemeth ) by 
the old Romans, who began the year at the Winter 
ſolſtice, as Ovid noteth ; 


Brums novi prima eſt, veteriſque noviſſms 6+ 


lis: 
Principium capiunt Phoebus & annus idem. 


And therefore they called that moneth Famuary, 
of Fanus, that bad two faces, and ſaw both the 
old and the new year, Such therefore as would 
gO about to reform the year to this courſe, mult 
not cut off ten dayes onely, but one and twenty ; 
and, for one year, make December to continue but 
ten daycs, and then Fanuary to begin, and ſo ſuce 
ceſſively to the reſt of the moneths, But, it may 
be faid, that although we help our ſelycs, and 
put off the inconvenience which is fallen upon'us, 
yet, in tract of time, the like error will fall again 
upon ſucceeding ages, and put their yearly Feaſts 
beſides the, dayes appointed for them. For re- 
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medy whereof, it may be anſwered ; That whercas 

this error hath happened, by adding every fourth 
year a Natural day, which, in truc calculation , 
wanted two and forty minutes, aud fix and fifty 
ſeconds of four and twenty hourcs, and, in cyery 
135 years, hath accrued within one minute, to a 
day more then necded; the onely way is, every 
136 years, to omit the addition of that day, and 
to make that year to contain but 365 dayes, 
which, by the order of Ceſar's Kalcnder, is a l-ap- 
year, and hath one day more, which hath brought 
this crror. And, ſo there would not happen the 
error of a day in the ſpace of 111086, years, if 
the World ſhould continue fo long, 

But, l:aſt we ſhould ſcem more curious, in re- 
formihg the courſe of our Civil year, then the 
mann:rs of our. Civil life, 1 will procced to 
that which followeth, 


The ſecond OBSERVATION, 


ſ-crnd thing , which I obſerve, in their 

| | manner of life, is the reſpe& they had to mat- 
— ter of State, and the care which they took, 
that no man ſhonld diſpute of the Common- 
weal, but in Afſ-mblies appointed for the ſcrvice 
of the Common-weal. Whereby they | 
two ſpecial points for the maintenance of good 
Government. The firſt, that no man might ſpeak 
of pcints of State, but the Governors of State : 
for ſach 1 underffand to be admitted to their 
Councils and Parliaments. Secondly , That ſuch 
matters of conſequence as touched them fo near- 
Iy, might not be handled, but in ſuch places, and 
at ſuch times, as might beſt advantage the State. 
Concerning the former, we ar- to note, that Go- 
vernment is d-fined, to be an eſtabliſhing of order 
beſt fitting the maintenance of a People, in a 
peaceable and happy life, Order requireth de- 
rees and diſtinions, inveſting ſcveral parts in 
feveral funions and duties : to theſe duties there 
belongeth a due obſervancy , according to the mo- 
tion and place, which every part holdeth in the 
general urder. Of theſe degrees and diſtinCtions, 
Soveraignty and Obedience arc two main rela- 
tives, the one inveſted in the Prince or Magiſtrate, 
the otber in the People and Subject, incommuni- 
cable, in regard of their termes, and ſubjeRs, an1 
yet concurring in the main drift of Government, 
nt<nding the- benefit of a happy life. And there- 
fore the Galles did carcfully provide, that no man 
ſhould exceed the limits of his own rank , but 
that ſuch as fate at the helm might ſhape the 
courſe: and for the reſt , whoſe lot it was to be 
directed , they would have them take notice of 
their mandates by obcdience , and not by dil- 


C 
y Touching the ſecond point, we are to conſider 
the danger which may happen toa State, by com- 
mon and orlinary diſcourſe of the Principles of 
that Government, or of ſuch circumſtances as are 
incident to the- ſame ( without reſpeR of time 


of 'vege. or any other due regard) which the wiſe. 


ome. of a well-ordercd policy doth hold requi- 
te thereuntd : for whatſocver is delivered Y 
wech, withqut ſuch helpful attendance, is bot 

inſeaſonable and unprofitable, and'the Common- 
weal is atwayes a ſufferer , when it falleth into 
fuch raſh confiderations; for, our moſt ſerious co+ 
gitations, aſſiſted with the be ſt circumſtances, can 
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but ſpeak to purpoſe, And, as the,cxecution fal- 
leth thott of the purport intended by diſcourſe, ſo 
is our ſpeech and diſcourſe lame, and wanting ty 
our inward conccit, And therefore, as Religious 
ations ſtand in need of boe age, ſo may politick 
conſultations uſe the help of the ſame remembran- 
ccr, 


CHAP, X, 
The manner and life of the Germans. 


He Germans do much differ from 
| the Gallcs in their courſe of life, for 
| tbey have neither Prieſts nor $ acri- 
fices. They worſhip no gods but ſuch as are 
Jubjed to ſenſe, and from whom they daily 
recerve profits and belp, as the Sun, the Fire 
and the Moou ;, for the reſt, they bave not fo 
much as beard of. Thrir life is onely ſpene 
in hunting, or in uſe and pratiice of War. 
They inure themſelves to Iabour and hard- 
neſs, even from their childhood; and ſuch as 
continue longeſt beardleſs are moſt commended 
amongſt them : for this ſome think to be very 
available to their ftature, others_, to their 
ſtrength and ſinews, They bold it a moſt diſ- 
bonejt part for one to n—_—_ Woman, before 
be be Twenty years of age: weither can a 
ſuch matter be bid or diſſembled, for as much 
a they bathe themſelves together in Rivers, 
and uſe rhins, and other ſmall coverings, on 
the Reins of their backs, the reſt of their body 
being all naked. They uſe no tillage , the 
greateſt part of their Food is Milk, or Cheeſe, 
or Fleſh: neither hath any man any certain 
quantity of Land to his own uſe , but, their 
Magiſtrates and Princes ds every year allot a 
certain portion of Land to Kindreds and 
Tribes that inhabit together , as much, and iy 
ſuch places as they think fit, and the next 
year appoint them in a new place. 
they give many reaſons : leſt they ſhould be 
led away by tontinual cuſtome , from the pra» 
Gice of War, to the uſe of Husbandry , or, leſt 
they ſhould endeavour to get themſelves great 
Poſſeſſions, and ſo the weaker ſhould be ubruft 
out , and difpoſſeſt of their livings by the 
mighty 3 or, lelt they ſhould build too delicate- 
ly for the aveiding of cold or beat, or leſt they 
ſhould wax covetons, and thirft after Money, 
which is the beginning of all Faftions and 
Diſſenſions and laſtly, that they might keep 
the Commons in good contentment, confider- 
ing the parity between their Revenues, and 
the poſſeſſions. of the great ones. It is the 
greateſt honour to their States, to bave their 
Confines lie. waſte and deſolate far and near 
about them: for that they taky to be an argu« 
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ment of valor , wh:n ther borderers are driven 
ro forſake their Connirey , and dare not aide 
Hear them \, and withal they think themſelves 
by that me ans much ſafer from any ſuddain in- 
eurſion. When a State maketh War, either by 


way of attempt or defence,they chooſe magiſtrats 
to command that war, baving power of life and 


" death ; but in time of peace they have no com- 


mon Magiſtrate, but the chiefeſt men in the 
eaxntrey and the villages,do interpret the Law 
eud determine of Controverſies. Theft com- 
mitted out of the confines of their State is not 
infamous or diſhoneſt, but commended as an 
exerciſe of the youth, aud a keeping them 
from ſloth. When any one of their Princes 
and chief men ſhall in _ 

2) publiſh himſelf for a leader upon ſome ex- 
yt , and p3/4 . know who will follow him 
pou the ſame , they that have a good opinion 
of the man and the matter,and do promiſe bim 
their belp and aſſiſtance, are commended by the 
multirnde: the reſt that refuſe to accompany 
bim,are beld in the number of traitors, and ne- 
ver bave any credit afterward. They bold it 
not lawful to bert a ſtranger that ſhall come 
wato th:m npox any occaſion, but do protet bim 
from injuries, to ſuch every mans bouſe is 
open, and his table common, The time was 
when the Galles excelled the Germans in 
proweſs and valor, and made War upon them 
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large extenſion thereof , it bordereth the con« 
fines of many other Countries, Neither is 
there any German that can ſay , that either 
be durſt adventure , or did go to,or bad beard 
of th: beginning of the ſame, although be 
had travailled therein threeſcore days journey. 
In this Wood are many ſorts of wild beaſts , 
which are not to be ſeen in any other place : 
amongſt the reft , the moſt unuſual and remar- 
kable are, an Oxe like unto a Hart , that 
in the midſt of his forehead between his ears, 
carrieth a born longer and ſtraighter than uſu- 
al , divided at the end into many large bran- 
ches, the female is in all reſpetis like unto 
the male, and bearzth a born of the ſame mag- 
nitude and faſhion. © There is likewiſe ano» 
ther ſort of beaſts called Alces, not unlike unto 
a Goat , but ſomewhat bigger, and without 
borns : their legs are without joints, that 
when thy take their reft , thy neither ſit nor 
lie upon the ground , and if they chance to fall 
a riſe again. When they take their 

in the night, they lean againſt trees. 
The Hunters having found ont their footfteps 
and their haunt, do either undermine the roots 
of ſuch trees , or ſo cut them aſunder , that 
@ ſmall matter will overthrow them ;, ſo that 
whey they come according unto their uſe to reſt 
themſelves againſt thoſe trees , they overthrew 
them with their weight, and fall withall them» 


of their own accord , and by reaſon of the ſelves , and ſo are taken. The third kind of 


multitude of their people , and want of ground 
for babitation , they ſent many Colonies over 
tbe Rhene-into Germany. And ſo thoſe fer- 
tile places of Germany , which are near un- 
to the wood Hercynia, ( which Eratoſthenes 
and other Grecians took notice of by the name 
of Orcinia,) were poſſeſſed by the Volcz 
Tecoſages , who dwel there at this time, 
and keep their aucient opinion of juſtice and 
warlikg praiſe, Now the Germans ſtill con- 
tinue in the ſame poverty, want, and patience, 
as in former time, do wſe the ſame dyet and 
apparel for their bodies : but the neigbborbood 
and knowledge of other Nations bath made 
the Galles live in a more plentiful manner , 
who by little and little have been weakened 
and overthrown in divers Battels , ſo that 
now they ſt au4 nat in compariſon with the Ger- 
mans-. The bredth of the wood Hercynia, 
is nine days journey over, for they have no 
#ther differences of ſpace but by means of days 
journtzys, It beginneth at the ar gk. the 
Helvetii, Nemetes, aud Rauraci , andruns 
long the River Danubius, to the Territories 
of the Daci 3 thence it declineth #0 the left ſide, 
from the ſaid River , and by reaſon of th: 


beaſt are thoſe which are called Uri , ſome- 
what leſſer then an Elephant , and in colour 
kind and ſhape, not unlike unto a Bull, They 
are both ſtrong and ſwift, and ſpare neither 
man nor beaſt that cometh in their ſight : theſe 
they catch with greater labor and Jt ence in 
pits and ditches, and ſo kill them, The youth 
do inure and exerciſe themſelves in this kind 
of bunting, and ſuch as kill many of theſe 
beaſts , and ſhew moſt borns , are highly com- 
mended : but to make themtame ,' or any their 
little ones, was never yet ſeen, The largeneſs 
of their horns, as alſo the faſhion and kind 
thereof, doth much differ from the horns of the 
Oxen, and are much ſought after for cups to 
be uſed in their greateſt banquets , being firſt 
bound about the brim aud trimmed with fil- 


ver. 


OBSERVATION, 


Afar in this Chapter defcribeth the courſe 
of life which the Germansin his time held 
throughout the whole policy of their Go» 

vernment, the ſcope whereof was to make them 
warlifc: to which he ſaith, that in times paſt the 
Galles were as valiant and as warlike people as 
the Germens; but the neighborhood and know 


by 
wo; 
. 


. 
Whe: her a 


civil life do 


weaken a 
warlike 


diſpolicion. 


Ceſar, 


ledge of other Nations , had taught them a more 
plentiful manner of life , which by little and little 
had weakned theic ſtrength , and made them far in» 
ferior to the Germans. Which bringeth to our 
coniideration , that which is ofxen attributed to a 
Civ.1 life , ſuch as taſte of the ſweeeneſs of calc, and 
are qualificd with the complements of civility , 
have always an indiſpoſition to warlike practices, 
The reaſon is grounded upcn uſe and cultom : for 
difcontinuance doth always cauſe a ſtrangenels and 
alienation , benuming the apteſt parts with uurea- 
dy and painful geitures; and is ſo powerful,that 
it doth not only ſteal away natural affection,and 
make parents forget to love their children ; but 
like a Tyrant it is able to force us to thoſe things, 
which naturally we are unfit for , asthough the 
decrees of nature were ſubject to the controlment 
of cuſtom. Much more then the things got by uſe 
and practice , are as cafily forgot by diſcontinu- 
ance, as they were obtained by ſtudious exerciſc, 
On the other ſtd, there is nothing ſo horrible or 
dreadful , but uſe maketh eaſy. The firſt time 
the Fox ſaw the Lyon , he ſwooned for fear , . the 
next tine hetrembled , but rhe third time he was 
ſo far from fear , that he was ready to put a trick 
of craft upon him : whereby it appeareth that the 
Germans hadnofarther intereſt in deeds of Arms 
above the Gales , than what the uſe of War had 
gained them: for as uſagecontinueth the proper- 
ty of atenure, ſo non-uſage implictha forfeiture. 
Cato was wont to ſay , that the Komans would loof2 
their Empire, when they ſuffered the Greek, Tongue 
to be taught amongſt them: for by that means they 
would cafily "be drawn from the {tudy and praQtice 
of war , to the bewitching delight of ſpeculative 
thoughts. And Marcellus was blamed for being 
the firit that corrupted Kome with the delicate and 
curious works of Greece, for before that he broughr 
from the ſacking of Syracuſe , the well-wrought 
tables of pictur: s and imagery , Kome never knew 
any ſuch delicacy , but ſtocd full fraught with ar- 

-mour and weapons of barbarous people , of the 
bloody ſpoyls and monuments of victories and tri- 
umphs; which were rather fearful ſhews to inure 
their eycs to the horror of War , then pleaſant 
Gghts to allure their minds to atfeCtions of peace, 

' Whereby it appear th, that ſuch as ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be guided by the eaſy rein of Civil Go- 
verament , or take adiſpoſition to that courſe of 
life, can hardly endure the yoke of war, or un- 
dergo the tedioulſnels of martial labors, 


CHAP. XI, 
Baſilius bjs ſurpriſe upon Ambiorix, 


Eſar finding by the diſcoverers which 

{ the Ubii ſent out , that the Suevi , 
4 had all betaken themſelves to the 
woods , and doubting want of corn, foraſ- 
much as the Germans of all oth:r Nations do 
leaſt care for tillage 3 be determined to go no 
farther, But that bis return might not alto- 
ether free the barbarous people from fear , 
ut binder the _ and ſuccors which they 
were wont to ſend into Gallia,baving bronels 
back, bis Army, be cnt off ſo mucb of the 
furtheſt part of the bridge next unto the Ubii, 


Obſervations upon CASARS 


as came in mtaſnre w two bundred foot, and 
in the end of that which remained , he built 
a 1ower of four ſtories, making other works 
for the ſtrengthening of that place, wherein be 
left a Garriſon of twelve cohorts nader the 
command of young C. Volcatius Tullus : he 


bimſelf as corn waxed ripe,went forward to the | 


War of Ambiorix by the way of the Wood of 
Arduenna , which is the greateſt in all Gak 
lia , and extendeth it ſelf from the banks of 
Rhene, and the confines of the Treviri, to 
the ſeat of th: Nervii , carrying a breadth of 
five hundred miles, He ſent L. Minutius 
Baſilius before with all the horſe , to ſos if be 
could effett any thing,either by prevention and 
ſpeedy arrival , or by opportunity , command-= 
ing bim not to ſoffer any fires to be made in 
bis Camp , leaſt his coming might be diſco. 
vered, promiſing to follow bim at his beels, 
Baſilius followeth his direfiions, and comi 
upon them , contrary to their expetiation, too 
many of the Enemy abroad in the fields, and 
by their conduttion made towards Ambiorix , 
where be remained in a place with a few borſc« 
men As fortune is very powerful in all things, 
fo ſhe challengeth a yu intereſt in matter 
of War » for as it bappened by great Inch, 
that be ſhould light upon bim unawares and 
unprovided , and that his coming ſhould ſoon- 
er be ſeentben beard of ;, ſo was it great hap, 
that all the arms which he bad about him ſhould 
be ſurpriſed , bis horſes and his charriots ta« 
ken , and that he bimſelf ſhould efeape death, 
But this happened by reaſon of the wood that 
was about bis houſe , according to the manney 
of the Galles, who for proe” Ta of beat, ds 
commonly build near nnto Woods and Rivers : 
bis followers and friends ſuſtaining a while 
the charge of th: Horſemen in a narrow place, 
while he bimſelf eſcaped in the mean time on 
borſeback,, and- in flying , was protefied and 
ſheltered by the Woods : whereby Fortune ſeem- 
ed very powerful both in drawing on a danger , 
and in avoiding it, 


The Firſt OBSERV A TION. 


He Prerogative which Fortune hath always 
challenged in the accidents of War, and the 
ſp<cial intereſt which ſhe hath inthat courſe 

of life more then in other mens ations, hath made 
the beſt ſouldiers oftentimes to ſing a ſong of com- 
plaint , the burthen whereof yet remaineth, and 
ſerveth as arcaſon of all ſuch miſadventurcs, For- 
tune de la-guerre , The Fortune of the War, Such 
as have obſerved the courſe of things, and haye 
found one and the ſame Man continuing the ſame 
means, this day happy , and the next day unfor- 
tunate ; andagain, two other Men, the one ad- 
viſed and reſpeRive, and the other violent _ 

Tan, 


3-1 


$2.7 


Fortune, 


Lis. VI. COMMENTARIES: 
| | The Second o3renvation. | 


Vinms Curtine ſpeaking of Alexander , ſaith, 


Nul'am virmem magis 
ſpeed and celerity:wh-re- 
, that he followed Dering 


Dee Aly optnion File fected to be 


Alexander the Great , and might reſt uncxampled; 
notwichſtanding Setonins giveth this general report 


particular he ſaith , murine de ' 
vents, that mn ng ng he 
his own-ſacceſs, And to ſþ ak truly , he ſeem- 


cth to challenge to- himielf expedition and fj 

as his peculiar commendation , grounding hi 
{cif upon the danger which lingering and fore 
flowing of rims 4h aha bet to well advifed 
reſolutions, according to that” 

—NXocutt paratis, 

Delay did always ec that were ready, 


{uct the Poet , 


tune, as 


to 


| ENT here ahe ther Wl ator? frm 


no-part. ac all intheir aRions, butdo confront her 87023 and theoventdoubeful, And ſecondly, 
a goddeſs of great power , and make induſtry the confuſion. and fear , which doth c 


the means to annul her Deity, Of this opini ns, gen 
Mauceh in as Timotbens the Arbenies ; nn dangcrons accidents that can toary 
"a rite eberies, adder op of he andthe chicfeſt points to bee; ored tobe caf 


upon an Encmy , by him that would make an caſic 
7 ——M hereof, amongſt many other 
vw » am CY- 
onogytnyyy ten om yrs 
w came ', accord=- 
6 Finwele relation. lathe meantime (filth 
that Ceſar had won Ari- 
in zaly, and that hecame dis 
Cy which was not 
| but three thenſand horſe, 
and five hundred-foot., aud would not' tarry' for 
the reſt- of his Army , beingon the other fide of 
ef # in Galli, but made haſt rather to ſur- 
E Encmics upon ſudden , being af taid 
and in garboile,not looking for him! ſo ſoon, then to 
giycthem time tobe provided,and foto fight with: 


accordingly. For this ſadden and unexpected ap 
of th, pur af hay and Fowic OT, into 
| h aconfufion , that no min what way to 
take for his ; for-ſfuch aywere out'of | 
came flyiog-t 
the other 


make their ways profperons unto 
and receive that contentment which their hope ex- 
peeth , or.theirlaborswouldyeſcrve, muſt uſe 
which therules of Chriſtianity doteach 

from him that wiitech Treatiſes 


# 
LA F % 


of Ceſe, that in matter military , aus pre- 
) 8/oriam, aut exceſſit ; he cither equal- ' 
orexcecded the glory of the beſt , and for this 


Plutzreb 
the life of 
Pompey. . 


Lib. 1. bell, 
civil, 


up in ſome hold , tothe end he might bring the 
matter to a ſpeedy upſhot , hecd with Fer- 
cingetoriz 'at Aleſis. but that which is moſt me- 
morable touching this point, at the firſt taking in 
of Spain, in the garboil of the Civil Wars; he 
defeated two / , overthrew two Generals, 
and took in two Provinces in the ſplice of forty 
.days, Neither did he make uſe of tiononly 
in his carriage of a war , but alſo in the action and' 
execution of battel : for he never forſook an cne«' 


© Obſervation upon CASARS 


ter , drank,the juice of Tew, (whereof there 
is | ar 06 Gallia and ) and ſo 
died. The Segni and Condrufi, of the Na+ 
tion and number of tbe Germans , that dwell 
between the Eburones and the Treviti , ſent 
meſſengers to Czar, to intreat him not to take 
thens' in the number of the Enemy , and that: 
be would not adjudge all the Germans dwel- 
ing on this fide of the Rhene , to bave one. 


my overthrown anc diſtomfited , until he had ta-- 27g 


y Ar voy 
heir Camp , and defeated them of their chifeſt 
hols , Which Jones felt to his utter overthrow ;- 
for the ſame day he routed him at Phayſalia, he took 
his Camp , and incloſed a hill with aditchand a 
Rampicr , where twenty five thouſand Romens 
were fled for their ſafety , and brought them to 
;eld themſelves unto him : and ſo making uſe (as 
ror and amazement of theEnemy, he performed 
threc notable ſervices inone day,” 
: And this he uſed —— and depth 
of wiſdome, that commonly the firſt victory cn- 
ded the War; as by this at Pherſalis , he made 
himſelf Commander of the Ealt , and. by that at 
Tapſo, he made himſelf Lord of Africk,, and by the 


To conclude this point , I may not forget the 
like ſpecd and expedition in his works, 1n fifteen 
days he caſt a ditch and a rampier of fiftecn foot in 
height , between the Lake at Geneveand Sr, Clau- 
des hill , containing nineteen miles. He made his 
bridge over the Khene in ten days. Atthe ficge of 
Marſeilles he made twelve Gallies , and furniſhed 
them out to ſea within aye oper after the. tim- 


\ Battcelat Monda, he gotall 5 


ber was' cut down. And reſt of his works 
with the like expedition, *s ; 
CHAP. XIL 


Cativulcus poyſonerh bimſeif , Caſar divide bis Ar- 
my into three parts. © | 

Ow whether Ambiorix did not 
make bead and aſſemble bis forces 


on purpoſe, for that be determined 
Sb I bros inde; 


the ſhortneſs of the time , andthe ſuddain' 
coming of the borſemen , thinking the reſt- of 
the Army bad ft after , it remaineth 
doubtful ; but certain it is , that be ſent pri- 
vy meſſengers about the Countrey , command- 
Ing every man 's ſift for himſelf, and ſo ſome 


2g 
\ fledinto the Foreft Arduenna, others into fens 


and Page» and ſuch as were near the Ocean , 
did 'bide themſelves in ſuch Iſlands as the 
tides do commonly make : many forſook, their 
Countrey , and committed themſelves to their 


fortunes, to meer. ftrangers | and unthtown 


people. Cativulcus the King of the one balf 
of the Eburones, who hers, party with Am- 


. biorix in this matter , being _ 
| war 


and unable to undergo the labors eit 
or of flying, detefting Ambiorix with all man- 


' mer of execraions, arthe author of that mat. 


. 


and the ſame cauſe ;, for their part , they ne= 
ver ſo much as bt of War , nor gave any 
aidto Ambiorix. Ceſar baving examined 
the matter, by the torture of the Captives , 
commanded them , that if any of the Eburo- 
nes ſhould fly unto them , to bring them nnto 
bim , — —— be: would ſpare their 
Conntrey. Then dividing bis forcet into three 
parts, be left the baggage of the whole Army 
at Vatuca , @ Caſtel in the midſt of the Ebu- 
— w OY Om a Aurunculcius , 
were lodged, He choice of this place 
the rather , for that the fortifications all v+ 
Year before continued perfelt and good, tothe 
end be might caſe the Soxldier of ſome labor, 
and there left the fourteemb legion for a guard 
to the carriages , being one of the three which 
be had laſt enrolled in Italy , making Q. Tul- 
lius Cicero their Commander , and with bim 
be left two hundred horſe, 


Army being thus divided be command- © 
| < Tins Labiees 


tenus t9 carry three Legions t0- 
wards that part of the ſea coaſt, which borde- 


reth upon the Menapii , and ſent Trebonius 
with the like F4 legions to waſt and 
| barry that which confineth the Adua- 


tici : be bimſelf with the other three determin.. 
ed to- go to the River Scaldis , which runneth 
into the Maſe , and to the fartheſt ws 
wood Arduenna., for that be that 


by Ambiorix with a. few borſemen was fled to - 


thoſe parts, At bis departure be aſſured them, 
that be would return after the ſeventh days ab- 
ſence \, for at that day he knew that corn was 
to be given to that Legion which be bad there 
left in Garriſon. He conncelled Labienus and 
Trebonius ts return likewiſe by that day, if 
they conveniemtly could , to the end that after 


my to fuch ſhifts for their wy fe 
Portunity would afford them in particular, And 
albcit the Trevirj were > 10s 


IL 


Lis. VI. 


Plate in 
the Life of 
Sertorins, 


they were not overthrown , nor utterly vanqui- 
ſhed , but continued ſtill in the nature and quality 
of an encmy , although they were by this occaſion 
defeated of their chictelt means, And therefore 
the b<tter to proſecute them in their particular 
flights, and to keep them disjoined , he divided 
his three parts, and made three ſeveral 
inroads upon their Country, hoping thereby to 
meet with ſome gew occaſion, which might give 


' an overture of a more abſolute conquelt : for di- 


verſity of motions do breed diverſity of occaſions, 
whereof ſome may-happily be ſuch, as being well 
managed , may bring a man tothe cnd of his de- 
fires, But herein let us not forget to obſerve the 
manner he uſcd in this ſervice: for firſt he left a 


Rendezvous, where all the Carriages of the Army 
were beſtowed, with- a competent Garriſon for 
the ſafe keeping thereof, to the end the Soldi- 
ers might be aſſured of a Retreat, what difficulty 
ſoever might befall them in that aQtion , accor- 
ding to that of \Sersorius, that a good Ca 
ſhould rather look behind him they before him; 
and appointed withal a certain day, when all the 
Troops ſhuuld meet there again ; Us rurſus ( as 
he ſaith ) communicato conſslio, exploratiſque boſti- 
um rationibus , aliud initium belli capere poſſent , 
That, after communication of their diſcoyerics, 
ec, 


CHAP. XIIL 


Cxfar (endetb meſſengers tothe bordering States, to 
come gut and jack, the Eburoncs. 


Here was ( as IT have already de 
| clared ) no certain band or troop of 
_ the Enemy, no Garriſon or Town to 
ſtand out in Armes,, but, the multitude was 
<iprrſed into all parts,and every man lay hid, 
eitber in ſome ſecret and unkyown V alley, or 
in ſome rongh aud Wooddy place, or in ſome 
Bog, or in ſuch other places as gave them bope 
of ſhelter, or ſafety: which places were well 
known to the States of that Country, And, 
the matter required great diligence and cir- 
cumſpetiion, not ſo much in regard of the ge+ 
eral ſafety of the Army , ( for there could 
no danger happen unto them, the Enemy be- 
ing errifel and fled) as in eſeving 
every particular Soldier, which , notroit 
ſtanding, did ia part concern the ſafety of the 
whole Army : for hope of booty did draw ma- 
far off ont of their ranks, and the Woods, 
k'4 h uncertain and unkyown paſſages, 
=Y not ſuffer the Soldiers to go in Troops, 
If be would have the buſineſs take an end, 
and the very race of thoſe wicked people root- 
ed out, the Army muſt be divided, and ma 
ſmall bands muſt be made for that ourpoſe; 
but, to keep the Maniples at their nes, 
| ng to the cuſtome and uſe of the Roman 
Army, the place it ſelf was a ſufficient guard 


for the barbarons people, who did not want 


COMMENTARIES: 


h. herein let us 


cor age in particular, both to lie in wait for 
them, and circumvent them 4s they were ſe- 
vered from their Companies, Tet, in ex- 
tremities of that nature, what diligence could 
attain unto was provided , but in ſuch man- 
ner, that ſomewhat was omitted in the offen« 
fſwve part, thaugh the Soldiers minds were 
bent upon revenge, rather then it ſhould be 
done with any detriment or loſs to the Soldier, 
Czſar ſent meſſengers to the next bordering 
States, calling them out to ſack the Eburones, 
in bope of booty and pillage, to the eyd the 
Galles ſbould rather hazard their lives in 
yr Wood, then - | Soldiers ;, as 
alſo, that there might be ers and de- 
ſtroyers , to the = CERES and 
race of that State might be takgn away. 
Hereupon a great multitude ſpeedily aſſem= 
bled from all quarters. Theſe things were 
atied in all parts and quarters of the «Ebu- 
rones, and the ſeventh day drew near, which 
be bad appointed for his return to the carria» 
gers 


OBSERVATION, 


Tis a commodity which a General hath, when 
the Enemy doth not refuſe open encounter, for 
1a he maybe ſure, that the weight of the buſi- 
neſs will reit uponmilitary vertue, and prowels of 
armes, as ready way-makes to a ſpeedy vidtory : 
but, when it ſhall happen, that the Country doth 
afford covert and prote@tion to him, that is more 
malicious then yalorous, and the faſtneſs 
of the place, refuſeth to ſhew himſelf, unleſs it be 
upon advantage, the War, doubtleſs, is like to 
prove tedious, and the Victory leſs honourable. 
genes kk. other way, then ſo to 
a try, that the Enemy 
be famiſhed out of his holds, and coſab. 
jection, by ſcarcity aud neceflity. Which isa meansſo 
powerful, as well to ſupplant the | __ 
as to micet with ſabrerfuge and delay, that of it 
_ ary all = Powe n<cdeth no 
ot p for atchievi Vi , as may ap= 
pear by the ſequele of this 


and of (mall conſequence in the judgement 
our Commanders, to when Foe 
are eſteemed non-entities , men in ſeycral of 
no value; for as much as Conqueſts made 
with multitudes, Concerning Foue, I 
grant it to be as true, as it 1s often ſpoken in 
laces , that the loſs of one man is not 


P 

the loſs of a Town, nor the defeating of twenty 
the overthrow of a Thouſand: and yet it cannot 
be denicd,, but the leſſer is paid for the Lawrel 
wreath-, the more. pretious is the Viftory : and, 
it fitteth then at a hard rate, when it maketh the 
buyer Bankcrupt , or inforceth him to _—_— 

T 
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the life of 
Sertorias. 


Ceſar. 


that ſuch another Vidtory would overthrow him, 
Aud therefore be that will buy much honor with 
little blood, muſt endeayour, by diligent and 
carefut labodr, to provide for the particular ſa- 
fery of his Soldiers, Whercin, albcic be cannot 
value an unity at an equal - rate with a number, 
yet he muſt confider, that without a unity thege 
can be-no mulcitude : and not fo only, but the 1; 

and ſtrength of a multitude confifterh in unities; 
for otherwiſe , titither had Nero ne:ded to have 
wiſhed the People of Kome to have had but ons 
head, that be might have cut it off at a ſtroak, 
nor Sertorivs device had carricd any grace, ma- 
king a lufty fellow fail, in plucking off the thin 
tail of an C14 Yean jade, and a little weariſh man 
leave - the fump bare of. a great taild ' horſe, 
and -that in A time , -by plucking hair by 


- 


'-* CHAP. IV. 


" The Sicambri ſend out T'wo thouſand Horſe again 
the Eburones, and, by fortune, they fall upon of 
ccro at Yatuca, | 


0 1 Tt pI 

Ere you ſhall perceive the pawer that 
aadech, and what chances hay- 

pen in the carriage of a War, There 

wes ( as I have already ſaid ) the Enemy 
being ſcattered and terrified, no troop or band 
which might give the leaſt cauſe of fear: the 


' report came to the Germans on the other ſide of 


the Rhene, that the Eburones were to be 
ſacked, and that all men bad liberty to'make 
ſpoil of them. The Sicambri dwelling next 
to the Rhene, who formerly received the 
Teanchtheri aud. Ulipites i: their flight, ſet 
owt 17 wo thouſand borſe, and ſent them over 
the River, ſome thirty miles below that 
where Car hed left the balf bridge with's 
Garriſon. Theſe Horſe made' diredily to« 
werds tbe Confines of tbe Eburones , took, 
many priſoners, and winch Cattel, neither 
ror wood bindered their pioey, being 

and born in War and Theft, They inquire 
of the Priſoners , in what part Celar was, 
and found him to be gone far off, and that 
all the Army was departed from thence, But 
one of the priſoners Jing to them, ſaid, 
Why do ye ſeek, after Jo poor aud Jo ſlender a 


| folves muſt fortunate? In vbree houres ſpace 


you may go to Vatuca, there the Roman Ar- 
my bath left all their fortunes , the Garriſou 
in that place #5 no greater, then can hardly 
farrnifh the Walls about, neitber dare anyman 

ot of the Trenches, The Germans # 
ti bope did bide the pillage which hey had 
already taken, and went direti 


to Vatuca , 
gave them 


wg bim for their gmide , 
Pg 


Obſervations upon C#SARS 


OBSERVATION. 


T werc'as great 4 madneſs to- believe , that a 
F man were able to givodireRions to meet with 

all Chanccs , as to think no forclight.can pre- 
vent any caſualty. For, as the Soul is cn- 
duced with a power of diſcourſe, whereby it <on- 
cladeth, cither according to the certainty of rea- 
ſon, or the learning of experience, bringing theſe 
direCions as faulty and inconvenient , and 
ing others as fafe, and to be followed : ſo we arc 
to underſtand, that this power 'of diſcourſe is li- 
mitcd to-a certain meaſure or proportion of 
ſtrength, and inſcribed in a circle of lefſer capa» 
ciry, then the compaſs of poſſibilicy, or the large 
extenſion of what may happeri ; for otherwiſe 
the courſe of deſtiny were ſubje& to our con- 
trollment , and our knowledge were equal to 
univerſal entitie, whereas the - of acci- 
dents do far excced the reach of our ſhallow ſen- 
ſes, and, our greateſt apprehenſion is, a ſmall, and 
unperfe& experience, - And therefore, as ſuch 
as through the occahion of publick employment , 
are driven to forſake the ſhore of minute and par- 
ticular courſes, and to float in the Occan of ca- 
ſualtfes and adventurers, may doubtleſs receive 
ſtrong directions , both from the load-ſtone of 
reaſon , and tramontane of experience, to ſhape 
an caſic and ſucceſsful courſe; fo notwit ing 
they ſhall find themſclves ſubjeR to the contraric- 
ty of winds, and extremity of tempeſts, belies 
many other lets and impediments, beyond the com. 
paſs of their direCtion, to interrupt their courſe, 
and divert them from their Haven, which made 
the Cartbaginian, that was more happy in conquer- 
ing, then in keeping, to cry out 5s Nuſquam minus 
quam in bello eventus rerumyeſpondent , The event 
of things doth no where anſwer expeRation lels, 
then in War, as it happened in this accident, 


CHAP. XV, 


The Sicambri come t0 Vatuca, and offer to take the 
Camp, 


4 N Icero having, all the dayes before, ob- 
ſerved Cxfſars direfiion with preat 
A diligence, and kept the $ oldiers 
within the Camp, not ſaffering ſo much as a 
boy to go ont of the Trenches; the ſevemb day 
diftrafling of Ceſars return, according to bys 
promiſe, for that he underftuod be was gone 
farther iro the Country, and heard nothi 
of bis return; and withall , being moved 
with the ſpeeches of the Soldiers, who rerm+ 
ed, their patient abiding within their wrenches 
a Stege, for as much as no man wat ſuffer> 
ed to goont of them, and expetiing no ſuch 
chance within the « s of three miles : 


which was the fartheſt be: ed 10 ſend 
them for Corn: eſpecielly confidering , eb: 
nine Legions were abroad, b:fides great For- 


cex of Horſe, the Ememy being already 


- . - fed, and almoſt extinguiſhed. — 
e 


Hannibal, 


Czar. 


*L:is. VL. 


hz ſent five Cohorts to gather Corus in the 
next Fields, which were ſeparated from 
the Garriſon-, only with « little hill lying 
between the Camp and the Corn, There 
were many left in th: Camp of the other Le- 
gions were ſick, of whom, ſuch as were 
recovered , to the number of three hundred , 
were ſeut with them all under one Enſign : 
beſides a great company of Soldiers boyes, 
and preat ſtore of Cattel which they bad in 
the Camp. In the mean time came theſe 
German Ratters, and, with the ſame gallop 
4s they came thither , they ſought to enter in 
at the Decumane Gate z, neither were the 
diſcovered , by reaſon of a Wood which kept 
them ont of fight , until they were almoſt at 
the Trenches \, in ſo mnch, as ſuch Trades- 
men and Merchants, as kept their Booths and 
Shops under the Rampier , had no time to be 
received into the Camp. Our men were 
much troubled at the unexpeftedneſs of the 
thing z and, the Cohort that kept watch, did 
bardly ſuſtain the firſt aſſault. The Enemy 
was quickly ſpread about the workg, to ſee if 
they could find entrance in any other part. 
Our men did hardly keep the Gates : the reſt 
was defended by the Fortification, and the 
place it ſelf. The whole Camp was in a 
great fear , and one inquired of another the 
reaſon of the Tumult : neither conld they tell 
which way to carry their Enſigns, or how any 
man ſhould diſpoſe of bimſelf. One gave ont, 
that the Camp was takgn ; and another, that 
the Army and General was overthrown, and 
that the barbarous people canWtbither as Cou- 
querors ; many t#00k occaſion the place, 
to imagine new and ſuperſtitions Religions, 
recalling to mind the fatal calamity of Cot- 
ta and Titurius that died in that place. 
Through this fear and confuſion , that had 
poſſeſt the whole Camp, the Germans were 
confirmed in their opinion which they bad re- 
ceived from th2 priſoner , that there was no 
Garriſon at all in the Works. They endea- 


voured to break,in, and incouraged one ano- 


ther not to ſuffer ſo great a Fortune to eſcape 


m. Publius Sextius Baculus, that bad 
Primipilus under Czar ( of whom 
ion bath been made in the former Bat. 
was there left fick,, and had taken no 
ſuſtenance of five dayes before, He bearing 
the danger they were in, went nnarmed ont 
of his Cabbin, and ſeeing the Enemy ready 


| orce the Gates, and the matter to be in 
' t hazard , taking Armes from one that 
flood next him, be went and ſtood in the 


Port, The Centurions of the Cohort that 


COMMENTARIES: 


kept watch followed him, and they, for a while, 
ingaged the Enemy. Sextius having re- 
cerved many great wounds, fainted at length, 
and was bardly ſaved by thoſe that jtood 
next bim. Upon this reſpite, the reft did ſo 


far aſſure themſelves , that they durſt ſtand 


upon the Works, and make a ſhew of de- 


fence. 


OBSERVATION, 


N the former obſervation, I diſputed the in- 
tereſt which the whole Army hath in one par» 
ticular man, which , 'out of C #ſar's opinion, 1 


F, COncluded to be ſuch , as was not to be neglett- 


cd ; but, if we ſuppoſe a extraordinary , 
and tye him to ſuch nr cad. as wy i 
Sextius, I then doubt, by this example, whether 
I may not equal him to the multitude, or put 
him alone in the ballance, to connterpoile the 
reſt of his fellows, For doubtlefs, if his valour 
had not exceeded any height of courage, elſewhere 
then to be found within thoſe Walls, the whole 
Garriſon had bcen utterly , and the 
place had been made fatal tothe Romans by two 
diſaſtrous calamitics. In conſideration whereof, 
I will refer my ſelf to the judgment of the wile, 
how much it importeth a great Commander, not 
only in honor , as a rewarder of vertue, but in 
wildome an4 good diſcretion, to make much of 
ſo gallant a ſpirit, and to give that reſpe& unto 
him, as may both witneſs his valiant carriage, 
and the ful acceptation thereof , on the be- 
half of the Common-weal, wherein, we need not 
doubt, of Czſar's requital to this Sextius, having, 
by divers honourable relations, in theſe Wars, 
touching his valiantneſs and proweſs in armes, 
made him partaker of his own glory , and re- 


commended him to poſterity , for an example of 
alour. 
F- 


> CHAP. XVI, 

The Sicambri continue their purpoſe in taking the 
Camp. 

N the mean time, the Soldiers , having 
made an p of reaping and. gathering 
Corn, heard the cry. The Horſemen ha- 
fted before, and found in what danger the 
matter ſtood. There was, in that place, no 
Fortifications to receive the affrighted Soldi- 
ers : ſuch as were lately inrolled , and had no 
experience iu matters of War, ſet their faces 
towards the Tribunes of the Soldiers, and to 
the Centurions, and expetied diretiions from 
them. There was none ſo aſſured or valiant, 
but were troubled thereat, The barbarons 
people having ſpied the Enſignes afar off, left 
of their aſſault : and firſt, they thought it had 
en the Legions that had returned , which 
the priſoners bad told them to be gone ans 
way off , afterward, contemning the ſmailneſs 
of their number , they ſet upon them on all 
T3 fides. 
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Czſar, 


CUREUS. 


fides. The Soldiers boyes betook, themſelves 
unto the next bill, and , being quickly put 
from thence , thy caſt themſelves beadlong 
amongſt the Maniples and Enſignes , and 
ſo put the Soldiers in a worſe fear then they 


were before. Some were of opinion, to ' 


put themſelves into the forme of Battel , 
which reſembleth a Wedge , and ſo ( for 
as much as the Camp was at band ) to 
break, ſpeedily through the Enemy : in which 
courſe , if any part ſhould be circumvent- 
ed ,, and cut a pou , Jet they hoped the 
reft might ſave themſelves, ' Others thought 


it better to make good the Hill, and all of 
t them to attend one and the ſame fortune, 


This adviſe the old Soldiers did not like of, 
who ( as I ſaid before ) went out with the 
others that were ſent a Harveſting, all under 
one Enſign, by themſelves : and therefore ex- 
couraging one another , Caius .Trebonius, a 


Roman Horſeman , being their Captain , 


and Commanding them at that time, brake 
through the thickeſt of the Enemy , and came 
all ſafe into the Camp. The Boyes and 
Florſemen following hard after them , were 
likewiſe ſaved by the valour of the Soldiers, 
But thoſe that took, the Hill , having never 
had any uſe of ſervice , had neither the 
courage to continue int that reſolution which 
they bad before choſen, to defend themſelves 
from that place of advantage, nor to imi- 
tate that force and ſpeed which they had 
ſeen to have helped their fellowes ;, but, en- 
deavouring to be received into the Camp , 
fell into places of disadvantage : whereit, 
divers of the Centurions , who bad lately 
been taken from the loweſt Companies bf 
other Legions , and, for their valours ſake 


| preferred to the higheſt and chiefeſt Compa- 
. nies of this Legion , leaſt they ſhould loſe 


the honour which they had before gotten , 
fighting valiantly , died in the place. Part 
of the Soldiers , by the proweſs of theſe 
Men , that had removed the Enemy , be- 
yond all hope, got ſafe into the Camp the 
reſt were defeated , and ſlain by the Ger- 
mans. 


The fiſt OBSERVATION. 


His circumſtance doth afford us two obſcr- 
vable points, The one, how much an old 

experienced Soldier, that hath the uſe and 
knowledge of ſervice, exccedeth the rawneſs of 
ſuch as are newly inrolled. The ſecond , which 
dependeth upon the former , that valour and 
military vertue , is a conſequent of uſe and. pra- 
Rice , rather then any inherent gift of nature, 


Obſervations upon CASARS 


Camillus being ſent with an Army againſt the 
Thuſcans, the Roman Soldier was much affrighted 
at the greatneſs of the Hoaſt which the Enemy 
had put on foot : which Camillus perceiving, he 


- uſed noother motives of perſwaſon, to {trei,grhen 


their weakned minds, and to affure them of a hap- 

y day, but this ; Luod quiſque didicit aut conſuevit, 

aciat, Let every man do that whighyhe hath 
been taught, and uſed to ; as well knowing where 
to rouze their yalour, and in what part their great- 
eſt {tr.ngth reſted, For, as men cannot prevail 
in that wherein they are unexpericnced, but will 
be wanting in the ſupplies of their own particu- 
lar, . and miſcarry even under the direCtions of ano- 
ther Annibal: ſo a known and beaten track is 
quickly taken, and the difficulties of a buſineſs arc 
made cafic by acquaintance, Uſe maketh Maſtc- 
Tics, faith our Engliſh Proverb, and Practice and 
art doth far exceed Nature. Which continual 
exerciſe, and uſe of Armes —_— the Komans, at- 
taincd to ſuch perfection, as made militum ſine re- 
fore ſtabilem virtutem, the valour of the Souldic 
firm without their Commander, as Livie witneſ- 
ſeth: And , as Amiocbus confeſſed to Scipio; 
Luod f vincuntur , non minuuntur animis tamen, 
though they were overcome , yet their courage 
abated not. Caſar, in all his Battck, had a ſpe- 
cial reſpe to the inexperience of the new inrol- 
led Bands, placing them either behind the Army, 
for a guard to their Carriages, as he did in the 
Helvetian aCtion , or leaving them as a defence 
to the Camp, or ſhewing them alooff off; ſigni- 
fying thereby , as Livie faith of the Sidicini, 
Luod magis nomen quam vires ad praſidium adfere- 
bam, that they male more noiſe of an Army, thea 
they did good, Whereby it conſequently follow- 
cth, that Military vertue proceedeth not ſo much 
from nature, or any original habit, as it doth 
from exerciſe and practile of Armes, I grant, 
there is a diſpoſition in nature, and a particular 
inclination to this or that Art; according to that 
line of the Poct ; 


Fortes creamur fortibus © bonis. 
Stout men are got by ſtout and good, 


But this diſpoſiticn muſt be perfe&ted by uſe, and 
fallcth ſhort of valour or Military vertue, which 
conſi{eth of two parts, The firſt, in knowl<dge 
of the diſcipline of War, and the rutes of ſcrvice : 
whereby they may underſtand the -courſe of 
things, and beable to judge of particular reſo- 
lutions, The ſccond is the faithful endeavour iu 
executing ſuch projects, as the rules of War do 
propound for their ſafety. Both which parts are 


gotten only by uſe, For, as the knowledge of 


Military diſcipline is beſt learned by practiſe; 
the often repetition thereof begetteth aſſu 
in action , which is nothing elſe but that 
we call Valour, In which two parts, t 
enrolled Bands had ſmall underſtanding; 
were as ignorant what courſe to gake in that 
extremity, as they were unaſſurcedyn their wor- 
ſer reſolutions, | 


Czlar 


L1s., VI. 


A Cunevs 
deſcribed. 


Czlar, 


The ſecond O BS ERV ATION, 


His Cuneus , or Troop of Soldiers , diſpoſed 
y 8 into a Triangle, was the beſt and ſafeſt way 
to break through an encmy. Foran Angle 
hath arenting and dividing property,and is ſo ſharp 
in the meeting of the two hde lines, that the point 
thereof reſembleth indiviſibility , and therefore is 
apt and proper to divide aſunder, and to make a ſe- 
ration of any quantity, Which formnature hath 
al/o obſerved in the faſhion of ſuch creatures, as 
have a picrcingand dividing motion; as in Fiſhes 
that have all heads for the moſt partſharp, and 
thence Anglewiſeare inlarged into the groſeneſs 
of their body. And Birds likewiſe, the better to 
divide the air, have (harp bills and little heads,with 
a body annexed of a larger proportion. The man- 
ner of the Komans was (as I have already ſhewed) 
to ſtrngthen the picrcing Angle with thick com- 
pacted targets; and thenenlarging the fidesas oc- 
caſion ſerved , Cither to the quantity of an acute, 
or a right , or an obtuſe Angle, they gave the 
charge in ſuch ſort ,\ut quacungue parte percutere im- 
hots Jos vellent, ſuſtineri nequeant, that whereſocver 
they fell on , they were not lopg-to"be.cndured, as 
Livie (aith. __” 


CHAP. XVIL 
The Sicambri give over their purpoſe and depart. 


He Germans being out of hope of ta- 

| king the Camp , foraſmuch as they 
ſaw our Men to jtand upon the works 

they returned over the Rhene with the booty 
which they had in the woods, And ſuch was 
the fear of the Roman Souldier , even after 
the Enemy was gone, that Caius Voluſenus 
being ſent that night. to the Camp with the 
horſemen , they would not believe that Czfar 
and the Army were returned in ſafety. Fear 
had ſo poſſejt their minds ., that they did not 
let to ſay, that all the Legions were overthrown, 
and the horſe had eſcaped by flight , and deſi- 
red there to be received , for they could not be 
perſwaded the Army being ſafe, that the Ger- 
mans would have attempted to ſurpriſe their 
Camp. Of which fear they were delivered by 
Czſars arrival. He being returned , not ig* 
xorant of the events of War , complained of 
one thing only , that the coborts that kept thz 
watch, were ſent from their Stations , for- 
aſmuch as no place ought 10 be given tothe leaſt 
caſualty. And there be ſaw bow much For- 
tune was able to do by the ſudden coming of the 
Enemy, and how much more in that he was put 
off from the rampier and the gates which he had 
ſo nearly taken. But of all the reſt this ſeem« 


, ed the ſtrangeſt, that the Germans coming 


over the Rhene , to depopulate and ſpoil Am- 
biorix and his Countrey , had like to have ta- 
ken the Roman Camp, which would have been 


> 


COMMENTARIES. 


as acceptable to Ambiorix as any thing that 
could happen. 


OBSERUATION. 


T isan old ſaying, avouched by Plutarch;Fortune 
] id unum bominibus non aufert , quod bene fuerit 
conſultum , what a man hath once well adviſed, 
that and only that fortune can never deſpoil him 
of ; which Tiberius the Roman Emperor well under- 
ſtood ; of whom Suetonzus reporteth , Quod mini- 
mum fortune , caſobuſque permittebat , That he truſt- 
cd very little to fortune or caſualties ; and is the 
ſame which Caeſar councelleth in this place , Ne 
minimo quidem caſui locum relinqui debuifſe, That no 
place isto be given to the leaſt caſualty. It were a 
hard condition to expoſe a naked party to the ma- 
lice of an enemy, or to diſadvantage him with the 
loſs of his ſight. An Army without a guard atany 
time is merely naked , and more ſubject to flaugh- 
ter , then thoſe that never took arms : and the ra- 
ther where the watch is wanting, for there ſudden 
chances can hardly be prevented : and if they hap- 
pen toavoid any ſuch unexpetted caſualty,they have 
greater cauſe to thank fortune for her favor , than 
to be angry with her for her malice ; for preventi- 
on at ſuch times is out of the way, and they are 
wholly at her mercy, as C/ar hath rightly delive- 
red tuuching this accident. And therefore, whe- 
ther an Army marchforward , or continue in 4 
place, ſleep or wake, play or work, goin hazard 
or relt ſecure , let not ſo great a body beat any 
time without a competent {trength , to anſwer the 
ſpite of ſuch miſadventures, 


CHAP, XVvVIIL 


Cxſar returneth to ſpoil the Enemy , and puniſheth 
ACco, 


Kſar returning again to trouble and 
(} vex the Enemy, having called a great 
number of people from the bor ing 

Cittes , be ſent them out into" all parts, A 
the villages and houſes, which were any where 
to be ſeen , were burned to the ground , pil- 
lage and booty was taken in every place; the 
Corn was not only conſumed by ſo great a mul= 
titude of Men and Cattel , but beaten down 
alſo by the unſeaſonableneſs of the year and 
continual rain : inſomuch , that albeit divers 
did bide themſelves for the preſent. yet the Ar- 
my being withdrawn , they muſt neceſſarily 
periſh through want and ſcarcity, And often- 
times they bopred of the place, (the Horſemen 
being divided into many quarters ) where they 
did not only ſee Ambiorix , but kept bim for 
the moſt part in fight : and in hoping ſtill totake 
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Nothing 


ought to be 
Icft co the 


hazard of 
ortcune. 


Cz lar, 


bimſome that —— to demerit Cxfars high= - 


eſt favor, took ſuch infinite pains, as were al- 
moſt beyond the power of nature : and ever 
there ſeemed but alittle between them, and 
the thing they moſt deſired. But be conveyed 
himſelf away through dens and woods and 


dales, 


dales, and in the night time ſought other coun- 


trys and quarters , with no greater a guard of 


borſe than four , to whom only be durſt com- 
mit the ſafety of his life. The Country be- 
ing in this manner harried and depopulated , 
Czar with the loſs of two Coborts, brought 
back,bis Army to Durocortorum in the State 
of the Men of Rhemes , where a Parhament 
being ſummoned , he determined to call in que- 
ftion the conſpiracy of the Senones and Carnu- 
tes, and eſpecially Acco the principdl author 
of that Councel ,, who being condemned, was 
put to death more majorum. Some others 
fearing thelike judgments, ſaved themſelves 
” fob : theſe he interdified fire and water. 

o leaving two Legions to winter in the con» 
fines of the Treviri, and two other amongſt 
the Lingones , and the other fix at Agendi- 
cum #n the borders of the Senones , having 
made proviſion of corn for the Army , be went 
into Italy, ad conventus agendos, 


Obſervations upon CASARS 


OBSERVATION. 


He concluſion of this Sommers work , was 
ſhut up with the ſack and depopulation of the 
Eburones , as the extremity of hoſtile fury , 

when the enemy lycth in the faſtneſs of the Coun- 
try, and refuſeth to make open War, That being 
done, Caſar proceeded in a courſe of civil judg- 
ment , with ſuch principal offenders as were cfthe 
conſpiracy , and namely with Acco , whom he pu- 
niſhed in ſuch manner , as the old Komans were ac- 
cuſtomed to do with ſuch offenders , as had forfeit- 
ed their loyalty to their Country , a kind of death 
which Nero knew not , although he had been Em» 
peror of Rome thirteen years , and put to death 
many thouſand people, The party condemned was 
to have his neck locked in a fork, and to be whip- 
cd naked to death, and he that was put todeath 
after that manner, was puniſhed more mejorum. Such 
others as feared to undergo the judgment , and 
fled before they came to tryal , were baniſhed out 
of the Countrey. and made uncapable of the be= 
nefit of fire and water in that Empire. 


And thus endeth the fixth Commentary. 


Lis. VII. 


THE 


*/ 


WARS i 


Seventh Commentary 


OF THE 


GALLIA. 


WE” | 


— 


The ARGuMENT. 


T 


His laſt Commentary containeth the ſpecialties of the War 
which Ceſar made againſt all the States of Gallis united 


into one confederacy, for the expelling of the Roman Govern- 
ment out of that Continent , whom Ceſar overthrew in the end, 


Horribili vigdantia , ©» prodigioſis operibus, by his horrible vig- 


lancy ahd prodigious ations, 


| CRAP. I. 
The Galles enter into new deliberations of revolt. 


Allia being in quiet , Czar 
ox, went into Italy to keep 
Courts and Seſſions. There 
\ beunderſtood that P. Clo- 
* dius was ſlain, and of a 
Senate had made, touch- 
ing the aſſembly of all the youth of Italy, and 
; wb perpoſed to inrole new bands 
throughout the whole Province. Theſe news 
were quickly carried over the Alpes into Gal- 
lia, and the Galles themſelves added ſuch 


ramors to it, as the matter ſeemed well to bear, 


that Czfar was now detained by the troubles 
at Rome , and in ſuch diflenſions could not 
return to bis Army. Being ſtirred up by this 
occaſion , ſuch as before were inwardly grieved 
that thy were ſubjeftt to the Empire of the 
prople of Rome, did now more freely and 
boldly enter into the conſideration of War. 
The Princes and chiefeſt men of Gallia baving 
appointed conncels and meetings in remote and 
woody places , complained of the death of Ac 

co, and ſhewed it to be a fortune which might 
Poncern themſelves. They pity th: common 


mhſery of Gallia , 4nd do all manner 
of promiſes and rewards to ſuch as will be« 
gin the War , and with the danger of their 
lives , redeem the liberty of their Commry: 
wherein they are to be very careful not to fore+ 
ſlow any. time , to the endthat Czar may be 
ſtopt from coming to bis 
eret conferences be diſcovered, Which might 
eaſily - don? , foraſmuch as neither the Le« 
gions durſt go out of their wintering Camps 
in the obſcexce of their GIN op the Ge. 
neral come to the Legions without a _ 
To conclude, they beld it better to die in fight, 
then to loſe their ancient bonor in matter of war 


_ before therr ſe». 
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and the liberty left them by their predeceſ- 


ſors, 


OBSERV ATION. 


Chapter diſcovereth ſuch ſparkles of re- 
volt , riſing from the diſtontentment of the 
conquered Gales, as were like to break out 

into an univerſal burning; and within a while,pro- 
ved ſucha fire , asthe like hathnotbeca <ecn inthe 
continent of Gallig, For this ſummers work veri- 
fied the ſaying of the Semmites , = ſervien- 
Vibus gravior quan liberis bellumeſſet, peace is 
more grievous tothoſe that are in raſlallage, than 
War is to free men: and was, carricd on cither 

with ſuch reſolution , as ip reſpedt of this 


Fac , neither the Galſ*s did before thattime in- 
gage 


Livie,Lib.z. 
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Plurarch in 
the life of 
Marcellus. 


Plutarch in 
the life of 
Cicero, 


Ne 


Obſervations upon CASARS . 


gage th:mſclves ſeriouſly intheir Countries cauſe, 
nor did the Romans know the difficulty of ther 
task. But as Epaminandas called the ficlds of Bwo- 
tis, Mars his ſcaffold where he kept his games; or 
as Xenophon nameth the City of Epbeſus the Armo- 


difſenfon at Kome, about the death of Clodius, and 
the accuſation of Milo for killing Clodius, 

This Clodius, (as Plutarch reporteth) was a 
young man of a noble houſe , but wild and inſo- 
I-ot , and much condemned for profaning a ſecret 
facritice, which the, Ladics of d celebrated 
Cafars houſe by coming Kmongit thkm diſguiſed i 
the habit of a young finging wench 3 which he did 
for the love of Pompeia , Cſars wife : whereof be- 
i culy itted by ſecret means 

th he made to the Judges; and afterwards ob- 
tained the Tribuncſhip of the people , and cauſed 


' Cicero to be baniſhed , anddid many outrages and 


quid 


reſp. Kdetre= 
mentt captl- 


ar. 


Gallia Ciſe 
alpina & 
Tranlalpiua 


Czſar. 


inſolencies in his Tribuneſhip : which cauſed Milo 
to kill bim,for which he was alſoaccuſed. And the 
feafing that this accuſation' of Milo , being 

ahold ſpirited man,.and of good quality, would 
move ſome nproat-vr ſedition /in the City , they 
gaye Commiſſion to P to ſec juſtice executed, 
as weltinthis cau, as for other offences , that 
he City might be quiet , and the Commanwealth 
faffer no detriment. Whereupon Pompey poſleſt 
the market-place , wherethe cauſe wasto be heard 
with bands of ſouldiers and Troops of armed men, 
And theſe were the troblesin Rome upon the death 
of Clodius, which the Galles did take asan occaft- 
on of revolt, , hoping thereby that Caſer (being 
Sn Gallia Cifalpme, which Province was allotted 
to his Government , as well as that Gal/is North- 
ward the Alpes) would hayc been detained from his 
Army, | | 


, CHAP, Il. 


Sidew's Chartrestreke v them the beginning 
BY —_— under the conduttion of nos gc} 
Conctodunuis, 


Heſe things being thus diſputed, the 
" Men' of Chartres did make them- 
elves the chief of that War , refu- 


- 


- 
- 


fi | no danger for the common ſafety of their 
Fea And foraſmuch as at that preſent , 


they could not give caution by hoſtage , leſt the 
matter ſhould be diſcovered; they defire to have 
their Covenants ftrengtbened by oath, and by 


- mutual collation of their milatary enſignes , 


which was the moſt religious ceremony they 
could uſe to bind the reſt not to forſake them , 
:baving, made an entrance and beginning to that 
"War. The men of Chartres being commend- 
ed by the reft , and the oaths of all them that 
_axere preſent being taken, atd 2 time appoint- 


ed to begin, they brake up the.afſembly.When ' whom 


the day came, they of Chartres, »nder the 
' condutiion 'ff Cotuatus and! Conetodunus , 


_ two deſperate” flaws , upon. 5 watchword gi- 


- = 


rers hap , ſo,mi t6 lis for thi EE oper Boe 
Se nt oben et nteg Fay: 


4 


ven, ran ſpeedily to * Genabum , and ſuch * 9-\can, 
Roman Citizens as were there wpon buſineſs, 


namely C. Fuſius Cotta, a Knight of Rome, 
whony Czxfar 


aud t | s.. The 
ickly mr all the 

ates of Gallia", for when any ſuch great or 
extraordinary matter happeneth, they ſignify it 
through the Country by an out-cry and ſhoxt, 
which 1s taken by others , and delivere& the 


next , aud ſo iT from band to band, as it 


happened gt this time : for (Por which was 
done at Genabimy at Sun-riftng, was before 
the firſt watch of the night was ended, heard 
in the —_— of the Arverni, which is abou# 
a bundred and threeſcore miles diſtant. 


{ 
OBSERVATION. 


TJ" His manner of out-cry here mentione1 to be 
uſual in Gali , was the ſame which remain- 
ethin uſcat this preſent in Wales , althongh 

not ſo frequent as informer times,For the cuſtome 

is there, asoften asany rob happencth to be 
committed , - or any man to be'ſlain, or what other 
outrage or Tivt is done, the next at hand do go to 

ſome eminent place where they may be beſt heard , 

and there they make an outcry or howling , — 

they calla Hooboub , ſignifying the fat to the n 

inhabitants, who take it as paſſionately , and deli- 

ver it farther , and ſo from hand to hand it quickly 
ſpreadeth over all the Country. . It isavery ready 
way to put the countrey in arms , and was fr des 


viſed (asit ſeemeth) for the ſtay and apprebenſion 
of robbers and outlaws , whokept in ſtrong holds, 
and liyed upon the ſpoil of 'th- bordering inhabi- 


tants : but otherwiſe it ſayoreth of Barbariſme,ra- 
ther than of any Civil Goverument, 


CHAP, IIL 


Vercingetforiz ſtirreth up the Arverni 20 the likg com- 
motion and revolt. 


N like manner Vexcingetorix the ſon of 
| Celtillus, of the Nation of the Arverni. 
a young man of great power and anthori= 

ty , (whoſe Father was the Commander of all 
Gallia , and becauſe be ſought a Kingdome , 
was ſlain by thoſe of his own State ) calling 
together his followers and clients did eafily in- 
cenſe them to Rebellion. His purpoſe being 
known, every man took Arms; and ſo be was 
driven ont of the Town of Gergovia by Go- 
banitio his Unkic, and other Princes , who 
thought it not ſafe to make trial of that fortune. 
yet be defijted not , but enrolled needy 
and deſperate people; and with ſuch Troops, 
oever he met withal of the State, be 
did eaſily draw them to bis party, perſwading 


them to take arms for the defence of common 
liberty. And bgving at length got great fors 


ces 


d left overſeer of the proviſion 


Q 
3 


[ 


Vhe Welch 


Hooboub, 


Czlar, 
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ces together, be expelled bis adverſaries out of 


* the. Town , by whom be was bimſelf before OBSERVATION. 


thruſt ont. He was called of | bis men by the 
title of King,” and ſent Embaſſages into all 
parts, adjuring them to continue'conftant and 
faithful, The Senones, the Parifti,* tbe Pi- 
Qones, the Cadurci, tbe Turones, the Au- 
lerci, the Lemovices, the Andes, and all the 
reſt that. border wpon the Ocean, were quickly 
made of bis party: and , by all their con 
ſents, the Chizf Command was conferred up- 
on bim. Which Authority being offered bim, 
be: commanded ' Hoſtages to be brought in unto 
bim from all thoſe States, and a certain num- 
ber of Soldiers to be ſent bim with all ſpeed, 
He rated City what ion of Armes 
fonld bave cory A ecially be Ia- 
boured to raiſe great ſtore of Horſe, © To ex+ 
traordinary diligence he added extraordinary 
ſeverity, c ng ſuch as ſtood dowbifull, by 
hard and ſevere puniſhment : for, ſich as bad 
committed a great offence, be” put to death by 
fire and torture" leſſer faults | be puniſhed 
with the loſs f their Noſe or their Eyes, and 
fo ſent them home, that by their example 0- 
thers might be terrified. By theſe pratiiſes 
and ſeverity, having ſpeedily raiſed a great 
Army , he ſent LuGterius of Cahors, a man 
of great ſpirit and boldneſs, with part of the 
k orces Fer the — , and be _ 
*If made towards the Bituriges. Upon bis 
coming , the Bituriges ſexs doaks Hedai, in 
whoſe  protefiion they were , to require aid 
aginft Vercingetorix. The Hedyi, by the 
advice of the 


with the Army, ſent Forces of Horſe and Foot that meafur 


to the aid of the Bituriges: who coming to 
tbe River Loire, which divideth the Bituri- 
ges from the Hedui 3 after a few dayes ſtay, 
mot daring to paſs over the River , returned 
home again , bringing word" to our Legates 


Bituriges, and'/o returned, For they knew, 
that if they bad paſſed over 'the River, the 
Bituriges had incloſed them int on" the ons 
fide, and the Arverni on the other. - But, 
whether they did return that occaſion, or 
brough perfidions treachery ,' it remaineth 
doanhiful., "The Bituriges, »pox their de- 
parture , did preſently joyn elves with 
the Arverni. ; oo 


ture of duc proportion. 


Legates, which Cxſar bad left 


A demn the uncertainty dou 
that they durft not commit themſelves to the firing 


T is obſerved, -by ſuch as are acquainted with 


matter of Government , that there ought to po 


be alwaycs a proportion of . quality between 
hine that commiandeth , and thertthat obey: for, 
if a man of Sardanapalus condition , ſhould take 
upon, tum the charge of Marius Army, it were 
like to take no berter effect, then if Aanlius had 
the Icading of laſcivious Cinedes. And , as we 
may 'obſerve in Schhomical Policy , a diflolute 
Maſter may as ſoon 'command hair to grow on the 
Oe INES CUE Servaut 
auty, | n {uch relatives 
dgth likewiſe infer te like rſpett of quality; ſo, 
in all ſorts and conditions of Command , there 
mult be ſympathizing mcancs, to unite the diver- 
fity of the parts\in the happy cnd of Go- 
yerument, In this new Empire ,, which. befell 
Vercingetorix, we may obſerve a double. | 
tion between him and his people, The firſt, of 
ftrength and ability, and the other, 6f qualify and 
reſemblance of affeCtion : upon the of 
which proportion , he graunded the of 
his. command.;: For, it appcarcth,, that: his firſt 
beginning was by perſwaſion and intreaty , and 
would indure no direftion, but that which was 
guided by a looſe and cafic rein; holding it nci- 
ther Gfe nor ſeemly , but rather .a ſtrain of ex- 
treme madne(s, fixſt to puniſh or threaten ,-and 
then to want power to make good hi ogg ants: 
but, being ſtrengthened by authority from them- 
ſeives, and backed with an Army; able to control 
their diſobedience, he then added puniſhment, as 
the cnſign of , and confirmed his power 
by rigorous comn a 
demonſtration of a ry Goyernment, as any 


+ » that cvery\man defir ed to 
redeem the common is Country, in 
. > (0 


of 
re of endeavour,as w 
# cauſe, Amongſt whom , 'Fercaigttorix bei 
their :Chief Commander, fumme ? we (as 
ſtory ſaith Jadded, ſummem ſeveriigzem, 'to great di- 
ligence , great ſeverity; as well -afſured , that the 
greater part would approve his, Juſtice and cor 


tation of Yalerius Corvinus ; Fails mes, non dis, 
vos milites ſequi volo; nec diſciplinam modo, ſed ex- 
lum etiam a me petere ; I would haye you, O 
iers, do as I and not fo much mind wehat's 
ſay; and to take not your Diſcipline :onlys but 
your pattern alſo from me. And..therefore the 
_— oh welluphe for bY much as 
the Prince and. the People were ſo far i 
on in the matter th PoE 4 
lance of an earneſt defire, might 


wer the mca- 


u CHAP. 


, as by the reſem-. 


quality be- 
wween © /- 
Commander 
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bave a care of their State , and not to fuf- 
CHAP, IV. fer 3 ay - be A by the Enemy, eſ- 
. pecially now at this time, when as all the tar 
Oar _ vo Quilia, nf fy cur gang was transferred upon them. © Upon their itt» 
| / ſtant intreaty be removed bis Camp out of the 
Ceſar, ' Heſe things being told Czſar in Ita» Territories | of the Bituriges, and marched to- 
| ly afſcon as be amnderitood that the wards the Country of the. Arverni. Bmt, 
Matters. in the. City, were, by the Cxzſar baving continued two. dayes in thoſt 
wiſdom+ of Pompey, brought into better ſtate, places, fur as much as be underſtood, both by 
be took, bis journey into Gallia, and, being uſe and opinion, what caurſe Vercingetorix 
. come thither , be was much troubled how to was likg t0 take, be left the Army, pretend- 
get to his Army. For, if be ſhould ſend for ing ſome ſupplies of Horſe, which he went 10 
the Legions into the Province, be ood, raiſe , and | vg young Brutus to com= 
#hat they ſhould be certainly fought withall by mand theſe Forces, admonifhing bim to ſend 
the way in bis abſence. If be himſelf ſhould out the Horſemen into all quarters, and that 
go unto them, he doubted bow be might ſafely be bimſelf would not be. abſent the 
' commit his” perſon to any, alvhongh they were Camp above three dayes,-- Theſe things be« 
ſuch as were yet in peace.” In the mean ing thus ſealed, none of bis followers knowing 
time LuRerius of Cahors being ſent againſt bis determination, by great jotrneys be came 
#be_ Rutheni, doth cafily unite that State to to Vienna 3 where, akin freſh Horſe, which 
the Arverni: and proceeding further againft be bad laid there many dayes before, be ceaſe 
#he Nitiobriges and the Gabali, be received ed neither. night nor day , untill be came 
- bojtages of bath of them, and having raiſed a through the confines of the Hedui to the Lin- 
great Power , be laboured to break, into the gones, where two Legions wintered', to the 
Province, and to makg towards Narbo. end, if the Hedui ſhould nudertake any thing 
Which being known , Czſar reſolved, by all againſt bim, be might , with ſpeed , prevent 
means, to put bim by that purpoſe, and went it. Being there , be ſent to the reſt of the 
himſelf to Narbo. At his coming, be incou- Legions , and brought them: all to one place, 
raged ſuch as (iood dowbifull, or timorous, and before the Axverni could poſſibly have notice 
placed Garriſons a the Rutheni, the of i#. | 
Volſci, and about Narbo, which were fron- 
tier =_ and _ : ; and  OBSERV ATION. 
commande of the Forces ,, which were \ : n | 
in the Previne, together with thoſe ſupple Ce Roe are ities: md oe Lotte 
which or ten i... Apo os » fo go Po ſtood in ch vers, ts brought op 
t v ich are adjoyning, upon ei Legions, or his own into hazard, *38*m, come 
your 0H r- gy Wray: 1-4 _ For, (as be (aith). if he ſhould fend for the Legi- nit 


v3 cns to come unto him, they ſhould, doubtleſs, be mander. |, 
LuQerius being now ſu ed and rome» fought withall by the wal: which he was loath to 


ved , bolding "it to be dangerous to enter a+ .4,c:ture, onleſs himſelf had been preſent : or 
mong the Garriſons, be bimſelf went towards otherwiſe, if he bimſclf had gone unto them, he 
the Helvii. . . And; albeit the Hill Gebenna; doubtcd of the entertainment of the revolting 


rar i . :: Galles, and might have overthrown his Army, b 
which divideth the Arverni from the Helvii, gr pos eng woe bis el 


by reaſon of the bard time of Winter , and choice, he reſolved his to the 
the depth of the Snow, did binder their paſ= army, as > tnks rrp 
ſage; yet, by the induſtry of the ſoldiers, ma ther then to call the Legions out of their winters 
king through S now of fix foot deep, t , ing Cm where they-ſtood as a check to bridle 
_ rr the. Arverni they the inſolency of the matimnons Galles, and. fo to 
came into ht confines of the Arvernt- wn wyring them to the harard of Barrel, in ferching 
being ſuddenly and wnawares ſuppreſſes their General into the field :: whereby he might 
tle miſtruſtiig an invaſion over the Ge> have loſt the. Victory , before he begun the 
benna , which incloſeth- them in as a Wall, Wars. A. for, his better ſafety in this paſ- 
and, at that time of the year; doth not afford ſage, » u is cabal, viag nog the 
7 / lad Amen rovince, ong and frequent Gariſons 
@ path to a ſingle man alone, be & the Frontiers pe” removes Lufterius from 
the Horſemen to ſcatter themſelves far and thoſe parts; gathering together ſuch ſupplics as 
near, to make the Enemy more afraid. Theſe - ha beag ll Ly ont o Itth, _ other 
; ; ; : I orces which he found in the Province, he went 
things being ſpee dily carried to Ver. ingeto- ſpeedily ng the Territories of the * Arverni,ma- , ,.. 
rix, all the Arverni, fill of fear and amaze og Avergit. 
. X g away over the Hill * Gebexna, at ſucha time «7 , monroe 

ment, flocked about bim , beſeeching him to of the year , as made it unpaſſable for any For- dc G.nw. 

| Ccs, 


Viea Cl» 
ris, 
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ces, had they not been led by Cefer; only for this 
purpoſe, to have it noifed abroad , that whereas 
C—_— and the Arvernsi, had principally un- 
dertook the quarrel againſt the Komans, and made 
the beginning of a new War., Ceſer woull ficlt 
deal with them, and lay the weight thereof upon 
their ſhouldicrs, by calling their fortunes firit in 
queſtion, to the end he might paſſes the world 
with an opinion of his preſence in that Country, 
and draw Yercingetorix back again to defend his 
State, whilſt he in the mean time did flip to his 
Army , without ſuſpition or fear of peril: for, 
ſtaying there no longer then might ſerve to give a 
ſufficient colour to that pretence , and leaving 
thoſe Forces to execute the reſt, and to make 
good the ſecret of the Proje& , he conveyed 
himſelf to his Army with ſach ſpeed aud celerity, 
as doth verify the ſaying of Suetonius ; quod perſepe 
muncios de ſe pravenit , that he often outwent the 
ordinary meſlengcrs. \ 

Thefe blinds and falſe intendments are of ſpeci- 
al uſe in matter of War, and ſerye as well tg 
gct advantages upon an Encmy, as to clear a dif- 
hculty by cleanly cyaſion : neither 1s a Comman- 
der the Ic valued for fine conveyance in Milita- 
ry projets, but deſcrveth rather greater honour 
for adding art unto valour , and ſupplanting 
the ſtrength of oppoſition , with the ilcight 


wit, 


Dolus an virtus quis in boſte requiris ? 


Who looks at fraud or va/our in 4 foe? 


hath alwayes been held a principle amongſt men 
of War. And, Liſander his Counſel is the ſame in 
cfe& ; that, where the Lions skin will not ſerve 
the turn, there take the Foxes, Carbo ſpake it 
to the commendation of Sy[z, that he had to do 
both with a Lion and a Fox; but, he feared more 
his Foxes pate then his Lions 8kin, It is report- 
ed , that Anxibal excelled all other of his time, 
for abuſing the Enemy in matter of Stratagem, for 
he never made fight but with an addition of al- 
ſitants, ſupporting force with Art ; and, the fu- 
ry of Armes with the ſubtilty of wit, 

Of late time, among other practices of this 
nature, the Treaty at 0ſtend is moſt memorable, cn- 
tertained only to gain time : that while ſpecch of 
Parlee was continucd,and pledges delivered to the 
Archduke Albertus, for the ſafety of ſuch as were 
cnt into the Town to capitulate with the G:ne- 
ral, there might- be time gained for the ſending 
in of ſuch ſupplics of Men and Munition as were 
wanting, to make good the defence thereof: 
which were no ſooner taken in, but the Treaty 
proved a ſtratagem of War. 

In theſe foiles and tricks of wit, which at all 
times, and in all ages, have been highly eſteemed 
in men of War, as ſpecial vertues beſeeming the 
conditicn of a great Commander , if it be de- 
manded how far a General may proceed in abuſing 
an Enemy by deeds or words; I cannot ſpeak di- 
ſtinly to the queſtion : but ſure I am, that Sure- 
#4, Licutenant-General of the Parthian Army, did 
his Maſter goud ſcrvice, in abuſing Craſſus the Ro- 
man General by fair promiſes ; or as Plutarch ſaith, 
by foul Perury, till in the end he bronght his 
head to be an Actor in- a Tragedy : albeit Surexe 
never deſerved well of good report ſince that time, 


COMMENTARIES: 


Howſocver , men of civil ſocicty, not to 
draw this into uſe from the example of Soldiers, 
for as much as it isa part of the profeſſion of cut- 
ting of throats, and hath no preſcription but in 
extremitics of war, h 


CHAP, V, 


Vercingetorix beſi-geth Gergovia, Caſar 14- 
kerb #= Vcllaunodunum a Gcnabons, 


His being known , Vercingetorix 
| brought back bis Army wo into 
the Countrey.of the Bituriges, and 
thence marched 10 befirge Gergovia, a Town 
= by - ys wy Czſar bad left there 
ter tbe Relvetian Way, aud piven the j 
riſiciion of the Town to the Hedui, which 
brought Czlar into great perplexity, whether 
be ſbould keep the Legions in one place for that 
time of Winter which remained, and ſo ſuffer 
the Jtipendaries of the Hedui to be taken and 
Spoiled, whereby all Gallia might take occafi- 
ou to revolt, for ar much as the Romans 
ſhould ſeem to afford no protettion or counte- 
nance to their friends z, or otherwiſe draw his 
Army ent of their W intering-Camps ſooner 
then was uſual, and thereby become ſubjedt 
to the difficulties of proviſion and carriage of 
corn, Notwithſtanding , it ſeemed better , 
and ſo be reſolved, o_ to undergo all diffi 
exlties , then by taking ſuch a ſcorn, to loſe 
the good wills of of bis fe Sf. And 
park Jeet, the Hedui diligently to 
upply of nec oviſions , h 
tothe Boii , 'o adverſe COINS 
30 encourage them to continue Loyal and no= 
bly to refift the aſſaults of the foo : and, 
leaving two I egions, with the Carriages of the 
whole Army, at Agendicum, be marched to« 
wards the Boii. The next day, coming to 
a Town of the Senones, called Vellaunodu- 
num, he determined to a - it in, to the eud 
be might leave no Enemy bebind him , which 
might hinder a ſpeedy ſupply of Vitiuals : and 
_ dayes be —_ it about with a ditch 
and a rampier. The third day, ſome bei 
ſent out panel the Me Tans 
be commanded all their Armes and their Cat« 
tel to be brought out, and Six bundred pledges 
to be delivered. Leaving C. Trebonius 4 
Legate to ſee it performed ; be himſelf made 
all ſpeed towards Genabum, ix the Territories 
of the men of Chartres 3 who, as ſoon as they 
beard of the taking in of Vellaunodunum, 


perſwading themſelves the matter would not 

reſt ſo, they reſolved to put a flrong Garri- 

ſon into Genabum, Thither came Czfſar 

within two dayes , and incamping 
n 2 


= 


them of his coming ;, © 


giving up of the Town, | 
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Caſar, 
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before the Town, The evening drawing on, be 


put off the Aſſault unto the next day, com- 


manding the Soldiers to prepare in areadi- 
neſs ſuch things as ſhould be neceſſary for 
that ſervice, And, for as much as the Town 
of Genabum bad a bridge leading over the 
River Loire, he feared leaſt they of the Town 
would (teal away in the night : for prevention 
whereof, he commanded two Legions to watch 
all night in —_ The hers 9 = 
before midnight went ont quietly, a an 
to paſs we, River, Which being diſco- 
wered by the Scouts, Cxfar, with the Legi- 
ons which he had ready'in Armes, burnt the 
Gates , and. entring the Town took, it; the 
greateſt 'uumber of the Enemy being taken, 
.and a very few eſcaping, by reaſon of the nar- 
rowneſs of the Bridge , and the way which 
Shut in the multitude, The Town being 
ſacked and burned, and given for a booty to 
the Soldiers , be carried bis Army over the 
River Loire, into the Territories of the Bi- 
turiges. 


The firſt OBSERVATION. + 


T is aknown and an approved ſaying, Emalis 
| pm eſt eligendum , of evils the lealt is to 
be choſen: but, in a preſentment of evils, to be 
able to diſcern the difference, and to chuſe the 
leaſt, Hic labor, boc opus , here's all the skill and 
work, Yercingetorix beſicging Gergovia ( a ſtir 
ry Town, belonging to the Hedui, that of 
ong time had ſerved the Roman Empire) at ſuch a 
time of the year as would not afford proviſion of 
victual for the maintenance of an Army , but 
with great difficulty , and inconvenience of Car-. 
riage and convoy ; Ceſar was much perplexed, 
whether he ſhould forbear to ſuccor the Town, 
and raiſe the fiege , or undergo the hazard of 
long and tedious Convoyes, A matter often fal- 
ling into diſpute, although it be in other termes, 
whether honeſty,or honourable reſpeR ought tobe 
preferred, before private caſe and particular com- 
modity. Caſer hath declared himſelf touching 
this point, preferring the honour of the People 
of Rome , as the Majeſty of their Empire, and the 
reputation which they defired to hold, touching 
affiftance and proteRion of their friends, before 
any inconvenience which might ha to their 
Army, And not without good reaſons , which 
may be drawn as well from the worthineſs of the 
cauſe, as from the dangcr of the effe@t ; for, du- 
tics of vertue, and reſpe&s of honeſty, as the no- 
bleſt parts of the mind, do not onely challenge 
the ſervice of the inferiour faculties of the Soul ; 
but do alſo command the body, and the caſualties 
thereof, in ſuch ſort, as is fitting the excellency 
of their prerogative : for , otherwiſe, vertue 
would find but bare attendance, and might leave 
her Scepter for want of lawful authority. And 
therefore Caeſar choſe rather to adventure the 
Army upon the cafualtics of hard provifion, then 
toblemiſh the Komen name with the infamy of diſ- 


loyalty. Which was Ic dangerous allo , in re- | 


gard of the cffet: for, where the bond is of ya- 
lue, there the forfeiture is great : and, if that tic 
had been broken, and their opinion deceived, 


touching the cxpe&tation of aſſiſtance and help, all 


Gallia might have had juſt cauſe of revolt, and 
diſclaimed the Romen Government for non-pro- 
teftion. To conclude then, let no man deceive 
himſelf in the preſent benefit, which private re- 
ſpe& may bring upon the refuſal of honeſt regard, 
for the end will 


prove honeſty to be belt policy. 


The ſecond OBS ERV A TION. 


T is obſerved by ſome Writers, that Caſar ne- 
Þc undertook any ation, or at. the leaſt 

brought it not to trial , but he firſt affured 
himſelf of theſe four things. 

The firſt was proviſion of Vituals, as the very 
foundation of Warlike expeditions, whereof I 
have already treated in the firſt Commentary : the 
difficulty whereof made him ſo doubtful to under- 
take the reliefe of Gergevia, And doubtleſs, 
whoſoever gocth about any enterpriſe of War , 
without certain means of viftual and proviſion, 
muſt either carry an Army of Cameclions, that 
may live by the air, or intend nothing but to 
build Caſtles in the aire, or otherwiſe ſhall be 
ſure to find his Enemy cither in his boſome, or as 
the Proverb is in Plutarch, to leap on his belly 
with both his feet, 

The ſecond thing was proviſion of all neceſſa- 
ries, which might be of uſe in that ſervice: wherc- 


a witneſs of the crror , and, 


Ceſar went 

alwayes 
rovided of 
our things, 


P/utarch in 
the life of 
Lucu lus, 


with he alwayes ſo abounded, that there might. 


rather want occaſion to uſe them , then he be 
wanting to anſwer occaſion. And' theſe were the 
inſtruments whereby he made ſuch admirable 
works, ſuch Bridges, ſuch Mounts, ſuch Trenches, 
ſuch huge Armadoes, as appcearcth by the Sca- 
fight with the Maritime Citics of Gallia : accor- 
ding to which his former cuſtome, for as much as 
the day was far ſpent before he came to Genabum, 
he commanded ſuch things to be fitted and had 
in a readineſs, as might ſerve for the ficge the 
next day, : 

The third thing was an Army, for the moſt part 
of old Soldiers, whom the Romans called Yeterani, 
whereof he was likewiſe at this time provided ; 
for the two Legions, which were freſh and lately 
inroled, he left at Agendicum with the Carriages, 
taking onely the old Soldiers for this ſervice, as 
knowing, that in pugna uſum amplius prodeſſe quam 
vires, uſcfulneſs is more ſcrviccable in War then 
numbers, 

The fourth thing was the trial and experience 
of the Enemics Forces, which the former -vittc- 
ries aſſured him to be inferior to the Komans; it 
being alwayes a Rule in the Roman Diſcipline, 
(as I have already noted) by light and caſfic skir- 
miſhes, to acquaint the Soldiers with the manner 
of the enemies fight, Ne eos novum bellnum novus ho- 
ſtis terreret, leaſt a new kind of fight , or enemy, 
might affright them ; as Zivy ſaith, 


CHAP. 


Comment.3 
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CHAP; VI. 


Caxſar taketh in Noviodunum , and beazeth the Ene- 
my coming to reſcue the Town, 


Ercingetorix wuderſtanding of Ci- 
d / ſars coming , left the Siege , and 
went to meet bim, Czfar reſolved 
to take a Town lying in bis wayin the Terri- 
zories of the Bituriges , called Noviodunum. 
Which they of the Town perceiving , ſent out 
unto him to beſeech bim to ſpare them , and to 
give order for their ſafety. To the end there- 
fore that be might ſpeed that bufineſs with as 
much celerity , as be bad accompliſhed former 
ſervices , he commanded them to bring out 
their Arms, their. borſe,and to deliver pledges. 
P art of the Hoſt ages being given, while thereſt 
were in delivering over, divers Centurions and 
a few Souldiers being admuted into the Town 
#0 ſeek, out their weapons and their borſes , 
the borſemen of the Enemy , which marched 
before Vercingetorix Army , were diſcovered 
a far off z which the Townſmen had no ſooner 
percerved , and thereby conceived ſome hope 
of relief, but they preſently took, up a ſhout, 
and betook, themſelves to their arms , ſhut the 
gates , and began to make pood the Walls, 
The Centurions that were in the Town percei- 
ving ſome new reſolution of the Galles, with 
their Swords drawn , poſſeſt themſelves of 
the gates, and ſaved both themſelves and 
their Men that were in the Town, Czfar com- 
manded the horſe to be drawn out of the Camp, 
and tobegin the charge. And as they began to 
give ground, be ſent four hundred German 
borſemen to ſecond them, whom he had reſol- 
ved to keep with himfrom the firſt : who charg- 
ed the enemy with ſuch fury , that the Galles 
could no way endure the aſſault, but were pre- 
ſently put to flight ; and many of them being 
ſlain, the reſt retired back to the Army. Upon 
their overthrow , the Townſmen were worſe 
affrighted then they were before 3, and having 
apprebended ſuch as were thought to have ſtir- 
red up the people, they brought them to Cx(ar, 
and yielded themſelves unto him, Which be- 
ing ended, Cz\ar marched towards the Town 
of Avaricum , which was the greateſt and 
beſt fortified of all the Towns in the Territo- 
ries of th? Bituriges , and ſitnate in the moſt 
fertile part of the Countrey 3 for that being 
taken in,be doubted not to bring the whole State 
of the Bituriges eaſily into bis ſubjedtion, 


bs 


COMMENTARIES. 


OBSERVATION. 


raſmbch as nothing is more charigeable than 
the mind of man, which (notwithſtanding 
the low degree of baſeneſs; whercin it often 
ſitteth) will as occaſion giveth way to revenge , 
readily mount to the height of tyranny ,and ſparc 
no labor to cry quittance with an Enemy : it 
becn thought expedicat in the wildome of forc- 
oing ages, topluck the wings of ſomounting a 
ird, andto deprive an Enemy of ſuch means , as 
may give hope of liberty by mutiny and revolt. 
The practice of the Komans in taking in any 
Town , was to leave them torcclefs , that howſoe- 
ver they might ſtand affefted , their nails ſhould be 
ſurely parcd for ſcratching, and their power confi- 
ned to the circuit of their mind. For as it appea» 
—_ by - - many other — ;- 
rendry of any Town was accepted, u ey hb 
delivered all their Arms,both offenſive ad defen- 
ſive, with ſuch cngines and inſtruments of War, 
as might any way tnake for the defence of the ſame. 
Neither that only , but ſuch beaſts alſo , whether 
Horſc or Elephant , or any other whatſocver, as 
m_ any way advantage the uſe of thoſe weapook, 
Whichas it wasa great diſmay and weakningto the 
Enemy ; ſo was it ſhort of the third condition , 
commanding the delivery of ſo many hoſtages or 
pledges as were thought convenicat , being the 
prime cf their youth , and the flower of their man- 


, hood , and were as the marrow to their bones,and 


the ſinews to that body. Whereby it cameto pals, 
that the remnant yas much diſabled in ſtrength , 
concerning their number of fighting Men, and 
ſuch as were left had ncither armsnor mcans to 
make reſiſtance, 

The Turkg obſerveth the ſame courſe with the 
Chriſtians, but in a more cruel aud barbarous man- 
ner; forhe comethduly at a certain time , not re- 
garding any former demeanor , and lcadeth away 
the flower of . their youth, to be inveſted in 
impicty and infidelity, and tobe made vaſlals of 
heatheniſh impurity. 

Oftentimes we read , that a conquered people 
were not only intereicted arms, but the matter ab 
ſo, and the art whereby ſuch armes were made 
and wronght : for where the people are great, and 
mettal and matter plenty , it isa chance if artifi- 
ccrs be wanting to repair their loſs, and torcfur- 
niſh their armory, At the Siege of Cartbage, the 
Romans having taken away their Arms, they not- 
withſtanding , finding ſtore of mettal within the 
Town , cauſed workmen to make every day a hun« 
dred Targets and three hundred ſwords, beſides 
arrows and caſting ſlings , uſing Womens hair for 
want of hemp, rem rakes houſes for 
timber to build ſhipping. we - 
ceive , that a _ Corller be too carclal fo 
deprive an enemy © uch helps as any way 
ſtrengthen his hand,- or makEway to = nh 
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CHAP. VIL 


Vercingetorix perſwaderh the Galles to & new courſe 
_ of War. 2 


CK T Ercingetorix having received ſo ma» 
ny loſſes one in the neck of another, 

* Vellaunodunum, * Genabum, 
and * Noviodunum , being taken , he cats 
leth bis men to counſel, and telleth them that 
the War mwuft be carried in another courſe then 
it hath been heretofore ; for they muſt endea- 
vor by all means to keep the Romans from 
forrage and convoy of vittual , whith would 
eafily be brought to paſs , foraſmuch as they 
themſelves did abound in borſemen , and for 
that the time of the year did not yet forrage in 
the field, the Enemy mt neceſſarily ſeck, it 
in bouſes and barns , whereby their forragers 
would daily be cxt off by their borſemen, More- 
over, for their ſafety and defence , they were 
zo negleti their private commodity , their bon- 
ſes and their villages were to be burnt up round 
about as far as Boia,whereſoever the Romans 
might go to fetch thier forrage. For themſelves 
they thought it reaſon that they ſhould make 


ſupply of vifiual and proviſion , in whoſe poſ=» 


ſeſſions they were , and for whomthey fought. 
By this means the Romans wonld never be 
able to endure that want as ſhould befall them, 
or at the leaſt be conſtrained to fetch their pro- 
viſious far 'off , with great danger and peril to 
themſelves : neither did it make any matter 
whether they killed them , or put them beſides 
their carriages , for without neceſſary ſupplies 
they were never able to bold War. And to 
conclude, fwch Towns were likewiſe to be ſet 
on fire, as by the ftrength of their ſcitnation , 
were nt ſafe from danger , leaſt they ſhould 
prove receptacles to linger and detradt the War, 
and ſerve the Romans for =_—_ _ of 
proviſion. And albeit theſe things might ſeem 
heavy aud bitter ; yet they — it 
more grievous to bave their Wives and Chil- 
dren led away into ſervitude , and themſelves 
to be ſlain 'by the Sword of the Enemy : which 


_ doth neceſſarily fall upon a conquered prople. 


approved by the 


1s opinion Was gener 


conſent of all Men , and more then twenty Ci- 


ties of the Bituriges, were burnt in one day, 
the like was done in other States , great fires 
were to be ſeen in all parts. And although 
all Men took, it very grievouſly , yet they pro- 
pounded this comfort unto themſelves , that the 
Enemy being by this means defeated , they 
ſhould quickly recover their loſter. Tonching 
Avaricum they diſputed it in common conncel, 


whether it ſhould be burnt or defended, The 


Bituriges do proſtrate themſelves at the feet of 


all the Galles , #bat they might not be forced 
to ſet on fire with their own bands, The fat 
reſt City in all Gallia, being both an ornament 
and a ftremth to their State, they would eafily 
defend it by the ſite of the place , being incir- 
cled w— about with a Reqver and a bog, and 
being acceſſable by one narrow paſſage only, 
At length leave being granted #bem to keep it, 
Vercingetorix at bt diſſwading them from 
i , afterwards yielding unto it , moved 
by the intreaty of the Galles , 4nd the commiſ- 
ſeration of the common multitude, and ſo a fit 
Garriſon was choſen to defend the Town. 


OBSERVATION. 


Have ſeen an Impreſs with a Circle, and a hand 
with a ſharp ſtile pointing towards the centre 

_ with this Motto , #iclaboy, hoe opus , this isa 
thing of workand labor ; ſignifying thereby, that 
albeit the Ares thereof were plainly and diſtintly 
bounden , and the Diameter of no great length , 
yet it was not an eaſy matter to find the Centre , 
which is the heart and CT of that figure. 
In like manner there is no eſs or other courſe 
ſo eaſy —_— , but thecenter may be miſtaken, 
and the difſhculty commonly reſteth-in hiting that 
point , which giveth the circumference an cqual 
and regular motion. 

The Galles were reſolved toundertake the de- 
fence of their Country, and to redeem their liber- 
wa the hazard of theirlives : but it ſeemeth 
they were miſtaken in the mears, and ran a courſe 
far ſhort of the center. For Yercingetorix percci- 
ving the Romans daily to get upon the Galles,firſt 
by taking in one Town , ſecondly another, and 
laſtly of a third, he adviſed themto ſet on fire all 
the Countrey Houſes , Villages, and Towns, for a 
great circuit round about, and ſo force the Rg- 


mans to fetch their forrage and proviſions far off , 


and undergo the difficulties of long Convoys , 
whereby the Galles, might make uſe of their mul- 
titude of horſe, and keep the Romans without 
ſupplies of neceſſary proviſions : and ſo they doubt- 
ed not but to give aſpecdy end to that war, And 
this he took to be the centre of that buſineſs, and 
the truc uſe of theiradvantage. 

Polybius writeth , | that 24. Regulus having di- 
vers times overthrown the Carthaginians in Battcl, 
one Xamippus a Lacedemonian , clearly perceiving 
the cauſe of their often routs, began openly to ſay, 
that the Cartbaginians were not overthrown by the 
valor of the Komens , but by their own i ncez 
for they exceeding the Romans in Horic and Ele- 
phants, had neg leCted to fight -in the Champain, 
where their Cavalry might ſhew itſelf, but in 
hills and woody places, where the foot Troops 
were of more force, and ſothe Romans had the 
advantage. Whereby the manger of the War be- 
ing C ,'and :by the counſcl of the pregnant 
Greek, brought from the hills into the level of the 
Plain , the Carthaginians recovered all their former 
loſſes by one ablolute Viftory. In like manner 
Annibal finding himſelf to exceed the Romans in 

(trength 


It is a hard 
matter in 
following a 
buſineſs, to 
hic that 
_ 
which 
moſt H & 
rage it. 


Lib 44 
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/ reputati 
/ underſtand his own buſig:s. For as wiſdome is 
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ſtrength of Cavalry , did always endeavor to af- 
front them in open ard champion Countricsz and 
as often as the Romans durſt meet himyhe put them 
tothe worſe : but Fabius perceiving the diſadyan- 
tage , kept himſelf always upon the hills, and in 
covert and uneven places, and ſo made the adyan- 
tage of the place equal the multitude of the Enc- 
mics horſemen, 

. There is no greater ſcorn can touch a man of 
ion and place, then to be thought not to 


the excellency of humane nature, fo doth want 
of judgment de e& Men to the condition of ſuch as 
Ari calleth ſervants by nature; whoſe Wit 
being too weak to ſupport any weight , do recom- 
pence that want with the ſervice of their body, 
and are wholly imployed In a porters occupation. 
Which Homer layeth upon Diomedes ; 
with as fine conveyance ashedoth the reſt of his 
inventions. For Uly/es and he going out on a 

, todoſomeexploit upon the 7" , they 
carried themſelves ſo ly , that fell to 
ſhare King Kbeſus Chariot and Horſes, Ulyſſes pre* 
ſently ſcized upon the Horſes , being of a delicate 
Thracian breed, and Diomedes ſeemed well content- 
ed with the Chariot, Buſt being to carry it away, 
Pals adviſed hirh to let it alone , leſt he might 
prove his Strength to be greater then his Wit, and 
yet not find ſo much neither as woull carry it a- 


" But for theſe direQions which Yercingetorix 
gave unto the G alles , 1 refer the Reader to the 
ſequel of the Hiſtory ; whercin he ſhall find how 


they prevailed. 
CHAP, VIIL 
Czar beſcegeib Avaricum, and is diſtreſſed for want 
of Corn. 


Ercingetorix followed Czſar by ſmal 
and eaſy journeys , and choſe a place 
to incamp in , fortified about with 

bogs and words, fifteen miles diftant from 
Avaricum: where be underſtood what was 
done at Avaricum boxr of the day , and 
commanded likewiſe what be would bave done. 
He obſerved all our foraging and harveſting , 
und did ſet upon ſuch as went far off upon 
any ſuch occafion., and incumbred them with 
great inconveniences : albeit they took, what 
courſe they could to meet with it,as to go out 
wen times py by unknown and 

ual ways. Czfar incamping bimſelf be- 
fore that part of the Town - which was not 
ſbut in with the River nor the bog , and affor- 
ded but a narrow and ſtreight paſſage , began 
to make a Mount, to drive 'vines, and to 
raiſe two Tomer3( for the nature of the place 
would not ſuffer bim to incloſe it round about 
with a ditch and a rampier ) and never reſteth 
#0 admoniſh the Hedui and the Boii to bring 
in ſupplies of corn : of whom the one , by 


reaſon of the ſmall care and pains they took, 


did little belp bim ;, the other of no great abi- 
lity , being 4 ſmall and a weak, State ; did 
quickly conſume all that they had. The Ar= 
ty was diftreſſed for want of Corn, by rea- 
In of the poverty of the Boii , andthe indili= 
gence of the Hedui , togetber-with the burn- 
ing of the bouſes inthe Country, in ſuch man- 
ner as they wanted Corn for F #0= 
| gether, and ſuſtained their lives with beaſts 
and cattle which they had fetched a great way 
off : and yet no one voice at all war beard to 
come from them , unworthy the Majeſty of the 
Roman Empire , and their former villories, 
And when as Czſar did ſpeak unto the _ 
ons ſeverally as they were in the workg, 

if their wants were heavy and bitter unto 


them , be would leave off the Siege, all of 


them with one voice deſired him not to do ſo , 
for ſince they bad ſo ſerved many years under 
bis command, as they never had received any 
diſhonowr, neither bad they at any time depart- 
ed and left the buſineſs undone 5 it be 
imputed unto them , as an i and diſ- 
grace to leave this fiege y and that they bad 
rather nndergo all di 5, then not tore« 
venge the death of the Citizens of Rome , 
that by tre were ſlain at Genabum. 
The ſame $perches they delivered to the Cen« 
turions and Tribunes, to be told Czfar. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


eworth of a Souldicr confible tie 

tion of mind and body, which maketh hi 
apt to ſuffer and und 

War. Forlct his reſolution iſe be never ſo 

great , and his courage invincible in the day of bats 

tel; yet if he faint under the burthen of ſuch te« 


diouſneſs, as uſually attendeth upon warlike de- 
ſigaments, he is no way fit for any 


tenur , nec virtute , nec ins re 
militaris cedendum ; or elſe they muſt 

ſore wpdy = rn to their et 
invalor or ſufferance, or military 

pian for h not to ſay , that the f Anipitc 
was raiſed to ſuch greatneſs, not by fortune or. 
good luck , but by mere valot, and patient cndu- 
ring of hardneſs and want. Which is the ſelf Game 
which Craſſus in his ſofrow uttered to his Soul- 
diers , who neither did ; nor ſpake many things 


well: for as Pluterch rightly cenſureth 
the Comical Poet, he was 


5 
g 
k RK 


the difficultics of 


Patience in 
a ſouldier 
excellerh 


valar, 
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Boterius di 


Principe. 


| was laboris- ultra fidem 


Agcod Man, any may elſe but in Wars, 


The Empire of Rome (faith be) came not to that 
ay which it now poſſe wo 4 rien 
only”, but by patient and conftant ſuffering of trou- 
ble and adverfity , never yielding br giving place 
any dangcr. WY ED 
Some 1tglign Writers are .of opinion , that the 
two chicfeſt parts of a Souldicr , Valor and Suffe- 
rance ,' art in theſe times divided unto two Nati- 
ons, . the French.and the Spaniard, the Spaniard 
making War rathcr by ſufferance, then by violence 
of. ts;; and: the French impatient of dclay, 
and furious in afaults; ſo that atcording to his opj- 
nion , a Spaniardand a Foe lg = 
od Souldier, Touching the Spaniard, I cann 
Gen bt tht be hath the-name of one of the 
beſt Souldiers. in Chriſtenlome ,. and I ny 
low all that Vertuc canchallenge , for truth w 
tevail againſt all affeRjon'; yer Yr may ſay thus 
much or the dehaif of our own people , that we 
have ſcldome laſt hanor in confronting —_—_— 
Concerning thr (ulſerance and paticnt induring of 
dneſs , which js. ſaid to be in the. Spaniard, be. 
ing able to live long with alittle, it may peradven- 
ture not unfitly be attributed'to TY of 
their Countrey , and the nature of their limate, 
which will not: bear nor digeſt ſuch plenty of food, 
. is required in colder Countries: and thereupon: 
Fein born to ſo weak a digeſtion , they are as well 
fatishcd* with a'root or a fallet , as others with 
better - of food; and therein they go be- 
other Nations, Of the French I ay nothing, 
ut leave tham to make good the opinion of the 
en: aſſed cf © ſer , that be himſelf 
S nijus witnellct ajar , Fil 
uetonmms witnen Ka fag 
he might the better 
eulties of the ; and yet artificially , as he 


toil beyond, belief, whe 
move. eehe Bee and 


- ſeemed rather willing tolcaveit uncffefted , then 


impoſe any burthen upon ther, which they them- 
ſlvesſhould be unwilling to bear ; the rather to 
draw the Legions to i themſelves therein, by 
denying to forſake it , to caſt that upon them, 
which their ynwillingneſs 'might eaſily have put 
of,” - Y hls 


and direQions of the Emperor tothe 
TI; RD Soldlers aid ehetr hel to 
ake known unto him their requeſts : as. belices 
this place may in the. firlt. Commentary , 


43 
= 


the Germass, which they likewiſe 
furionsand Tribuncs. 


w 


Obſervations upon CASARS 


patience the difi- ſeveral States, they ke 


ox. far acquainted t 


CHAP. IX, 


Czſar leaverh the Siege , and goeth to taks the 
Enemy upon advantage , but returneth again with- 
out fighting, 


; derftood by the Captives, that 
Vercingetorix having conſumed all bis pro- 
viſion of Forrage, bad removed bis Camp nea- 
rer to Avaricum, and that be bimſelf was 
gone with the Cavalry , and ſuch ready foot- 
men as were accuſtomed to fight among the 
Horſemen,zo lye in ambuſh in has place where 
he thought our Men would come a forraging 
the next ay. Which being known , ſettin 

forward midnight in filence, in t 

morning be came to the Enemies Camp. They 
having ſpeedy advertiſement by their ſcouts of 
Czſars coming did bide their carriages in the 
woods , and imbattelled all their forces in an 
eminent and open place. Which being told 
Czlar , becommanded the baggage to be ſpee- 
dily laid together , and their drone to be made 
ready, There was a bill of a gentle riſing 


from the bottome to the top incompaſſed round 
about with a difficult a , voy 


fifty foot in breadth. Upon this hill, the br; 4 


being brokgn , the Galles kept themſelves truſt- 
ing to the ſtrength of the place, and being 
ſtr: into Companies , according to their 
all the fords and 
paſſages of the bog with watches , with this 
femme that if the Genin -- ,Þaſe over 
t # ight eafily from the higher ground 
keep _—_ as they ftnck, in the mire , 
who little u_— of ſo ſmall a dift ance,zvonld 
deem the fight to be upon equal terms , where- 
as they themſelves well knowing the inequali 


_ of the condition, did make but a vain and i 


entation. The ſouldiers diſdaining that the 
the Enemy could endure their preſence ſo near 
at band, and requiring the fign of battel, Cz- 
he. _ with _ riment and 

5 valiant Men , the Viflory m 
at ohes ehie bo Ty who being ſarſre 
that t #o or t0 e bim 
are, 2h 1 Focal: - great 
ingratitude and villany , if their lives were not 
dearer unto bim then bis own ſafety : and ſo 
comforting the Souldiers, be brought them back, 
again the ſame day into the Camp , and gave 
order for futh things as were requiſite for the 
Siege of the Town. 


OBSERU ATION. 


Hen the Towers began to þ Caiw, 
near nnto the Walls, Czfar un- 
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OBSERVATION. 


Chapter hath divers ſpecial particulars 
worthy obſervation, The firſt is, the oppor- 


tunity which Czſer took to viſit the Army of 

the Galles , when Yercingetorix was abſent and 

gon to lic in ambuſh for the Roman Forragers : 

which was a caveat to Fercingetorix , not to be 

too buſic with the Komen Convoyes, leaſt his ab- 

ſence might draw on ſuch an inconvenience , as 
ight make him repent for going a birding, 

The ſecond is, the incquality which the advan» 
tage of the | wy to a party : which I have 
alrcady ſo often ſpoken of, as I 4m almoſt 
to repeat it ; and the rather, fur that I have pro- 
duced this in the former Book, to _ 
the benefit of fuch an advantage, Yet, as 
much as it is ſo pregnant to that cffe&, as 
well deſerve a double conſideration, and was alſo 
produced by Ceſar himſelf, upon on, at Ger« 
goviaz give me leave to note, how much it ſway- 
cth to counterpoiſe the want of the adverſe par- 
ty. Whercin, as it cannot be denicd, but that 
it may give ſuch help, as may make a ſmall num- 
ber equal a far greater proportion of men ; ſo, in 
Ceſars judgment, it countervaileth the abſence of 


the General, and maketh the body perfeft with- 
out the head. Neither w-re weakned onely 
with the abſence of their General ;, but their Ca- 


yalry, whercin they ſo much truſted, was abſent 
likewiſe ; and yet more then that too, by how 
much the Roman Legions excelled the Galles in 


valour and proweſs of armes, which being all put | 


b 
7 nar to fight, which be knew they all deſired, 


together , is no ſmall advantage. For doubtleſs, 
if the matter had ſtood upon equal termes,touch- 
ing the place, neither the preſence of Yercingeto- 
rix , nor the addition of their Cavalry to aſſiſt 
them , had bindered the Battel, or turned the Ro- 
maxs back to their Camp, 

The third thing is , the moderation which he 
ſhewed, forbearing to fight, the Galles inſolent! 
vaunting, and the Roman Soldicrs fretting and dil- 
daining the Encmics pride: whereby he ſctled 
ſuch a confidence of hjs direftions in the mindes 
of his men , by-ſhunning the peril of apparent 
danger, which might fall upon them in particu- 
lar, az afterwards they would make no queſtion 
of his commands , but take them as the onely 
means of their ſafety, being never better aſſured, 
then in performing what he commanded. 
pradtice of later times hath not ſo well deſerved 
of that vertue, but hath often ſhewed it ſelf 
more prodigal of blood , as h men were 
made onely to fill up ditches, and to be the wo- 
full executioners of other mens raſhneſs, 

The laſt thing is, the making ready of their 
weapons, arma expediri juſſis, Concerning which 
point , we muſt underſtand, that the Romtens al- 
wayes carried their Targets in caſes, and did hang 
their Helmets at their backs, and fitted their 
Piles, as might be moſt convenient with the reſt 
of their carriages. And therefore, whenſoever 
they were to give Battel, they were firſt to put 
on their Helmets , to uncaſe their T to fit 
their Piles, and to make them y for the 
Charge ; and this was called Arma expedire, 


felves defir 
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CHAP. X. 
m—_— excuſerh bimſelf to the Galles fot 
Ercingetotix returning back to the <**t 


\ / Army, was accuſed of Treaſon: in 
that he had removed his Camp near 


unto the _ ; and further, that be bad 
gone away from it , and took, all the Cavalry 
with bim ; that he had Ang an Army 
without any one to command it ;, that wpon bis 
e the Romans ſhould come ſo oppor- 

tunely and ſo ſpeedily : for all theſe things 
could not fall out by chance, without counſel 
and direfiion: it ſeemed be had rather have 
the Kingdome of Gallia by a grant from Cz 
far , then by their means and gift. Being 
thus charged , be anſwereth, That he remo« 
ved the Camp for want of Forrage, they them= 
ing it: He came near unto the 

Romans, being led thereunto by the opportu- 
nity of the place, which was ſuth , at might 
defend it ty by its own ſtrength ;, the Cavals 
ry was of no uſe 'in a boggy place, but might 
do good ſervice there where it went, He lefs 


no man to command the Army of e, leaſt 
the perſwaſion of the mir AP 4s ty be 


as uot able long to endure any labour. If the 
Romans came by chance, : 4s were to thank 
Fortune, if by any mans direflion, they were 
mi —_ ry that bad - brought them | 
where they might , from the higher 

both ſee r tay wo > number _ 
contemn their valourz who 


not no to 


fight, did ſhamefully rerurn bitto their Camp! 


He deſired to receive no Imperial 
Treachery from Czſar, which be 

wiſe bave by lawful vidtory, which was non 
moſt certain and ſure, both to bimſelf and the 


The reſt of the Galles. And for that Authority 


which he had received from them , be was 
ready to give it up into their hands again, if 
they thought the honour which they gave him to 
be greater then the help and ſafety which 
they received from bim. Aud, to the end 
may underſtand theſe things to be truly dels 


vered by me (ſaith be ) bear the Roman Sol- 


diers, And therewithal he brought forth 
Servants, which were taken forraging a few 
dayes befare, miſerably tormented with fa« 
mine and irons. They being taught before«- 
hand what to anſwer, ſaid, they were Legi 
nary Soldiers, and bad ſtole out of the Camp 
to ſee if they could meet with any Corn or 
Cattel in the fields: the whole Army Fu 
X ered 
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ered the like , and mens ſtrength be- 
= to fail Yen much, that they were 
wat able to. undergo any labour: end there- 
fore their General bad reſolved, that if he pre- 
vailed not againſt the Town, be would with- 
draw bis Army within three dayes. Theſe 
henefitr ( ſaith Vercingetorix ) you have 
of me, whons you accuſe of Treaſon : for, by 
my meaner , without ſhedding of your blood, 
you ſee ſa great a conquering Army almoſt 
conſumed with bunger and, by me it is pro- 
ded, that wben they fly from bence, na State 
ſhall receive thens int» their Territories. The 
whale multitude applauded bis Speech, by 
Soaking aud ftrikjug their bauds togetber, as 


their mee ie Feed axles mY 
Vercipgetazix for @ grea® Soldier, whoſe 
L ayaby , 4s it was not to be diftrufted, ſo 
the War could not have heen carried with bet- 
ter dizeftions. They agreed further , to ſend 
10000 choiſe meu ont of all their Forces into 
the Town, as not thinking it fit, to commut the 
common ſafety of Gallia avely to the Bituri- 
ge, for were perſenaded » that the ſum 
of ye Flr confſted in a GE 
Jawn 0g4inſt the Romans. 


OBSERVATION. 


Multitnde is Bellus multorum capitum (as one 
A faith) an unreaſonable beaſt of many heads, 

apt to receive froward and pervcrſc incite- 
ments, and bard to be drawn » 1 9 qirmns 
ſanding, jealous, icnt, treacherous, uncon- 
ſtant,a. {ofiromont For 2 wicked ſpirit, and ſooner 
moved to miſthicf by Theyſres, then reclaimed to 
vertue by the autho emenmnon, Or the elb- 
quence of UViyfes, or the wi of Neſtor, morc 
turbulent then. the raging cither of the Sea, or of 
a deveuring fire. And therefore they may well 
£0 yy ww to make a triplicity of evils, accor- 
ding to the faying, /gnis, mere, populus, tria mala; 
Fire, the Sea, and the rabble multitude, are three 


 Fercingetovix bad both bis hands full in this ſer- 
vice, is care was no leſs to keep the Gales 
from bei diftaſied, then ger ms ob ey 
againſtCaſar, It isdifputed, touchi Govern- 
- ment of a multitude, whether _ wt 
vere, or obſtquious. Tacitas ſaith peremptorily, 
- that I nultitudine regendg plus pens quam obſequi- 
wn velet; foul meances docs more then fair tothe 
of a mmltitude. ht he underſtandeth 
ach a multitude as are ſubject to their Comman- 
der, cither by'ancicnt ons or he hatarys of 

Authority, whereby are to obcdi- 
x by. hereditary duty, and cannot refuſe that 
which ook nay For otherwiſe, where 
the people free from ſuch bonds, and have 
ſubmittcd- themfelyves to Government for fome 
= ſervice , there clemency , or obſequious 


prevaileth more then the ſeverity of 
cl : according to the ſaying , Homines du- 
c# wolunt, non cogt; Mcn will be led by fair means, 
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not compelled. Upon a'difſenſion which happen- 
cd at Kome, between the People and the Senate, 
the People were preſently ſeat into the Field un- 
der the tcading of two Senators, Luintius, and 
Appius Clandins, Appins, by reaſon of his critcl- 
ty and ſeverity, was not obeyed by his Soldiers, 
but forſook his Province and returned non profici- 
ext, they will do nothing: Cuimtius being curceous 
and benigne, had an obedient Army, and came 
home a Conqueror, In the like termes did Yer- 
cingetorix ſtand with the Galles, who, not long be- 
fore, were all of equal authority, and for the dc» 
fence of the Common Cauſe, had ſybmitted them- 
felves to order and : and ther-fore he 
carried himfelf accordingly, but with ſome cun- 
too, for he made no ſcruple to abuſe the 
, and to preſent them with a leſſon of deceit, 
_—_ to ſervants and Roman flaves, as the con- 
of Legionary icrs, which is a liberty 
magieg of a=. waraly midthade + who. have 
of an : » Who have 
made as much uſe of the falſe rein, as the bit or 
the ſpur, or any other help belonging to that 
art. 


CHAP. XI. 


Czxſar continuerh the Siege at Avaricum, and de- 
ſcribetb the Walls of the Towns in Gallia, 


T the ſingular valour of our Souldiers, 
all the Counſels and Devices of the 
Galles were made void and of none 
eJ, For they _—_— Nation of great dexte- 
rity, apt to imitate and make any thing which 
they ſee other men do before Tok they 
turned afide the books with ropes, and drew 
them into the Town with Engines : the 'y with= 
drew the Earth from the Mount with Mines, 
with their great ckill, by reaſon of their Jron 
Mines, wherein they are much pratiiſed : they 
ſet up Towers upon every part of the Wall, 
and covered them with raw hides : they ſal- 
lied out of the Town night and day, and 
either ſet fire to the Mount, or aſſaulted the 
Soldiers as they were at work; they did every 
day make their Towers equal to he beight of 
our Towers, which the daily increaſe of the 
Mont bad added to their beight © they bin- 


 dered the open Trenches, and kept theni from 


approaching the Walls with ſharp burned 
ſtakes, caſt into them with bot pitch, and with 
great ſtones, All their Walls are almoſt of this 
faſhion : Long ftrait beams are placed upon 
the ground , with an equal diſtance of two 


foot one from another, and bound together on 


the infide of the wall, and faſtned with great 
ftore of - earth: the diftances between the 
beames are filled, and fitted with great ſtones 
in the front of the Wall, Theſe being thus 
placed and faftned with Morter, another ſuch 
a courſe is laid upon that , keeping alwayes 
the ſame diftance, ſo as one beam be not laid 

upon 
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wpon that, keeping alwayes the ſame diſt ance, 
ſo as one LSY'2 not laid npon another, but 


The uſage 
and praQce 
of ancient 
tine, in be- 
ing and 
ending 
Towns. 


in the ſecond rank placing 1h?m upon the di- 
ſtances filed up with ſtones, and ſo forward, 
rntil th2 wall be raiſed to the due height. 
This faſhion, as it is a work not deformed, 
either in ſh2w or variety, obſerving alternate 
courſes of beames and ſtones, which keep their 
order by even lines; ſo is it profitable alſo , 
and very much advantaging the defence of the 
Town : for, & the flone keeps it from burn-« 
ing, ſo doth the wood from the violence of the 
Ram, for as much as the beams are , for the 
moſt part, forty foot long, and can neither be 
en , xor pulP 4 out. 


The firſt OBSERVATION, 


is Chapter doth in ſome part expreſs the 
manner of their ſicge in ancient time, and 

the meanes which the defendent had to fru- 

firate the aſſaults and approach:s of the Enemy, 
Beſides the Ram which the Komans uſed to ſhake 
and overthrow the Wall ( whercof 1 have alrca- 
dy ſpoken) they had commonly great hooks of 
iron to catch hold of a Turret, and to pull it over 
the wall, or to pull dawn the parapet, or to di- 
ſturb any work which was to be made upon the 
wall.. Theſe hooks were uſed by the Legionary 
Soldicrs , being covered with vines in the ſame 
manner as they handled the Ram : and were 
averted and put off by the ingenious practiſes of 
the Galles, with ropes caſt and inſnared about 
them, and then by force of Engines drawn intothe 
Town, In like manner the open Trenches , by 
which the Romans made their approaches to the 
wall , were anſwered from the Town with Stakes 
or Piles, hardned at the end with fire, and then 
caſt into them to hinder ſuch as were at work, 
together with ſeething Pitch and great Stones, 
Furthermore, as the Komans raiſed their Mount , 
and brought matter unto it to enlarge it in 
breadth and height , ſo did the Galles undermine 
it, and drew the Earth away, or ſet it on fire to 
burn it: for , as I have already noted in the de» 
ſcription of a Mount, it was made as well with 
wood and timber; as with carth and ſtones, They 
ſtrengthened their walls with turrets and towers, 
and covered them with raw hides, to keep them 
from burning: and, as the Romans mounted in 
height with their turrets and engines, ſo the Galles 
raiſed their towers anſwerable unto them, that in 
the defence of the Town they might fight with 


al advantage. 
proceeded , bott®Y the of- 


# And thus oo 

f:nfive and defenſive part , as farr as cither va- 
lour or wit could improve thoſe meanes which 
ing a Town. 


were then in uſe in be 
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The ſecond OBSERVATION. 


ſtrong Towns with ſuch Walls, as might make 
beſt defence againſt the pradtice of thoſe times. 
wherein they lived, touching the taking and de- 
ſieging of Townes, Sothe Gulles, as it appeareth 
by C zſar, raiſed their Walls of Wood and Stone, 
laid in mutual courſes one with another, that the 


Tk was the uſe of all Nations , to fortific their 


Wood might make void the violence of the Ram, 


and the Stone keep it from burning with fire, 
which in thoſe dayes were the means to affault 
and overthrow a Wall. In theſe times, the Walles 
of ſtrong and fortified Tuwnes, are only made and 
raiſed of Earth, as the beſt defence againſt the fu- 
ry of the Artillery, But, for as much as the old 
manner of Fortification is here in part delivered 
by Cer, give me leave to have a word or two 
touching the Fortifications of theſe times. ' 

And firſt touching the art it ſelf, in reſpe& of 
the matter and the manner, it is a member of 
Architecture, but the-end is military : for, to for- 
tike, is nothing elſe but to make a building an- 
ſwerable to neceſſity, and the occurrences of war, 
Neither is it the end of Fortification, to make a 

lace way p cre or hs to be taken, for 

it were Ars artium; but, to reduce it to a 
Ss reaſonable defence. —_ 

Whereloever then any ſuch defence is required, 
the myſtery of Fortification is, to raiſe ſuch a fort, 
and to apply ach a figure, an{wering the quality 
and fite of that place, as may give greateſt ſtrength 
thereunto: for, as all places are not capable in the 
diſpoſition of their beſt ſtrength of all ſarts of fl- 
gures, ſo there is a difterence of berween 
this and that figure, And, as the place wanteth 
the advantage of motion and agility for its own 
defence , fo is it requiſite it ſhould be furniſhed 
with the belt means and commodities, both ts 
annoy the Enemy , and to def:nd its own People. 
And, in that reipect, all circular formes, as com- 
pounded of parts of one and the ſame uature , 
are unkit for fortification : for, where a Fort ought 
ſo to be diſpoſed, that it may have as many hands 
to ſtrike as Briareus, and as a Hydra never to want 
a head, it is neceflary that the figure thereof be 
of different and unlike parts, as apt to work di- 
vers effetts. For, unlebs it be able to diſcover a 
farr off, to command the Country about as far as 
the Artillery will play, to ſtop the paſſages, to hin- 
der approaches and affaults, to damnific tho Enc- 
my at hand and far off, ſometimes with the Artil- 
lery, ſometimes with ſmall ſhot ; ſometimes with 
nreworks , and othertimes by ſallies, it hath not 
that perfeCtion as is requiſite. , 

Admitting therefore compoſition of parts, next 
unto the circle the triangular Fortreſs is moſt un- 
perfett ; firſt, in regard it is a figure of leſs capas 
city then any other of equal bounds, which is a 

t inconvenience in a hold; when the Soldicry 

all be pinn'd up for want of room, and through 
the ſtraightrnefs of the place, not to be able to 
avoid confuſton, Secondly , the bulwarks of all 


ſuch triangular cs, have alwayes ſuch 
cantons, as are ſub;e& to breaking, whi 
giveth the Enemy means to approach them, with» 
ot diſturbance from the Fort, 


XJ 3 


The manner 
of Fortifica- 
tion in uſe 
in theſe 
dayes. 


Fortificati- 
on defined. 


Circular 
Forts. 


Te 
Forrs. 


The Quadrangle Fortreſs. hath altoft the Quadrangle 
ſame Forts. 
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ſame imperfection of angles as the Triangle hath, 
but is more ſpacious Within, and of greater Capa- 


Cit, 
Five- ſided Ja therefore Pentagons or Hexagons, or any 


and & -li- 


ded For- 
treſl; cs, 


Forts in a 
plain level. 


othec that hath more Angles, is fitteit for fortifi- 
cation ( und-rſtanding the place to be capable of 
th:m ) as being of a great:r content, and having 
their Angl:s more obtuſe , and by conſequence 
more ſolid and ſtrong. 

A plain champain level doth admit all ſorts of 
figurcs , and may take the beſt ; having thele ad- 


Alvantages. yantages : it cafily hindercth an Enemy from ap- 


proaching near unto it, or incamping before it , 
and is not ſubje&t to Mines, by reaſon of the water 


Diſadvanca- Tifing in ſuch levels. But, on the other fide, a 


ges. 


is - 
Forts upon 


a Hill. 


Advantages 
Diſadvanta- 


pes, 


The hands 
of all Forts. 


Caſar, 


{mall rroop will beficge it, and ny may be 
laid to ah places of it : it is alwayes ſubjeft to 
mounts of carth , and needeth many bulwarks, 
ditches, and much coſt to keep it, 

A Fortreſs upon a Hill hath theſe advantages : 
an Enemy can hardly lodge ncar unto it, or lay bat- 
tcry againſt it, it requircth more men to beliege 
it, and is not ſubze&t to Mounts. The diſadvan- 
tages are, that it is not in our choice to make it in 
the beſt form or renee , but muſt give it ſuch 
a figure , as may belt fit the place, being ſome- 
times too large and ſpacious, and ſometimes too 
ſtrait, The Enemics Artillery hath greater force 


againſt it , playing upward, and the Artillery gf 


the Fort playcth not ſoſure downward, 

The hands of all Forts are the bulwarks from 
whence the Artillery playeth ; the ſupplements 
to the bulwarks arc the ravelirs , the platforms, 
the caſmates, and the cavalceros. The Walls are 
made in ſcarp-canting inwards, the better to bear 
the weight of the carth, with this proportion , 
that to cvery five foot and half, or fix foot in 
height, there be one foot allowed in (carp, The 
counterſcarp is another Wall outward to the firſt, 
and flopeth inward in the ſame manncr as the for- 
mr, | 

And thus much touching the general view of 
Fortification , which is as much as may well be 
comprehended in theſe ſhort obſervations, reſer- 
ving the further conſideration thercof to a parti- 
cular Treatile by it (clf, 


CHAP. XII, 

The Siege of Avaricum continued, 

He fiege being hindered by ſo many 
diſturbances , and the Soldiers af- 
flified all the time with cold and 

continual rain , yet they overcame all theſe 


lets with continual labour , and, in five and 


twenty dayes they raiſed a Mount of three 
aw and thirty foot in breadth, and four- 


ſeore in beight. When it came almoſt to 


touch the Wall, Ceſar himſelf attending the 
Work,, as bis cuftome was, and encouraging 
the Soldiers to omit no time from the ſame: 


@ little before the third watch of the night , 
the Mount was ſeen to' 


hk, the Enemy 


having ſet it on fire with a Mine, And, at 


the ſame inſtant of time, a ſhout being taken p 


up by them that flood wpon the Wall, they 
made a Sally out at two Gates on both fides 
the Towers, Some caſt firebrands and dry 
matter from the Wall unto the Mount, pour- 
ing pitch, and other things, to noxriſh the fire, 
that no man knew whither to run firſt, or where 
to give help. Notwithſtanding, for as much 
as Czar bad appointed tws Legions,by turn, 
to watch before the Camp, and two other to 
follow the Works, it —_— and that quick- 
ly, that ſome were ready to confront the $al- 
lies, and others to draw back the Towers from 
the front of the Moxnt, and to cut the Mount 


aſunder, the whole multitude coming out of 


the Camp to quench the fire, Tho reſt of the 
night being now ſpent, the fight continued 
every where, and ever the Enemy took, new 
ſpirits , and bad hope of vitiory, the rather be- 
cauſe they ſaw the ſheds 1 Dor belonging 
to the towers, burnt, and that the Souldiers 
could not come near the ſaid Towers, to ma- 
nage them as was fitting , without ſhelter 
and covert, andthat they ever ſent freſh men 
to take the rooms of ſuch as were weary and 
over-laboured : Juppoſing the ſafety of all 
Gallia to conſiſt in that inft ant of time, There 
bappened, our ſelves beholding it, an accident 
worthy memory, which I think, not fit to omit. 
A certain Gall before the Gate of the Town, 
caſting with bis bands Balls of Tallow and 
Pitch, to increaſe the fire, right over againſt 
the tower, was ſhot through the right ſide with 
a Croſ;-bow, and fell down dead. One that 
ſtood next him ſtept over bim, and began to 
do the like ſervice : be likewiſe was ſlain with 
a ſhot out of a Croſs-bow. Him a third man 


ſucceeded, and the third a fourth. Neither 


was the place forſaken, until the Mount was 
quenched, the Enemy removed, and the fight 
ceaſed, 


The firſt OBSERVATION, 


T were a matter worthy obſervation, to confi- 
der, whether there need not as many men to 
defend a Town, as to befiege it, Which, at the 
firſt Gght, may peradventure ſeem frivolcus: for 


their def. ntve guard, having the advantage of the 
place, the ſhelter of the Walls, the ſtrength of 
the Ditch , and many other like helps, for their 


defence and ſafety; whereas the Aſlailant is to . 


ſtrive againſt all theſe advantages, and to expoſe 
himſelf to the danger of ſo many difficulties, But, 
if we look a little nearer into the matter , and 
conſider the ſervice to be performed on cither 
part, we ſhall find, that toſay, As many men arc 
neceſſary todefend a Town as to befiege it, is no 


aradox, 
For 


Whether 

there need 
not as many 
men to de» 
fend atown, 
as much as the Defendants are but to make good as to beliege 


the place <> they hold, and to ſtand only uporh *. 
n 
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es: VII. 


The defence 
of a Town 

confiſteth in 
ſpur points. 


ints. Fi in maning an1 making good all 
n—_ of the wall, For if the defendant be not 
able to ſtrengthen all parts with a competent force, 
then he hath-not Men enough to defend the Town; 
foraſmuch as all parts are ſubject to aſſault, and 
what part ſoever is. rfot made good, that lycth 
open to an Enemy : or otherwiſe if the aſſault be 
only to be madeata breach , the reſt of the wall 
being ſtrong enough to defend it ſelf, there is re- 
quired a comp:tent ſtrength within the Town to 

that breach. In this point there is little 
difference touching a competent number of Men , 
between the aflailant and the defendant: for if 
he that layeth Siege toa Town, hath men enough 
to aſſault all partsat one inſtaht, the enemy muſt 
have an anſwerable proportion to defend all; or if 
he haveno uſe of more men then may ſerve to give 
an aſſault at a breach , the defendant muſt have the 
like proportion for the defence of the breach, 

T he ſecond point is, in relieving wearied men, 
cither fighting or working , with freſh ſupplies to 
continue that buſineſs , as oftentimes it falleth 
Out in the Siege of a Town, Whercin likewiſe 
there is a ſmall or no Gifferance, touching an equa- 
lity between both parties. For if the defendant 
be not as well able to relieve his wearicd Souldi- 
ers with freſh ſupplics, as the Ennemy is to con- 
tinue the affault , the Town may quickly have a 
new Maſter. 

The third point is, in defeating and making void 
ſuch works as the Ennemy ſhall make againſt the 
Town, as Mounts, Mines, Approaches , and ſuch 
like inconveniences ; which being ſuffered to goon 
without oppoſition and prevention, the Town can- 
pot hold out long, In this point the defendant 
hath the diſadvantag2, having need of more Men 
to overthrow and prevent the works , then the af- 
failant hath to make them good, For there he that 
beſicgeth the place , fighteth with the advantage , 
and Path the ſame helps as the defendant hath in 
the faſtne(s of his hold , which cauſed this extraor- 
dinaty accident , C ſer notcth,touching the ſucceſ» 
five flaughter .of ſo many Galles , who labouring 
to burn the Roman works, with balls of tallow and 
ou , were all ſlain with the blow of one Mans 

W, 

The laſt point is in Sallies , which is as neceſſary 
for the defence of a Town, as any thing elſe what- 
ſoever. For if the defenlant be not able to ally 
out , the Ennemy will quickly coop him up, and 
tread upon his belly. And herein the defendant 
needeth more Men then the aſſailant, For he that 
is inthe field , lycth in the ſtrength of his Tren- 
ches ; whereas the other cometh out naked upon 


him. 

And thus much touching this queſtion in par- 
ticular. Concerning the general, if it be demand- 
ed whether there have been more men loſt in the 
defence of Oſtend, then in beſicging it ; I anſwer, 
That neither fide can much vaunt of a ſmall loſs, 


The Second O BSERV A TION. 


the ſecond place there are two obſervable 
points. The one, Cſars continual attendance 
upon the works, being preſent night and day , 
without any long intermiſſion, which did much 


COMMENTARIES. 


For the better underſtanding thereof, we are 
toknow , that the defence of a Town touching 
matter of _ confiſteth chiefly in theſe four 


advantag? their proce:ding at that time , and way 
as important to a fortunate iſſue ,- as any other 
thing whatſoever, For where ancnemy is cxtra- 
ordinary , Cither in valor or diligznce , there muſt 
needs be extraordinary means to countervail the 
height of ſo great a reſolution :; which Ceſer over- 
topt with monſtrous and hage works, and ſpeeded 
thoſe work; with his continual attendance. 

ns m_ > is the ſucceſſive task _ = Ro- 
men Artuy,being cight Legions preſent at icge, 
(for the other two ns. left at Agendicum with 
the carriages of the Army) in ſuch ſort, as halfthe 
Army was always at reſt, and the other half im- 
_ two Legions at work , and two Legions 
in the watch; and thus they caſed cach other, and 
ſtill continued the work. For otherwiſe they had 
not been able to have undergone the burthen , as 
the ſaying is ; 


Luod cares alterna yequie durabile non eſt. 
It c anot hold that reſts not now and then. 


CHAP. XIII 
Czſar by an aſſault taketh Avaricum, 


þ He Galles baving tryed all means , «<, 

and none mores. effet , the next day _—_ 
they conſulted touching their leavi 

of the Town , Vercingetorix both command- 
ing and perſwading them unto it ; which they 
hoped they might do inthe night time , with- 
out any great loſs unto roles he , foraſmuch 
as Vercingetorix was not far off with bis 
Camp , and all the way thither was a conti- 
nxal bog , which would hinder the Romans 
from following after them, And for that pur- 
poſe, they rw themſelves againſt the next 
night, Which the women perceiving, did run 
ſuddenly out into the ftreets , and other publick, 
places, caſt themſelves at the feet of ther Huſ- 
bands; and by all means intreated them , not 
to leave them and their Children to the crueky 
of the Enemy, whom nature and infirmity of 
body would not ſuffer to fly away. But find. 
ing them to continue reſolute in their purpoſe, 
foraſmuch as in extreme peril, fear for the moſt 
part bath no commiſeration , they cryed ont , 
and ſignified their flight unto the Romans. 
Wherewith the Galles being feared, they de- 
ſiſted from their e, left the ways ſhould 
be foreſtalled and laid by the Roman borſemen. 
The next day Czar having advanced forward 
the Tower, and perfetied thoſe works which 
be had determined to make , there bappened to 
fall a great rain , which be thought to be a fit 
occaſion for his purpoſe. And foraſmuch as be 
ſaw the guard upon the wall gto be ſomewbat 
negligently diſpoſed , he commanded bis Men 
to work, fair - and ſoftly, and ſhewed them 
what be woujd bave done, And incour 4g" 
t 
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The Galles 
in the be- 
ginning are 
more then 
Men,andin 
the cud leſs 
echen women 


*to FYerct 
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the Legions which were hidin areadineſs un- 
der the Vines , at length, toanjoy the ſweet- 


neſs of Viciory for their manifold labors z be - 


ouided a reward for ſuch as were ſeen firſt 
upon the walls, and gave them the figu to be- 


The $owldiers flying ſuddenly out of all 


gin, 
arts , did quickly poſſeſs themſelves of the 
[an The Enemy being frighted with ſo 


ſudden an accident , and put from the Towers 
and Walls, imbattelled themſelves angle-wiſe, 
in the market-place, and in other ſpacious 
ſtreets of the City, with this reſolution, that 
if they wore aſſault:d in any part, they would 
reſift in form of battel. But whon #bey ſaw 
no Man to deſcend on even ground , but to in» 
cloſe them round about upon the W all, fearing 
leſt there would be no way to eſcape, they caſt 
their Arms away , and fled all tothe fartheſt 
part of the Town. Part of them ſticking ina 
throng at the gate were there ſlain by the Soul- 
diers ;; and part being got out of th? gate, 
were ſlain by the Horſemen, Neither was 
there any Man that looked afterpillage,but be- 
ing moved to anger with the ſlaughter of our 
Meu at Genabum , and with the travel and 
labor of thoſe great works, they neither ſpared 
old men , women nor children. Inthe end , 
of all that number , which was about forty 
thouſand , ſcarce eight bundred (that wpon 
the firft noiſe forſook, the Town ) came ſafeto 
Vercingetorix. Theſe be received with great 
filence , being now far in the night , do 
ſeaition ſhould bave grown in the Camp through 
rhe pity and commuſeration of the vulgar people; 
__ ſent out bis familiar friends and chiefeſt 
men of each State to meet ſuch as bad eſcaped 
away , and to bring them to their own people , 
as they lay quartered in the Camp. | 


The firſt OBSERVATION. 


; E may ſee here the ſaying verified touching 
yy the diſpoſition of the Galles for matter 
of valor: which in the beginning ſeem- 

cd fo great, that it needed no farther ſtrain to 
countervail the worth of Caſers Army , and was 
expreſſed with ſuch induſtry __ reſolution , = 
in ſpoiling and diſappointing the Koman works, as 
alſo by ingenious fortifying and af good their 
own labors ; that a man would have deemed them 
virtute pares , equal in valor. But beinga little 
ſpent in the aftion , like a pot that hath a mouth 
as big asthe belly, and powreth out all the liquor 
at an inſtant, hey fell at length to that baſeneſs , 
as ſhewed lefs ſpirit then the women di1 , who 
choſe rather to betray their Husbandspurpoles to 
the Enemy, then.to hazard their lives by eſcaping 
is. this is that whichis ſo often 
noted by Hiſtoriographers ; Quod mults bella imperu 
valida per tedia 5 moras evanuere : That many Wars 
which are hot atthe- firſt , ſlacken and vaniſh up- 


on a tedious continuance. The firſt thing that 1 
obſerveis, that which Ceſar himſelf noteth : &uod 
plerumque in Jummo periculo , tumor miſericordiam non 
recipit, That uſually in caſe of extream was rl 
fear bath no mercy , which was true on cither fade. 
For the Galles were ſo ſet upon flying to YVercinge- 
torix , that they regarded not the wotul laments of 
the women and children , whom they were well 
content to hazard , whilſt they themiclves might 
cſcape in ſafety, Andon the other fide, the Wo- 
men did forget to be pitiful to their Husbands , 
whom they would not ſuffer to eſcape , and lcave 
them in their weakneſs behind as a prey , to ap» 
peaſe the wrath of the bloody Souldier , which 
would conſequently follow in that eſcape, Which 
ſheweth, that there is no tye comparable to the 
bond of nature , ſpecially when it concerncth the 
preſervation of life, For as in other things , rc- 
{pc and affection may caſily work a communicae 
tion of good things unto others , as alſo a parti. 
cipation of their cvils , for their relicf: fo here. 
in we are altogether fſenfeleſs , and the love we 
owe to Our livesis ſogreat, that it admittenh no 
reſpett. Ageſlaus to his friend was without re- 
ſpect a friend : and yet notwithſtanding being dri- 
ven one Gay to remove upon the ſudden, anc to 
leave one fick behind him whom he loved dearly; 
the fick Man calling him by his aame as he was go- 
ing away , beſought him that he wauld not c 
him. Ageſs/aus turning back again , anſwered ; 
O how hard it is, both to love and tobe wiſc ! 
according to the ſaying , Sapere & amare vix Deo 
conceditur , To be wile and to love, God himſclf 
can ſcarce do it, 


The Second OBSERVATION, 


T is a principle among Men of War, not to put 
neceſiity upon an Enemy, nor make him vali- 
ant whether he will or no,(asI have already no- 

ted inthe former Commentaries ) which the &g- 
mans well ubſerved in this particular ſervice at 
Avaricum: for being poſleſt of the walls , they 
did not ſuddenly affault them in the market-place, 
where they had made head for their defence, but 

ve them a breathing time , the better to under- 
ſtand what they did , and reſpite, to bethink them- 
ſclves of a ſtarting hole for the ſafety of their lives, 
Which as it was quickly apprehended by the Galles 
_ it made an cake execution to the XKoman Soul- 

icr, 

And as it ſeemeth, it wasthe more carcfully 
handled in reſpect of the condition of the enemy 
being revolters: for ſuch Provinces as have rebel- 
led, arc harder to be recovered after their revolt, 
then they were at firſt to be ſubdued, For at the 
firſt, they have no occaſion to fear any hard con- 
dition, but yielding to ſubjeCtion do look for favor, 
whereas rebels and reyolters , beſides the conditi- 
on of an Enemy, are in the nature of offenders , 
and ſtand in fear of the extremities of War, which 
maketh them more obſtinate, then otherwiſe they 
would be, And therefore it behoveth a General 
not to impoſe any farther neceſlity upon an cnc- 
my , then the quality. of the War doth lay npon 
him: which oftentimes is more then can be well 
avoided, | 


A General 
mult not put 
neceſlity up. 


on an cnemy 


Reyolters 
a'C in the 
condition 
both of an 
enemy and 
of an offea» 
der, 


 FIEfSS 


CHAP, XIV, 


Vircingetorix doth comfort the Galles for the loſs of 


Avaricum. 


Calu. He next day calling « Councell, be com- 
| forted the Galles, and exhorted them 


not to be ntterly diſmayed with that 

boſt : fer the Romans bad not overtbrown them 
with valour, nor in a ſet battel,, but with a 
ind of art and kill in befieging a Town whert- 
they themſtiver were ignoram. He erred 
nuech that looked for all t 


events of war to 


fall owt yeuſly. I: wes never bis opini 
. on, that Avaticum ſhould be kept 

#bey themſilves were witneſſes. it fell ont 
by the imprudency of the Bituriges , and over- 
greas indulgence of the veſt, chat os bſe bop 
pened nnto them : which notwithſtanding, 
would | beat with greater belps, For 


by bis diligence be would unite fitch States wa- 
tothem, as were not yet of the confederacy,and 
make one parpoſe all Gallia, , which the 
whole World was not able to veſift : and that 
be had almoſt effeiied it already. In the mean 
time be thought i fit that they (bould yield wnto 
one thing for their ſafeties ſakg, which was to 
ify their Camp, to the end they mi 
better (uſt ain the ſudden aſſaults of the Ene- 
my, This Speech was not unpleaſing to the 
Galles; and the rather, that be m—_ , was 
ot dejefied in ſpirit upon ſo great a loſs, nor 
did Th himlelf, or fly the preſence of the 
multitude ; being the more efteemed , = 
much as when the marter was in queſtion, 


irft thought it fit that Avaricum ſhould be harms 
xa, 


afterwards he perfwaded them to 
forſake itz wherein as misfortune and adver- 
ſity do impair the authority of other Comman- 


devs, [0 contrariwiſe bis bonoxw daily increa- 


ſed by the loſs which be recetved, And with- 
all ,” they were in great hope upon bis affirma- 
tion , fo win #be reſt of the States wnto them, 
And that was the firſt time that the Galles be- 
gan to fortifie their Camp, being fo appalled in 
ſpirit , that where they ever were untaccuſtomed 
fo labor , yet they thought it their part to ſuffer 
and undergo all that was commanded them. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION, 


xt to the — and exp _ of war, 
there is nothin e requihte ina great 
ploymen b CREST 
where his em [ in t 
great buſineſſes of the Work, fach as are the 
hter of thouſands in an hour, the fack- 


GE en Covering of battels , the altera- fon 


tion of Commonweak , Vietorics, Triumphs, and 


be on hisreturnto 


Lis. VI COMMENTARIES. 


the conqueſt of Ki , which like the conſtel- 
lations jn the cight , are left to ſuccee 
ages in ſuch characters as cannot be defaced, 
make an impreſſion of the greateſt meaſure of joy, 
or the _—_——_ os forrow ; it isneceflary that 


his courage be anſwerable to ſuch. a fortune,nei- 
ther to be craſhed with the wei advertiity , 
nor puffed —_— the pride of victory ; but in 
all times to the lame of mind, and 


, then the thicf that is taken 
in the fact: fuch as Perſeus the laſt Macedonian 
King was, who. beſides his ill fortune for lofi 
his Kingdome , in the ſpace of one hour , hat 
ever fince ſtood attainted of a baſe and abject mind, 
unworthy che Throne of Alexander the Great, 

The wiſe Romans uſed all means to give courage 
and ſpirit to their Leaders, and to free their minds 
from ſuch external reſpodts , which loſs or diſho- 
nour might caſt zpon them, And therefore when 
Faro had fought fo raſhly at Carne, that he had 
like to have loſtthe Roman Empire to Awnibal,up- 
, the whole Senate went out 
to mcet him , althongh they could not thank 
him for the battel , yet they gave hint, thanks that 
he was returned home. again , whereby he ſ:cm- 
cd not to deſpair of the Fare of Rome, - 

In like manner did the Galles congratulate Yer- 
cingetorix , that notwithſtanding ſc great aloſs, 


he was Acither dejected in ſpirit,nor did hide him- 


ſelf from the multitude ; but as a Commander of 


high reſolution , had found out means to heal thoſe 
+ andto xecumpence the loſs of Avaricum , 
with the uniting of altthe Statcs of Gallis into one 
contedcracy, 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


\Econdly we may obſerve , how dangerous it is, 
to be the author of a Cuunſel touching any 
important or 

down any proice for the ſervice of a State : for 
all Men are blindin this point, that they judge of 
good or ill counſel by the ſucces , and look no far- 
ther then the -nd which it taketh , which proveing 
difaſterous or unfortunate , doth either bring th 
—_— deftrudtion , or into danger both of life 
and ftat:. 

In the occurences of this Kingdom, it appearcth 
that Hemwy the fifth being follicited by the Com+ 
mons touching the Abb:ysin England , and moved 
by Petition exhibited in Parliament, to that which 
was afterwards occompl by Henry the cighth, 
was diverted from thoſe thoughts by an cloquent 
Oration made in Parliament by Hears Chi fy, 


s tO carrF @ great 
thers to make kiselitm 


ve dcliberation, or to lay ,F 
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Homo qua- 
dratus. 


Plutarch. 
Paulus XZ 
miligs, * 


Plucarch, 


Czlar, 


Archery. 


_ fore. 


to the right- derived unto him, from his noble 
Progenitors, Whercupon the King was perſwa- 
dedto undertake that War, whichalbeit it fell out 
moſt happily , y<t the Biſhop to ſatisfic both the 
King and the people for his former counſel, where-, 
by many Men were loſt, built a Colledge in 4 
ded cated to All Souls, wherein he placed forty: 
Scholars , to make ſupplications for all Souls,and 
ſpecially for ſuch , as hac been miſchicycd in France 
in the time of that War 

Perci ; 
perſwaded the Galles not to keep Avaricum, but 
to ſuffer it to be burned as an enemy to their ſafety, 
and thereupon he did nor let to put them in mind of 
his opinion , as free from the danger which hap- 
ned toa great man near unto, Perſeus, whom Laſt. 
ſpake of, who after his overthrow by. Paulus /Emi- 
lius, being told by that party of many crrors which 
he had committed in the carriage- of that War ,' 
turned himſelf Fuddenly , ſaying ,' Traytor, haſt: 
thou reſerved thy Counſel until now , when there 
isnoremedy ? and therewithal , (as ſome report) 
flue him with his own hand, _ — it that 

ve Vercingetorix that happineſs : Us reliquorum 
mans adverſe , oh minuunt : / 
bujus ex comrario , dignitas incommodo accepto indies 
augebatur ; 


CHAP. XV. 


Vercingetorix laboureth to unite all Gallia into one 
© League for the upholding of their War. 


T Eeither did Vercingetorix omit any 
N endeavor for the —— of 
e bis promiſe , to draw the reſt of the 
States unto him, and to that e be dealt 
with their chiefeſt men, both by rewards and 
promiſes, a 
by ſubtile ſpeeches, or fringbino ſome other 
means , might win them unto bim. He took, 
order he bob as bad eſcaped from Avari- 
cum, ſhould be both cloatbed and armed: and: 
withall , that be might reinforce his Troops 
which were weakened , be commanded every 
State to farniſh out certain ſupplies, and to 
be brought by a day to the Camp, He com- 
wb, likewiſe all the Archers , of whom 
there is great ſtore in Gallia , to be ſought out 
and ſent unto him. And by this means be 
ſpeedily repaired bis loſſes at Avaricum. In 
the mean time Teutomatus, the ſon of Ollovi- 
co King of the Nitiobriges, whoſe Father had 
the Title of a Friend from our Senate, came 
to him with a great number of horſemen, which 
he bad brought out of Aquitain. 


OBSERVATION. 


ſcemeth_ by this place , that France in thoſe 
daysdid fayor archery : (for as the ſtory faith) 


. 


. ©” they had great ſtore of Archers amongſt them, 
but of what, value they were , is not here delive- 
red, The ule they made of them , followeth af- 


5 
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ix was happy in this point , for he good 


as misfortune and adverſity,&c.as be-' 
; bow-men;- which muſt not at any hand be deep 


choſe ont fit men , that either - 


ter in this Commentary,which was to intermingle 
them amongſt the horſe, and ſo they fought as light 
armed men, : 
In the times that our Fxgliſh Nation carried 
a ſcourging hand in France , the matter between 
us and them touching archery, ſtood in ſuch tearms 
as gave England great advantage : for'I havenot 
hcard of any bow-men at all amongſt them; where- 
as our Nation hath heretofore excelled all other, 
as wdll in cf bow-men, as in excellent 
ſhooting,and hath made ſo good proof there 
of againſt the French, as it neederth not any long 
diſpute. nr þ 3 
: narg Archery I find theſe things conſ> 
apes | 
Firſt, that every Man be {o fitted with bow and 
arrowes, as he 'may be apt for ſtrong and quick 
ſhooting:wherein I cannot ſo much commend theſe 
livery bowes ; bei the molt part heavy ſlugs, 
and of greater weight then ſtrength , and of more 
ſhew than ſeryice. . | 
Secondly, that inta day of | ſervice, . the bow- 
men endcayour foto deliver their quivers,that the, 
whole band or. ſkeve of ſhot , "may ct go all at 
one inſtant oftime:for fo the ſhower of arrows will ;, 
be more fierce and terrible, and more available 
Thirdly , the fitteſt form of. imbattelling for 


in flank , for ſo ſuch asarc in the hindmoſt ranks, 
will cither ſhoot ſhort or to no purpoſe. And 
therefore the fitteſt form of imbattelling for Ar- 
chery,hath cver been accounted a long-ſided ſquare 
— * a hearſe,broad in front , and narrow * 
in > © l 


Fourthly,their defence in a day of battel ; which 
muſt cither be a covert woody place , where the: 
horſe of the ennemy cannot come at them , or a 
trench caſt before them , or the place muſt be for= i 
tified with galthrops and ſtakes , ſuch as were de- 
viſed by Henry the fifthat Agincowrficld , or ſome ' *** 
other means to avoid the Cavalry. 


The laſt thing is the effefts which the bows 
men work : which are two; firſt the galling 
of the enemy, and ſecondly diſorder. Touching 
the galling 0 the Ennemy , there cannot be a 
better deicription , then that which Plutarch ma- 
keth of the overthrow of the Romans by the Par- 
thianarrows. The Roman ſouldicrs hands((aith he) 
were nailed to their Targets, and their feet to the 
| , Or otherwiſe were ſore wounded in their 

ics, and died of 4 cruet lingring death ,cry- 
ing out foranguiſhand pain they felt, and turning 
and tormenting themſclyes upon the | 7p , they 
brake the arrows ſtitking in them, in, ftrivi 
by force to pluck out the barbed %= uy that ha 
pierced far into their bodies through their veins 
and finews, they opened the wounds wider , and ſo 
caſt themſelves away, 


The diſorder of routing of an ennemy which ij3 
cauſed by the bow-men , cometh from the fearful 
ſpeCtacle of a drift- of arrows, for a ſhuwer of 
arrows well delivered and well ſeconded, for a 
while isſo terrible to theeye , and ſo dreadful in 
the ſuceſs , that it is almoſt unpoſlible to keep the 
enemy from routing. 


The two great Vidtories which our Nation had 
in France at Creſfſie aid Agincourt, next to the va- 
lor cf the Engliſh, arc attributed to our archery : 

an 
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L1s, VII. 


The PFartel, 
of Creſtie, 


The Fattel 
of Agin- 
court, 


Harquebuſe 
ud duke, 


A 


and tlie eFe of our Archery at thoſe times, was 
firit diſorder, and conſequently ſlaughter, In the 
Battel of Creſſie the King of Bobemia fighting for 
the French, cauſed his horſemen to tic the bridles 
of their horſes together in rank, that they might 
keep order, notwithſtanding the galling which he 
feared from our Engliſb Archery : but it fell out 
as ill as if he had ticd their heads and their tails 
together in file; for the drift of arrowes fell {0 
terribly amionglt them, that they ran together on 
heaps, with ſuch confuſion, as made th- laughter 
t, and their particular d:ſtinics molt miſera- 

ly fortuned, At Agincourt, the number of pri- 
ſogers, which every ioldicr had, was admirable to 
ſpeak of; for , ſome report , that many of our 
Engliſh had ten priſoners apiece: which hapned 
chiefly from the diſorder which fell amongſt the 


French, and that diſorder came. by our archery. 


And doubtleſs, if ever we ſhould have occaſion to 
go againſt an Enemy that ſ@ aboundeth in horſe 
as the French do, there could be no better means 
againſt ſuch horſe, then our Engliſh bow-men. 1 
know it hath been ſaid, that now the times are 
altercd, and the harquebuſe and musket are ſo ge- 
nerally received, and of ſuch reputation in the 
courſe of our modern Wars, that in compariſon 
of them bow-men are not worth the naming. 
Whercia 1 will not go about to extcnuate the 


_ uſe of cither of theſe weapons, as knowing them 


to be both very ſerviccable upon fit and conveui- 
ent occaſions , nor take upon me to determine 
which of them is moſt cfteCtual in a day of fer- 
vice: but onely deliver my conceit touching their 
effects, and leave it to the conlideration of wile 
and diſcreet Commanders. 

And firſt touching ſhot. A wing of muske- 
tiers is availalle againſt an Enemy, onely in ſuch 
bullets as do hit ; f:r ſuch as donot hit, paſs away 
inſenſibly without any further fear, and the crack 
is but as the loſe of the bow. Of ſuch bullets as 
do hit, the greateſt part do not ftrike to death , 
but are oftentimes carried until the skirmiſh be 
ended, before the party do feel himſelf hurt : fo 
that an Enemy receiveth no further hurt by a charge 
of ſhot, then happeneth to ſuch particular men as 
ſhall chance to be ſlain outright, or ſore hurt, 
But, a ſleeve of Archers is available againſt an E- 
n:my, as well in fuch arrowes as do not hit , as 
in 1uch as do hit : for, whereas the cloud of ar- 
rowes is ſubje& to our ſight, and every arrow is 
both ſuſpected and able to bring death fitting on 
the head , an Enemy is as much troubled at tuch 
arrowes as come fair upon him and do not hit, as 
at thoſe that do hit : for no man js willing to ex- 
poſe his flicſh to an open and eminent danger , 
when it licth in his power to avoid it. And 
therefore, whileſt every man ſecketh to avoid 
hurt, they fall into ſuch confuſion, as beſides the 
loſs of particular men, the Enemy doth hardly c{- 
cape diſorder, which is the greateſt diſadvantage 
that can befall him, Morcover, the arrowes ha- 
ving barbed heads , although they make but a 
light hurt, yet they are not caſily pulled out , 
which maketh the Soldiers not to intend the 
fight until they be delivered of them: and the 
Horſe ſo to fling and chafe ,. that it is impoſlible 
they ſhould either ke:p their rank, or be other- 
wiſe managed for any ſervice, 

And thus much touching bow-men and archery, 
which is a weapon as ancient , as the firſt and 


COMMENTARIES. 


pors as men uſe to fight with afarr off, The uſe ** 
whereof is too much negle&ed by the Zngliſb of 
theſ- times, conſidering the honour they have at+ 
Cchicyed by it in former ages, 


CHAP. XVL 


A controverſoe fell out in the State of the Hedui 
rouching the choiſe of rheir chief Magiſtrate, 


Eſar ſtayed many dayes at Avari- Caſt. 
cum : for, finding there great ſtore 
J of Corn, and of other proviſions, be 
refreſhed bis Army of their former labour 
and wantr. The Winter now being al 
ended, and the time of the year being fit for 
War, be determined to follor» the Enemy, to 
ſee whether be conld draw bim out of the 
Woods and Bogs, or beſiege him in ſome place, 
Being thus reſolved , divers of the principal 
men of th? Hedui came unto bim, b2ſcechi 
him that be would ftand to them, and 
their $tate in a time of great need, the matter 
being in extreme danger : for as much as their 
_ wee ow for one 10 be created their 
annual Magiftrate, having Regal Authority 
for that year, whereas s..A = had taken 
upon them the ſaid Office, both of them af< 
firming themſelves to be lawfully created ;, the 
one was ConviQolitanis, a famous and flou- 
riſhing young man, the other Cotus, born of an 
ancient family, and be himſelf of great power 
and kindred, whoſe brother Vedeliacus had 
born the. ſaid Office the year before, All 
their State was in Armes, their Senate and 
their People divided, together with their cli- 
ents and followers : if the controverſie conti- 
nued for any time, it would come to a battel ;, 
the prevention whereof conſiſted in his dili- 
gence and authority. Czar, though be knew 
it would be diſaduvantageous unto bim to leave 
the War, and to forſake the Enemy: yet 
knowing what inconveniences do uſually a« 
riſe of ſuch diſcards and diſſenſions, leaſt ſo 
great a State, and ſo near to the People of 
Rome, which he bimſelf bad alwayes fa- 
voured, and by all means honoured, ſhould fall 
to War amongſt themſelves, and that F atti- 
on which diftruſted their own ſtrength, ſhould 
ſeek, belp of Vercingetorix 3 be thought it 
moſt neceſſary to be prevented. And for as 
much as ſuch as were created chief Magi- 
ſtrates among the Hedui, were,by their Laws, 
forbidden to go ont of their Confines : to the 
end be might not ſeem to derogate any thing 
from their Laws, be bimſelf determined t9 
go unto them, At bis coming he calldd ore 
Y 
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trueſt Hiſtory, and is of the number of ſuch wea-  —_ 2, 


Non minor 
eſt virtus, 
quam que- 
rere, parta 
rucri, 


, Calar, 


that were in controverſie for the office» And 
finding in an Aſſembly almoſt of the whole 
State, that one of them was choſen by a few 
privily called together, in another place, and at 
another time theu was accujtomed , the bro- 
ther pronouncing the brother : whereas their 
Laws did not only forbid two of one Fami- 
ly. both being alive, to be created Magiſtrate , 
but alſo to be of the Senate together : he com- 
pelled Cotus to give over his intereſt in the 
Magiſtracy, and confirmed Convicolitanis 
being created by their Prieſts, and according 
to the cuſtome of their State, This Decree 
being ratified, he adborted the Hedui to for- 
get their private controverſies and diſſenſions, 
and to give their beſt belp to the War in hand, 
wherein they might challenge ayd expe (the 
Galles being ſubdued) ſuch rewards as they 
deſerued z commanding all their Horſe , and 
Ten thouſand Foot to be ſpeedily ſent unto 
bim, which he meant to diſpoſe into Garri- 
ſons, for the better proviſion of Corn. And 
then dividing bis Army into two parts , be 
ſent four Legions towards the Senones and 
the Parifians., under the Leading of Labie- 
nus the other four he led himſelf againſt the 
Arverni, to the Town of Gergovia, along 
th: River Elaver, ſending part of the Horſe 
with bim , and keeping part with bim» 
ſelf | 


OBSERVATION. 


O loſe the leaſt jot of that which a man hath 

in poſſcſhon, is more diſhonourable, then to 

ſail of gettingwhat he hath not. And there- 
fore Cazſar choſe rather to forgo the advantages 
which a ſpeedy purſuit of the Enemy might have 
afforded him to the cading of that War, then to 
hazard the loſs of ſo great a State, and ſo well- 
affe&tcd to the People of Rome as were the He- 
dui, wherein he carricd ſo equal and indifferent 
a hand , that he would do nothing but what 
the Laws of that State directed him unto, as moſt 
aſſured that ſuch directions were without cx- 
ception, 


CHAP, XVIL 


Czſar paſſeth bis &rmy over the River Elaver, 
and incampeth himſelf before Gergovia. 


| Hich thing being known , Ver- 
cingetorix having broken down 
. all the Bridges of that River, 


took his journey on the other ſide of Ela- 


yer 3 either Army being in view each of 0= 


ther, aud incamping almoſt over againſt one 


another : diſcoverers being ſent out to watch, 
left the Romans ſhould make a Bridge in any 
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" him to Decetia all th? Senate, and thoſe alſo 


Place, and carry over their Forces,” Caſar 
was much troubled , leaſt he ſhould be hin- 
dered by the River the greateſt part of that 
Summer, for as much as Elaver 4 not paſ= 
Jable at any foord until towards the Autumn. 
And therefore to prevent that , be encamped 
bimſelf in a Woody place , right over againft 
one of thoſe Bridges which Vercingetorix 
bad commanded to be broken. The next day 
be kept bimfelf there ſecretly with two Legi+ 


ons, and ſent forward the reſt of the Forces, + 


with all the carriages, as were accuſtomed, ta- 
king away the fourth part of each Cohort that 
the number of Legions might appear to be 
the ſame commanding them to go on ati 
far as they could: and making conjefiure by 
the time of the day, that they were come to 
their Camping=place, upon the ſame piles, 
(the lower part whereof remained there whole ) 
be began to reedifie the bridge , and having 
ſpeedily ended the work, and carried over the 
Legions, and choſen a fit place to encamp in, 
be called back, the reft of bis Forces, Ver- 
cingetorix having notice thereof , leaft he 
ſhould be forced to fight againſt bis will, went 
before, by great journeys. Czfſar, with five 
— went from that place to Gergo» 
via, and, after a light khirmiſh between the 
Horſe the ſame Fo, came, having taken a 
view of the fituation of the Town, which was 
built upon a very high hill, and had very bard 
and difficalt approaches on all fides, he de- 
"_ of taking it by aſſault, neither would 
e determine to beſiege it, until he had made 
proviſion of Corn, But Vercingetorix has» 
ving ſet bis Camp on a hill before the Town, 
had placed the y Forces of the States by 
themſelves, in ſmall diſtances round about bim, 
and having poſſeſt bimſelf of all the tops of 
that bill, made a very terrible ſhew into all 
parts where he might be ſz2n : be command- 
ed likewiſe the chief men of the States, whom 
he bad choſen out to be of the Councel of War, 
to meet . alwayes together with him at the 
dawning of the day, to know if any thing 
were to be communicated unto them, or what 
elſe was to be done, Neither did he omit any 
day to shirmiſh with bis Horſemen, with 
Archers intermingled amongſt them: to the 
end be might try what courgge and valour was 
in bis people. Right over againſt the Town, at 
the foot of the Hill, there was a knowl ex- 
ceedingly fortified, and bard to be com? unto on 
all fides, which if our men could get, they were 
in .hope to hinder the Enemy, both of a great 
part of their water, and alſo from free. forra» 
ging : but the place was kept with a ſirong 
; garriſon, 
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* former Obſervations, a 


by the Gartiſol, poſſeſſed bimſelf of the 
Cn twd L L.- t6 defend it, and 
drew a tbuble trthcb of twelve foot in breadth 
from the greater Camp to the leſs, that ſingle 
men whgbt go ſafe to and fro from any ſuit 
den incurſion of the Enemy: | 
OBSERVATION: 


care which prompt to hinder his , 


which was with as great dexterity as 
could be ih ſach a matter : and, to ſhad- 
dow his pur] e the better, that the number of 
Legions m g up the Rivet might nd 
be the ime , he took the fourth part of every 


Cohort, which in the whole amountcd to two 
Legions. For, as I have altcady delivered ini my 
Legion conſiſted of ten 
Cohorts, and every Cohott contained three Ma- 
_ and every Mahiplc 

which they called Orders: ſd that every Cohort 
having fit Companies ; the fourth part of a Co- 
hort was a Company and a half, and in 4 Legion 
came to Fifteen Companies, and itt cight Legions 
to One hundred and m—_ Companicss which 
being reduged, make Threelcore Mattiples, which 
were equal to two Legiorts : and , that 
which I have already noted, the fit and conveni- 
ent diſpoſition of their Troops, to take ont atall 


cuſtome of c 
mt 

a PIAce 15 5 
otdinary Travelter maketh fo many joti be- 
fore he come thither; ſd the Komens reckoned 
their journeys with their Army by their incamp- 
ings ; whict were as duly kept as their journeys, 
and were tle moſt figual purt of their dayes jour- 
ncy. 


, as we uſually ſay, that to 
an 


CHAP. XVIL 
ConviRolitanis moyeth the Hedui 10 4 revolt, 


wW Hilft theſe things were a doing at 


Gergovia, ConviRtolitahis the 

Heduan, to whom the __ 

cy was adjudged by Czfar, —_— wp- 

ox by the Arverni with Money brake the mat- 

ter to certain young men, amongſt whom Li- 

tavicus was chief, and bit brethren , being 

hy of a great Houſe ; wi treat- 
youths of a gr -". th them be 

ed at firſt, and wiſhed them to remember, that 


- dui? Theſe young men were 
—— ſwaded , as well 
ſtrate , as by rewards; in ſo much, as t 


ſwer; Underſtand theſe 


forth , whom A 


A 
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gartijon: Notwilpfta ing Ceſar went ont 
Bis Carp in the filence of the night, and 
Froſt Ip c dome ont of the Town, be 


they; were not only borx free-men, but alſo to 
Empire and Government. _ The Hedui were 
the only State which kept Gallia from a moſt 
aſſured Viitiory ; for by their Authority and 
example, the reſt would be concluded, which 
being fet over, there would be no place in Gal- 
lia for the Romans to abide in. Touching 
himſelf, be bad received a good. turn from 
Czar , but in ſuch ſort, as be bad but bis 
right : but be owed more to the common li- 
berty. For whby ſhould the Hedui rather di 


Fmte of their cuſtomer and laws before C# « 


far, then the Romans come before the He- 
ron 
the ſpeech of the i= 


offered themſelves to be the authors of that 


Counſel, But now the means was to be 


thought on, for as much as they were per= 


Jſwaded , that the State would not eafily be 
They deter 


drawn to nndertake that IS ax. 

mined at laft , that Litavicus ſhould have 
the Leading of thoſe Tex thouſand men that 
were tq be ſent to Czar, and that his bre« 
thren ſhould be ſent before to Czfar, and 
concluded likewiſe in what ſort they would 
bave other things carried, 


calling the Soldiers ſuddenly er , 
weeping: Whither do we go( ſaith be ) fel- 
low Soldiers ? all owr Horſemen and our No+ 
bility are ſlain, the Princes of our State; E- 
poredorix aud Viridbmarus , oy «ſy 
accuſed of Treaſon, are put to deat! i : 

Romans , without calling them t6 their An« 


that are eſc 


If (C my br 
4 [ove with grief from arg 


bath bappened. Preſently thoſe 


Gratia one- 
ri, ultio in 
gquzſty ba- 
berur, 


$eneca. 


the Romans, baving begun ſo wickedly, wilt 
prod pres: wpon us t0 take away our livey ? 
therefore, if there be any courage at all 


us perſecute their death that have 


periſhed ſo andeſervedly, and let us kill theſe 
tizens, #bat were in the Troops for fafety of 


Compy : and forthwith be ſeized wpon a 
great quantity of Corn and other Provifions, 
and tortured them cruelly to death. He ſent 
out meſſengers throughout all the State of the 


Hedui , \continwing the ſame falſe ſugge--+ 


ftion touebing the ſlaughter of the Horſemen, 
and the Princes , perfſwading them to re- 
venge their injuries , in like manner , as be 
had done. | 


The frſs OBSERV ATION. 


| is treacherous praftice of Convigolitauiy, 

| | who, 2 little before (as we may remember) 
had received ſo great a benefit from Caſar, 
proveth true the ſaying of Corne}, Tacims , That 
men arc readicr to revenge an injury, then to re- 
quite a good turn; far as much .as Gratia oneri, 
whtio in quejiu baketur, A good turn is as  burthen 
and a debt to a man, whereas revenge 1s reckon- 
ed a gain. The debtof loyalty and good affecti- 
on, wherein Convitolitanis ſtood engaged to Ca- 
fr; for confirming that right unto hum, which 
civil difſephon had made doubtful, together with 
the refp:4 of the. general cay{e , made him: ſo 
willing to revolt fromthe &omans, and, in licu of 
Et acknoMVledgin \ Fo requite bim with 
hoftility. + A. part- fo otious and deteftable , that 
Voxtuc grirveth to think, that a-man ſhould be 
capable of any ſuch wickedaeſs, or be ſtained with 


. the infamy of fo horrible a crime. Other vices 


bars fanlts in ſpecial, and are branded with the 
ſeveral marks of ignominy : but ingratitude is 
equa} to the bady of evil, and doth countervail 
the whole. nature of hateful affeCtions; according 
PONE of the Philoſopher , Ingratum ſi dixeris 

wie 'dixeris ; Ingratitade is culpable of all ſorts 


of wickedneſs; ant deſerveth' the greateſt mea- 
{urcof revenge. ' And the rather, for that it ta- 


keth away the ulc of vertye, and waketh men for- 
gt to do goed... For, whereas the nature of good- 
nels is —_ ea in communicating it. {elf to 
the reliefe © mens wants, we ought to 
give all dilizence, not to hinder this 'enlirge- 
ment , nos. by a-frowart and craoked example to 
prejudice others that ſtan in need of the like fa-, 
' I have often heard it ſpoken, but I know not 
mu—_— it is, and am loath Fe wogons it + Jp 
w the- exchange of a.good turn, the party that re- 
ceivoth. oy © aſturance of his Benefactor, 
touching a hirhful and fxicng]y-diſpolition for 
e future time , then he that ſhewed the kind- 
ned" can have of the receiver :' for men are loath ' 
ta lafe both\the fruit and the ſeed, and will ra- 
cr. beſtow: more. calt and labour , thep foregoe 
c hope of their firſt cndcavours, exp<ing both 
Hy Mn I a 


ure, fryit anſwerable to their 


Obſerniations' upon CAESARS 


ſeed : whercas' the badugſs of our nature is ſuck 
of it ſelf, Us gratia ongy, 
= 


The ſecond OBSERVATION. 


cre is no means fo ready to abuſe a multi- 
tudc, as falfe ſuggeſtion , which, like a lying 
ſpirit, ſedneeth the. minds, of men from the. 
truth conceived, and” faſhioneth their hearts to 
ſuch purpoſes, as ſeemeth beſt to the abuſer : and 
the rather ,- when it . is delivered by a man of 
Place and Authority , and ſach a one as pretepd- 
cth carefulneſs for the ſafety of a People; for 
then it flieth. as faſt as the Lightning in the Aix, 
and deludeth rhe -wiſeſt and expericnced of 
the multitude, - A miſchicf that can hardly be 
prevented, as long as there is a Tongue to ſpeak, 
cr an Far to hear. But, as Socrates faid of pain 
and caſe, that they are alwaycs tied together : ſa 
men muſ} cadeayour to redeem the hurts of ſuch 
an eyil, by the benefit which thereby is coniſc= 
quently implycd :: far it were Hard, if wiſe men 
could not make the like uſe of a multitude to 
good ena; as theſe deceiyers do for their 
own | 
Numa Pompilins ( to whom the Roman Empire 
did owe as much for Lawes and Civil Govern= 
ment , as to Kgmulus for their Martial diſci- 
pline3 ) the bctter to eſtabliſh ſuch ordinances 
and decrees as he made in his Kingdome, feigned 
familiar acquaintance with a goddeſs of that time 
called Zgeria, and by her he ſaid he was afſu- 
rcd, that the Statutes which he made were both 
equal and--juſt , and good for the Romans to ob- 
ſerve: and the People found no. hurt in bclicv- 
mg if, | 
In like manner, Zycurgus having given many 
Lawes to the Spartans, repaired to. the City of 
Nelpbos , and: there; he got a; pleaſing Oracle , 
which- he ſent- to Sparts, aſſuring them , that 
his Laws were yery good, and that City keep- 
ing them, ſhould be the moſt renowne1 of the 
World, ; 
And Sertorius, for want of other means , uſed 
the ſervice of a white Hind, as a gift ſent him 
from Diana, to make the tantans belicve 
whatſoever might beſt advantage his bulincſg, 
And thus a multitude licth open to good and 
ill purpoſes, and js .cither happy or unfortunate in, 
the counſel of their Leader, 6h 


CHAP, XIN. / 
Czfar bindereth #86 revolt of the Hedui, 


Poredotix the' Heduan, # young man , Cxfar, 


'n of great fiarentage, antl of oreag power 
__- in bis Cointrey, togethy with Virido- 
marus, of like age and authority, but not ſo 
nobly born , who bring preferred to Ceſar by 
Divitiacus; way by him advanced from mean 
eſtate to great dignity , came both to Czfar 
with the Heduan horſemen , being called ont 
by name to that War by him. Betmeen theſe 


two 


Atio in iquaſtu babe- 


A multitads 
is cally a 


buſed by 


falſe ſugor- 


fiions, 


Pheds, 
Platonis, 


*,Y 


—— 
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two there was always contention who ſhould 
be tbe cbiefes, aud in that contraverſie for 
iftracy , the one ftood for Convictolitanis, 

and the other ſor Cotus. Of theſe two | po» 
redorix #nderſtauding the reſolution of Lita» 
vicus, _ the matter to Czfar almoſt about 
midnight. He prayed bim not to ſuffer their 
State to fall away from the friendſbip of the 
people of Rome, by the wicked counſel of 
young Men , which would neceſſarily fall out , 
if be ſuffered ſo many thouſand men to join 
themſelves to the enemy, whoſe ſafety as nei- 
ther their kinsfolks would negled, ſo the State 
could not lightly efteem of: Cz(ar being much 
perplexed at this meſſage, foraſmuch as be bad 
always cherifbed vbe Stare of the Hedui,with- 
out any farther doubt or diſpute , be took four 
expedite and unburtbened Legions , and all 
the borſe ont of the Camp: neither was there 
ſhace at ſuch a time to make the Camp leſſer, 
foraſmuch as the matter ſeemed to conſiſt in 
ppg He left behind him C. Fabius 
a Legate , with two Legions for a Garriſon to 
the Camp. And having given order for the 
apprebending of Litavicus brethren , be found 
that a little before thy were fled to the enemy, 
1hereupon adbarting tbe Souldiers not to think 
mucb of their labor in ſo neceſſary a time, eve- 
ry man being moſt willing , be went five and 
twenty miles , and then met with the Forces 
' of the Hedui. The horſemen being ſent to 
ſtay their march , he commanded not to kill any 
one of them, and gave order to Eporedorix and 
Viridomarus (whom they thought to be ſlain ) 
#0 ride up and down among jt the borſemen , 
and to call to their Countrymen. They bei: 
once known, and the fraud of Litavicus diſ- 
covered the Hedui ſtretched out their hands , 
making ſigns of ſubmiſſion , and caſting away 
their weapons, deſirzd to be ſpared from death, 
Litavicus with his clients and followers,wobo 
by the cujtom of Gallia , muſt not forſake their 
patrons in the extreame(t danger , fled to Ger- 
govia, Ceſar having diſpatched meſſengers 
to the State of the Hedui , to acquaint them 
that be had ſaved their people , which by the 
law of arms he might have ſlain, gave the Ar- 
my three hours reſt that night, and then re- 
turned towards Gergovia, In the mid-way 
certain Horſemen ſent by Fabius, made known 
»ato Ceſar in what danger the matter\ſtood : 
that the Camp was oſſoulted with 'all the 
Exemies forces z and foraſmucb ar ſuch as 
' were. wearied were ſtill relieved with freſh 
Men , it came zo paſs that our Men fainted 
with continual labors, for the yy was 0 
great, that they were always to ſtand upon the 


for the better defence 
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R ampier to make it : and that many 
were wounded with the multitude of arrows, 
and other ſort of weapons; wherein their en- 
gines had ſerved them to good e for their 


defence. Fabius when tbeſe meſlengers came 
away , bad ſhut up —_— , and left other 
two open , and bad ſheds and bovels , 
of the wall, and 
red bimſelf for the like fortune the next day. 


Theſe things being known , by the exceedi 
travel 'the Soul ters , aF- came =} 
Camp before Sun-riſing. 


OBSERU ATION. 


$ often as the people of Rame had occaſion 

to make War , beſides the body of the Ar- 

my inrolled for that ſervice, in ſuch ſort, 

and with ſuch ceremonies asI have formerly deli- 
vered ; the Conſul or General had authority to call 
out ſuch others, cither of the Communalrty or the 
Equites , as for their long ſervice were freed by 
the Laws from giving in their names at a muſter : 
and theſe they called Ewocati, a$a Man would ſay, 
called out , being all Men of ſpecial note and ſer- 
vice , and ſuch as were able ro give ſound advice 
for matter of War. Theſe Evocati went all for the 
molt part under an enſigne , and were lodged to- 
gether in the Camp behind tbe pavilion of the Ge- 
neral , ncaruntothe gate which they called Ports 
Pratoria, and were always free from ordinary du» 
ties, as watching, incamping, and fighting, unleſs 
it came to ſucha paſs, that every Man would put 
to his helping hand, but in all ſervices they had 
their place appointed them according to their for= 
mer experience and worth, And thus the Romans 
ſtrengthened their Army with the wiſdome and ex- 
prrence of ſuch, asfor many years together had 
acquainted with the diffcu Ities and caſualties 


»g of War, and oftentimes were able to afford ſuch 


heIps , both by example and otherwiſe by good dis 
reEtions , as the wil of the General did glad+ 
ly embrace. Concerning theſe two young Nobles, 
Eporedorix ard Yiridomarus , whom he nameth in 
this place Evocati , we are tounderſtand that they 
were called out to that War under the ſame Title, 
but to an other end: for being men of great place 
and authority , he feared leaſt in his ablence they 
might be ſo wrought to favor Yercingetorix , . as 
neither himſelf nor the Hedui ſhould have any cauſe 
to commend them, according as it happened to 
Litevicus. 


CHAP, XX. 
The Hedui rob and kill divers Roman Citizens. 


| Hile theſe things were a doing at 
Gergovia , the Hedui having 
received the firſt Meſſages from 


Litavicus, gave themſelves 'no time to un- 
derſtand the truth : ſome being led on by co» 
verouſheſs , others by anger and raſhneſs, as 
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it is naturally ingrafted in that Nation to take 
a light bear-ſay , for a certain truth , ſpoiled 
the Roman Citizens of their goods , and ſlew 
#bem beſides , or drew them into bondage 
Convidolitanis ftirring up the common peo: 
ple ts madneſs , that when they bad done ſome 
wicked fad , they might be aſhamed to be good 
ain; They drew Marcus Ariſtius a Tri- 
bune of the Souldiers , as be went to the Le- 
704 , out of the Town Cavillonium, yotwith- 
ending their faith and promiſe before given, 
cauſing the reſt to do the likg, which were 
there for matter of Trade: theſe they ſet = 
forthwith as they travelled, robbed them of their 
carriages , and beſieged ſuch as made reſiſt= 
ance day and night : _ were ſlain on both 
fidet , and agreater number were ſtirred wp 
to take Arms. In the mean time news being 
come , that all their $ — _ _ 
Czfars power , they ran ly to Ariſtius, 
th tl bim a rs Aer ro done by pub- 
lick, authority , they clled ſuch as robbed the 
Romans of their goods to anſwer the matter , 
they confiſcate the goods of Litavicus and bis 
brethren , ——_ Ambaſſadors unto Cx- 
far to clear themſelves of theſe diſorders : and 
this they do for the better recovery of their 
people that were now with Cxſar. But bc» 
ing contaminated with a wicked fait , and ta- 
ken with the ſhame of robbing the Roman Ci- 
tiz.ens, many of them being touched in the 
fat, and much perplexed for fear of puniſh- 
ment ; they privily entred into conſultations 
of War, and ſollicited other States to that 
prrpoſe by their Ambaſladors, Which al- 
though Czſar underſtood , yet be entertained 
them as curteouſly as be could , telling them , 
that for the ignorance and levity of the com- 
mon people — uot think, hardly of the 
State, nor abate any thing of bis good wil 
and favor to the Hedui. | 


The firſt O BS ERVATION. 


Wicked aft is not only hurtfal in it ſelf and 

of its own condition , but is like that box of 

evil , which the Pocts feignto have been gi- 
vento Pandore to be kept always ſhut: for when 
the way is once made , and the opened , one 
miſchief draweth on another , an ce tail that 
followeth is more viperous then the head, There 
was ncver any one that ſtained himſelf with any 
deteſtable crime, but was moved to commit a 
ſecond evil that had relation to the firſt: for wick- 
ed deeds arc juſtified by themſelves, and one crime 
is upheld by another, When the hand is dipt in 
blood , it ſeemeth nv great matter to jimbrue the 
arm: andthe loyalty ofa people being once ſhaken 
by the indirc practices of a few , it is no ſtrange 


matter if the whole body of that State do imme- 
diatcly enter into treaſonable conſultations ; as it 
happened in this with the Heduj, who from 
that time which diſcloſed the treachery of their 
heart , carried no faithful regard to the Komen L 4 
vernment , until the bitterneſs of that war w 
happened ſhortly after had made them know their 
crror, 

It ſhall be neceſſary therefore , asmuch aslycth 
in the poſſibility of our means, to keepthe body 
of ycrtue ſafe from wounding : for albeit the 
wound be never o little, yet it is always wide 
enough tolet out both the blood and the ſpirits , 
evento the eyacuation of the vital breath of mo- 
ral honelity. 


The ſecond O BS ERV ATION, 


Onvidolitanis plebem ad furorem impellit , ſtir- 
+ ed upthe common people to —_ (ith 
the ſtory) as the fitteſt inſtruments to trou- 

ble the State , and toleaven the reſt of the people 
with the fury of madneſs. For the poorer and 
—_—— that have no intereſt in the com- 
mon-weal, but the uſe of breath , nor any other 
ſubſtance but a fly in the cotumons, arc always 
dangerous to _ that Kingdome : for ha- 
ving nothing to lofe , willingly embrace all 
means of innovation, in of gaining ſomc- 
thingby other Mens ruine, belicving alt in 
Proverb , which averreth the fiſhing to be good , 
which is in troubled waters. 
Catiline iri 


pretio 4 videmtur ; Indigent fellows arc the 
fitteſt inſtruments for ambitious men , who regard 
not their own , becauſe they have nothing,cſtecm- 
ing all actions honeſt that they gain by. 

Qvie writeth , that upon the rumor in Greece 

of War between Perſeus and the Romans, the poor- 
cr ſort did put themſelves in pay under Perſeus, 
with this reſolution , that if there ha no al- 
tcration upon this occaſion,they thenckave 
tothe Romans , and aſſiſt them to put the ſtate of 
Greece into a garboil, Semper in civitate (faith 
_—_ quibus opes mulle ſunt , bonis invident , malos 
extollunt ; vetera odere , nova exoptant, odio ſuarum 
rerum mutari omnia ſtudent. 
There are theſe two means left fora State tocaſe 
it ſelf of this ſort of people : either to employ them 
abroad in Wars, or to intereſs them in the quict 
of the Common-weale, by learning them ſach 
Trades and Occupations as may give them a taſte 
— ſweetneſs of peace , and the benefit of a ci- 
vil life. 


CHAP. XXL 
Czfar ſpicth an occaſion to advance the ſervice as Ger- 
govia, 

Eſar ſuſpefing a greater revolt of the 

( Galles , leaf he might be hemmed 
4 in with the ftrength of all the States 

of Gallia , be entred into deliberation —_—_ 
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might leave Gergovia , and get all bis Army 
together again , that his departure might not 
ſeem to riſe from the ' fear of their revolt, and 
thereby he th1ught of flying away. And as be 
thought upon th:fe things , be ſeemed to ſpy an 
octafion 'of doing . ſomewhat to purpoſe : for 
coming into tbe leſſer Camp to view the worky, 
be obſerved a knoll, which was kept by the 
Enemy to be bare of men , which the day be« 
fore could ſcarce be diſcerned, by reaſon of 
the multitude of people : and wondering at it, 
be enquired the how 1 of the runawaies , which 
came daily in great numbers nnto him. They 
all agreed of that which Czfar had before un- 
derſtood by the diſtoverers , that the back, of 
that bill was almoſt level , but narrow and 

where it gave paſſage #0 the other part 


-woody , 
of the Town : . The Galles did much fear that | 


place , for the Romans having took one knoll , 
af they ſhould poſſeſs themſelves of another, the 
Galles were almoſt blocks in round about, and 
cxt off from forraging , or any other iſſning out 

the Town: and therefore Vercingetorix, 
bad called them all to fortify that place. This 
being known,Czſar ſent _ Troops of horſe 
to. that place about midnight , commanding 
them to ride up and down al thereabout ſome= 
what tumultuouſly, And early in the morn- 
ing be cauſed many borſes and mules for car- 
riage to be taken ont of the Camp with horſe- 
keepers upon them , having casks npon their 
heads , the better to reſemble horſemen , and 
to be carried round about the bills, And to 
them be added a few borſemen , to the end 
they might ſpur out the more freely, and ſo 
make a better ſhew , commanding them all to 
go to the ſame place by a long circuit about. 
Theſe things were done in view of the Town 1 
for Gergovia ſo jtood , that they might from 
thence ſee into theCamp;but yet in ſo great a di- 
ſtance they conld not certainly perceive what was 
done, He ſent likewiſe oneLegron to the ſame bill, 
and appointed th:m to go a little way, and 
then to make a ſtand in a dale, and to bide 
themſelves in the Woods. The Galles began 
more to ſuſpe that place , and all their for. 
ces were drawn thither for the ſtrengthening of 
it, Czfar perceiving the Enemies Camps to 
be void of men, hiding bis enſigns and colors, 
be drew the Souldiers by little and little out 
of th: greater into the leſſ:rC amp,and acquaint- 
ed the Legat:s, to whom hz bad given the 
ſeveral Legions in charge , what he would 
haae done, warning them eſpecially to keep in 
the Souldiers , leaſt they ſhould be _ out 
either with a defire of fighting or in hope of booty, 
He propounded unto them the incommodities of 


COMMENTARIES: 


the diſadvantage of place , which muſt only 
be avoided by expedition , the matter conſiſting 
rathzr in occaſion and opportunity , then in 


fighting. 
The fiſt OBSERVATION. 


T isan eaſy matter to begina buſineſs, and to 
make work for matiy hands z bur toput it off 
again, and to quit it withont prejudice of other 

important reſpe&ts, isno ſmall labor. Caſe being 
iugaged in the Siege of Gergovie , and fearing a 
general revolt throughout alt Gallia , was not a 
little troubled how he might clear himIf of that 
buſineſs, without ſuſpition of fear or flight , and 
gather all his fbrces into one body again , which 
he bad b-fore divided into two Armies: for as 
Marcellus ſaid to Fabius, touching the Sicge of 
Caſſelium, Multa magnis ducibus ficut non aggredien- 
da, ita ſemel aggreſſis non dimittanda eſſe , quia magns 
ame momenta in utramque partem fiunt ; Many things 
as they are not to be attempted by great Captains 
ſo when they are once attempted they muſtnot be 
left unatchicved : for in cither their reputation is 
much concerned. An Enemy will conceive grea- 
ter hopes from ſuch a retreat, then from a greater 
advantage. And therefore a General ought to 
haveas ſpecial a regard to the opinion which he 
defireth to be held of his proceedings, as of any 
part belonging to his charge : for fame is the ſpi- 
rit of great aCtions ,- and maketh them memorable 
or unworthy by r-port. Caeteris mortalibus in eo 
ſtare conſlia quid fibi conducere put-nt;Principum(ſaith 
Tacitus) diverſam eſſe ſortem , quibus precipua rerum 
ad femam dirigenda;Other Mens conlultatious tend 
only to what may moſt advantage them elv*s : 
Princes have more to 10, to look in their manage- 
ment of things principally at their honor and re- 
putation, herein there cannot be a better rule 
for theavoiding of that inconveuicnce , then that 
which Lucretius obſerved, of wbom Livie faith , 
Id prudenter ut in temere ſuſcepta re Romanus fecit,qued 
circumſpetis difficultatibus , ne fruſtra tempus tereret, 
celerit:r abſtitit incepto : He did thus far prudently 
in a buſineſs raſhly undertaken ; that when he ſaw 
what difhcultics attended the euterpriſe , rather 
then ſpend time in vain, he forthwith defiſted from 
his purpoſe. For the ſpeedy leaving of any ſuch 
enterpriſe , doth excuſe the raſhneſs which might 
be imputed tothe beginning ; aud men are not ſo 
much blamed for making trial of an ill-digeſted 
project, as they are fur obſtinate continuing in 
the ſame, 


The Second OBSERV ATION. 


Ome ſervices (ſaith Ceſar) are Res occaſronis , 
non prelii , buſineſſes of opportunity , not of 
War : whereof I have already diſputed,Not- 

withſlanding give me leave to add the miſtake , 
which often falleth out in matter of opportunity, 
For in viewing the occurrences of the Wars of 
theſe latter times, we may find that ſome hot- 
fpur Command-rs,. having taſted of the good ſuc- 
ceſs which occaſion affordeth , have thoughr of no- 
thing but of ſervices aſſiſted with opportunity , 
in ſuch manner as at length they forgot that oc- 
caſion came but ſeldome,and carried their Men up+ 

on 
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Caſar, 


on ſuch deſperate attempts, as proved the buſineſs 
to be a matter ſcarce affording means to fight for 
their lives, but were often ſwallowed up with 
devouring Ganger: wherein they did miſtake the 
condition of the ſervice , and fell ſhort of Caeſars 
example, For albeit he ſent out his Men to ſtrug- 
gle with the height of thebill, and the difadvan- 
tage of well-fortified _ yet he knew they 
ſhould find little reſiſtance by the enemy , being 


drawn away.upon other occaſions, if __y made 
c 


that expedition as was requiſite in this ſervice ; 
whercby he left them not without means to over- 
ſway thoſe difficulties, and ſo made it Rem oc- 
ops, n0n prelij, a buſincſs of opportuuty,not 
of WaT. 


CH A P, XXIL 
The Romans make an a/ſzult upon Gergovia. 


Heſe things being delivered , he gave 
| the Souldiers the fign to begin , and 
at the ſame time be ſent out the He- 
dui , by another aſcent on the right ſide. The 
Wall of the Town was diftant by a right line 
from the plain , and the foot of the hill (if it 
lay even without any dale or valley) a thou- 
ſand and two hundred paces : whatſoever more 
was added in fetching circuits about to climb 
the ſteep of the hill , was over and beſides that 
diſtance. From the midſt of the bill in length, 
as the nature of the place would bear it , 
the Galles had with great ſtones raiſed a wall 
of ſix foot-in height , to binder the aſſault of 
our Men , and all — a_ part being left 
void and empty , they the upper part of 
the bill, —— the wall of the Town with 
thick, and frequent Camps. The Souldiers 
wpon the ſign given , were quiakly come to the 
works, and paſſing over them th poſt them- 
ſelves of three Camps , with ſuch ſpeed and 
expedition , that Teutomatus the Keng of the 
Nitiobriges , being ſurpriſed in bis tent as be 
reſted about noon time , the upper part of his 
body being naked, and his borſe wounded , 
did hardly eſcape the bands of ſouldiers oc- 
cupied in booty. Czſar baving got that which 
he propounaed to bimſelf,, commanded a re- 
treat to be ſounded \, and the —_— of the 
tenth Legion ftayd, But the ſouldiers of the 
other Legions not hearing the ſound of the 
Trumpet , foraſmuch as a great valley was 
en them , were ſtayd nerwihlandin at 
firſt by the Tribunes of the Souldiers and the 
Legates , according as Czar bad givon in 
charge. But being carried away, as well with 
# bope of ſpeedy vituory, as by the fight of the 
enemy, and the fortunate battels of former 
times , they thought nothing ſo difficult but 
they could overcome it by their valor , inſamuch 


as they defiſted not from following , until they 
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came to the wall and the gates of the Town. 
Then a great ontcry being took up in all parts 
of the | , ſuch as were fartber off being 
terrified with the ſuddenneſs of the tumult , 
thinking the Enemy bad been within thy gates, 
did cat tbemſelves out of the Town : and the 
Women caſt down their apparel and their ſil- 
ver from the Woalls ;, and bolding ont their na- 
ked breaſts , with their hands ſpread abroad, 
adjured the Romans to ſave them, and that 
they would not , ( as they bave done at Avari- 
cum _) deſtroy both Women and Children : 
and ſome Women fp down by their hands 
from the wall , and gave themſelves freely to 
the Souldiers. L. Fabius a Centurion of the 
eighth Legion, who was beard to ſay that 
day , that the booty which he had je at 
Avaricum, ſo ſtirred him up , that be would 
Suffer no Man to get up wpon the wall be« 
, fore himſelf, having got three of his mani 
lar Souldiers, with their belp be climbed wp to 
the top of the wall, and then he bimſelf did 
belp up his fellows. | In the mean time ſuch 
as mere on the other fide of the Town , bufi- 
ed in fortifying that place,( as we bave alrea- 
dy delivered ) firſt the noiſe being beard, and 
then ſtirred up by often meſſengers , that the 
Romans had took, the Town, ſending their 
borſemen before , they haſted thither in great 
numbers, and ſtill as they came , they ſtood 
wnder the wall , and increaſed the number of 
ſuch as they found fighting. A great multi- 
tude being at length come together, the Women 
that a little before had reacbed out their hands 
from the wall to the Romans , began now to 
adjure their own people , and as the manner of 
the Galles is,to ſhew their hair looſe about their 
ears, and tobring out their Children. 


OBSERVATION. 


T is both fafe and honourable for Souldiers and 
inferiour Commanders to keep their direQions; 


bufincſs according to their own fantaſfie , howſae- 
ver occaſion may ſeem to further their defires,they 
invert the whole courſe of diſcipline , and do are-' 
rcgate more tothemſelves, then they do attribute 
to their General, 

The Kemans were ſtrict in this point, as may 
appcar by that of Manliuss,” who put his own ſon 
to death for making a happy fight againſt the enc- 
my , contrary to his directions : for although it 
fortuned to fall out well at that time, yet the ex- 
ample wasſo dangerous , in a well crdered War, 
that he choſe rather to bring a miſchief upon his 
own ſon, then an inconvenience to their Military 
Government. JInjufu tuo,(ſaith one in Livie to the 
Conſul) nunquam pugnabo, non ſi certam viitoriam vis 
deam ; unleſs thou bideſt , Twill never fight, no , 
though I ſee the victory clear before me; making 
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n the ord-r of ſuch parts, as have no other of- 
fice but obſ-rvance. For, an Army is as a body, 
and the Soldiers arc as particular parts, every 
man according to his place : the General is as the 
life and toul, and giveth motion to every part ac- 
cording to reaſon. And, as in a natural body, rio 

rt can move without direQions from the life ; 
Þ inthe body of an Army, when aay part moveth 
without the conſ-nt of the head, the motion is 
elthet monſtrous or exorbitant , and fateth with 
ſuch an effect as condemneth the inſtruments of 
unadviſed rai{hne(s, 

Polybius faith, that men have two waycs to 
come by wiſdome, Either by their own harms, or 
by other mens miſcaſualties, Such wiſdome as is 
got through correRion , happening by their own 
errors, is dearly bought z but ſitting near ther, 
is ot axtty agathen. that which is obtained by 
other mens rtunes, is well come by, and at an 
caſic rate ; but for the moſt part it js ſoon for- 
gotten: but-ſuch as can retain it to a good uſe, 
are moſt happy men, This precept to Soldiers, 
touching obedicnce , and the preciſe keeping of 
their direRions, hath, by other mens harms, ſo of- 
ten been urged, as 4 man would think, that later 
ages ſhould beware of this diſorder. And yet it 
falleth out almoſt ia every ſmall ſervice For the 
greateſt los which the Eng/jb received at any one 
time at Oftend, was iu a Sally ; wherein Captain 
Woodward having himſclf of ſome of the 
Pnemics Works, 


have ſtayed , thinking to improve his reputation 
by ſome further ſervice, deeming it cafic, perad- 
venture, to go forward , he went on beyond the 
compals of yn : whey - no_ 
h the Cc 
ck former dil Rh, + reſt of our En- 
gliſh Troops that had their part in that project by 
way of ſecond helps, could not proceed according 
to thcir direRionss and fo they all returned with 


loſs. 
That which Xenophon reporteth tunching one 
Chryſantas, is notabte to this purpole 3 who bei 
in the heat of a conflit, and having his Swo 
lif: up to ſtrike one of the adverſe party, he chan- 
ced to hear a retreat ſound:d, whereupon he pre- 
ſently wichdrew his hand, aod did forbear to 
ſmite him, Which howſoever to ſome may ſcem 
ridiculous, and unfitting the temper of a ſoldier in 
time of Batrel ; yet let them know, that 

a t Commander, and an excclleat Hiſtorian, 
gig alledge that example to the eternal memory 
of the forenamed party, for th: knowl and 
inftruttion of Cyrus , whom he pro h to 
the World as an abſolute pattern both of Mili- 
tary and Civil vertuc. 


CHAP. XXILL 


The Romans contiuue the aſſault, and are beatenoff '** 


with loſs. 


He contention was not indifferent to 
the Romans, neither in place, nor in 
number of Combatants, being weas 


ried withall,both with the long race which they 
bad run, and with the contituance of their 


by his dir<Rions he ſhould policy 
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ofe/ſion of true obedience, and ranging himſelf fight, 


whereby they did not ſ+ eafily bear the 
Enemy being whole and fr:ſh. Czfar ſeeing 
the fight to be in an unequal place, and the 
Enemy till to increaſe their Forces, fearing 
bis People, be ſent to T. Sextius the Legate, 
whom bz bad left to command the Ieſſ.r camp, 
to bring out the Cohorts ſpeedily, and to place 
them at the foot of the hill, on the right ſide 
of the Enemy ; to the end, that if our ment 
were forced to forſake their place, yet the F- 
nemy might be terrified from following them 
oversfreely, He bimſelf removing a little 
ont of that place where be ſtood with the Lex 
gion, attended the event of the Battel, And 
at they fought at hand very fiercely, the Ene- 
my truſting in the place and in the multitude, 
and our men in their velour. the Hedui fud- 
denly appeared on ths open fide of our men, 
whom Czlar had ſint wp by #notber aſcent 
on the right hand, to keep iff part of the Ene- 
my. Theſe, by the likgneſs of their armanr, 
did wond aft oniſh or men : mbo, al- 
though they ſaw their right armes ſhewed, or 
put forth, which was a ſign of Peace, yep 
they donbred, leaſt the Enemy bad wſed that 
icy to deceive them. At the ſame inftant, 
L. Fabius the Centmrion, and thoſe that climb= 
ed up upon the Wall with bim, being (lain, 
were caſt down from the Wall again, and 
M. Petreius, @ Centarion of the ſame Legion, 
a be was about 19 cut down the Gates, being 
oppreſſed with the multitude, and deſpairing 
bu own life baving received many wounds ; 
For as much Clainh be 30 bis Soldiers that fol- 
lowed bim ) as I cannot ſave iny ſelf and you 
200, T will certainly provide for your ſafety , 
whom T have brought into danger , whilſt 7 
thirſted after honor, Tow , while you may, 
ſeift for your ſelves. And witball be braks 
throngh the thickeſt of the Enemy, and with 
the ſlaughter of a couple be removed the reſt 
from the Gate, And, as bis Soldiers went 
about to belp bim , In vain ( ſaith be) do 
you endeavour to ſave my life, which blood 
and ſtrength have already forſaken : and 
therefore get you hence while you bave means 
and bet ſelves no the Legion, and ſo 
fghning fell down dead, but ſaved bis men, 
ur men bring overcharged on all fides , with 
loſs of Siz and f Centurions , were 
beaten down from the place © but the Tenth 
Legion, which flood for a v-ſ*ne in a more 
equal place, Vindered the Galles from follows 
ing over-eagerly, And again, th> Coborts of 
the Thirteemth Legion, witch Sextios had 
_ ont of the Camp, ſeconded that Legis 
on, baving got the advantage of the wpper 
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ud, The Legions, as ſoon as they came 
into the Plain, ſtood ſtill , and turned head to 
the Enemy. Vercingetorix drew back, his 
inen from the foot of the bill, and brought 
them into their Camps, That day few leſs 
theu Seven bundred Soldiers were want- 


ig. 
OBSERVATION. 


Nd this is the end of preſumptuous raſh- 

neſs, when men are become ſo pregnant , as 

to take upon them more then is required. 
But, as they ſay of fair weather, that it is pity it 
ſhould do hurt; ſo it is great pity that valour and 
reſolution ſhould prove diſadvantageous. For, 
this overdoing of a ſervice , is but the ſpirit of 
valiant carriage, and the very motion of Prowe(s 
and courage, memorable in the offenders them- 
ſelvcs ; as we may ſee by this particular report of 
Fabius and Petreius: and much to be pitied, that 
vertue ſhould at any time be overquelled with a 
greater ſtrength, 

At this ſervice the Romans ſtood in theſe terms; 
they were over-matched in number , they had 
ſpent their {trength in'ſpecdy running to the place 
which in it ſelf was not favourable unto them , 
but almoſt as great an Enemy as the Galles, only 
they truſted in their Valour, and thought by ver- 
tue to clear all difficulties. The Gailes had the 
favour of the place, a far greater number of fight- 
ing men, they came freſh to the Battel, and were 
alwayes ſeconded with freſh ſupplics.« Caſar 
ſecing the two Armics ingaged one with another, 
could neither part them , nor recall his Soldicrs, 
but ſet ſuch Forces as were free, in ſuch convye- 
nient places, as might re{cue his People in the 
retreat , and keep the Galles fr.m following the 
chaſe, or making any great ſlaughter of the Koman 
Soldicrs., Whereby it happened, that in ſo great 
an inequality, where there were ſo many ſwords 
drawn to make way to death, there were not Sc- 
ven hundred men loſt of the Roman Army. And 
yet it happened to be the greateſt loſs that cyer 
he received in thoſe Wars in his own preſence, 
when the iſſue of the Conflift gaye the Enemy the 
better of the days 


CHAP, XXIV. 


Cxſar rebuketh the raſbneſs of bis Soldievs ; and 
maketh light, but oe kvrmiſhe upon the 
Enemy, 


Kſar the next day calling the Army 

{ before him, rebukgd the temerity and 
A cnpidity of the Soldiers, for as much 

as they took, upon them to judge bow far they 
were to go, or what they were todo 5, neither 
would they ſtay upon the ſounding of a Re- 
treat, nor bearken to the Tribunes nor the Le- 
gates, that would bave kept them back, He 
laid open unto them , bow availeable the ine- 
quality of the place was, and what he bim- 
ſelf x At of is, when at Avaricum bs took, 


= noug w'57s 4 General, and without 
avalry, yet did forgoe a moſt aſſured Viti 

leſt in the buckling Ge might 2 nubore 4 
ſmall loſs through the inequity of the place. 
How admirable was the greatneſs ff therr 
Jpirit, whom neither the — of the 
Camps, the beight of the Hill, nor the Wall 
of the Town could ſtop or binder ! Wherein 
be blamed their licentious arrogancy the more, 
for as much as they bad Mr upon them to 
Judge better of the Vittory, and the ſucceſs of 
that ſervice, then the General bimſ#lf : nei- 
ther did be ſo much deſire to find courage 
and vertue in his Soldiers, as modeſty and 
Sobriety. This Speech being delivered, and 
in the end confirming their minds , that they 
might not be diſconraged at the matter, nor 
attribute that to the worth of the Enemy , 
which indeed was in the nature of the place ; 
keeping his former purpoſe of departure , be 
—_ the Legions out of the Camp, imbat- 
telled them in a convenient place, and finding 
that Vercingetorix would not be drawn into 


an indifferent place, after a light ckirmiſh of 


Horſe, wherein the Romans had the better, be 
carried his Army back, again into the Camp : 
and doing the like the next day, thinking it 
Sufficient to abate the pride of the Galles, and 
to ſtrengthen the conrage of his Soldiers, be 
removed bis Camp into the State of the He- 
dui , the Enemy refuſing to make after 


im. 


OBSERVATION. 


Eparation of honor is a Chicf point in the 
carriage of an Army: for he that leayeth 

an Enemy upon a loſs received, when his 
Soldiers arc cither awed, or well beaten , muſt 
look to find the ſame ſpirit and courage in them, 


when they ſhall come again to confront the Ene- 


my, as they had when they laſt left him with a diſ- 
advantage ; which is nothing elſe but an unskil- 
gh ance of his own loſs, and a preparati- 
onto a ſecond overthrow. In the War the Ko- 
mens had with Arnibal, in allthe fights they made, 
they continued their firſt loſs unto the Battel at 
Nola : at what time, by Marcelas good direCions, 
they gave him an overthrow ; which was the firſt 
time that ever Annibals Soldiers began to give 
place to the Romans, and repaired the Romans 
yvalour again, after ſo many Battels as they loſt. 
For then they were perſwaded, that they fought 
not with an Encmy altogether invincible, but that 
he was ſubje& to loſs and overthrow. And in 
reſpe&t of this ſo happy a fortune, reſtoring the 
Roman Soldiers to their antient valour and good 
fortune, it is that Zivie ſaith, Ingens eo die res, ac 
_ an maxima illo bello geſta ſs , A great piece 
of ſervice was performed that day, and I think 1 
may ſay the greateſt that was done in that War, 
Caſar did well underſtand this Philoſophy : and 

therefore 
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Lib. 3. bel. therefore he laboured to "repair the breach , 
civil. poſt oo which the Enemy had made in the valour of his 


Dirk 


Soldicrs, by light and ſmall Skicmiſhes, before he 
would adventure to hazard the main drift of the 


- buſineſs in any (ct conflict. And the rather, for 


that he had a purpoſe to leave the Enemy for a 
time, whereby he ſcemed to end the former ſer- 


ti= vices; wherein he had a ſpecial care, not to de- 


part with the laſt blow , having alwayes before 
that time had the better : for the condition of 
the end doth chal! much of the former pro- 
cecdings , and doth draw the opinion of men to 
deem of all as the concluſion importeth, Accor- 
ding as Claudius Nero told his Soldiers: Semper 

od poſtremo adjetum ſit, id rem t0tamvideri trax- 
y As the end of the Service 1s, {o the whole 
ſeems to have been, 


CHAP, XXV. 


The Hedui revolt : Czar paſſeth bis Army ovey 
the River Loire, 
He third day be repaired the bridge 


at the River Elevar, and carried 
over bis Army, There be underſtood 


by Viridomarus and tporedorix, that Lita- ſc 


vicus was gone, with all the Enemies Horſe, to 
ſolicite the jtate of the Hedui, and therefore 
it was requiſite , that Czſar ſhould ſend 
them before to confirm the State, and keep 
them in Loyalty, And, although Czfar did 
miltruſt the State of the Hedui for many cau- 
ſes, and did think, that the departure of theſe 
two Nobles, would baſjten their revolt; yet be 
did not think it fit to detain them , left be 
ſhould either ſeem to 1o them wrong, or = 

ive any ſuſpicion of diſtruſl, At their 
elle 3 / oponnded unto them , briefly, 

ow well be b deſerved of their State, bow 
low and weak, they were when he received 
them , confined within their Towns, their 
Lands extended , all their Aſſociates taken 
from them, a Tribute laid upon them, pledges 
extorted from them , with great contumely ; 
and, into what fortune and greatneſs be bad 
brought them again, that not only thty bad 
recovered their former ſtate, but did exceed 
the Dignity and favour of all former times : 
and with theſe Mandates be let them po. 
Noviodunum was a Town of the Hedui, 
ſituate in a convenient place, upon the bank, 
of the River Loire. Thither bad Czar ſent 
all the Hoſt ages of Gallia, the Corn, the Pub-+ 
lick, Treaſure , and the greateſt ou of the 
Baggage of the Army , and thither he bad 
likewiſe ſent great ſtore of Horſe, which be 
bad bought in Spain and Italy for the ſer- 
vice of this War. Eporedorix and Virido- 
marus coming thither , and underſtanding 
touching the affairs of their State, that Lita* 
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vicus waz received into BibraQt by the Hes 

dui, which if the Metropolitan City of their - 
State, and that ConviQolitanis their chief” 
Magiſtrate, and a great part of the Senate 

were come unto bim, and that publick, Meſ> 

ſengers were ſent to Vetcingetorix, touchi 

a League of Peace and Amity; they did not 

think, it fit to omit ſo great an 0 ity. 

And thereupon baving ſlain the Guard at 

Noviodunum , with ſuch others as were 

there , either by way of Trade or Travel, they 

divided the Money and the Horſes between 

them, and took order, that the Hoſtages of the 

other States ſhould ſafely be conveyed to Bi- 

brat. For the Town, for as much as they 

thought they were not able to keep it, leſt the 

Romans might make any wſe of it, they burn- 

ed it: ſuch Corn as they could carry on the 


ſudden, they conveyed away in Boats, the reſt 


they either burned or caſt it into the River, 
They began toraiſe Forces in the Country next 
adjoyning , to diſpoſe of Watches and Garvi- 
ons ow the Bank of the River Loire; toſhew 
their Cavalry in all places, to jirike fear into 
the Romans, to the end they might exclude 
them from proviſion of Corn, or drive then, 
through neceſſity of want, to forſake the Pro- 
vince, Whereof they were the rather aſſured, 
for as much as the Loire was much ſwelled 
by a fall of Snow, whereby it was unpaſſable 
at any Foord, Theſe things being known , 
Czſar thought it neceſſary for him to make 
haſte ( eſpecially if be muſt make np the 
Bridges ) to the end be might give them Bat- 
tel before they bad gathered a greater bead: 
for , touching bis purpoſe for ing into 
the Province, be did not think, it fit, by auy 
means, both in reſpeft of the ſhame and infa« 
my thereof, as alſo for as much as the op= 
poſition of the Hill Gebenna, and the difficul« 
ty of the paſſage did binder him but eſpect« 
ally for that bz did exceedingly defire to j 
bimſelf with Labienus and the L egions that 
were with him. And therefore making great 
Journeys , both by day aud night, beyond all 
mens expefation, be came wid Kver Loire, 
where the Horſemen having found a conveni= 
ent Foord for the neceſſity of the time, that 
the Soldiers might paſs over with their Armes 
and Shoulders above the water , to bold up 
their Weapons, diſpoſing the Horſe in the Ris 
ver to break, the force of the Stream, and the 
Enemy being affrighted upon their firſt ſhew,be 
carried over bis in And hav 
ſatisfied bis Soldiers with Corn which be 
in the Fields, and good ſtore of Cattel, be de- 
termined to march towards the Senones. 
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OBSERVATION. 


e ercateſt difficulty that ever Caſar found 

| « inthe courſe of theſe Wars, was at this in- 
ant- apon the revolt of = Hedui, For, 
whereas that State, afrey Caeſars coming into 
Gallia, was ever reputed the favourite of the Ko- 
man-Empire , having received luch ſpecial privi- 
ledges' aid prerogatives above the reſt, as might 
tie them with an inviolable bend of amity to the 
People of Rome: it was not to be expected, that 


. tiey ſhould forfake ſo great a {taf, or fayour any 


thing that might tend to the weakning of that au- 
thority, which preferred them in dignity before 
all other States of that Continent: and was as 2 
Remore' to divers other Nations of Gallia, from 
ſhewing that defe{tion by plain and -open revolt, 
which they had ſo long before conceived in their 
minds, _ * 

"But , when it appeared ( notwithſtanding any 
precedent benefit , or the merit of imperial fa- 
vours ). that the Heduj did affe&t the-common 
cauſe of their Countries liberty, and were con- 
tent to ingage themſelves therein , as far as 
their lives or fortunes could any way be valued : 
it was not to be ' donbted , but that ſuch other 
Common-weals, as before that time had remain- 
ed neutral ; and had leſs cauſe then the Hedui to 
keep back their hands from a work of that picty, 
would apprehend the matter as a buſineſs import- 
ng the ſafety of their Countrey , whereunto Ce- 
ſar and the Legions were common Enemics, The 
confideration whereof made Ceſar to think of rc» 
turning back into the Province, had not the diſho- 
nour of ſuch a retreat, and the defire he had to 
joyn with Labienus, hind:red that purpoſe. 


CHAP. XXVL 
Labienus cometh to Lutetia with four Legions, 


| Hile thefe things were done by 
WW Czſar, Labienus having left 
; thoſe ſupplies which came laſt out 
of Italy, at Agendicum, for the ſafetie of the 
Carriages, went bimſelf with four Legions to- 
wards Lutetia, « Town of the Parifians, built 
in an Iſland in the Kiver Sequana, The E- 
aemy underſtanding of bis coming, great For- 
ces were ſpeedily brought together out of tbe 
Countries near about. The chiefeſt Command 
wax. given to Camulogenus, of the Nation of 
tbe Aulerci , who, notwithſtanding bis great 
age, was called to that bonour for bis ſingular 
knowledge in matter of War. He finding it 
to be a continued bog that ran into Sequana, 
and much hindered all that place , did jtay 
there with bis Army, and purpoſed to binder 
Labienus did 
firlt endeaveyr to drive the Vines, to fill up the 
Bog with burdles and earth, and ſo to make the 


paſſage firms : but after that be perceived it 


ta be very hard to effe&, in the third watcb of 


the night he went out of the Camp with ſilence, 


and the ſame way that he came , he went to 
Melodunum, « Town of the Senones, ſituate 
in an Iſland of Sequana, as Lutetia is ; and 
baving ſurpriſed os pfty S bips and Boats , 
and manned them with Soldiers, the Townſ- 
men being affrighted with the novelty of the 
matter , of whom, a great part were called 
out to that War , be poſſeſt bimſelf of the 
Town without any reſiſtance. The Bridge 
being repaired which the Enemy bad cut 
down a few dayes before, he tranſported over 
the Army, and went down along the River to- 
wards Lutetia, The Enemy having notice 
thereof, by ſuch as eſcaped from Melodunum, 
commanded Lutetia to be burned, and the 
Bridges of the Town to be broken: they 
themſelves forſaking the bog , ſate down up- 
on the banks of Sequana, right over againſt 
the Camp of Labienus. By this time Ce- 
fars departure from Gergovia was known 
abroad , with tbe revolt of the Hedui : and 
rumours were brought of a ſecond riſing and 
motion in Gallia. It was certainly confirm- 
ed, that the Galles were in conſultation, that 
Czſar was kept back, both by the difficul- 
ties of the paſſage and the River Loire, and 
for want of Corn was conſtrained to return 
into the Province. 
derjtanding of the revolt of the Hedui where- 


. as they were before treacherous and diſloyal 


of themſelves, did now begin to raiſe Forces, 
and prepare for open War. Labienus, port 
fo great a change of things, underſtood , that 
# was neceſſary for bim to take another man- 
ner of courſe then was before intended, For, 
now be thought not of making any Conqueſt, or 
urging the Enemy to Battel, but to bring the 
Army back in ſafety to Agendicum. For, on 
the one fide , the Bellovaci ſtood ready t0 
charge bim, being a People that had the nams 
for deeds of Armes of all the Nations in Gal- 
lia 3 'tbe other ſide was kept by Camuloge- 
nus, with an Army ready in the field: and 
laft of all , the Legions were kept from their 
Garriſon and their Carriages with a great Ki- 
ver that ran b:tween them and it. 


OBSERVATION. 


Ke great alteration which the revolt of the 

. | #edui made in Gallia, cauſed Labienus to let 
fall his former rcſolutions, and to ſhape ſuch 

a courſe , as might beſt anſwer the extremity of 
the tempeſt, For, he that will attain the end of 
his defires, or make peace with the affettions of 
his mind, muſt not think at all times to carry 
away contentment with the ſtrength of his means, 
or ſubdue reſiſtance with force of Armes , but 
muſt be well plcaſed to be driven with the ſtream, 
until 


The Bellovaci alſo un- 
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until he meet with a tide of better opportunity 
for oftentimes it fall-th out , that the oppoſition 
ot reſiſting power , is more available then ten Le- 

ions commanded by Ceſar, or what the Romnn 
Empire could add beſides, to ſo great an Army, 
For there is no quantity ſo great , but there may 
be-found a greater; nor none ſo little, but there 
may bea leſs; which may teach a Man neither to 
conceit himſelf in a matchlels ſingularity , nor to 
defpair of a weak condition.And this is that which 
is ſo often recommended to the conſideration of 
diſcreet Governors, whether they be Magiſtrates 
in peace, or Commanders in war , to pat them in 
mind of the condition of times , and to carry them- 
felvs anſw-:rabte thereunto, foralmuch as fortu- 
nate and happy ſucceſs, riſcth for the moſt part 
from ſuch means as have reſpe& to the occurren- 
ccs of the time, not running always upon one 
bias, nor failing at all times with a fore-wind ; 
but ſom-times' to preſs forward, and ſometimes 
to give back , according as the circumſtances of 
the time ſhall make way to good fortune, 

Fabius the great Roman thought it no ſcorn to be 
called coward , or to undergo the diſpleaſure of 
the people of Kome, while he gave placeto the 
fury of the Cartbaginian , and refuſed to receive a 
thir4 overthrow, And thus he altered the courſe 
of the Koman warfare , according to the time, and 
overthrew that Enemy by ſhuning to encounter 
him, which in a battel would have hazarded the 
Conquelt of Rome, In like manner Cn. Sulpitius 
the DiRator did intimate this wiſdome of Fabius , 
againttthe Galles, by lingring out the War : No- 
lens ſe fortune committere adverſus boſtem , (as Livy 
ſaith) quem tempus deteriorem indies & locus alienus 
faceret , Not willing to put the trial to Fortune, 
when as he dealt with an Enemy , which time and 
ignorance of the place rendred every day weaker 
and weaker, And to conclude this point , Caſar 
upon the loſs which he received at Dyrrachium , 
Omnem ſobi commutandam belii ration:m2xiſtimavit , 
though it his beſt way to alt-r the whole courſe of 
War, asthe Story faith; which was nothing elſe 
but varying with the time , and helping a bad for- 
tune with new direCtions. 


' CHAP, XXVII. 


Labienus paſſeth the Rjver Sequana,end fighteth with 
the Galles. 


Or the avoiding of theſe great difficul- 
j- ties , which came ſo ſuddainly upon 

him , he knew there was no help to be 
bad , but that which the vertue of his mind 
would afford him: and therefore calling a counts 
cil a little before the evening , be adhorted 
them to execute ſuch things as be commanded, 
both with diligence and induſtry , and ſo ta- 
king the ſhips which be had brought from Me- 
lodunum , hz divid:d them amongſt the Ro- 
man horſemen , and after the firſt watch, be 
commanded them to go four miles down the Ri- 
ver in filence , and there to attend bim. He 
left five coborts,which be thought to be too weak, 
for any fight, as a Garriſon to the Camp , 


and ſent the other five Cohorts of the ſame Le« 
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gion about midnight, with all the carriages 
up the River, commanding them to make a 
great noiſe and tumult as they went, He 
ſought out all barges and boats and ſent them 


up the River, with much noiſe and beating of 


oars ; and a little while after, hs himſelf went 
quietly with three Legions to the place where he 
had commanded the ſhips to bid: bim. At 
his coming thithey , the enemies diſcoverers , 
which were diſpoſed on all parts of the River, 
were ſuddainly and at unawares ſurpriſed by 
our Men , by reaſon of a ſuddain tempeſt that 
aid riſe in the mean time : and the Army and 
the Horſe were bythe diligence of the Roman 
Knights (to whom be bad. committed tha: by+ 
ſineſs ) carried over. At the ſame time a little 
before daylight, the enemy bad imtelligence 
that there was an extraordinary noiſe and tu- 
mult in the Roman Camp, and a great Troop 
went up the River, and the beating of oars 
was heard that way, and a little below the 
Souldiers were carried over, Which being 


.known, foraſmuch as they judged that the Le- 


gions were carried. over in three places, and 
that they were ſo perplexed at the revolt of 
the Hedui , that they fled aways they di- 
vided their forces alſo into three parts , for a 
Garriſon being left right aver againſt the Ro- 
man Camp, and 2 ſmall band ſent towards 
Gloſſendium , which was to go ſo far as the 
boat went , they carried the reſt of their Ar- 
my to meet Labienus. By the dawning of the 

yy, all our men were carrizd over, and the 
Enemy was diſcovered ranged in battel. La- 
bienus adborting the Soldiers to bethink them- 
ſelves of their ancient vertue , and to- recall 
the memory of their fortunate battels , and to 


Suppoſe that Czar himſelf was preſent, under ' 


whoſe leading they had oftentimes ov2rthrown 
the Enemy be gave the ſign of battel, Up- 
on the firſt affront, on the right wing, where 
the ſev?nth Legion ſtood , the Enemy was bea- 
zen back and put to flight ;, in the left cornet, 
where the twelfth Legion was the former ranks 
of the enemy being pierced through and beaten 
dead down with the piles , the reſt notwith- 
ſtanding did ſtoutly refit, neither did any max 
give ſuſpition of flying. Camulogenus the 
General was preſent with bis men, and en« 
couraged them to fight , the Vidory being ux« 
certain, When the Trihunes of the ſeventh 
Legion underſtood what was done in the left 


Wing, they ſhewed the Legion behind on 


the back, of the Enemy, and there began to 
charge them : and yet none of them forſook his 
Place, but were all incloſed and ſlain , Ca- 
mulogenus ending his days by the ſame for- 

tune. 
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tunt, Such of the Enemy as were left over 
agaiuft the Roman Camps underſtanding that 
the battel was begun , came to ſecond their 
fellows , and took a bill , but were not able to 
abide our conquering Souldiers ,, but joining 
themſelves to the ref that fled , were neither 
protetied by the woods nor the mountains, but 
were all ſlain by the horſemen. This buſineſs 
being ended, Labienus returned to Agendi- 
cum , where the carriages of the whole Army 
were left, and from thence came to Czar 
with all the forces, 


The firs OBSERVATION. 


Abienus being to paſs the River of Seine,which 
was ſtrongly guarded by the Galles, was for- 
ced to ſeck a means out of the vertue of his 

mind, (as Ceſar faith) and to lay ſuch aprojeR, 
as might amuſe the Enemy ,and keep him in ſuſpence 
what way to take to prevent his , until he 
had effetted that which he defired, Which bring- 
eth to our conſideration the ſaying of Epaminondas 
the Theben , That there is nothing more neceſſary 
or bchoveful for a General , then tounderſtand 
the purpoſes of the Enemy. A point ſomuch 
the more commendable , by how much it is in-it 
ſelf Gifficult, and hard to bediſcovered; for it were 
hard to underſtand their ſecret deliberations, which 
for the moſt part are only known to the General, 
or to ſuch chief Commanders as are near about him, 
when their very aGtions which every Man knoweth, 
and ſuch things as are done in the open view of the 
World, arc oftentimesdoubtful to an enemy, 
Livie hath a notable ſtory to this purpoſe, Sempro- 
nius the Roman Conſul, giving battel tothe ,Zqui, 
the fight continued until the night | wn them , 
not without alteration of fortune, ſometimes the 
Komans prevailing , and ſometimes the Aqui; 
the night coming on , both fides being weary and 
half routed , they forſook their Camps , and for 
their better ſafety , took cach of them a hill. The 
Roman Army divided it ſelf into two parts: the one 
part followed the Conſul , and the other a Centu- 
rion , named Tempanius , a fellow of great ſpirit , 
and had ſhewed much worth in the battel,The next 
morning the Conſul without farther inquiry,made 
towards Rome ; and ſo did the Aqui withdraw 
their Army back into their Country:cither of them 
deeming themſclves overthrown,and calting vitto= 
Ty upon cach others Shoulders, It happened that 
Tempanius , with that part of the Army that kept 
with him , enquiring after the enemy , found him 
to be overthrownand fled : whereupon he firſt went 
to the Koman Camp , and made that good , and 
then marched to the Camp of the /Zquz, which he 
took and rifled, and ſo returned viftor to Rome. 
The morning following, the battcl of Agmcourt, 
Momtfjoy the French Herald coming to enquire for 
iſoners , King Henry asked him who had won the 
eld: To which he anſwered, That the French had 
loſt it , which was unknown to that worthy Con- 
ueror. Plutarch writeth; that C killed him- 
clf npon the like error , not knowing the fortune 
of the right wing of his Army. And therefore it 
muſt needs be a commendable matter,to underſtand 
the deliberations of an enemy, when the iffue ofa 
battel is oftentimes ſo uncertain, 


The Second O BSERV ATION, 


Amulogenus hath the report in this place of 

( fingular knowledge and experience in matter 
of War, and being of a great age, he fought 

as reſolutely as the pon: of themall, 
which may bring to our confideration the fitteſt 
age of life to be wiſhed ina General , for the at- 


chicving of noble and worthy: exploits. Where» c 


in we are to conſider , that the youth and former 
cars of a Mans age, areplentifully ſtored with hot 
blood and nimble ſpirits, which quickly appre- 
hend the conceptions of the miad , and carry them 
with ſuch violence to execution,that they bercave 
the judgment of her prerogative , and give it no 
reſpite to cenſure them; whereby it cometh to 
paſs that young men are for the moſt part heedleſs, 
inconſiderate , raſh, and reſolute , putting more 
upon hazard then upon good advice. | 

On the other fide, old age is cold in blood,and 
not ſo quick of ſpirit, but being beatcn with the 
rod of long expericnce , it learn<th tv be flow 
and lingring , full of doubts .and conſideration , 
inclining rather to a feminine fear, thea taa for- 
ward rcſolution. 

Neither of theſe attributesare fimply in them- 
ſelves the beſt attendants of noble enterpriſes : for 
a hot-ſpur gallant may run apace , but not go ſire; 
and . what young man ſoever is advanced to com- 
mand , had need of an old Mans Wit to diſcharge 
it. And if authority did at ary time fall into the 
hands of youth inthe Koman Government , which 
was very ſeldom, it was Premium virtutis,non &t4- 
tis; for hisvertucs ſake , not his age, Pompey was 
extraordinary happy in that behalf, for he attain- 
ed the ſurname of Great, hecauſe he had deſerved 
the honor of triumph before his beard was grown. 
And yet Sertorius took ſuch advantage at Pompeys 
youth, coming againſt him in Spain , that he ſaid he 
would have whipped the young boy to Kome again 
with rods , had not that old woman (meaning Me- 
tellus) come to help him, 

G—_ old age heap<th doubt upon doubt 
and falleth into the danger of unprofitable lingring, 
Nec auſus eſt ſatis nec providit, it wanteth boldneſs 
to ſtec} the enterpriſe, and fallerh alſo ſhort of 


good providence, as Tacitus ſpeaketh of F. Ya-' 


Jens. Auguſtus C ſar purpoſing to commend Tibe- 
rius his ſucceſſor with an extraordinary praiſe, 
ſaid he was a man that- never put one thing to be 
twiceconſulted of, And it is ſaid of Marius,that 
being come to the age of threeſcore and five years 
or thereabouts , he ſhewed himſclf very cold and 
flow in all his enterpriſes, foraſmuch asage had 
mortified his aftive heat, and killed that ready dif- 
poſition of body that was wont to be in him. The 
Romans finding Fabius Maximus to be full of doubts 
and delay, good to defend , but not to offend , 
and Marcellus of a ſtirring ſpirit; ncithcr quict 
with good nor ill fortune, (as Aznibal truly ſaid of 
of him) they thought to join Marcellus youthful 
courage with Fabius fear and wi'dome,and ſo make 
a temperature fit for aGeneral; whereupon they 
called Marcellus the ſword , and Fabius the buck- 
ler : whercin Ceſar of himſelf was exccllent, of 
whom Suetonius reporteth , Dubium cautior, an 4u- 
demiors It is uncertain whether he was more wa» 

ry or daring. 
The beſt ſlate of years then for this buſes, is 
nat 
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that which tempereth the heat of youth with the 
coldneſs of age , and quickneth the flow and dyll 
proceedings of double advice, with the rathneſs 
of youthful r:ſolution : and falleth out between 
the years of five and thirty and five and fifty, Scipio 
Africanus commanded +the Roman Army in Spain, 
at four and twenty years of age, and died at four 
and fifry. Annibal! was choſen General ro Asdrubal, 
at fixand twenty years, and poiſoned himſelf at 
threeſcore and ten. Pompey was ſlain at nine ahd 
fifty , and Caſar at fix and fifty. Marcellus kept 
his youthful reſolution to his old days, for being 
threeſcore years of age , he never _ for any 
thing tore then to fight with Annibal hand to 
hand, | 


CHAP, XXVIIL 
The Galles conſuls of the carriage of that War, 


He revolt of the Hedui being known, 
the War waxed greater. Ambaſſa- 
dors were ſent out into all parts, and 

they laboured to draw the reſt of the States to 
their party , as far as either favor, authority, 
or money could prevail : having got the pledges 
into theiy hands , which Czfar had left with 
them , they terrified ſuch as ſtood doubtful, by 
tbreatning to kill them. The Hedui do deſire 
Vercingetorix to come unto them, and to ac 
int them with the courſe of that War vbich 

ing yielded unto, they labor lo have the chief 
command transſerred upon them. The matter 
growing unto a controverſie , a general Coun- 
cil of all Gallia was ſummoned at BibraCt. Thi- 
ther they repaired in great multitudes : and the 
matter being put to woices , they all with one 
conſent made allowance of Vercingetorix for 
their General, The men of Rhemes, witb 
the Lingones and Treviri , were abſent from 
this Council, the two firſt continuing their 
affettion to the Roman party : the Treviri 
were far off , and were annoyed by the Ger- 
mans 3 inreſpeft they were abſent from that 
War, and remained neutral, The Hedui 
were much grieved that they were put by the 
principality , they complain of the change of 
their fortune , and wiſhed for Czſars former 
indulgence, neither yet durſt they dizjoin them- 
ſelves again from the reſt, the War being al- 
ready undertaken, but Epotedorix and Vi- 
ridomarus , two young — bope , 
were conſtrained , though ling to yy 
Vercingetorix. He commanded pledges to be 
delivered by the reſt of the States , and ap« 
pointed a day for that buſineſi, He command- 
ed fifteen thouſand Horſe to be ſpeedily brought 
together : touching foot forces , be would con- 


- #ent himſelf with thoſe which he bad ;, for bis 


purpoſe was not to wage battel , butt whereas 
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be was very ſtrong in horſe, he made no doubt 
to keep the Romans from corn and forrage : 
only they muſt patiently endure to have their 
corn ſpoiled , and their bouſes burnt , which 
particular loſs would quickly be recompenſed 
with liberty and perpetual ſoveraignity. Theſe 
= # being ordered, he commanded ten thous 
ſand foot to be raiſed by the Hedui and Se- 
guhani » bordering upon the Province ; 
ana to them be added eight bundred horſe , 
and ſent them under the command of \ pore- 
dorix his brother , to make War againſt the 
Allobroges: And on the other fide be cans 
ſed the Gabali arid the neareſt villages of the 
Arverni ts ſet upon the Helvii , the Ruthe- 
- , and the ——_ ; _ to late their 

ountry, Notwithſt anding by ſecret es 
be dealt with the Allobeokes X ard-9-3y 
be thought to be ſcarce ſ[etled from the former 
war : he promiſed Money to their chiefeſ 
men , and to give the government of all the 
Roman Province to their State, To anſwer 
all theſe chances, there were provided but two 
and twenty Coborts , which being raiſed owt 
of the Province , were diſpoſed by L. Czfar 
a Legate to prevent theſe miſchief. The He- 
dui of their own accord giving battel to their 
borderers , were beaten ont of the field , and 
were driven into their Towns with the ſlaugh- 
ter of C. Valerius Doriotaurus , the Son of 
Caburus, the chief Man of their State, and 
of many other, The Allobroges having ſet 
many watches and garriſons upon the River 
Rhene, did with great care and diligence de= 
fend their borders, Czar underſtanding the 
Enemy to be ſtronger in horſe then be himſelf 
was , and the paſſages being ſhut that be 
could not ſend either into the Province or into 
Italy for any ſupplies, be ſent over the Rhene 
into Germany , and got horſe from ſuch States 
as he had quieted the year before , with ſuch 
light armed footmen as were accuſtomed to 
fight amongſt the horſe, At their arrival fors 
aſmuch as they were not well fitted with horſe, 
be took, the borſes from the Tribunes, the Ro-+ 
man Knights, and the Evocati, and diftribu« 
ted them amongft the Germans; 
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Three chicf 
means to 
win men to 
avour a 
marrey. 

1 Favour,or 
Friendſhip, 
2. Authori- 


ry, 
3, Money, 
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OBSERVATION, 


Here arc three principal means to draw a 
- | State into a partys which of it (elf ſtandeth 


neutral, or to win the minds of Men , when 

carry equalor indifferent affeftions, The 

= bs fayor or friendſhip , the ſecond by autho- 

ity, and the third by moncy. 

F'Þ:icndihip rclycth upon former reſpects , and 
the exchange of precedent courteſies. Authority 
conchudeth from future dangers, and the inconvc- 
niences which may follow the refuſal, Money 
doth go the preſent occaſion , and is more 
general then cither favor or authority. The Galles 
were not wanting to make their party good inany 
of theſe three perſwading morives , bnt as Caſer 
faith, Quantum gratie , atborizate, 4 valet , 
ad ſolictaudas civitates mitunmar : They follicited the 

Seated, as far as friendſhip , authority , 

money would go. 

Where as th Get abont to lay the ſtock up- 
on it , ſo they tefethemſeives bur one trial for the 
right of their cauſe , and joincd iffuc for all upon 
the fortune of that aRion : for when they ſhould 
ſce their beſt poſſibilities too weak, and their 
uttermoſt endeavors profit nothing againſt a migh- 
ty prevailing Enemy , the greater their hopes were 
which they had in the means, the greater would 
be their deſpair , whcn ſuch means were ſpent , 
for it is aſhrewd thing for men to be out of means, 
andnot to drive a hope before them, þ 

It is uſual upon ſach main occaſions to imploy 
thechicfeſt man ina State , in whom the Souldi- 
ers havemoſt affurance , and to accompany 
him with ſuch means, as the wes of the Com- 
monweal may afford him : but if their greateſt 
hopes dye in his ill ſucceſs, or wax Faint ciroogh 
cold fortune , the Kingdome receiveth loſs , and 
the enemy getteth advantage, as may appcar by the 
ſequel of this great preparation, 


CH AP. XXIX. 


The Cvalry of the Galles, do ſet upon the Roman 
Army , and are beaten, 


| Hile theſe things were a doing , 
vW the Enemies forces and the borſe- 
men that were commanded to be 

levied in all Gallia , met together, and came 
ont of the Territories of the Axverni, A great 
number of th:ſe being gathcred together , as 
Ceſar marched againſt the Sequani by the 
borders of the Lingones, #0 the end be might 
the eafier relieve the Province, Vercingetorix 
ate down about ten miles from the Romans 
in three ſeveral Camps , and calling the Cap- 
tains and Colonels of borſe to counſel, be told 
them that the time of Vidiory was now come : 
For the Romans left Gallia, and fled into the 
Province : which was ſufficient for the obtain= 
ig of their preſent liberty , but availed lit- 
tle for the peace and quiet of future time , for- 
aſmuch as the Romans did not purpoſe to make 


firſt #n their jour 


+ be a 2ert07 tothe Eme 


an end of the Wat , but torerurn again with 
greater Forces, And therefore it was neceſſary 
to ſet upon them in their march laden with car« 
riages. If the foot did affijt their borſe , then 
they were not able to make any way or proceed 
_ pb Are be boped would 
rat zppen_) forſaking their carriages 
man Bifia or bimſelf they would RSS 
robbed of their neceſſaries, and of their honor; 
for they need not doubt of the Enemies borſe , 
of whom be was moſt aſſured , that they durjt 
not go ont from among jt the foot forces, And 
to the end they mig be the better incouraged, 
be would draw all the forces in areadineſs out 
of the Camp, and place them ſo as they might 
, The borſemen 
out all together , that this reſolntion nught- be 
ay, art with an holy oath : Let bim ne« 
ver be received under any roof , or bave acceſs 
to bis Wife, Children, > Parents , that did 
net twice run t the 4 the Enemy, 
The thing being liked wah ——_—_— 
forced to take that oath , the next day be di. 
vided bis Cavalry into three parts, two Ar» 
mies ſhewed themſelves on each fide, aud the 
third began to make jiay of the van=ward Which 
being known , Czar divided bis horſe; like« 
wiſe into three parts , and ſent them to ma 
bead againſt the enemy. At the ſame time they 
Fought in all parts , the Army jtood jiill, the 
cariages wore received within the Legions : if 
our Men were overcharged any where, Czar 
bent the Legions that way , which did bub 
binder the from following them, and af. 
fure our Men of bope of reſowe At length the 
Germans bavtn eft themſelves of a bill on 
the right fide , did put the "Enemy from th:ir 
place , and followed them as they fled even to 
the River , where Vercingetorix jtay:d with 
the foot Companies , and ſlew many of them. 
Wherewpon the reſt fearing leaſt they ſhould le 
incompaſſed about , beteek themſelves to flight, 
execution was done in all places. Three of 
the Nobility of the Hedui were taken and 
brought to Czſar ; Cotus the General of the 
borſe, who atthe laſt eletiion of Magiſtrates, 
ftood in controverſie with Convidolitanis,and 
Cavarillus, who after the revolt of Litavicus, 
commanded the foot "Troops, and Eporedorix, 
under whoſe command before Ceſars coming 
into Gallia, the Hedui made War with the 
Sequani, All the Cavalry being put to flight, 
Vercingetorix drew in bis forces which be 
bad imbattelled before bis Camp , and imme- 
diately after began to march towards Micſia, 
a Town of the Mandubii . commanding the 
baggage tobe ſpeedily brought out of the Camp 
and 
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and to follow him. Czſar having conveyed 
his Carriages to the next Hill, wnder the cujto- 
dy of two Legions, be followed the Enemy as 
long as the 4 would give bim leave : and 
having ſlain ſome Three thouſand of the 
Rereward, the next day following he encamp- 
ed at Alclia. | 


OBSERVATION. 


mans , being Maſters of the Art Military ; who, by 
an anticnt Law, interdifting the Diftator to have 
the uſe of a Horſe in the Wars for his private 
caſe, intimated, as Plutarch ſaith, the ſtrength of 
their Army to conſiſt in their Footmen, which the 
General, in a day of Battel, ſhould af with his 
preſence, and in no wiſe forſake them if he would, 
But, touching the uſe of War amongſt them, their 
Equites were ſo far ſhort of the (:rvice performed 
by their foot Troops, that when they would and 
toit indeed, they forſook their horſes and fought on 
foot: as in the Battcl with the Latives at the 


much ſtronger then the Ro. Lake Regillus, which I have already mentioned 
= —  m_—_ to ——_ in my former obſervations. Neither were the 
ty and quality : but the Roman In was Xomens good Horſemen, as it ſeemeth by Ceſar : 


greater in yertye' and worth then any Foot-forces 
of the Galtes, notwithſtanding their inequality in 
number. Which ſheweth, that the Komens did 
more rely upon their Legianary Soldiers , then 
upon their Equites: and may ſerve for an argu- 
ment in the handling of that > ten, which is ſo 
much debated amongſt men of War, whether the 
Horſe, or the Foot Companies be of greater im- 
portance in the carriage of a War, Which in- 
deed is a | ye 4 male divifs: being both ſo 
neceſſary the perfect execution of Martial 
purpolcs, as they cannot well be disjoyned. And 
if we look particularly in the nature of their ſe- 
veral ſervices, we {ball cafily diſcern the diffe- 
rences , and be able to judge of the validitic of 
their parts, 

Whercin firſt it cannot be denied , but that 
Foot Companies are ſerviceable to more purpo- 
ſes then Troops of Horſe : for the Horſemen are 
of na uſe , but in open and champain places; 
whereas Footmen are not only of importance in 
Ficlden Countrics , but arc neceſfary alſo in 
Mountainous or Woodie places, in Valleys, in 
Ditches, in Si and in all other parts of what 
ſite or gature | nd where the Horſemen can- 
not ſhew themſclves. Whereby it appearcth , 
that the Infantry extendeth its lervice to more 
purpoſes then the Cavalry, and maketh the War 
compleat , which otherwiſe would prove lame 


uncffectual. 

— the weight of the buſmeſs, when it 
cometh toa day of Battel, it reſteth for the moſt 
part upon the Boot Troops: for the Horſemen are 
profitable to the Army wherein they ſerve, by 
ing diſcoverics , L harrying the Encmics 
untrey, by giving ſuccor or reſcue upon a ſud- 
den, by doing execution upon an overthrow, and 
by canfranting the Enemies Horſe ; but theſe are 
but as ſecond ſervices, and fall ſhort of the main 
firoke, which, for the moſt part, is given by the 
Footmen, Neither doth a rout given to the Ca- 
valry ( ſcrving an Army Royal) concern the bo- 
dy of that Army further, then the ſervices b:fore 
mentioned ; but the Army doth oftentimes go on 
nutwithltanding , and may well atchieve a happy 
victory: whereas , upon the overthrow of the 
Infantry, the Horſemen have nothing todo, but to 
ſhift for themſclves, and get away to their own 
home. Sa that it appeareth, that the Foot Com» 
panies are the bulk and body of the Army, and the 
Horſe as the Armes and outward parts, having 
expedient and ncc Offices , but alwayes ſu- 

bordinate ta the main ſtroke given by the Foot. 
If any man lo6k for proof hereof by example, 
he ſhall not need to ſeck further then the Ro- 


for he took the Horſes from the Tribunes and the 


" Komen Equites, and gave them to the Germans, as 


better Rutters then any Komans. But bowſocver 
a State that abcundeth in Horſe, and truſteth 
more in them then in Foot Companics, may har- 
ry a Champain Countrey, but ſhall never be able 
to follow a War with that ftrength, as is requiſite 
to make it fortunate. 


CHAP, XXX, 
Czſar beſiegeth Alciia, and fighterh with the Enc- 
mies Cavalry, 


Eſar baving viewed the ſite of the 
Town, and} knowing the Enemy to be 
much troubled for the averthrow of 
their Horſe, in whom they put all their hopes, 
exborting the Soldiers to 21 a little pains, be 
determined to incloſe the Town round about 
with a Ditch and a Rampier. Aleſia was 
fited on the top of a Hill, in a very eminent 
place, and not to be taken but by a continued 
Siege, At the foot of the Hillran two Ki- 
vers on each ſide of the Town : before the 
Town there lay a Plain of three Miles in 
length : the other fides were incloſed round 
abont, in a reaſonable diftance, with Hills of 
equal beight with the Town. Under the 
Wall, ou ihe Eaſt fide, lay all the Forces of 
the Galles, having drawn a Ditch and a d 
Wall, on that part, of eight foot in beight: t 
whole circuit of the Works which the Romans 
made to incloſe the Town about , contained 
eleven Miles. Their Camp was ſited in a 
convenient place, where there were made three 
and _ Caſtles, which, in the day time, 
were kept by Garriſons , to prevent any ſud- 
den attempts of the Enemy; and, in the 
night , by ftrong watches. The Work being 
begun, there bappened a Skirmiſh between the 
Cavalry of both ſides, in that Plain which lay 
before the Town of three miles in length. They 
fought eagerly on both fides, Onr men bei 
overcharged, Czfar ſent the Gertnans to ſe- 
cond them , and ſet the Legions before the 
Camp , leaſt there might bappen any ſudden 
Aa '. 8ah 
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The Did4z- 
tor forbid= 
den the uſe 
of a hork. is 
the wars: 
and why. 


Cz'at, 


One event 
is not {6 
certain for 
the appro- 
ving of a 
caule , as 
when it 1s 
ſeconded 
with ano- 
ther ot like 
condition. 


Sally by the Foot of the Enemy. Upon the 
ſafeguard of the Legions our men took, courage. 
Th: Enemy was put to flight, and being ma- 


- ny in number, one bindered another, and ſtuck, 


in beaps in the ſtreight paſſage of their Gates, 
The woe fon cloſe to thetr 
Fortifications , aud made a great execution 
amongſt them Many of them forſaking their 
Horſes attempted to leap the ditch , and to 
climbe over the dry wall, Czfar command- 
ed the Legions imbattelled before the Camp 
#0 advance a little forward. The Galles 
that were within the Fortification were in #0 
little.trouble : for, — the Enemy would 
preſently have come unto them, they made an 
alarme: ſome were ſo frighted, that they 
brake into the Town. Vercingetorix com- 
manded the Gates to be ſhut, leaſt the Camp 
ſhould be left naked of Defendants, Many 
of the Enemy being ſlain , and very many 
Horſes taken , the Germans fell off and re- 
turned to Czar. | 


OBSERVATION. 


r as much as caſualty and chance have often- 
Fines the prerogative of a ſervice , and in 
miſdeeming opinions do carry away the ho- 
nour from vertue and valour: the firſt trial of a 
fortunc is not of. that aſſurance, nor ſomuch to be 
truſted , as when it is ſeconded again with the 
like &fc& : for, when a matter, bog trial, fal- 
teth out to be of one andthe ſame quality, it 
ſheweth a certainty of a cauſe, producing ends of 
like condition. ' The Galles ( as it ſeemeth) were 
much diſcouraged upon the firſt overthrow of 
their Horſe, in whom they ſo much belicved, and 
altered the courſe of their high reſolutions ſo 
far, as where before they ſware the overthrow of 
the Komans, th:y were now content to take the 
protection of a ſtrong Town : but, this ſecond 
foil which they received, did ſo afſure them of a 
harder confrontment and ſtronger oppoſition then 
they were able to bear, that they nevcr thought 
of any further Trial, but were content to go away 
loſers, rather then to hazard their lives in a third 
Combat. And thus, when a ſecond. event back- 
eth a former fortune, it taketh away the ſuſpici- 
on of caſualty, and maketh the winner bold, and 
the loſer deſperate, P was ſ& tranſported 
with joy for the Blow which he gave Caſar at 
Dyrrachium , that he ſent Letters of that .dayes 
ViRtory into all parts of the World, and made his 
Soldiers ſo ſecure touching the iflue of that War, 
ut non d2 ratione belli cogitarent, ſed vicifſe jon ft 
viderentur, that they never thought how the War 
was to be carried on, eſteeming themſelves alrca- 
dy abſolute Viftors : not remembring, as Caſey 
faith, the ordinary c of War; wherein of- 
tentimes a ſmall matter, either of a falſe ſuſpici- 
on, or of a ſudden fright, or ſome other accident, 
doth indanger an Army, which the Enemy ta- 
keth to himſelf, perinde ac fs virtute viciſſem, as if 
he had overcome by. his valour. 
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CHAP. XXX, 


Vercingetorix ſendeth awey the Horſe : Cziar 
inclojeth Alcha with a ſtrong Wall. 


Ercingetorix thought it beſt to diſ-- 

miſs all the Horſe , and ſend them 

away in the night, before the Forti- 
fications were perfetied 3 the, Romans. At 
their departure be commanded them, that eve- 
ry max ſhould repair unto bis own State,and 
ſend all to the War that were able to bear 
Armes. He layeth open his deſerts towards 
them, and doth adjure them to bave regard to 
bis ſafety, and not to ſuffer bim to be deli- 


Calar, 


vered- over to the torture of the Enemy, that | 


bad ſo well deſerved of the Common Liberty ; 
wherein, if they ſhould prove negligent, Foxr- 
ſeore thouſand choſen men would periſh with 
him in that place. And looking into their 
proviſions, be found , that they bad ſcarce 
Corn for Thirty dayes, but by ſparing and 
good Husbanary it might be made to ſerve lon- 
ger. With theſe Mandates be ſent out the 
Horſemen in ſilence, about the ſecond watch 
of the night, at that part of the Town where 
the Works were not perfetied: be commanded 
all the Corn to be brought unto bim upon pain 
of death, The Cattel be diftribmed to the 
Soldiers by pole, whereof there was preas ſtare 
brought out from the Mandubii : the Corn be 
began to meaſure out very ſparingly. All the 
Forces which be bad placed before thedTown, 
be received within the Walls ;, and ſo be pur- 
poſed to attend the ſipplies of Gallia. Which 
being known by the run-awayes and captives, 
Cefar appointed to make theſe fortifications, 
He drew a Ditch of Twenty foot in breadth 
and depth , with ftreight ſides , as broad at 
the bottome as at the top, The reſt of the 
work, be made Forty foot ſhort of that Ditch, 
which be did for theſe reaſons; that the 
whole body of the Romans might not eaſily be 
incloſed about with an Army of Soldiers, 
which he thought to prevent, b taking in ſo 
great a circuit of ground ;, and ms 4 leaſt 
the my ſallying out pon a ſudden, ſhould, 
in the night , come to deſtroy the Works, or in 
the day-time trouble the Soldiers with darts 
and caſting-weapons, as they were buſied a+ 
bout the Works, This ſpace of Forty foot be- 
ing left, be made two Ditches of Fifteen foot 
in breadth and depth, the innermoſt whereof 
being carried through the Fields and the 
lower ground, he filled , with water drawn 
out of the River, Behind them be made a 
Ditch, and a Rampier of Twelve Foot, and 

ftrength= 
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ſtrengthened it with a parapet' and pinacles, 
and with great boughes of Trees, cut in cags, 
like unto a Hearts born, which be ſet where 
the Hovels were joyned to the Rampier, to 
hinder the Enemy from climbing up and 
made Towers round about the whole Work, in 
the diſtance of Foxrſcore Foot one from ano- 
ther, At the ſame time, the Roman Sol- 
diers were , both to get ſtuff for the Fortifi- 
cation, to go @ barveſting for proviſion of corn, 
and to make ſuch great Works, Onr For- 
ces being much weakened, and being to ſeek, 
corn 'and ſtuff far off from the Camp; the 
Galles alſo oftentimes — to deſtroy 
the Works, and to ſally out. of the Town at 
divers Ports : therefore Czar ht it fit 
to add thus much more to the foreſaid Works, 
that the Fortifications might be made g 
with the leſs number of men. He made 
Ditches round about the Works of five foot 
deep , and in them he planted either the bo- 
dies of Trees, or great bonghes ſharpen- 
ed into may pikes and ſnags, being bound 
together at the bottome , that they might not 
be eaſily plucked wp , and ſpreading them« 
ſelves at the top into very ſharp cags, There 
were of theſe five ranks, ſo combined and in- 
folded one in another, that which way ſoever 
the Enemy ſhould enter them, he would 
weceſſarily run himſelf upon a ſtake. 
Theſe they called Cippi. Before theſe, in ob- 
lique courſes, after the manner of a Quin» 
cunce » were digged boles of three foot deep, 
narrow at the bottome like a Sngar-loaf : theſe 
they ſet with raund ſtakes of the bigneſs of 
a mans Thigh, with a ſharp hardened point, 
in ſuch ſort , that they ſtuck, not above four 
fingers out of the Earth; and, for the better 
Fall ening of them, they ftuck, all a foot within 
the ground : the reſt of the whole, for the bet- 
ter ordering of the matter, was bid with Ofiers 
and Spreads, Of theſe were eight courſes , 
three Fo diſtant one from another : and theſe 
they called Lillies, from the reſemblance they, 
bad to the Figure of that Flower, Before 
theſe were Galthrops of a Foot long. faften- 
ed in the Earth, and beaded at the top with 
barbed books of iron, ſowed up and down in 


all places, in a reaſonable diſtance one from 


another; and theſe they called Stimuli. The 
inner Fortifications being thus perfefied ,. be 
followed the even and level ground as much as 
the Nature of the place would give bim 
leave, and took in Fourteen miles in circuit, 
and made the like Fortifications, in all points, 
againſt the Enemy without ,] as be had done 


againſt the Town; to the end, that if be 
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were driven, upon occaſion, to depart and leave 
the Works, it might be no danger for him to 
leave the Camp, for as much as a ſew men 
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would defend it, He commanded every man 
to bave Forrage and proviſion of Corn for thir+ 
ty dayes. 
The fiſt OBSERV ATION. 

Promiſed in my former obſcryation to ſp*ak 
] ſomewhat touching the Koman V\ orks, and .0 
ſhew the ulc they made of them in their greats 
eſt occaſions : but, this deſcription of the Works 
at Aleſis, doth ſo far exceed the inlarg-<ment of 
commenting words, that it hath drowned the clo» 
uence of Hiſtorians, and in ſtead of Expos 
ions and inforcements, hath drawn from them 
ſpecches exprefling greater admiration then be- 
licf. Circa —_ (faith Paterculus ) tame res 
e vix bominis, yerficere nullus 
niſs Dei fuerit: Sogreat things were done at A- 
lefia, that they might ſeem too great for any man 
to attempt, or __ a god tocffe&t. To inclo(c 
a Town with a Ditch and a Rampicr of Eleven 
miles in Circuit, was a matter worthy the Roman 
Army : but, to add ſuch varicty of works, and to 
make ſuch ſtrang= traps and oppoſitions againſt an 
Enemy, was admirable to the hearer; and not that 
only, but to make the like Works without, to keep 
the Galles from raiſing the Siege, did double the 
wonder : by which works he did beſiege, and was 
, took the Town, and oycrthrew the Enc- 

my in the Field. 

Such, as fince that time have imitated this in- 
duſtry, only by a ſmall Ditch and a Rampiecr ( for L 
think no man ever made ſuch Works)have wrought 
wonders in matter of War. Caſtruccio got the 
name of ren*wing the antient Military Di'cipline 
in 1tely, chicfly , for that he beſieged Piſtoia, an1 
with the help of a double Tretich , acccrding to 
the cxample of Caſar, he kept in the Piſtoyans on 
the one fide, and kept out an Army on the other 
ſide of Thirty thouland Foot, and Three thouſaud 
Horſe, in ſuch manner, as in the end he took the 
City, and made their Succors of no cffe&, The 
States Army cf the United Provinces, under the 
Leading of Grave Maurice, did the like at the Town 
of Grave inthe year 1602, But, of this at Aleſsa, 
may well be aid that which 'Zivy ſpeaketh of rhe 
Battel at Nola : Ingens eo die res, ac neſcio anmaxi- 
ma illo beilo geſia fot : A great picce of ſervice was 
done that day, and I think 1 may Gall it the great 
eſt in that whole War. 


The ſecond OBSERV ATION, 


T is here delivered, that the outward circuit of 
the works contained fourteen miles, and the 
circuit of the inward works clevcn miles ; up- = 
on which ground Fuſtus Lipſiug maketh an unyult 
conjefture of the ſpace between the outward and 
the inward works where the Romans lay incattip- 
ed. For, according to the proportion between 
the Citcumference and the Diameter , he maketh 
the Diamcterof the greater Circle four , and of 
the lefler three miles: and then he taketh the le(- 
ſer diameter ont of the greater, and concludeth 
the ſpace to be almoſt ' mile between the m_ 
a 3 
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the outward Rampicr, where the Romans lay 
gi"ampcd between the works: and leaſt the mat- 
Cr might be miſtaken in Ciphers, he doth cxprels 
it at large ip ſignificant words, whereby he 
the ſpace twice as much as indeed it was. For, 
the two Circles having one and the ſame Center, 
the Semidiameter of the one was to be taken out 
of the Semidiameter of the other, and the remain- 
der would amount almoſt to half a mile ; which, 
according to the ground here delivered, was the 
true diſtance between the works, if the nature of 
the place (whereunto they had a reſpe) would 
ſuffer them to keep the ſame diftance in all parts, 
But, aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus, Homer him- 
ſelf js out ſometimes ; and no diſgrace neither to 
the excellency of his Learning, geſcrving all honor 
for the great light which he hath brought tothe 
knowledge of Hiſtories , and for redeeming the 
truth from blots and Barbarifme. 


CHAP. XXXIL 
The Galtes raiſe an Army of 248000. t0 raiſe the 
Siege at Alcha, 


Hite theſe things were a doing at 
wW Alefia, the Galles havi yo 
moned a Council of the Princes 
and chiefeſt men of each State, they thought it 
rot convenient to take all that were able to 
bear Armes, according to Vercingetorix di- 


, rein; but to proportion out a certain num= 


ber for every State leaſt that of ſuch a con- 
Fuſed multitude there would be no Govern» 
ment, being not able to know their Soldiers, or 
to martial them in any good order, or to make 
ou of Vitual for ſo great a Body. The 

edui and their Clients, tbe Seguſiani, Am- 
bivareti, Aulerci, Brannovices, aud Bran- 
novii, were commanded to ſend out Five and 
thirty thouſand : the Arverni with their Cli- 
ents , the Heleutexri Cadurci, Gaballi, Ve- 
launi, as many : the Senones, Sequani, Bi- 
turiges , Santones, Rutheni, Carnutes, 
Twelve thouſand : the Bellovaci Ten thou- 
ſand: the Lemovices as many: the Pictones, 
Turones, Pariſi, Heleuteri, Sucfſiones,8000: 
the Ambiani , Mediomatrices, Petrocorii, 
Nervii , Morini , Nitiobriges, 5000 : the 
Aulerci, Cenomani 4s many : the Atrebates 
4000, the Bellocaſhi, Lexovii, Aulerci , E- 
burones, 3000: the Rauraci and Boii 
$0000: the States bordering upon the Oce- 
an, whom by the cuftome of Gallia they call 
Aremoricz , ſxch as are the Curioſolites , 
Rhedones, Ambibarri , Cadetes, Ofiſmii, 
Lemovices, Veneti, Unelli, 6000. . Of 
theſe the Bellovaci refuſed to. give their num- 
ber, ſaying, That they would make War with 
the Romans in their own name, and according 
to their own, direGions , neither would they 
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ſerve under any mans command. Notwiths 
ftending, being intreated by Comius, for bis 
fake they ſent Two thouſand. Cmſar, as we 
have heretofore delivered, bad uſed the help of 
this Comius the year before in Britain, be- 
ing both faithful and ſerviceable ; in recom- 
pence of which Service be bad freed bis State 
of all Dutier to the Roman Empize, and rejto« 
red unto them their  antient Lames and Cu- 
ſtomes ;, and to himſelf be had given the Mo- 
rini. Notwithſtanding , ſuch was the uni- 
verſal conſent of all Gallia , to redeene their 
Liberty, and their antient honour in matter of 
War, as neither Friendfhip, nor the memory of 
former Benefits , could arty way move them, 
every man intending that War, as far as 
either the power of bis mind, or the poſſibility 
of bis means would reach unto: and, having 
drawn togetber Eight thouſand Horſe , and 
Two hundres aud forty thouſand Foot, they 
Munxſtered their Forces in the confines of the 
Hedui, where they appointed Captains; and 
the Chief Command was given to Comius of 
Arras, and to Viridomarus, aud Eporedo- 

rix, Hedui, and to Vergaſilaunus of tbe Ar- 

verni, Coufin-german to Vercingetorix. To 

theſe, there were certain choſen ont of every 

State, to give aſſiftance in Councel of War: 

and all of them went jocundly and full of hope 

to Alefia. Neither was there any man that did 

think, that the very fight of ſuch a multitude 

was able to be endured, eſpecially when the 

Fight would grow dowbifull, by Sallies made 

out of the Town, and ſo great Forces of Horſe 

and Foot ſhould be ſeex without. 
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Ercingetorix deſire was, to have had as many 

of the Galles ſent to his reſcue, as were able 

to bear Armes, grounding himſelf upon that 
Maxime ; Where the whole State is in queſtion, 
there the whole Forces of that State are to be em- 
ployed. But, the other Princes of Gallia thought 
it not expedient to raiſe ſo great a number : for 
they would have accrewed to fuch a multitude of 
People, as could not have been coutained within 
the Rules of Goverment. Which may bring to 
our conſideration, that, which the courſe of thee 
times doth not often bring into diſpute: VVhat 
number of men, well Martialled , and with good 
diſcipline, are a competent | 4g eq for any 
Service, Xexxes Army which he carried ito 
Greece , was famous for two reſpects : Firſt, in 
regard of the multitude, which was ſo great, that 
when he himſelf returned | back into 42 , he lefr 
behind him Three hundered thouſand of the beſt 
Soldiers, choſen aut of the whole Army , under 
the conductof one Mardonius, Secondly, that of 
ſo many fighting men, there were Two hundered 
and threeſcore thouſand ſlain in one Battel, _ 
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the loſs of One thouſand and three hundred Gre- 
cians, Whereby it appearcth, that the conqueſt 
om doth not neccflarily follow the mul- 
titude of Soldiers inan Army ; for, either Xerxes 
Army was too few in number to Conquer Greece, 
or too many to be well Martialled, 

Marins with Fifry thouſand men defeated the 
Cimbri, that were ſo many in number, as they made 
a Battel of Thirty furlong ſquare, and of them he 
flew a Hundered and twenty thouſand, and took 
Threeſcore thonſand priſoners, And for that Ido 
remember of that which T have read, the greateſt 
Congueſts that ever were made, were atchieved 
with Armes under Fifry thouſand fighting men. 
The Great Alexander ſubdued all Azz, and fet the 
Monarchy from the Perſ6an into Greece, with Thirty 
thouſand men, 

- 'The Komaxs had very feldome Ten Legions inan 
Army, which was about that rate, but commonly 
their Conquering Armies were far under that pro- 
portion. Paulus /Emilius only had a hundered 
thouſand in his Army againſt Peyſeus, and won the 
Battcti in an hour, The condition of our times rg- 
| __ diſpute touching this point, for we ſcI- 

ome ſce an Army of Fifty thouſand men in the 
Ficld, unlcſs it be the Turks, or ſome ſuch Mo» 


CHAP. XXXIL 


Critognatus bis Speech at Alctia, touching the 
keeping of the Town. 


Hey that were beſieged in Aleſia, the 

day being paſt by which they looked 

for ſuccor, their Corn being ſpent, 

and not aq what was done abroad, en- 
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look, upon all Gallia , whom we have called 
—_ to ſieccor us, What ſpirits do you 
think, would our friends and kinſmen con- 
cerve, Forrſcore thouſand men being ſlain in 
one place , if they were conftrained to wage 
Battel npox their dead Carcaſes? 1 would 
not bave you to defraud them of your belp, 
that do negleti all peril for your ſake, nor by 
your fooliſhneſs and your raſhneſ3, or the 
weakneſs of your minds throw down all Gal- 
lia, and caſt it into perpetual bondage. Do 
you doubt of their faith and conſtancy, be= 
cauſe they came not by # day? Whit do the 
Romans then mean in theſe outward Works ? 
Do you think they make them for exerciſe, or 
to paſs away the time? If you cannot then 
receive aſſurance by their mgſſ-ngers, all paſ= 
fage being ftopt, uſe them ſor witn:ſles , that 
their coming is at hand, for fear whereof th- 
labour aa and diy What then? My ad 
vice is , that we do as our Forefathers did int 
4 war againſt the Cimbri and Teutones, not 
- to this, who being ſhut up within their 
owns, and brought to the like neceſſity , did 
ſatisfie their bunger with the bodizs of ſuch as 
were found wnfit for War, neither did they 
weld themſelves unto the Enemy : whereof, if 
we had not an example, yet 1 would judge it 
an excellent thing to be begun now for Liber- 
ties ſake, and to be left to poſterity. For 


what War was like this? Gallia being wa» 


tered into conſultations touching the end of ted and diſpeopled, and the Kingdome brought 


their fortune , and divers opinions being de- 
tivered, ſome of them tending to the yielding 
up of the Town, and others perſwading, that 
as long as png laſted , there might be 
$ allies continually made upon the Enemy : 1 
will not omit the Speech of Critognatus, for 
the ſingular and wicked cruelty which it im- 
ported, He was a Man of great birth and 
authority amongſt the Arverni. I will ſay 
nothing (ſaith be ) of their opinion, that call 
baſe ſervitude by the name of rendry : neither 
do T think them fit to be accounted Citizens, 
or to be admitted to Conncel of State, With 
them will T deal that like well of Sallies, in 
whoſe advice and counſet , even by all 

conſents, the memory of antient vertne ſeem- 
eth to conſiſt, It is no vertne, but a weakneſs 
of the mind, not to be able to bear want a little 
while, It is an eafier matter to find men that 
will offer themſelves willingly to death, then 
ſuch as will endure labour with patience, For 
mine own part, I could like well of that opini- 
on ( for honour much prevaileth with me, ) 
if I did not ſee a further loſs then of our 
lives, But, in theſe our conſultations, let ns 


into great miſery, the Cimbri, at length, for 
ook, our Countrey, and ſought out other 1 erri= 
tories, and left unto us our Lawes, Cuſtomes, 
Lands and Liberty. For the Romans, what 
is it they defite ? or what would they bave ? 
But being drawn on with malice and envy, 
whom they underſtood to be a noble and a war- 
like Nation, their Fields and Cmies they did 
defire to take from them , and to yoke them 
with eternal bondage z, as never making war 
with other condition. For, if you be ignorant 
what they do far off inother Conntreys, look, at 
home in that part of Gallia which is reduced 
into a Province, Their Laws and Cuſtemes 
being changed, it is ſubjefied to the Axe, and 
to perpetual ſervitude. Their opinions bei 
delivered, they decree, That ſuch as thy wh 
age or ſickneſs were unfit for War, ſhould de- 
part the Town; and that they ſhould prove all 
means, before they yielded to Critognatus opi- 
ion + and yet, if the matter ſo required , td 
conſent unto it , and to attend their Succors 
rather then to yield to any rendry and conditi« 
on of Peace. 
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is oftentimes made queſtionable in the extre- 
mity of a Siege, how tar the Commanders may 
go incontinuing their reſiſtance to the danger 
and hazard of the people befieged , whether they 
may not in honor proceed as faras Critognatus opi- 
nion would draw them, or how they may know 
when to leave it , inthe very point of diſcreet and 
valiant carriage. Which is to be anſwered accord- 
ing to the quality of the Enemy, that giveth fiego 
to che place, For againſt a treacherous and diſloy- 
al enemy , that mak<th profeſſion of infidglity,and 
would not ſlick after a compoſitionto infhare them 
3n a greater danger thcn the peril of death , there 
would be much endured rather then toundgergo ſo 
hard a fortune. And yet I do no way approve the 
cruel reſolution of this Gal, but do rather com- 
of 
ia, For, in the 1562, Mabomet Baſſa la 
that Town eh an Army of Thr od 
thouſand Turks, and laid Battery to it with Fifty 
Canons, There were within the Town Two 
thouſand #/ungarians , who endured and put off 
Thirteen moſt terrible affaults of the Enemy : and 
for the better ſtrengthening of their high reſoluti- 
on, they took a mutual Oath , That no Man, upon 
pain of death, ſhould once ſpeak of a Treaty, or of 
iving upthe Town, or to make any anſwer ta the 
Enemy, but by the Harquebuſe , or the Canon; 
And, if the fiege ſhould happen to continue long, 
rather todic for hunger, then to put themſelves 
in the hands of ſo cruel and barbarous an Enemy, 
They determined further, That ſuch amongſt them 
as were not ſerviceable with a Weapon, ſhould 
attend continually to reenforce the Rampier, and 
repair the Ruines. And, to avoid Treachery, they 
todk order, that there might be no Aﬀemblies in 
the City , above the number of Three together. 
They commanded likewiſe, that all the Victual, as 
was cither publick or private, ſhould be divided 
into cqual jons amonſt the ſoldicrs , and the 
beſt of it ſhould be reſerved for ſuch as were hurt 
in fight. It is further reported , that the Baſſe 
having oftentimes offered a Treaty , they only 
ſhewed, for an anſwer to his Summons, a'Funeral 
Bicr covered with black, lifted up above the Wall, 
between two Pikes, to ſignific thereby, that they 
would not come out but by death, | 
As this is adegree ſhort of Critognatus reſoluti- 
on, ſo 1 do not deny but that a General may give 
up a Town before he come- to theſe Termes, with 
truc honour and wiſdome. But, the matter (as I 
have ſaid) confiſteth altogether upon the circum- 
ſtances interlaced, But that which is further to 
be obſerved in this place, is the extreame contra» 
ricty of opimions, which are uſually delivered up- 
on diſpute of fuch difficult caſes, . wherein _ 
rum alteri ſentemie deeft animi, tantum alteri jupe- 
reſſe ſolet; one mans opinion ſpeaks too much cou- 
rage, and anothersas much too little : as Curio ſaid 
upon the like occalion, Medio ruriſſimus ibis,--The 
mid's the ſafeſt way, was Phebus direction to his 
ſon Phaeton in a matter of difficulty and great: has 
zard, and obſerved in this place by the Galles. 
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CHAP, XXXIV. 


The Galles do ſet u 
the Town and the Field fde, 


He Mandubii, who had received the 
Army into the Town, were them- 
elves thruſt out with their Wives 
and Children, They coming to the Roman 
Works , did , with weeping tears , beſeech 
them to receive them into bondage , and re- 
lieve them with food, Ceſar gave order 
they ſhould not be received, and ſet a Guard 
on the Rampier to keep them out. In the 
mean time Comius, and the reſt of the Cap- 
tains, that had the Chief Command given 
them, came to Aleſia with all their Forces, 
and, baving taken a Hill on the out-ſide, they 
fate down, not above balf a mile from our 
Works. The next day bringing their Cavaly 
ry out of their Camp, they filled all that Plain, 
which, as IT have already ſaid, extended 
three miles in length before the Town, ſetting 
their Foot-forces a little diſtant from that 
place , and hiding them bigber ground. 
The proſpeti. lay open out of the Town into #be 
Field: and, upon the fight of theſe Succors 
they ran together , and congratulated each 
other, and all their mindes were filled with 
renee, And, therenpon, the next day they 
ought their Forces and placed them before 
the Town, and began to cover the next ditch 
unto them with Hurdles, and to fill it =p with 
Earth, and to provide themſelves to ſally ont, 
and to endure all chances. Czſar baving 
diſpoſed of all bis Army on each fide of the 
Works, that if there were occaſion, every man 
might both know and keep bis place, be com- 
manded the Cavalry to be carried ont of the 
Camp, and tocharge the Enemy, There was 
a fair view out of all the Camps, which were 
ſeated round about upon ths ridge of the Hill, 
and all mens mindes were bent the ex- 
pefiation of the event of the Fight. The Galles 
had mingled amongſt their Horſe ſome few 
Archers and light-armed ſoldiers , which 
might relieve their fellowes being overcharged, 
and ſuſtain the force and ofſanl; of our Horſe, 
By theſe were many burt upon a ſudden, and 
forſook the Fight, The Galles being perſwa- 
ded that their Men had the better of he fight, 
pereerving our men to be overcharged with 
multitude on all fides, as well thoſe that were 
beſieged,as the other that came to relieve them, 
they took up a ſhout and a howling to encou.. 
rage their People. And, for as much as the 
matter was carried in the ſight of all men, ſa 
that 
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Czſar's Camp, both from 
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that nothing could be bid, whether it were 
well or ill done, the deſire of _ and the 
ear of ipnominie did ſtir up both fides to prow- 
Wi +» rms And, Lo fought! with 
8 doubtful fortune, from noon-tide until al- 
moſt $un-ſetting , the Germans on the one 
fide with thick-thronged Troops gave a fierce 
ebarge npon the Enemy, and put them to 
flight yz whereby it bappened, that the Archers 
- were circumvented and ſlain. In like man- 
mer, ou the other fide, our men finding them to 

ive ground, did follow them even to. their 


Camps , and gave them no time to recover 


themſelves. Such as were come out of Ale- 
fia, returned back ſad into the Town, deſpair- 
ing of Vidory. One day being intermitted, 
in which time they made 
flore of | Hurdles, Ladders, and Hooks 3 about 
midnight they marched ſilently out of their 
Camp," and came to the Works on the Field 
fide, and taking up a ſudden ſhout, to give 
motice of their coming to them of the Town, 
they caft their Hurdles npon the Ditches, and 
with Slings, Arrows , .and Stones, they be- 
gan to put our men from the Rampier, and to 
in pratiice ſuch things as belong to a ſiege. 

At the ſame time the ſhout being beard, Ver- 
cingetorix ſounded the Trumpet, and brought 
bis men ont of the Town, Onr men betook, 
themſelves to the Fortifications, according as 
every mans place was allotted himgbe day be- 
fore 3, and with Slings and” s, which 
tbey bad laid ready upon the Works, they did 
beat down the Galles, their fght being taken 
away through the darkneſs of the night. Many 
wounds were received on both ſides, and many 
weapons were caſt out of Engines. M. Anto- 
nius, and C. Trebonius, Legates, who bad 
the charge of thoſe parts where our men were 
moſt laid, cauſed men to be taken ont of the 
further Caſtles , and to be brought to ſecond 
them. The Galles being @ good way di- 
ſtant from the Works, did much hurt with 
multitude of Weapons : but , approaching 
nearer, either they feuck — unwit- 
tingly upon the galthrops, or falling into the 
boles, Wo frnck ron the bodies with the 
ſharp taker, or died with Mural piles, being 
caſt from the Rampier and the Towers, Ma- 
wounds being received on all ſides, as the 
ty appeared , the Galles fearing leaft they 
ſhould be charged on the open ſide, by a Sallie 
from the upper Camp, retired back, again to 
their Fellowes, On the inner fide , whilſt 
they brought out ſuch things as were prepared 
before-band by Vercingetorix, and were fil« 


proviſion of great Amphy 
g cither loſeth the uſe of local motion, or at the. 


ling up the firſt Ditches, being ſomewhat long 
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in the execution of theſe things , they under- 
ſtood, that the "other ey" were departed , 
before thy themſelves could come near the 


Works : and thereupon they returned into the- 


Town, without doing any thing. 


OBSERVATION. 
os Gailes committed the Command of this 


One Army 
great Army to Four Generals, contrary. ta, would ha 
practice of Warlike Nations, and the order one General 


which Nature obſcrveth thro 
ral kinds of Creatures : am 
never body fourd of many hcads, but one Hydre;be« 


ing madc, as it ſeemeth, or rather fcigned to be 


made, to the cnd that Hercules might have a task 
anſwerable to himſelf, and make it one of his 
twelve labours to kill the beaſt, The | 

is aid to have'two heads, whereby ſhe: 


leaſt moveth ſo imperfectly, one head-taking one 
way, and the other another, as there is no certain. 
or dirc& paſſage in her creeping, 

Theſe many-headed Armics do reſemble theſe 
Serpents, being carried according to the ſenſe of 
their ſeycral hcads, and diſtracted by the diverſity 
of their many Leaders. The Government of Rome 
conſiſting of ſeveral Magiltrates, having Sovercign 
Authority, gave occalion oftentimes to (+) 
heads to one body, but with ſuch ſucceſs, as they 
were forced .in the end to create one head for the 
repairing of that loſs, which the multiplicity of 
Leaders had brought upon their State ; as it hap- 
pened in the War againſt the Fidenates revolted, 
which nothing but their recourſe to a Difator 
could make happy to their Empire, Whercupon 
Livie ſaith 3 Tres Tribuni , poteſtate conſulari, do- 
cumento fuere ium imperium bello inutile eſ- 
ſet ; temando ad ſus quiſque conſolia, xm alii aliud 
videretur, aperuerunt ad occa locum boſti : The 
three Tribunes with conſular power, clearly ſhews 
ed how inconycnicnt a thing it is to have more 
then one Commander in Chief : for, while every 
one adheres to his own advice and judgment, bne 
man thinking this thing convenient, another that, 
they open a way to-the Enemy to make advan- 
F> againſt them. In the gon of m_ Conſuls, 

uintius and Agrippe being ſent agai © qui, 
Agrippa referred bufack wholly to his col- 
legue, concluding , as Zivie faith : Saluberrimum 
in adminiſtratione magnarum rerum eſt ſummum 
rii adunumeſſe; It is the ſafeſt way in the mana- 
ging of great Afairs, to have ane man bear the 
chicf fway, And therefore, as one body 
reth but one head, ſo one buſineſs would have but 
one direcor, for as much, as AXmulatio inter 
peres, & ex co impedimentum 3 Emulation , 
,— R— hinderance, will be amongſt E- 
quals, 
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CHAP, XXXV. 


do out ſixty thouſand of their beſt 
og en lk weakeſt +. of Czſars 
Camp. 


T: Galles being repelled twice with 
great loſs, do fall into conſideration 
_ what they were next to do. They call 
- unto them ſuch as were well acquainted with 
' the 1s wa and oy of the Pe by _ they 
wudevjia t ation of the upper Camp. 
On tbe __ —_ a I which by 
reaſon of the greatneſs of the circuit , our Men 
could not a7 within the compaſs of their 


works:and therewpon were neceſſarily conſtrain» works 


ed to lay their Camp in an unequal place ſame- 
what ſbelving, This part was kept by Cajus 
Antiſtius Rheginus,and Cainius Canius Re- 
bilus with two Legions. This being known 
by the diſcoverers , the Captains of the ene- 
my chooſe out fixty thouſand of thoſe States , 
which carried the greateſt opinion of may- 
bood , and did ſecretly determine amongſt 
themſelves , bow and in what ſort they would 
have the ſervice carried, and do determine t0 
pmt in execution, when the Sun ſhould be near 
about the noon meridian , eppoiwing Verga- 
ſilaunus to command thoſe Forces , being one 
of the four Captains , and kinſman to Vercin- 
etorix. He going out of the Camp in vbe 
watch of the night , 
his journey a little before day. And hidi 
himſelf behind a bill , commanded bis Soul- 
diers to refreſh themſelves from the former 
nights travel, And when it began to be to- 
wards noon , be made towards that part of 
the Camp which I bave before mentioned : 
8nd at the ſame time the horſemen began to ap- 
proach towards the works , and the veſt of the 
forees ſhewed themſelves before the Camp. 
Vercingetorix perceiving this out of the watch- 
tower of Alefia, went out of the Town , and 
carried with him long poles, hooks, and ſuch 
other proviſions which he had made ready be- 
fore band for a ſalley. They fought at one 
inſtant in all _ , all ways were tryed, and 
where they thought it to be weakeſt, this 
ther they ran. . The Roman forces were 
diſmembred by reaſon of the large extenſion of 
their works , ſo that hy could not eaſily de- 
fend many places , and the ſhout which was 
made behind their backs , did much affright 
our Men, foraſmuch as they perceived that 
their dauger did conſiſt in other Mens valor 1, 
For fuch things as are abſent , do for the muſt 
part greatly perplex and trouble Mens minds, 
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Ceſar having got a convenient place , doth 
ſee what is done in every part: if any were 
overcbarged he ſent them ſuccor, and was 
ready to anſwer all occaſions on both ſides the 
Camp: He told them that that was the time, 
wherein it was behoveful for them to fight. 
The Galles would deſpair ef all good ſucceſs , 
unleſs they brake down the works, The Ro- 
mans if #bey obtained their purpoſe, might ex- 
pedt an end of their labors. The greateſt con- 
tention was about that place to wbich Verga- 
filaunus was ſent. A ſmall riſing in @ place, 


: doth give much advantage ina ſhelving deſ- 


cent, Some caft weapons , others put them- 
ſelves into a Teftudo , and came wyder the 
» The wearied and overlaboured were ſee 
eonded by freſh ſupplies, Every Man caſt earth 
into the works , which raiſed it ſo high , that 
the Galles bad advantage of aſcent : and the 
Pikes and ſparp ſtakes which the Romans bad 
exnningly- bid under tbe earth to annoy the 
enemy , were thereby covered, Tt came at laft 
ta. that paſs, that our Men wanted both 
firength and weapons. Which being known , 
Czſar ſent Labienus with fix Cohorts to re- 
lieve thoſe that were overcharged, command- 
ing him, ( if they could not hear out the charge ) 
to ſally out upon them, but not unleſ; he were 
conſtrained nnto it. He himſelf went about to 
the reſt adborting tbem not to faint under \ 
their labor , foraſmuch as the fruit aud bene» 


came to theend of fit of all their former battels confiſted in that 


day and that hour. The Enemy within being 
out of hope of doing any good wpon the works 
made in plain and champian places , by rea- 
Jon of the ſtrength of the fortifications , tryed 
what they could doin fteep and broken places; 
and tbither tbey- brought thoſe things which 
they bad prepared. With the multitnde of 
their caſting weapons ,. they caſt out ſuch as 
fought from turrets , they filled th:ir paſſages 
with burdels and earth, they brake down the 
parapet and the rampier with books. Cxfar 
ſent firſt young Brutus with ſix Coborts, and 
after bim Fabius a Legate , with ſeven more, 
and at length as the fight waxed hot, be went 
bimſelf with a freſh ſupply. The fight being 
renewed , and the enemy beaten off , he ba- 
fted to that place whither be bad ſent Tabie- 
nus, and took four Coborts out of the next 
Caftel, Part of the horſemen he commanded 
to follow bim, and the reft to compaſs about 
the outward works , and to ſet upon the exe- 
my bebind. Labicnus finding that neither 
rampier nor ditches were able to keep out the + 
enemy , baving got ſuch forces together as 
were drawn by chance from the works mo 

band, 
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hand, to the number of thirty nine Coborts, be 
acquainted Cziar by Meſſengers what be 
thought fit to be done, Czlar made baſte to 
be at the fight. His coming —_— by 
the colour of his Garment, which he was ac- 
cuſtomed to wear in time of Battel, and the 
Troops of Horſe and the Cohorts being diſco- 
vered, which he had commanded to follow bim, 
; as the ſhelving and declining places were ſub- 
jeli to the view of bigher grounds ;, the Ene« 
my began the Fight, A great ſhout was ta- 
ken up on both ſides. Our men having thrown 
their piles, betook, themſelves to their Swords. 
S ly the Horſemen were diſcovered be- 
hind them, and other Coborts made their ap- 
proaches towards them; The turned 
is back and fled: The Horſemen met them as 
they fled. The ſlaughter was great in that 
place. Sedulius, a Contain pd, ome the 
Lemovici, was ſlain. Vergaſilaunus was 
taken alive, Threeſcore and fourteen Enſignes 
were brought unto Cz(ar : and very few of ſo 
eat a number returned ſafe into thei 
Comp. Thoſe of the Town bebolding the 
rbter and flight of their Friends, being out 

of all hope, drew _ back their Forces be 
Works. This being known, the Galles fled 
preſently ont of their Camp: and if the Soldi- 
ers bad not been weatied with that dayes la« 
bour, they might eaſily bave deſtroyed all their 
Enemies. About midnight the Horſe being 
ſent out to fall upon the rereward, a great 
number was taken and ſlain, the reſt faxed 

into their Countreys, 


OBSERVATION. 


T is an old ſaying of a hungry man, That it is 
I an cafier matter to fill his bclly then his eye: 

which is as truc in other caſes; wherein our 
deſires are oftentimes ſo great, that we think no 
means fufficient to accompliſh the ſame : but 
when we ſhall come to put it in trial, and ſuffer 
every man to be meaſured with his own foot, it 
will appear, that our dcfires are better applicd to 
the infhnity of the mind, then to the nece OC- 
caſiuns of our life. Yercingetorix was ſo far inte- 
reſſed in the ſucceſs of this War, that he thought 
all the able men of Gallis not eaough to make it 


happy unto him : but, the other Princes that were: 


not ſo dzeply touched, and yet ſtood as well alfet- 
cd tothe cauſe, refuſed to inroll all that were a- 
ble to bear Armes , but thought Two hundered 
forty and cight thouſand men to be a competent 
force for this ſervice. But, coming to the execn- 
tion of the buſineſs, they employed only Sixty 
thouſand : and, when they failed of their endea- 
your, and were routed and overthrown by the &Ag+ 
mans, the reſt ſtaid no longer to diſpute the mat- 
ter, but fled all away by night. hich ſheweth 
tire difference between the affeftions, which arc 
forcrunners of a cauſe, and ſuch as grow and in- 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars; 


creaſe with a buſines, and afe not coththonly 
found in one and the ſame ſubjeR in their great- 
eſt ſtrengths, For , theſe antecedent defires are 
like Womens longings; ſtrong and violent at 
firſt, but decaying as ER again fote they comic 
to any ripeneſs: whereas, ſuch affetions as riſc 
from the carriage of a buſineſs , and grow from 
the occurrences of that ptoceeding , are not 
ſo caſily abated, but do hold out ſtrong either for 
conſtancy ot obſtinacy, 


CHAP. XXXYL 
Mo yieldeth bimſelf and the Town to 
Cxliar, 


be next day Vercingetorix having 

| called a Comncil, told them, that be 
had not undertook that Wat for bis 

own occaſions, but for the cauſe of Common 
Liberty: and for as much as they were ne- 
ceſſarily to yield to fortune , he made offer of 
bimſelF unto them , either ta ſatisfie the Ro- 
mans with bis death, or to be delivered unto 
them alive, Ambeſſadors were ſent to Cz- 
far tonching that point, He commanded 
their Armes to be delivered, and the Princes to 
be brought out. He bimfelf fate in the for- 
tifications befire the Camp : thither the Cap» 
tains were brought, Vercingetorix was deli- 
vered z, their weapons were caſt out. The 
Hetui and the Arverni being reſerved , to 
the end be might recover the reſt of the States 
_ of the reſt of the Caprives, be gave 
throughout all the Army, to every man a priſc- 
ner , by the name of a bootie. Theſe things 
being ended, be went to the Hedui, and re- 
ceived in the State, Thither did the Arver- 
ni ſend Ambaſſadors unto him, promiſing to 
obey whatſoever he commanded. He demand- 
ed a great number of Hoſt ages, and ſent the 


. Legions into their Wintering Camps. ... He ſent 


home twenty thouſand Captives to the Hedui 
and the Arverni. He ſent T. Labicnus 
with two Legions, and the Horſe, into the Se= 
quani, and gave him M. Sempronius Rutili- 
us to affiſt bim, He lodged C. Fabius, and 
Lucius Minutius Bafilius, with two Legions, 
amongſt the men of Rhemes, leaſt they ſhould 
receive any damage by the near bordering Bel- 
lovaci, He ſent C. Antiſtius Reginus to 
the Ambivazeti, and T. Sextius tothe Bitu- 
riges, and C. Caninius Rebilus to the Ru- 
theni, with each of them a Legion, He placed 
Q. Tullius Cicero, and P. Sulpitius at Ca- 
villonis, a#4 Matiſcona of the Hedui pox 
the River Arar, for proviſion of Car: be 
bimſelf determined to Wimer at Bibra@Q. 
Theſe years ſervice being known at Rome, 
there was a Feaſt of thanksgiving appointed 
for twenty dayes together, | 
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OBSERVA TION. 


Ercingetorix , notwithſtanding a hard For- 
tafie , entertained a noble reſolution : for, 
having firſt acquainted the Galles , that he 
had not utdertook that War, for any reſpe& to 
Himſelf, but for the cauſe of Gallis, and the anti- 
ctit Liderty of that Continent ; he made offer to 
_ the angry Romans with his Body dcad or 


= -, 

Plutarch reciteth the manner of his delivery, to 
be in this ſort : © Being Armed at all. parts, and 
mounted on a Horſe , furniſhed with a rich ca- 
pariſon, he came to Ceſar, and rode round about 
him , as he fate in his Chair of Eſtate ; then light- 
ing off his horſe, he took off his capariſon and fur- 
nitare, and unarted himſelf, and laid all on the 
ground, and went and fate down at Cſars fect, and 
ſaid never a word. Caſer, at committed 
him, as a Priſoner taken in the Wars, to be led af- 
terwards in his Triumph at Kome: but, the Civil 
Wars did cnt off that Solemnity. 

If it be demanded, what became of theſe great 
Princcs and Perf after the Triumph : It will 
appcar , that they did not ſtroke their heads, or 
make more of them, then of miſerable Captives, 
oe, Paulus AEmilins, _ the a Dong for 

ing Peyſeus, pittying his Fortune, ing to 
help ge never obtain other grace for bin, 
then onely to remove him from the common pri- 
ſon, which they called Carcer, into a more cleanly 
and ſweeter houſe : where, being ſtraightly guard- 
cd, he died, cither by abſtinence, or being kept 
from ſleep by the Soldiers, Two of his Sons di- 
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£1 alſo, but the third became an excellent Turner 
or Joyner, and could write the Neem Tongue ſo 
well, that he afterwards became Chancellor to the 
Magiſtrates of Rome. And thus the Romans dealt 
with their Captive Princes, making them exams 
ples of Fortunes uncouſtancy, and turning their 
Diadems into ſhackles of Iron, 


And thus far did Ceſer Comment himſelf upon 
the Wars he made againſt the Gables, being ano- 
ble and a worthy People, and bred in a and 
fertile Continent ; the inhabitants w » have 
in all ages, even to theſe times, challenged an emi- 
nency, both for politick Government and Martial 
Proweſs, amongſt the Weſtern Kingdomes of the 
World: their aGtions and carriage from time to 
time deſcrving as honourable memory , as theſe 
Wars recorded by Caeſars own n= & whercof 
Paulus Amilius, phiti Commines, and of late Fobs 
de Seres, are very witneſſes, They con- 
tinucd under the Roman Government Four huns 
dered forty and one years, according to the com- 
putation made by Fobs Tillius, reckoning from 
the laſt victory in Caeſars Proconſulſhip, to tho 
time of Marcomerus, a General of the French, by 
whoſe Proweſs and meanes, they denied to pay 
that and Tribute to the Emperor Y ales 
tiniauus, which Yercingetorix had loſt to Caeſar. 

The next Summers Service, compiled by H#irti- 
us, I have purpoſely omitted, as intending no fur- 
ther matter, then what Ceſar hath related, who 


beltgenew the whole project of that buſineſs 


And thus endeth the Seventh and laſt Commen- 
oy; written by Caſar , of the war he made in 
4, 
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The ARGUMENT. 


"THis Commentary containeth the Motions and Contentions 
at Rome,concerning Ceſars giving up his Government: The 


rent in the State , upon the diſagreement of the Senate: How 
either ſide beſtirred themſelves,to'feize upon the Provinces. Pom- 
pey got the Eaſt, and Ceſar the Weſt part of the Empire, and de- 
teated Afranins and Petreins in Spain. 


CHAP, I, 
The Senates affetion on Czſars behalf. 


a % Eters being delivered by 
4 Fabius to the Conſuls 
9 from C., Czfar it was 
bardly obtained by the 
extream importanity 
of the Tribunes,to get 
them read in the Se 
7”, nate 5 but to conſult 
thereof, or to bring the Contents in queſtion, 
would not be granted. The Conſuls propounded 
p04, concerning the State of th: City. L. 
Lentulus Conſi, protefted bis aſſiſtance ſhould 
not be wanting, neither to the $ enate nor to the 
mmonweal, if they would ſpeak their minds 
freely and boldly : but if they r:ſpeited Czfar, 
and had an eye to. his favor( as in former times 
they uſually bad) he would then takg a courſe 
fur bimſeIf, and not regard the authority of 
the Senat? ; neithzr wanted he means of en- 
trance into Czfars friendſhip and good accept- 
ance. To the ſame effef ſpake Scipio z That 
Pompey was reſolved to be aiding to the Cone- 
monweal.if the Senate would ftand to bim: but 
if they temporizzd, and dealt coldly, in vain 
hereafter ſhould they ſeek aid from bim, albeit 
they inſtantly deſired it. This Speech of Scipio's 


Seemed to come from Pompey*s own mouth, ht 
himſelf being preſent,and the Senate kept with- 
in the City. Some others ſpakg more tempe- 
rately. As firſt M. Marcellus, who thought it 
not convenient that theS enate ſhould bring theſe 
things in queſtion, until they had made a leavy 
of Souldiers throughout all Italy , and inroll:d 
an Army, by whoſe protetiion they might ſafely 
and freely determine what they thought fix, 
As alſo M. Calidius, who thought it requiſite, 
thatPompey ſhould go to his Provinces and Go- 
vernments , to remove all occaſions of taki 
Arms : for Czfar having two Legions newly 
taken from him, feared that Pompey kept them 
near about the City to bis prejudice. And like- 
wiſe M. Rufus varying ſome fer» words, decla- 
red bimſelf of Calidius opinion. All theſe were 
bitterly reproved by L. Lentulus the Conſkt; 
who utterly denyed to publiſh whatCalidius bad 
ſentenced, Marcellus feared with theſe mena- 
ces, retratted bis opinion. And ſo, what with 
the clamor of the Conſul , the terror of the 
preſeat Army,and the threatning uſed by Pom- 
pey's fultion, moſt of th: Senators were com< 
pelled againſt their will,to allow that which Sci- 
pio thought fit : which was, that by a certain 
day Czfar ſhould diſſolve aud diſmiſs bis A+ 
my > which if be did refuſe to dothat then be 
openly ſhewed bimſelf an enemy to —— 
wa 


m 
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* the cauſes of this War a little hi 


& 


weal, M. Antonius and L. Caſhus , Tri- 
bunes of the peeple , did oppoſe this decree. 
Their oppoſition was inſtantly ſpoken unto 3 


' and many ſharp and bard cenſures were given 


zpon th: ſame : for according as any one ſpake 


moſt bitterly and cruelly, ſo they were moſt 
highly commended by Czſars Enemies. 


The Firſt OBSERU ATION, 


S the former Commentaries do carry in their 
front the enſfigns of honor , diſplaying the 
military valor of the Roman people in the 

Continent of Galia, and other Kingdomes of war- 
like Nations: ſo arc theſe Relations branded in the 
forchead , with a note of infamy , and titled with 
the direful name of civil War, An odious and de- 
cried cauſe , ill befitting the integrity cf that State, 
or the excellency of the Actors, which are chief 
in this Tragedy ; who negleCting all that might in- 
large the Empire , or repair Komes honor for the 
loſs of Craſſus, choſe rather to imbrue their am- 
bitious Swords in the blood of their own Country, 
« Eaglc againſt Eagle , and Pilc againſt Pile , in a 
War which could challenge no triumph. If it be 
now demanded as formerly it was, 


Quiz furor , o Chves? que tanta licentia ferri ? 
What fury's this ? what theſe licentious Arms, 


Was it Pompeys Ambition, or Ceſars high Thoughts, 
that b:reft the State of liberty , with the loſs of ſo 
many Romans ? It were beſides the ſcope of theſe 
diſcourics, to lay an imputation upon cither of 
th:ſe Worthics ; the one being chicf Aſſiſtant to 
the Empire , when ſhe put off her Conſulary Go- 
vernment , and the other fitting ſole at the helm , 


dirc&ing a courſe to fetch in many Caeſars. On=+ 


ly this 1 may truly ſay with Tacitus; b That Ci- 
vil Wars were never ſct on foot by juſtifiable cour- 
ſes. Yct for the Readers better direction, and for 
the opening the truth of this Story ( c which is 
more to b= regarded then either Socrates or Plato's 
friendſhip) it ſhall not be impertinent, to fetch 
e&r,, inaword, 
then theſe Commentaries do d them. 

The Hiſtorics of that age doall intimate , that 
when Kome had cnabled Pompey with her ſervice , 
and ſtiled him by employments, with the Title of 


* Greatneſs, as a ſatisfaCtion for the injuries done 


unto his Father ; he (forgetting the rights of a 
State , which challengeth the renown of other 
Mens labors, and ſufferecth no ſubje& to be Co. 
partner therein , farther then by approbation of 
lervice and obedience) aſſumed to himſelf the ho- 
nor duc to the Common=-weale, and became proud 
of that which was none of his: in which conceit , 
the ambition of his ſpirit kept no meaſure, but 
over-valued his merits ſofar , that he thought him- 
ſelf rather a Soveraign then a ſervant. So calfily 
are Men b:witched, when the favor of a State 
hath once made them abſolute , and put itſelf un- 
der the awe of private command, In this height 
of greatneſs and authority , hemade way for C'e- 


ſar bis father-in-law ; -who had a ſpirit as ſubject to 
Ambition , andascapable of publick dignitics , as 
any one amongſt all the Patrician Families: and up- 
. on the ending of his firſt Conſulſhip, in the year 
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of Rome, 695 , obtained the Government of Gel- 
lia Tranſalpins, and likewiſe of that other Gallia 
which they called Ciſalpina, containing the Coun- 
tries that lye between the Alpes and the 4 little 
River Rubicon , together with Sclavonid , and four 
Legions of Souldiers , for theterm of five years, 
At the expiration whereof, his charge was conti- 
nucd by the like favor and mediation of e Pompey , 
and the aſſiſtance of Craſſus, for five years longer, 
with a redoubling of his forccs. But after that 
Craſſus was ſlain in the Parthian War , and that 
Fulia, Cxſars daughter , whom Pompey hai mar- 
ried, wasdeceaſed, (whereby Ceſar ſtood fingle , 
without any tye of alliance, or other « coutter- 
poiſe of a third party , to hold them ballanced at 
the ſame weight, as they ſtood while Craſſus lived) 
Pompey , jealous of thoſe Victories and paſſages of 
Arms which Caſar hag atchieved by his valor; and 
impatient of any b partner in point -of Lordſhip; 
found means firſt to draw two Legions from him , 


under colour of the Parthian War ; and afterwards fi 


got a Decree of Senate, to ſend hima Succeſſor be- 
fore bis time was expired , and withal, to return 
as aprivate perſonto Kome, to render an account 
of his ations during his employment. Which Ca- 
ſar taking as an affurance of his downfall, gave 
c huge ſums of money to gain Paulus milius, one 
of the Conſuls, and C. Curio a} Tribune of the 
people, to rehiſt this Decree. Howbeit, the ſuc- 
cceding Conſuls being both his Enemies , having 


no farther hope of repealing the ſame, he intreat- A 


ed inthe end, that he might hold only Galiz Ciſal- 
pint and 1lyricum with two Legions,until he ſhould 
obtain the Conſulſhip,which was the cffe of theſe 
Letters delivered by Fabius. And being denicd by 
Pompeys fattion , in theſe partial and tumultuous 


aſſemblics of the Senate , cauſed him to forfeit his jori 
loyalty to the State, verifying the old ſaying , ; 


That oftentimes an injury maketh way to a grea- 
ter fortune, 


' The Second O BSERV 4 TION. 


Oncerning the oppoſition of the Tribunes, 

it is to be underſtood, that the people caten 

up with uſury and other grievous cxactions , 
forſook both the City and the Camp , when the 
State had the War with the Yolſciand the _/*qui, 
and taking themſelves unto a Mountain near unto 
Rome, would not return from thence, until the 
Senate had given order for their grievances. In 
which tranſaftion it wasagreed, that there ſhould 
be Magiſtrats choſen out ofthe body of the people, 
to counterpoiſe the power of the Senate, and to 
reſtrain the boundleſs authority of the Conſuls : 
which office was reckoned in the number of their 
holielt things , never to be violated cither in word 
or deed , but the offender ſhould redeem it with 
the loſs of hislife. Their whole power conſiſted in 
letting and hindering, As when cither the Senate or 
any one Senator, wentabout a matter which mighs 
be prejudicial to the people in general, orto any 
one of the commonalty in particular ; then did the 
Tribunes interpoſe their authority, to fruſtrate and 
avert the ſame : which was available , albeit the 
matter was gain-ſaid, but by one Tribune only, 
By which interyention they kept the Senate in aw- 
ful moderation, and were always profitable to the 
State , but when they happened upon faftious and 
turbulent. 
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Lis. I. 


turbulent perſons ; howbeic, their power was 
bounded with the Walls of &gme, .aud extended 
no farther thcn the gates of the City, Their doors 
were never ſhut , but ſtood open night and day , 
for a refuge to ſach as ſhould fy to thent fot ſuc- 
cor : neither was it lawful for them to be abſent 
from Kome, a wholc day together. The robes of 
their Magiſtracy were of Purple, az Cicero inti- 
mateth in his oration Pro Cluenszio, This Tribu- 
nitian power b:gan about the year of Kome 260 , 
EOS Sylla, reſtote1 by P , and ut- 
tcrly taken away by the Emperos Conftartine, 

If it be demanded what kind of Commoen-wealth 
this Komen Goverment was; it is to be underſtood, 
that upon the expulſion of their Kings, the £ove- 
raignty reſted in their Conſuls, Foras s Liviz ſaith, 
there was nothing diminiſhed of Kg Govern- 
ment , ſaye only for the better eſtablithing of 1i- 
berty , that the Conſular dignity was made annual, 
But that held not long , for Pu>licoia imparted this 
Soveraignity to the Communalty , making it law- 
ful to appeal from the Conluls to the people, 
Whereby 6 the conſular ſov:rcignity wasdifſoly- 
ed, an1 the peopic took occaſion to oppoſe them- 
ſclves againſt thz Fathers. Hence grew the reci- 

ocal inveRives betwe-n the Senate and the Tri- 

uncs; and when the Conſul ſent a c Serjeant to 
the Tribune , the Tribure wonld ſend a d Purſoi- 
vantto the Conſul. And fo the Common-wealth” 
halted b<tween anAriſtocracy and a Democracy,un- 
til at __ vogue of the Comrunalty drew 
it to a perfect Democracy , and made their Acts of 
Senate of no value, unleſs they were ratified by 
the people, beit, the Senare at orded always 
many famous and eminent men , ſuch as having in- 
hrged the bounds of their Empire , and kept on 
foot their antient valor , and were the fower of 
that people, which Cyneas called a Town of Kings, 
were conſequently fo cngaged in the bufmeſſes of 
the State, that matters were for the moſt part 
carried as they ſtood affected, as appeateth by this 
paſſage of Ceſar, | 


The Third OBSERU ATION. 


lirdly we may obſerve, that violence and 

| parriality are ft e bane of all conſblfations: 
eſpecially , when the common is ſha- 
dowed with private reſpe&s, And albeit the gra- 
vity of the Senate far exc-ecded all that can 
be ſpoken of other Councels of State, rectify- 
ing the inordinate affe&i..ns of ny Catalize , that 
would lift his ap head higher then his fellows: yet 
here it ſuffercd « quity and indifferency to be ſup- 
prefſed with fattion , giving way to violence , 
e which governcth all things untowardly,and with 
cords of private hate uftent:mes draweth the Com- 


- mon-wealth into utter deſolation. For prevention 
whereof, the Athenians ſwore their Senators to - 


tnake the common good the chiefeſt ſcope of all 
their Counſels : implying thereby, that private 
teſpetsare always offenſive to pu blick ends ; and 


i, the State cver ſuffereth, when favor prevailcth 


againſt the common profit. 

Tul'y going about to dire a CounctNor in this 
behalf,only wiſherh a Man to deliver ſincerely what 
he thinketh of aty matter , although he happen 
to ſtand alon- in his own conceit : for the iſſue ofa 
buſineſs doth hot ſo tttuch concern 4 Conncellor ; 
&'to ſpcak truly his opinion thereof. And t9 


Commentaries of the Civil: Wars. 


that end , the euſtome of the Kodtine Seniate was 
that the youngeſt, arid ſuch as came laſt in place, 
ſhould declare themſcives firſt that they mi 
not be foreftalled in their opinions , nor put 
fides that they would have ſpoken ; together with 
the equality which it mad: of their voices: for 
things firſt ſpok:n, do always ſtick faſte't in our 
appr<henſions, And for that cauſe ,. . Theodorus,/a 
Greek —_— would nev:r ſhew himiclf cn 
the ſtage after any other Aor 3 4 holding the firſt 
paſſag 5 to affet molt the ſpettarors. Notwithtand- 
ing which cuſtom , it is reported that Cfer , in 
favor of Pompey , after theit new-mad: alliance , 
would take his voice firlt, thereby toanticipate the 
opinion of 6thers that ſhould F lſow.: 

Emperors (as it ſ.emeth) took what place 
=y pl .afcd LP iber tas in Marcellus cavſe ſaid, 
that he would ſentence openly , and upon oath 
that other Meu mjght do rhe like. hercunto 
Cn. Piſo replied; what en wilt thou take to 
ceclare thy (elf, Caſa? for if thou ſpeak firſt, 1 
know how to follow ; if laſt, 1 an} affraid I that 
diſſent from thy opinion, But that whi-his moſt 
blameable in matter of counſel is , when come 
to the S-nate houſe asto a priſe of flattery. Wh:rc- 
in Z. Piſo is deſefvedly commended "For thar he 
never willingly ſhewed himſelf of a feryil op ni- 
on 3 but when neceſ}.ty forced him, he cempered 
it with wiſdome. Neither is it the leaſt mliichief, 
that the condition of Soveraignty is. ſuch as will 
hardly endure reproof , but mu't be di'guiſed, as 
Apol.onias corrected Lyons , by beatiog be- 
fore them, 


CHAP. 11 


The Wk proceed againſt Czar with all eager- 
neſs. | 


He Senate riſing 4 linle before night, 
were all Jent for unts Porpcy. He 
commended the fryward for what 

they bad done , ant confirmed" ti-m for af er 
reſolitims x reprehended ſuch” a3 ſerved thems+ 
ſelves indifferent , and jt irred then up '0 more 
forwardueſ;, Many which were of Pom\peys 
former Armies were ſent for , wpon' bupe of re« 
ward and advancement : many of the two Le« 
gio's which lately cente from C#(ar vere comt« 
mand:d to attend;inſomneb #9 the City ſwarms 
ea with ſouldiers , againſt the elefiton of new 
Magiftrater, C.Curio called out the Tribunes 
of the people, All the Conſuls friends , the 
hinsfolks and allies of Pompey , and fach 
others as had any former enmity with Czfar, 
were compelled into the Senate, By the pre« 
ſinice and woter of theſe Men , the weakeſt 
Pere terrified , the doubtful confirmed , and 
the moſt part were cut off , from giving abſo« 
lute and free voices. L., Piſo the Cen'or,and 
L. Rofcius the Pretor, offered th-mſelves to 
10 goto Cr ſar,to adviſe him of th-fe things xe« 
qutiring but fix days ſpace to return ant anſmer, 
Others thought it fit , that Embaſſadors ſhould 

be 
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be ſent to Ceſar ,: to give him notice of the 
pleaſure of the Senate. To all theſe was op- 
poſed what the Conſul Scipio and Cato thought 

. Cato was incited through former enmity, 
and ſpecially by the repulſe of the Pretorſhip. 
Lentulus out: of 4 confideration of his great 
debts , hoping to command an Army , to go- 
wvern Provinces , and to receive the liberal ac- 
knowledgments of Kings , whom be ſhould 
thereby procure to be tiled with the title of 
friends to the people of Rome 3 inſomuch, as 
he would not (tick, to boaſt in private , that he 
was like to prove a ſecond Sylla , o# whom 
the ſovereign command of the Empire would 
be conferred, Scipio was drawn on by the 
ſame bope , of having the Government of a 
Province, or the command of an Army,which 
by reaſon of his alliance , he thought to ſhare 
with Pompey 3 being otherwiſe afraid to. be 
called into juſtice, as alſo through flattery and 
oftemtation , both of himſelf , and other great 

ends, which were able to ſway much , as 
well in the courſe. of juſtice, as in the Common- 
wealth, 

Pompey in his particular was much prove- 
hed by Czſars enemies , and ſpecially for that 
be could endure no Man to be bis equal;be was 
alienated altogether from Czſars friendſhip , 
and had reconciled himſelf to their common 
ennemies; the greateſt part of wbom were by 
bis means gained to Czfar , inthe time of 
their alliance. He was alſo moved by the diſ- 
bonour which be had gotten by taking thoſe two 
Legions from their journey towards Alia and 
Syria , and uſing them for the advancement 
of his own particular. Which things moved 
bim to draw the matter to Arms. For theſe 
reſpets,all things were carried impetueuſly and 
confuſedly z neither was their leiſure given to 
Cxſars friends to advertiſe him thereof, nor 
yet to the Tribunes, t9 avoid the danger which 
was falling upon them , or to uſe their right 


of oppoſition which I. Sylla left unto them : 


bat within ſeven days after, they were en- 
tred into their office , they were forced to ſhift 
for their ſafety; notwithſt anding that the moſt 
turbulent and editions Tribunes of former 
times, were never put to lookinto their affairs, 
or to give account of their attions , before the 
eighth Month, In the end, they betook, them- 
ſelves to that extreme and laſt Afi of Senate, 
which was never thought upon , but when the 
City was upon the point of burning , or inthe 
moſt deſperate eſtate of the Commonweal ; 
That the Conſuls , Pretors, Tribunes of the 
people, and ſuch as bad been Conſuls , and 


| Obſervations upon CA,SARS 


were- reſident near” about the City, ſhonld en 
deavor that the Commonweal might not be in- 
dangered, This Ati was made the ſeventh of 
the Ides of January, ſo that the five firſt days 
in which tbe Senate might fit, after that Len- 
tulus was extred ratay: Conſulſhip ( except= 
ing only two days for the general aſſembly of 
the people ) maſt beavy and cruel Decrees were 
made againſt the authority of Cz(ar , and 
againſt the Tribunes of the people , famons 
and worthy Men, who thereupon fled pre- 
ſently out of the City, and came to Czlar : 
who being then at Ravenna , attended an 
anſwer to bis eaſie and modeſt demands , if 
oy any reaſonable _ matters might be 
rawn to a peaceable end, 


The fiſt OBSERVATION. 


T is the condition of humane nature , to make 
good that which once it hath avouched,although 
the matter be of fmall conſequence in particular 
and tcndeth rather to infamy to profit ; nci- 
ther will it cafily be reclaimed by motives of rca- 
ſon, butis rather incited thereby (per Amiperiſta- 
ſn) toperſiſtin wilfulneſs, then to hearken to that 
which is more convenient , eſpecially when either 
jcalouſic or revenge do implyan advantage : for 
then partiality keepeth no meaſure ; but to juſtific 
an Crror , runs headlong into all extremities , and 
flycth to the laſt refuge of deſperate and deplored 
caſcs , to make diſordered ns ſcem good dil- 
cretion, Which evidently appears by Pompeys 
faction , in reſolving of that deſperate A of Sc- 
nate , which was never thought of but in molt 
eminent danger, For as in foul weather at ſea, 
when afhip rideth ina d 
the violence of the tempeſt, is upon the point: of 
ſhipwrack,the Marinersarc wont to caſt outa 
Anchor, as their laſt refuge : ſo had Kome ancicnt- 
ly recourſe to this Decree, at ſuch times as the 
Commonwealth was in imminent and extreme ca- 
lamity, whether it were by Ennemiecs abroad ,; or 
by RR in their boſome at home, Livie ſpeak- 
ing of the War of the i, faith, the Senators 
were ſo affrighted , that following the formi of the 
Decree which was always reſerycd for caſes of ex- 
tremity , they ordained that Poſthumius ( one of 
the Conſuls) ſhould take care that the Common- 
wealth might not be endangered. The like was 
uſed in civil and inteſtine ſeditions : as when Man- 
lius Capitolinus aſpired to a Tyranny ; and as like- 
wiſe in the tumults of the Gracchi,the conſpiracy of 
Cataline , anJ1 other times of like danger, For al- 
beit the Conſuls'had all ſovereign authority , as 
well in War as in peace, yet nevertheleſs there 
were certain reſerved caſes wherein they had no 
power , without expreſs order from the Senate , 
and aſſent from the people ; as to levy an Army to 
make War , to take Money out of the Treaſury , 
whereas upon ſuch a Decree, they were enabled to 
diſpoſe of all bufineſſe's of State , without farther 
moving of the Scnate of gens , Which Tully no- 
tcth in his Orations againſt Azronie. 1 think it fit, 
(fith he) that the whole Nate of the Common- 
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weal b» left unto the Conſals, and that they be 
ſuffered to defend the ſame; and to take care that 
the Conmmon-wcal be not indangered 


The ſecond O BS ERV ATION. 


May not omit ( for the better underſtanding 
I of this noble Hiſtory) to ſay ſomewhat of the 

Perſons here mentioned. And firſt of Fabius, 
as deſcended of the nobleit and molt ancient Fa- 
mily of the Patrician Order ; being able of them- 
ſelves to maintain war a long time againſt the 
Yeij, a ſtrong and warlike Town, until, at length, 
they were all unforfunately flain, by an Am- 
buſhment ; which Ovid mentioneth, where he 
faith 3 


Hae fuit illa dies, in qua, Veientibus arvis, 
Tercemum F abii ter cecidere duo. 


This was that black day, when in Yeian Ficld 
Three hundcred and fix Fabii were kill'd. 


Onely there remained of that houſe a ChiM, then 
kept at Kome ; which, in traQt of time, multipli-d 
lato fix great Families, all which had their turn in 
the higheſt charges and dignities of the Common» 
weal: amongit whom, he that ſupplanted Hannibel 
by temporizing , and got thereby the Surname of 
Maximus , was moſt tamous, as Emnius witne(- 
ſeth ; 


Unus bomo nobis cuntando reſtituit rem; 
Non ponebat enim rumores ante Jalutem. 
Ergo poſtque magiſque viri nunc gloria clares, 


One man, by wiſe delay, hath ſay'd our State; 
Whorumours after publick ſafety ſet, (great, 
For which his fam: growes every day morc 


But C, Fabius, here mentioned, never attained to 
any place of Magiſtracy, other then fuch Com- 
mands as he held in the wars under Caſar, 

Lentulus the Conſul was of the houſe of the 
Cornelii, from whom arc ſaid to come fixteen 
Conſuls, He was, from the begianing, a mortal 
Enemy to Ceſar , and ſo continued to his death, 
which fell unto him in Egypr, by commandement 
of King Ptolemy, after Pompey was (lain. 

Scipio was Father in Law to Pompey, after the 
death of Fulia, Caſar's daughter ; and, by that 
meanes , obtained the Government of Jes In 
the dcginaing of the Civil war, he brought good 
Succors to his ſon in law, as it followeg in the 
third Commentary : and, upon the overthrow at 
Pharſalia he fled into Africk,, where he renewed 
the war, and became chief Commander of the re- 
maining party againſt Ceſar; but, being inthe end 
defeated, he made towards Spain: and, fearing by 
the way leaſt he ſhould fall into his Enemics 
hands, he flew himſelf, 

Marcellus was of the antient Family of the Clau- 
dii, which came originally from the Sebines; On 
his behalf there is an Oration extant of Tullies, in- 
tituled, Pro Marcello, He was afterwards lain 
by one Chilo, 

M. Amonius is famous inall the Roman Hiſtories, 
for attaining, in a ſmall timcs to ſo great a height 
in that Government, For, in all the wars of Gal- 
lis, he was but a Treaſurer under Ceſar , which 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 


was the leaſt of all publick places of charge. Ti 
the beginning of the Civil wars he was made Tri- 
bune of the people; and, within leſs then cight 
y-ars after, came to be fellow-partner with 045 
vius Ceſar , in the Government of the Empire, 
And, if C!/z9patra's beauty had not blinded him, he 
might have cafily, throngh the favour of th- +ol- 
dicrs, ſupplanted his Competitur, and ſeized upon 
the Monarchy. 


The name of Caſiis was ominous for trouble to 
the State of Rome, and their cnds were as unfor- 
tunate. This L, Caffius, for his part, after the 
great troubles he had ſtirred up in Spdin, was 
drowned in the mouth of the River Eber, 

Piſo was made Cenſor in the Conſulſhip of Z. 
Paulus and Claudius Marcellus, having himiclfbecn 
Conſul cight years before, in the ycar of Kome 
6g , ſuccceding Coſar and Bibulus ; and was the 
man againit whom Tullie penned that Oration, 
which is extant in Piſonem. Touching the Otkee 
of Cenſor, it is to be underſtood, that about the 
year of Rome 310, th: Conſuls being diltraticd with 
py of forrcign buſineſs, omitted the Cen- 
ſure or Aﬀſcſsment of the City for ſume years to- 
gether : whereupon it was afterwards thought fit, 
that there ſhould be a peculiar Officer appointed 
for that ſervice, and to be called Cenſor; for as 
much as every man was to be, Taxed, rankt and 
valued, according to his opinion and cenſure, The 
firſt part of their Othce conſiſted , in an account or 
valuation of the number, age, order, dignity, and 
poſſeſſion of the Roman Citizens : for, it was very 
material for the State, to know the number of 
their People, tothe end they might be informed of 
their own (ſtrength, and ſo ſhape their courſe ac- 
cordingly , cither in undertaking Wars , Trau- 
ſplanting Colonies, or in making proviſion of vi- 
Etuals in time of Peace, "It was alſo as requiſite 
to know every mans age, whereby they grew ca- 
pable of honour and offices, according to that of 
Ovid; 


— finitaque certis 
Legibus eſt tas, unde petatur bonos. 


—— —]n certain Lawy 
Age is defin'd, and thence is honor bad. 


M. Antonius commanded , that the names of the 
Roman Childrea ſhould be brought into the Trea'u- 
ry within thirty daycs after they were born ; ac- 
cording to which cuſtome, Francis the French Kin 
publiſhed an Edi, Anno 1539, that cvery Paril 
ſhould kcep a Regiſter of Burials and Chri- 
—_—_ which , fince that time is uſed in Eng- 
I 


an 
The diſtinCtion of conditions and ſtates, ranging 


every man in his proper order, is as neceſſary in | 


the Common-weal, and as worthy of the Cenſors 
notice, as any thing beſides, Neither may the 
afſelsment of mens abilitics be omitted : which 
was ordained, that every man might bear a part in 
the Service of the State, In which reſpe& * Ser- 
vius Tullus is commended, for rating men accor- 
ding to their wealth ; whereas, before that time, 
every man paid alike : for men are taken to be in- 
tereſied in the Common-weal according to their 


Meanes. The laſt and baſeſt ſort of Citizens were 
named Capite _ and were ſet in the Subſidy at 
cvcnty five picces of Money. Such '2 

Cc a$ 


Three hundred 
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as wete not aſſeſſed, had no voice in the Com» 


mon- wcal. 
The ſecond and chicfeſt part of this Ofice was 


Oe in rcforming manners, as the ground-plot and 
foundation of cvcry Comet Ng ot _ 
wer to enquire into ma! 

ti. " _—_ had plaid he ill busbang, and nc- 
gl:&ed his Farme, or lcft his Vine untrimmed, the 
Cenſors took notice of it, If a Koman Knight 
kept his Horſe lean, it was a matter for them to 
look into. They depoſed, or brought in new S:- 
nators, They reviewed all degrees and conditi- 
ons of men: advanced this man from a mean 
Tribe to a more honourable, and pulled another 
down. They had the care of buildings, repair- 
ing of High-waycs, with other publick works; and 
were reputed of the beſt rank of Magiſtrates in 
XL; Roſciuss Kome. L. Koſcins had formerly been one of Ce- 
ſar's Legates in Gallia: as appearcth in the Fifth 
Commentary , Tertiem in Eſſuos , L, Roſcio; the 
third Legion amongſt the. Eſſxi, under £. Roſcius, 
The Pretor was Judge in cauſes of Controverſic, 
and differences between party and party ; and was 

as the Caddy amongſt the Turks. 

CHAP. IIL 

The Senate prepareth for War. 
Pompey ] He next day after the Senate ofſem- 
— bled out of the City: where Pom- 
on if » ( according to ſuch inſtrudtions 
enter ins © be bad fo ormerly given to Scipio) extolled 
_— their conſt ancy and magnanimity z, acquainted 
y divers them with his Forces, conſiſting of Ten Legi- 
Laws, ons in Armes , and further aſſured them, he 
knew of a- certain that Cz(ar's ſoldiers were 
alienated from him, and would not be drawn 
either to defend or follow him. And , upon 
the aſſurance of theſe remonſtrances, other mo- 
tions were entertained. As firſt, that a Levy 
ſhould be made throughout all Italy. That 
FauR.Sulla, Fauſtus Sulla ſhould forthwith be ſent as 
Propretor into Mauritania. ' That monty 
ſhould be delivered out of the Treaſury - 
Pompey. That King Juba might have the 
_ = Title of F riend and 2 wk to the People 
micus, of Rome, Which Marcellus contradifiing, 
ſtopt the paſſage thereof for that time, Phi- 
lippus, Tribune of the People, conutermand- 
ed Fauſtus Commiſſion. Other matters were 
Gillia and Paſſed by AF. The two Conſular, and the 
Syria were other Pretorian Provinces, were given to pri- 
lay Provin- Vate men that bad no Office of Magiſtracy. 
ces. m Syria Fell to Scipio, and Gallia to L, Domi- 
nemo ſtul= tius. Philippus aud Marcellus were pur- 
= poſely omitted, and no Lots caſt for their im- 
irius. —_ Into the ther Provinces were ſent 
Gn-06 kt retors, without any conſent or approbation of 
ludati exe- the People, as formerly had been accuſtomed : 
une, 


who having performed their ordinary vowes, 
put on their Military Garments, and ſo took 


| 
i 


their Journey. The Conſuls ( which before 
that time was never ſeen ) went ont of th? 
City, and bad their Serjeants privately with- 
in the City, and in the Capitol, againjt all Or- 
der and Antient Cuſtome, A Levy mas made 
over all Jtaly : Armes and Furniture was 
Commanded : Money was required from Mu- 
nicipal Towns, ond taken out of Temples and 
Religious places. All Divine and Humane 
Rights were confounded, 


The firſt O BS ERVATION, 


He negleft of Ceremonics and Formes in 
matter of State, is the ruine and aboliſh- 

ment of a Common-weal, For, if it hold 
nerally true , which Philoſophers ſay, That the 
rm giveth being to whatſoever ſubfilteth , and 
/that every thing bath his name from his faſhion 


jand making : then it muſt neccflarily follow, that 


| the life and-perfeFtion of a State dependeth whol- 


ly on the form ; which cannot be negleed but 
with hazard of confuhion. For Compl. ments and 
Solemnities are neither 'Nimia nor Minima ( as 
ſome have imagined ) cither ſuperfluities , which 
may be ſpared, or trifles of imall conſequence. 
But, as the fleſh covereth the hollow deformity 
of the bones, and beautiteth the Body with Na- 
tural graces: ſo are Ceremonies , which antient 
cuſtome hath made reverent, the perfeftion and 
life of any Common-weal; and do cover the na- 
kedneſs of publick aftions, which otherwiſe would 
not be diſtinguiſhed from private buſineſſes. And 
therefore the neglett of ſuch Ceremonies, as were 
uſually obſerved to ennoble their ations, was as 
injurious to the ſafety of the Empire, and as cyi- 
dent a demonſtration of faftion and diſloyalty ; as 
the allotment of Provinces to private perſons, 
or whatſocyer clic they broached, contrary to the 
fundamental rights of the publick Weal, - 

Concerning Which, it is to be underſtood, that 
no man was Capable of thoſe Governments, but 
ſuch as had born the chicfeſt offices and places 
of charge, For their manner was, that common- 
ly, upon the expiration of their offices, the Con- 
ſuls ad Prztors did cither caſt Lots for the Pro- 
vinces, which they called Sortiri provincias; or did 
otherwiſe agree amongſt themſelves, how they 
ſhould be diſpoſed, and that they termed Compa- 
rare Provincias. Lrvie toucheth both the one and 
the other ; Principio inſequentis anni cum Conſules 
novi de Provinciis retulifſem, primo quoque tempore, 
aut comparare mter eos Italiam £6 Maccdoniam, aut 
ſortiri placuit: in the entrance of the next year, 
when the new Conluls had propoſed the buſineſs 
of the Provinces; it was forthwith embraced, that 
thcy ſhould cither divide, by agreement, /taly and 
Macedonia betwixt them, or take them as their 
Lots fell, - Howbeit, ſometimes the People(whole 
aſſent was alwayes neceſlary) interpo/ed their au- 
thority,and diſpoſed the ſame as they thought cx- 
pedicut. But, ſuch as had never born office of 
charge in the State, were no way capable of thoſe 
dignitics, nor thought fit to command abroad, ha- 
ving never cd their ſufficiency at home, 

For the manner of their ſetting forward out of 
Kone, after they were aligned to imployments, it 
appearcth by infinite examples.of Hiſlorics, that 
they 
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they firſt went into the Capitol, and there made 
publick Sacrifices and ſolemn Vows, cither to build 
a Temple, or to do ſome other work worthy good 
fortune, if their deſigns were happily atchicved ; 
which they called Yors nuxcupare, the ſolemn ma- 
king of vows, And he that had made fuch ayow, 
ſtood vori reus, tyed by vow, until his buſineſs ſort- 
ed toan iſſue: and after he had attained his de- 
fire, he was veti damnatus, bound to perform his 
vow, until he had acquitted himſelf of his pro- 
mile. 

Touching thcir habit expreſſed in this phraſe, 
Paludati exeunt, it appearcth, as well by anticnt 
Sculptures, as Mcdals, that Paludamentum was a 
cloak ufed and worn by men of War, whether 
they commanded in Chicf, or as Licutenants and 
Centurions ; and was tied with a knot upon thcir 
left ſhoulder, Feſtus calleth all military garments, 
Paludaments. And Yarro, giving a reaſon of that 
name, ſaith; Paluds 4 Paludamentis, ſunt bac inſig- 
nis & ornamenta Militaria, 1deo ad bellum cum 
exis imperator, ac Littores mutant veſiem, & ſigna in- 
cinuerunt, Paludatus dicitur = ci: que, propte- 
rea quod conſpiciuntur qui ea » & Palam fiunt, 
Paludamema dia. Paludam:nta arc Military or- 
naments. So, when the Emperor removes, and 
the Scrgeants change their garment , he is then 
faid to March Paludatus, Which garments, in r:- 

rd they arc conſpicuous which wear them, and 
b are taken notice of, arz called thence Paluda- 
mentz. The colour of this Cloak was cither pur- 
ple or white, And therefore it was held a prc- 
ſage of ill fortune, when at Carre, a City in Me» 


ſopotamia, one gave Craſſus a black Cloak in ſtead 


of a white, as he went to loſe: the Batrel to the 
Parthians, 


The ſecond OBSERV ATION, 


e Romans, not contented with the ſpacious 
circuit of the Sun, ng Empire 
with the Eaſt and the Welt, but for want of 

Regions and Countreys, ſ-arching the vaſtneſs and 
depth of the Seas, did ſeldome acknowledge any 
other Soveraignty, or leave a party worthy their 
amity , of any remote Angle of the then known 
World, But, if any Prince had been fo fortu- 
nate, as to gain the favour and eftimation cf a 
friend, or a confederate to the State, it was upon 
ſpecial and deſerved reſpects, or at the inſtance of 
their Generals abroad, informing the worthinels 
of luch Potentates, and the advantag> they might 
bring to the ſervice of the Empire, Which ap- 
peareth by that of Livie, concerning Yermins King 
Syphax's ſon; that *no man was at any time ac- 
knowledged, cither a King or a Friend, by the Sec- 
nate and People of Rome, unleſs firſt he had right 
well deſerved of the Common-weal, 

The manner of this acknowledgment is likewiſe 
particularly expreſſ:d by Zivie in another place, 
ſpeaking of Scipio, The day following (faith be) 
to put King Mefſiniſ/s out of his griet and melan- 
choly, he aſcended up to his T |, and having 
called an Aſſembly of the Soldiers, preſented him 
before them : where he firſt honoured him with 
the appellation of King , accompanied with man 
fair praiſes; and then gaye him a Crown of Gold, 
a Cop of Gold, a Chair of State, a Scepter of 1- 
yory, and-a long Robe cf Purple. To- which a» 
greceth that of Ceſar ; That Arjoviſtus was by the 
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Senate, tiled by the name of King and Friend, and 
preſented with great and rich gifts ; which hap= 
pencd but to few, and was only given by the Ro- 
maxs to men of great delert., Howbeit, ſuch as 
had Governments and Imployments abroad, did 
oftentimes make profit of gi ing this honour : 
whereof Ceſer taxcth Lextulus in the former cha 
ter, And in this ſenſe was King Fube brought in 
queſtion, to be called by the Senate a Friend and 
Aſſociate to the State of Rome. 


The thed OBSERVATION, 


ching the Franchiſes and Liberties of the 
Towns of Italy, and others in th: Domini- 
ons of the + yr. called Municipia ; 
it is to be noted, that, according to Gellius , thoſe 
were called Municipes, that being Governed by 
their own Laws, and thrir own tes, Were 
nevertheleſs endowed with the freedome of y 4 
And therefore Adriams marvelled, that the /rali- 
cenſes and Viicenſes did rather deſire to be Coloni, 
and ſo tied tv the obc<dience of Forreign and 
ſtrange Laws , then to live in a Municipal State, 
under their own Rights and Cuſtomes; and as 
Feſtus add :th, with the uſe of their peculiar rites, 
for mattcr of Religion , ſuch as they antiently 
uſed, before they were priviledged with the Im- 
munitics of Rome, 

For the better underſtanding whereof, we are 
to obſerve, that there were degrees and differen- 
ces of Municipal Towns: for ſome had voic:s 
with the Roman People in all their Eletions and 
Suffrages; and ſome othzrs had none at all. For 
Gellius, in the ſame place, faith, that the Cerites 
obtained the freedome of the City, for preſerving 
the holy things of Kome in the time of the war 
with the Galles , but without voice in eleRiong, 
And thence grew the name of Cerites Tabule, 
wherein the Cenſors inrolled ſuch as were by 
them, for ſome juſt cauſe, deprived of their voices. 
And the Tuſculani, being at firſt received into the 
Liberties of the City, according to the admiſſion 
of the Cerites , were afterward , 'by the free 
grace of the Pcople , made capable of giving 
Voices, ; 

The meancs of obtaining this freedome, was 
firſt and ſpecially by Birth: wherein it was requie 
red ( as may be gathered by Appins's Oratioa ) 
that both the Parents, as well the Mother as the 
Father , ſhould be free themſelves, Howbcir, 
Ulpian Writeth, that the Son may challenge the 
Freedome of the State, wherein his Father lived 
ani was Free. £0 that the Father being of Can» 
pania, and the Mother of Puteolis, he judgeth the 
Son to belong to Cempenis: _— to that of 
Cenuleius, That the children inherit the condition 
of the Father , as the head of the Family, and the 
better rule to dire in this behalf, Neverthe- 
1-6 Adrizzus made an At of Senate in favour of 
iſſue ; That if the Wife were a Citizen of Rome, 
and the Husband a Latine, the children ſhould be 
Reman Citizens, And the Emperor Fuſtinian cau- 
ſed it likewiſe to be decreed, that the Mother be- 
ing a Free-yvoman, and the Father a Bond-man, 
the ſon ſhould be free. Such as yvere thus born 


free, vvere called Cives originerii, 
The ſecond means of obtaining 
vvas by Manumiſhon ; or ſetting 
berty :- for in Rome, all men ftecd From bondage 
ver? 
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were taken for Citizens ;. and yet rankt in the laſt 
and meaneſt crder of the People. 

The third mcans was by gift, or cooptation : 
and lo KomuJus at firſt inlarged and augracnted 
Kome ; Theſeus, Atbzns ; Alexander Magnus, Alexan- 
dria, ſited at the outlets of Nilus; and Kichard 
the Firſt, London ; by taking all ſuch-ſtrangers into 
the freedome of the City, as had inhabited there 
fur tcn years together. The Emperors were pro- 
fuſc in giving this honvuur. Cicero flouts Caſar, 
for taking whole Nations into the freedome of the 
City; and Antony gave it to all that lived in the 
Roman Empire. Whereupon, as Ulpian witneſ- 
ſcth, Rem? was called Communis Patriz., Popular 
States were more ſparing in this kind; as may be 
deemed by the anſwer of one of the Corimbian Em- 
bafſadors to Alexander : We never gave the free- 
dome of our City (ſaith he) to any man but to 
thy ſelf and. Hercules, And until Zerodotus time, 
the Lacedemonians had never admitted any, but on- 
ly Tiſamenus and his brother. 

The priviledges of this freedome were great ; 
for the Citizens of Kome were held to be Majeſta- 
te plenos, Is the belt man of Galia ( faith Tuth) 
to be compared with the meaneſt Citizen of Rome ? 
And hence came that Law, requiring, that the life 
of a Citizen ſhould not be brought in queſtion, but 
by the general aſſembly of the People. Yerres 
having condemned one Coſſanus, a Koman Citizen 
in Sicilie, Tully urgeth it as a matter unſuffera- 
ble : Facinus eſt (inquit) vinciri Civem Komanum, 
ſcelus verberari, prope parricidium necari, quid dicam 
in crucem 4gi? It 1s a great crime to bind a &g- 
man Citizen, an hainous wickedneſs to beat him, 
little leG then Parricide to kill him; What then 
ſhall I call the hanging of him? with many the 
like examples. es the ility they were 
in, if thcir ſufficiency were anſwerable according- 
ly, to become great in the State ; and conſequeat- 
ly , Commanders of the Empirc. 


CHAP, IV. 
Czar taſteth the affe$ion of the Soldiers. 


Eſar underſtanding of theſe things, 
(} called the Soldiers together, and ac- 

quainted them with all the injuries 
which his Enemies from time to time bad done 
unto bim \ complaining , that Pompey was 
by their pratiice and means, alienated from 
him, and drawn , through envy of bis good 
fortune, to partializs againſt him \, notwith- 
ſtanding. that be bad alwayes affedied his bo- 
nowr, and endeavoured the advancement of bis 
renown and dignity : Lamenting likewiſe the 
precedent which this time had brought into the 
State, that the T! _— — _— be 
oppoſed and ſi e rmes, which for- 
on a6 ap a f Armes, re-eſt abliſh- 
ed, For, Sylla baving ftript the Tribuneſhip 
naked of all rights and prerogatives , yet left 
#t the freedome of oppoſition : But Pompey, 
who would ſeem to reſtore it to the dignity 
from which it was fallen, did take away that 
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power, which was only left unto it. The $t+ 
nate never reſolved of that 46, Thbat the Ma- 
gijtrates ſhould take a courſe for the ſafety of 
the Commonweal, whereby the People were ne- 


ceſſarily ſummoned 10 Armes, but in times of 


pernicious Laws, upon the violence of the Tris 
bunes, and the mutiny and ſeceſſion of the Peo- 


ple, when the Temples and high places of the us 


City were taken and beld againſt the State: 
which diſloyalties of former ages were expiated 
and purged by the fortune and diſaſter of Sa= 
turninus and the Gracchi. But, at this pre» 


ſent, there was no ſuch matter attempted, ſo 


much as in thought ; no Law publiſh:d ;, no 
pradtice with the People, no tumult \ no de 
parture ont of the City, And therefore be ad< 
horted them, that for as much as under bis 
leading and command, for nine years together, 
they bad moſt happily carried th: Government, 


fought many proſperous and vitiorious Battels, 
ſettled all Gallia and Germapy in peace 


they would now, inthe end, take bis honor in- 
to their proteGtion.,, and defend it againſt the 
malice of bis Adverſaries, The Soldiers of 
the Thirteenth Legion which were pore (for 
them only had be called ont in the beginning of 
the Troubles, and the other Legions were not 
as yet come ) cried out inſtantly, That they 
were ready to undertaks bis defence againſt 


ſuch . wrongs, and to keep the Tribunes of the 


People from injury. 


The firſs OBSERV ATION. 


S Publick-weals and Socictics are chiefly ſup- 

ported and maintained by Juſtice!ſo likewiſe, 

ſuch as live in the civil Community of the 
ſame, and enjoy the bencfit of a well qualified Gc- 
vcroment , do take themſelves intercficd in the 
maintenance of Juſtice, and cannot endure the ty- 
ranny of wrongs ; unlels happily (as cvery man is 
partial in his own cauſe) they be the Authors 
thcreof themſelves. The firſt duty of Juſtice , 
Which is, Ne cui quis noceat, That no man 


hurt another; did Ceſar make the theam of hisO- ? 


ration to his Soldicrs; aggravating his particular 
1njurics, by opening and enforcing the malice of 
his Adverſarics : and making the Statc-a party in 
his ſufferings, through the oppreſſion and defa- 
Cing of the Tribuncſhip; which, in times of liber- 
ty and juſt proceeding, was ſacred and inviolable. 
Theſe remonſtrances were apprehended by the 
Soldiers,as matters ſpecially concerning the'r duty; 
holding themſelves cither bound to redreſsthem,or 
otherwilc to be guilty of betraying thcir parents, 
countrey, companions and friends, Some report, 
that one LZelius, a Primipile of Ceſer's Army, ma- 
king anſwer fo this ſpecch , gave aſſurance of the 
ſoldiers good affeftion ; which the reſt approved 
with a general acclamation, Howbcit,the argument 
lay couched in a Sophiſme, pretending Caeſar's 
right, but concluding the ruine of the State, 
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The Second OBSERVATION. 


Econdly we may obſerve, that as diſc rd and 
diſſcnahion , rendriag aſunder the bonds of ci- 
vil community,are the bane of flouriſhing and 
opulcut Citics, and make the greateſt Empires ex- 
amp!es of Mortality : ſo by the ſame rule of dif- 
courle , itis allo true, that the mutual reſpedts of 
well qualliied fricndlhip, are as expedicat , both 
for the faſtning of the joints of a publick State , 
and for ke-ping the particular partsin due tem- 
per and proportion , as either treaſure, of Armies, 
or any other thing required thercynto, Hence it 
is that * Ciceroſaith , that we have as much uſe of 
fri :ndſhip, as of fire and water: and that he that 
ſhould go about to take it from among men , did 
cnicayor (as it were) to take the lun out of the 
heaven ; which by heart, light, and influence, giveth 
life unto the World, And as menarc eminent in 
place and authority > and have uſc of many wheels 
for the motion of their ſeveral occaſions; ſo have 
they the more need of amity and correſpondency , 
to ſecond the multiplicity of their deſires, and to 
put on their bulinciles to their withed cads. 


CHAP, V. 


C far taketh Ariminum, receiveth and anſwereth 
meſſages from Pompey. 


(5 baving ſounded the mints of the 


Souldiers , went direfily with that 

Legion to Ariminum, and there met 
with the Tribunes of th? people that were fled 
unto bim, ſent for th? reſt of the Legions from 
their wintering Camps , and gave order that 
they ſhould fill bim, Thither came young 
L. Czfar , whoſe Father was a Legate mn 
Czfars Camp. And after ſome ſpeech of 
the occaſion of his coming , acquainted Czfar 
that Pompey had given bim a meſſage in 
charge to be delivered unto him: which was , 
that be deſired to clear bimſelf to Czar , leſt 
be might peradventure take thoſe things to be 
done in ſcorn of bim , which were commanded 
only for th2 ſervice of the State , the good where+ 
of hs always preferred before any private re- 
ſpe : and that Czfar likewiſe was tied in ho- 
wor to lay aſide bis indignation and affe@ion 
for the Commonwealths ſake, and not to be 
ſo tranſported with anger and diſdain of bis 
Adverſaries, as be ſeemed to be, leſt in beping 
#» be avenged of them , be ſhould burt the 
lick,weal of bis Countrey. He added ſome- 
what more of the ſame ſubjef , together with 
excuſes on Pompeys behalf. Almoſt the ſclf- 
Same diſcourſe , and of the ſelf-ſame things , 
Roſcius the Pretor dealt with Czlar, and 
faid that be had received them in charge from 
Pompey. Which although thy ſeemed no way 
to ſatisfie or remove the injuries and wrongs 


gaining the ſame, that contr 


ſtill retained about the City 
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complained of yet having yot fit mtti;by whort 
rs guar he ied m7 b: 4 to 
Pompey , be prayzd themt both , for that they 
bad brought unto bim what Pompey required, 
they would not think, it much to return bis de- 


fires to Pompey, if bappily with ſo little la- 


bor they might accord ſo great a diffete nces , 
and free all Italy from fear and danger That 
be bad ever beld the dignity of the Common- 
weal in bigh regard , yy then bis own 
life, He grieved mach that a benefit given 
bim by the people of Rome, ſhould be ſpightfoe- 
ly wrifted from bim by bis adverſaries ; that 


fix months of his government were to be cut off, 


and ſo be to be called boms to the City: not- 
withft anding the people bad commanded at the 
laſt Creation of Magiftrates, that there ſhould 
regard be bad of bim, although abſent. Never- 


theleſs, for th: Commonwealths ſaks bs could 


be con'ent to undergo the loſs of that bonor. 
And baving writ to the Senate , that all met 
might quit th:ir Armies , be was ſo far from 
wiſe a levy was 
thereupon made throughout a Italy x andthe 
two Legions which were drawn from bim un- 
der a pretence of the Parthian War , were 
which was lik;- 
wiſe in Arms, And to what tended al this, 
but bis dejtrudtion? and yet notwithſtanding 
be was content to condeſcend to all things, and 
to endure all inconveniences for ths cauſe of ths 
publick, weal, Let Pompey go to bis Go= 
vernment and Provinces z let both the Armies 
be diſcharged ; let all men in Italy lay down 
their Arms, let the City be freed of fear ; let 
the aflemblies of the people be left to their an- 
tient liberty, and tbe bole Government of »be 
State remitted to the Senate and people of 
Rome: For the better accomp liſhment where- 
of, under well-adviſed ayd ſecurt conditions, 
l:t an oath be taken for due keeping of the 
ſame , or otherwiſe, let Pompey a Weae 
rer unto bim , or ſuffer Czfar to come nearer 
to bim , that theſe controverſies might bappily 
receive an end by conference, 

Roſcius having this meſſuage , went to Ca» 
pua , accompanied with L. Czfat , where 
finding the Conſuls and Pompey, be delive. 


red unto them Czſars propoſitions. They ba= Th 


ving conſulted of the matter, made an anſwer 
in writing, and returned it by 


return into Gallia, quit Ariminum , and diſ- 
miſs bis Army, which if bs did , Pompey 
world then go into Spain: inthe mean time , 
until aſſurance were given that Cziar would 
perform as much as be promiſed, the i 


? 
w7 


them to Cp+ ep 
ſar, whereof this was the effei ; that beſhould 
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ond Pompey would uot forbear to levy Soul- 
diers, The condition was too unequal, to re« 
quir? Czar to leave Ariminum, and to re+ 
turn into bis Province, and Pompey to hold 
Provinces and Legions belonging to otber men, 
to bave Czar diſmiſs bis Army, and be to 
raiſe new Troops : to promiſe ſimply to go to 
bis Government , but to aſſign 10 day for bis 
departure : inſomuch, that if be had not gone 
watil Czſars tim? of Government bad ay 
red ,. b{ could uot bave been blamed for falſy- 
fying his promiſe. But foraſmuch as they ap- 
pointed no time for a conference, nor made any 
ſhew of coming nearer , there could no bope be 
congeived of peace. 


Th: Firs OBSERVATION, 


Afar lying at Ravenna, within his Govern- 
ment of Galiz, and underſtanding how mat- 
ters paſt at Rom? » according as Plutarch re- 

porteth,commanded divers of his Centurions to go 
before to Ariminum, Without any other Armor 
then their Swords, and to poſſes themſelves there - 
of, with as little tumult as they could. And then 
teaving the Troops about him to be commanded by 

us , hecontinucda whole day together in 
publick fight of all Men , to behold the fencing of 
the Sword-players. At night he bathed his body , 
and then kept company with ſuch as he had bidden 
to ſupper ; and aftcr a while roſe from the table, 
wiſhing every Man to keep his place, for he would 
inſtantly come again, Howbcit, baving ſecretly 
commanded ſome of his followers to attend him, 
in ſuch a manner as might give leaſt ſuſpition, he 
himſelf took a Coach which he had hired , and ma- 
king thew of going a contrary way , turned ſud- 
denly towards Ariminum. hen he came to the 
little River Aubicon , which divided his Govern- 
ment from the reſt of 7zaly , he ſtoud confounded 
through remorſe of his deſperate defign , and wiſt 
not whether it were better to return or go on, 
but in the end, laying aſide all doubtful cogitations, 
he reſolved upon a deſperate Adage , importing as 
much as Fall back, falldge: and paſting over the 
River , never ſtayd running with his coach , until 
he came within the City of Ariminum ; where he 
met Curioand Amonijus , Tribunes of the people , 
and ſhewed them to the Souldiers, as they were 
driven to fly out of Rome , diſguiſed like flaves in 
a Carriers cart, 

It is aid, that the night before he paſſed over 
this River, he dreamed that he lay with his Mo- 
ther in an unnatural ſenſe , but of that he himſelf 
maketh no mention. This City of Arimizum, is now 
called Rimini , and ſtandeth in Romania , upon the 
Adriatick Sea, in the Popes Dominion, The Ri- 
ver” Rubicon was anciently the bounds of Gallie , 


. over which Auguſtus canſcd a fair bridge tobe built 
© with this inſcription; 


aSSu. MANDATUu-VE. P. R. COS, 


- IMP. VILI. TIRO. COMMILITO. MA- 


NIPULARIS-VE. CENT. TURME. VE, 
LEGIONAREVE.ARMAT.QUISQUIS. 


| OI 


ES. HIC. SISTITO. VEXILLUM. SI- 
NITO.NEC. CITRA. HUNC. AMNEM. 
RUBICONEM. DUCTUM. COMMEA- 
TUM. EXERCITUM-VE. TRADUCI- 
TO. SI. QUIS. HuJUSCEJuSSIONIS. 
ERGO. ADVERSUS. FECIT.FECERIT= 
VE. ADJUDICATUS. ESTO. HOSTIS. 
P.R. AC, ST. CONTRA.PATRIAM. AR- 
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TES.E. PE! NETRALIBUS.ASPORTA- 
VERIT. SANCIO. PLEBISCI. SENA- 
TuS-VE. CONSULT. ULTRA. HOS. 
FINES. ARMA. PROFERRE. LICEAT. 
NEMINI. S$.P.Q.R. 


The ſubſtance whereof is; that it ſhould be un- 
lawful for any man to come over the ſaid River 
armed, under penalty of being adjudged ar: Enemy 
to the Commonwealth,and an invader of his own 
Countrey, 


The Second OBSERV ATION. 


F this manner of proceeding be brought into 
dilpure, aud the reaſon required why Caſar 
kept not himſclf in the Province of Gallis 

where he might haye held his Government , ac- 
cording to his own deſire , or otherwiſ: have 
drawn his acycrſarics to buckle with the ſtrength 
of tholc conquering Legions, an4 ſo brought the 
buſincls toa ſhort end , with as great probability 
of good luccels, as by any hazard of undertaking, 
It is to be underſtood , that in caſes of this nature, 
which ſcldome admit any treaty of accord , he that 
ftriketh firſt , and hath the advantage of the fure- 
hand , is well entred into the way of vidtory.For 
the rule is of old, thatif an Enemy hath a deſign 
inhand , itis far more ſaf: to begin firſt , and by 
way of prevention to give the onſet on him , ra- 
ther then to ſhew arcadineſs of reſiſting his affaults. 
Fer if blows (of neceſſity) muſt be way-makers to 
peace , it werea miſtaking to be cither wanting 
or behind hand therein ; beſides the gain which at- 
tendcth this advantage. For he that ſtands affet- 
edto deny what is juſt, and of right due, doth 
nevertheleſs grant all things which the ſword re- 
 >"—"—_p and will nct ſtick to ſupply all unjuſt re- 
uſals, with as great an ovcr-plus of what may 
be demanded, For which cauſe Caſarſtaid not the 
coming of his whole Army, but began with thoſe 
forces which were ready at hand: and fo pre- 
venting all intendments, he put hisadverſarics to 
ſuch a ſtreight , that they quitted /raly for fear, 
and left Rome (with whaticever was ſacred or pro- 
cious therein) to the mercy of them whom they 
had ad judgeed cnemics to their Country, 


CHAP, VI, 
Czfar taketh divers Municipal Towns, 


EF: which regard , he ſ*ut M. Antoni- 


us with five Cohorts to Aretium : but 

he himſelf ftayed at Ariminum with 

two Legions , and there intended to inrol new 
Troops, 
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Troops , and with ſeveral Coborts took Piſau- 
rum , Fanum, and Ancona. In the mean 
while bein» advertiſed that Thermus the 
Pretor did bold Tignium with five Coborts , 
and fortified th? place , and that all the In- 
habitants were well inclined towards hin \, be 
ſent Curio thither with three Coborts, which 
he had at Piſaurum and Ariminum. Uport 
notice of whoſe coming, Thermus ( doubting 
of the affeftion of the Town) drew his Co- 
borts forth of the City, and fled, The Soul. 
diers by the way went from him, and repai- 
red homeward. Curio was there received 
with the preat contentment and ſatisfatiion of 
all men. Upon motice whereof , Cxfar con- 
ceiving hope of the favorable affeftions of the 
Municipal Towns , brought the cohorts of the 
thirteenth Legion out of their Garriſons , and 
marched towards Auximum3 a Town held 
by Actius , with certain cohorts which be had 
brought thither with him, who having ſent out 
divers Senators , made a levy of men throngh- 
out all the Countrey of Picenum. 

Czſars coming being known,the Decuriones 
of Auximum repaired to Actius Varus, ac- 
companied with great Troops of people , and 
told bim , that the matter concerned not bim at 
all, for neither themſelves, nor the reſt of the 
Municipal Towns, would ſhut their gates 
againſt ſuch a Commander as Czſar was, that 
by great and worthy ſervice had ſo well deſer- 
ved of the Commonwealth: and therefore ad- 
viſed him to conſider what might enſue thereof, 
and the danger which might befall bim in par- 
ticular, Varus being throughly wakened at 
this warning, drew ont th: Garriſon which he 
had brought in , and ſo fled away: and be- 
ing overtaken by a few of Czſars firſt Troops, 
was compelled to make a ſtand, and there gi- 
ving battel , was forſaken of his Men, Some 
of the Souldiers went home , and the reſt came 
to Czſar. Amongſt them was taken L. Pu- 
pius , Centurion of a Primipile order , which 
place be bad formerly held in Pompeys Army. 
Czſar commended Atius ſouldiers ; ſent Pu- 
pius away 3 gave thanks tothem of Auxi- 
mum, 4nd aſſured them of a mindfull ackhnow- 
ledgment on his behalf for this ſervice, 


The firſt OBSERVATION. 


Mongſt other things which ſerve eeFnable 
A our judgments , and do make men wiſe to 
good fortun* , that which is gathered from 
fimilirude or likeneſs of quality , isnot the unſureſt 
ground of our diſcourſe, but oftentimes giveth 
more light to guide our paſſage through the doubt- 
fulneſs of great enterpriſes , then any other help of 
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reaſon. For he that will attend an overture from 
every particular, and tarry for circumltances to 
accompliſh all his purpoſes, and make no uſe of in- 
ſtances to better hisadvantage , ſhall never wade 
far in buſineſſes of moment, nor atchicve that 
which he defireth, which Ceſar well obſerves : for 
upon the accidental diſcovery of the diſpoſition. of 
one Town , he thereby took occaſion to make trial 
how the reſt ſtood affefted ; and cither found them 
or made them anſwerable ta his hopes. 

Concerning theſe places taken by Caeſer , it is to 
be underſtood , that Piſaurum is fited on the Adri- 
atick, ſea, and belongeth to the Dutchy of Urbine , 
a Town famous of old , by reaſon of the prodigi- 
ous opening of the carth, and ſwallowing up the 
Inhabitants b:forc the batrel of Atium, ſome few 
years after it was thus taken by Caſar, 

Fanum was ſo called of a fair Temple which was 
there built to fortune. Tacit. Annal, 10. Exerci- 
tus Veſpaſcani ad Fanum Fortune iter ſtis; The Army 
of Yeſpaſsan made a halt at the Temple of Fortune. 
It isa ſmall Town on the ſame ſea, and belonging 
to the Pope. | 

Ancona is a famous Town upon the Adriatick ſea, 
ſited upon a bow-like promontory , which taketh 
in the ſea between two fore-lands; and ſo maketh 
one of the faireſt Havens of all 7taly, as well for 
largeneſs as for ſafety. From whence riſcth that 
common ſaying , expreſſing the rareneſsand fingu- 
larity of three things , Unus Petrus in Koma, one 
Peter in Kome , noting the beauty of Saint Peters 
Church, Una Turris in Cremona; One Tower in 
Cremona; the excellent workmanſhip of a Steeple 
there, and uns Portus in Ancona s one haven in 
Ancons ; which is this Haven. The Emperor Tra- 
jan, to give it more ſhelter , and to keep it from 
the fury of the wind , raiſed the top of the Pro- 
montory in faſhion of a half Moon, with a Mount 
made of great Marble ſtones, and made it Theatre- 
wiſe, withdeſcents and degreesto goto the ſea , 
together with an Ark triumphal in memory there- 
of. The Town is now under the Pope, 


The Second O BSERVATION. 


His word Decurio hath a double underſtand- 

| ing, for Romulus having three thouſand foot 
and three hundred horſe, divided them into 

three Tribes, and every Tribe into ten Curies , 
containinga hundred footmen and ten horſem*n, 
Whereby Marcellinus concludeth, that Decuriones 
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bantur 3 they were called Decurions and Centuri- 
ons from the number they commanded in the wars, 
But Yegetius is more particular inthis point, A 
Company of footmen (faith he) was called a Cen- 
tury or Maniple: anda Troop of Horſe was called 
Turma of Ter-denos, Coutaining thirty men, whexe- 
of the Captain was named Decurio. In which ſenſe 
Ceſar ſpeaketh ; Exres per fugitivos L. _Amilli De- 
curionis equitum Gallorum boſttbus nunciatur: This 
buſineſs was bewraycd to the Enemy by the fugi- 
tives of L. . Xmilius a Decurion of the French 
horſe. But in this place it hath another figniticati- 
on ; for the Romans when they ſent any Citizens to 
people and inhabit a place, chogſe out every tenth 
Man , ſuch as were found moſt able , and of beſt 
ſutkciency to make and eſtabliſh a publick Council , 
whom they called Decurjones , accordingas Pompo- 
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nius and other Civilians underſtand it, So that 
theſe Decurienes were the Senate of that place. 


CHAP, VIL 


Lentulus flyeth in great fear out of Rome. Celar 
cometh to Cortinium. | 


He*ſe things being repertsd at Rome , 

f the Ciry was ſuddenly ſtruck, into 
ſuch a Terror , that when Lentulus 

the Conſul came to open the Treaſury , to de- 
liver out Money to Pompey , according to the 
Afi of Senate , he fled out of the City, and 
left the inner chamber of the Treaſury open. 
For it was reported ( although untruly) that 
Czlar was near approaching , and that his 
Cavalery was hard at hand. Marcellus, the 
other Conſul , together with moſt of the other 
Magiſtrates , followed after. Pompey de- 
parting the day before , was gone to thoſe le- 
gions which be had taken from Czar, and bad 
left in Apulia to winter, In the mean while 
the inrolment of ſouldiers ceaſed within the 
City. No place ſeemed ſecure between that 
and Capua, There they began firſt to aſſem- 
ble and aſſure themſelves \ impreſting ſor ſoul- 
diers ſuch as by Julius law were ſent thither 
to inhabit. And the Fencers which were there 
trained and exerciſed by Czſar, for the enter- 
tainment of the people of Rome, were by Len- 
tulus brought out , ſet at liberty , mounted 
rpon horſes, and commanded to follow him. 
But afterwards , upon advice of bis friends, 
(every mans judgment diſallowing thereof) he 
diſperſed them here \and there througbout 
Campania, for their better ſafety and keeping. 
Czſar diſlodging from Auximum,march- 


ed throughout all the Countrey of Picenum,ond | 
was .mojt willingly received by all the Pre-' 


fefinres of thoſe Regions , and relieved with all 
aeceſſaries which his Souldiers ſtood in need 
of: Inſfomuch, as Commiſſioners were ſent 
nts bim from Cingulum, a Town which La- 
bienus had founded,and built from the ground 
at his owa cbarges , promiſing to obey whatſo- 
ever he commanded. Wherenpon be required 
Souldiers, and they ſent him accordingly. In 


the mean time the twelfth Legion overtook, 


Czſar 3 and with theſe two he marched di- 
realy to Aſculum , « Town which Lentulus 
Spinther held with ten Coborts : who under- 
ftanding of Czfars —_— left the place , 
and Ibouring to carry the Troops with bim was 
forſaken by the greateſt part of the Souldiers : 
and ſo marching with a few , happened by 
chance upon Vibullius Rufus , ſent of purpoſe 
by Pompey into the Country of Picenum , to 
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' give the like ſcope to 


confirm and ſettle the people, Vibullius be« 
ing advertiſed how matters went there , took, 
the ſouldiers, aud ſo diſmiſſed him of bis 
charge : gathering likewiſe from the confining 
Regions, what Coborts b? could get from 
Pompeys furmer inrolments ; yrs , amongſt 
others , entertained Ulcilles Hirus , flying 
with ſix coborts out of Camerinum . whereof 
be had the keeping, Theſe being all put to- 
| men , made thirteen Coborts ;, with which 


long marches he made towards Domitius © 


Enobarbus, who was at Corfinium, telling 
bim that Czar was at hand with two Legions. 
Domitius had raiſed twenty Coborts out of 
Albania, Marſia , and Pelignia , adjacent 
Conntries, Aſculum bring taken in, and 
Lentulus driven out , Czſar made inquiry 
after the Souldiers that had left Lentulus, 
and commanded them to be inrolled for bim. 
And after one days aboad, for the proviſion 
of Corn , he marched towards Corftinium. 
Vpon bis approach thither , Domitius ſent 
five Coborts out of the Town , to break, down 
the bridge of the River, which was about 
three miles off. The vantguard of Czſars Ar- 
my incountering with Domitius ſouldiers , 
drave them from the bridge , and forced them 
to retreat into the Town : whereby Czar paſt 
over his Legions , made a ſtand before the 
Town, and incemped himſelf under the walls, 


The firſt OBSERVATION. 


is well obſerved by Guicciardine , That Inſo- 
lency and Timidity are never fund aſunder, 
but do always accompany one other in the ſame 


; ſubject : for the mind being the centre of all ſuch 


motions , duth according to every Mans nature , 
m5 bo of germane , and 

extend them both to an cquidiſtant circumference : 
as if Courage ſhall happen to dilate it ſelf toIn- 
ſolency , then is Doubtfulneſs in like mann er inlar- 
ged to Cowardice ; and will imbaſe Mens thoughts 
as low , as they did riſe in height by iniulting, For 
which cauſe it 1s adviſed by ſuch as treat of Mora» 
lity , that Men be well wary in admitting dilation 
of paſſiors, or inſuffering them to flic out beyoad 
the compals of Reaſon, which containcth the mca- 
ſure of Aquability , commended by Cicero , to be 
obſerved thruughout the whole courſe of mans 
life. Lenulus the Conſul may be an inſtance of 
this weakneſs, and lcarn others moderat jon by 
ſhunning his intemperancy, For in queſtion of 
qualifying the rage of theſe broils , and ſorting of 
things to a peaceable end , his arrogancy was in- 
compgt'ible with terms of agreement , and ovcr- 
ſway@the Senate with heedleſs impetuoſity. And 
again , when his —— Con(ular gravity 
ſhould have ſetled the diſtrated Commons , and 
made good his firſt reſolution , his over-haſty fly- 
ing out of the City did rather induce the people 
to believe,that there was no ſafety within thoſe wals 
not for ſo ſmall a time as might ſcrve to have ſhut 
the 
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the Treaſury at his heels ; and fo he became as ab- 
z<ct, as before he {hewed himſelf inſolent, 

Concerning theſe words( Aperto ſanitiore Arario; 
readered, the inner Chamber of the Treaſury left 
opca) it is to be noted, that Areaium was theit 
publick Treaſury ; and, by the appointment of YVa- 
lerius Publicola, was made within the” Temple of 
Saturn: wh:recof divers man make divers conjett» 
ures. Macrobius laith, that as long as Saturn con- 
tinued in #raly , there was no theft committed in 
all the Country : and therefore his Temple was 
thought the ſafcft place to keep money in, Plu- 
tarch think<th rather, that the making of the Trea- 
ſury in that place , did allude to the integrity of 
the time wherein Saturnreigned ; for Avarice and 
Deccit was not thin known them. S. Cy- 
prien is of an opinion, that Sazurs firfl ht Italy 
the uſc and Coinage of Money 3 and th:refore they 
gave the keeping thereof to his Deity. Howſoc- 
yer, it is manif:Þ, that not only the publick Tr-a- 
fare was there kept, but alfo their Records , 
Charts, Ordinances and Edidts: together with ſuch 
Books as were, for their immcaſurable greatnck, 
called Libri Elephantini ; containing all their Acts 
of Scnate, and Decds of Armes atchicved by the 
Command -rs abroad, as alſo their military Enſigns 
which they fetched alwaycs from thence when 
they went zato the Ficld : and there likewiſe did 
ſuch adors as came to Rome cnregiſter their 
names, as Plutarch affirmeth, 

It was called ./Zrarium of Xs, ſignifying Braſs; 
for that the firſt Mon-y, uſed by the Romans, was of 
that metal, uncil the year of Rome 485, as Pliny 
witneſſcth; when they began firit to coin picces of 
Silyezr marked with the Letter X, whereof they 
took the app:llation of Denarium, as valuing Ten 
aſſes of Braſs , which before they uſed for their 
Coin; and every of the ſaid «ſes weighed 12 oun- 
ces, Touching th:ir order, obſerved in their 
Treaſury, for their diſpoſing and laying up of their 
Moncys, we muſt underſtand, that, as Bodies Poli-, 
tick, require neceſſary and ordinaty Treaſure, to 
be imployed in ſuch manner, as may beſt concur 
with the publick honour and weal of *he fame; 
ſo there mult be ſpecial care to provide againſt un- 
uſual and extraordinary caſualties, which are not 
removed but by ſpeedy and eFeCftual remedies. 
According to which providence the Romans di'po- 
ſed of their. Treaſure , and took the twentieth 
part of their reccit , which they called Aurum' 
viceſimarium , and reſerveg it apart in an inner 
Chamber; where it lay fo wa that ie, 
was a Capital Crime to touch it, but in extream 
and deſperate neceſſity : as in time of War with 
the Galles, or in a ſedition and tumult of the Pec- 
ple. Livie affirmeth as much, where he ſaith, Ce- 
tera expedientibus que ad bellung opus erant conſulibus, 
aurum viceſanarium, quod in ſaniHigre Arario ad ulti- 
mos eaſus ſervaretir, promi placuit ; prompra ad qua- 
tuor millia pondo Auri. The Conſuls furniſhing all 
other things ncedful for the War, it was reſolved, 
that the vice{imary Gold ſhould be brought forth 
and employed : which ſaid Gold. was reſerved in 
the inner Treaſury, till ſuch time as affaires hap- 
pened to be ina deſperate condition. According» 
ly, there way 4900 pound of Gold taken out. 
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The facoud OBSERVATION. 


Lich as affect Oſkees and Dienitics in a State, 

muſt ever bave means to court Sever aignty,acs 

cording as may belt ite with hor Politia,cirher 
as ſhe is eſpouſed to a Monarch, ar tft in truit to 
a maltitude. Hence jt was, that the Romans, te 
gain the favour of the People, and tomake way for 
cheir own ends, were very ſumptuous in ſet» 
ting forth ſhews and ſpeRacies, of divers forts 
and faſhions ; and-{pecially of Gladiators or Fea- 
cers, as beſt fitting a pw diſpoſition, and more 
pleaſing than others of any kind. Equidem (faith 
Tully) exiſtimo, nullum tempus effſe frequentioris yos 
puli, quam illnd Gladiaterum, neque concionis ullius, 
negue vero ullonum Comitiornns ; 1 verily beli-ve, that 
there is at no time a greater concourſe of people, 
then is at the fencing ; neither at an Ora» 
tion, nor at an Al: of the State, And, in anos 
ther place; 14 aitem ſpeiteculi genus eras, quod om- 
ui frequentia , ay omni bominum genere celebra- 
tur , quo multitudo maxim: deletatur ; That is z 
kind of ſhew, which is ceicbrat:d with the 
flocking together of all forts of peopl-; it being a 
thing the multitude are extremely delighted 
with. 

Their manner was, to k-ep great numbers of 
theſe Fencers, in ſome convenient and healthful 
Towns of Jtaly, as at Ravemia, and Capuz ( which 
were as Seminarics of theſe People) an there to 
train them up in the feat of Fencing , until they 
had occaſion to uſe them in their $ , Cis 
ther at their Tr,umphal Entries into the City upon 
their Viftories , or'at the Funeral 'Solem-ity of 
ſome perlonage of memory, or otherwile at theie 
Feaſts aud Jollitics, 


; exhilarare viris convivia cede 
os olim, & miſcere epulis ſpetacula dirs. 


The death of men made mirth at Fea%of old, 
. And banquets then were grac'd with Fencers 
| bo 


ld.. 
They fought commonly man to man, at all advan- 
tag®; and were ſeldome excuſed, tatil one of the 
two lay dead upon the place. N-ither was he then 
quitted that had ſlain his Companion, but ſtood 
llable to undertake another, and ſo a third, until 
he had foiled fix or ſeven Combatants. And, if 
his hap were to prevail ſo often, he was then ho-' 
noured with a Garland , wound about with Ri- 
bands of Wool, which they called Lemniſci, and 
received of the Prztor a great knotted faffe, cal-, 
led Kudis; which he aft:rward carried about with” 
him as an —_ of liberty. Th-ſe bloody ſpefta- 
cles continued unto the time of. Conſtantine the 
Great, and were by him prohibiccd , as likewiſe 
alſo by Arcadius and Honorits ; and utt-rly aboliſh- 
ed afrer the Reign of Theoderick, King of the 
Gothes, Let him that would look further into 
the faſhion of thee Shewes, read what Za 
hath written concerning the fame, That which I 
obſerve hercin, is, the yſe which the State made 
hereof : for , howſoever thefe fights and ſolem- 
nitics were ſet forth for the compaſling of private 
ends; yet nevertheleſs, the Common-vveal drevvy. 
benefit from the ſame. For a multitud=- being. 
of a fickle and mytabl> nature, are no vvay ſo, 
yvcll ſcrled yvith contentinent of the time, or kept 
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from novelties and innovations, as with publick 
ſhews and cntertainmens ; , which are as ſtaics to 
their affections; that they ſwerve not from the go- 
yernment, by which they live in Civil Colociati- 
ofi, So we read how the Grecians inſtituted, as 
lar cntertainments, their Olympian, Nemean, 
Iſtbmian, and Pythian Games 3 The Komans , their 
Apollinary, Secular, Gladiatory, and Hunting ſhews, 
with Tragedies and Comedies : and all for the fatis- 
faction of the People, Wherein, howſoever the 
Grecians ſcem more judicious, for inventing ſuch 
Games, as might both exerciſe and entertain the 
People; yct the s failed not of the endaim- 
ed at in theſe cles, which was, to inure them 
to blood and ſlaughter, and to make them dread- 
Ick in caſes of horrour, 
. But, tolcave all ſhews of this nature, as cither 
too little for earneſt, or too much for paſs-time z 
it ſhall ſuffice to note, that theſe publick cnter- 
tainments are-ſo far expedient, as they conſiſt of 
pl:aſure and comelineſs : for, as their chicfeſt end 
is, to plcaſure.and- content the People ; ſo their 
manner muſt be directed by lawfulneſs and hone- 
ty. In which reſpe&, a Tragedy is more com- 
mendable then a Comedy ; for as much as few co» 
mical arguments do ſympathize with honeſty, 


The third OBSERVATION. 


FT"O be great, andof a large papain, doth 
* | not take away caſualtics of inconvenience ; 

nor can it give a priviledge, to free things 
from diſtemperature: Tall men are as ſubject to 
Fevers, as others of leſſer ſtature ; and great Em- 
pires as caſfily diſturbcd , as the States of petty 


. Princes. 


Lucan, 
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querere ar- 
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| her Confines, but in the condition 0 
was not truſted as able to give her own people 


' amuſed upon an a 


O faciles dare ſumma Deos, eademque teri, 
Difficiles ! 


O gods, eafie to grant, but to preſerve 
Youz gifts, as bard! 


It is cafier to attdiw the end of high deſires, then 
to keep it being got. :. and better is the aſlarance of 
ſeeking, then of polleſſing. The KomanPeople; that 
had over-awed the World with Armes, and left 
no Kingdome unfoiled with the fear of their Le- 
gions , wer: as much diſmayed at a Subjects dis- 
yalty, as was _ for a mcan <tate to be 

ce of any danger, And,that 

City, which ſuffered no Encmy to __oe near 
] a Captive, 


=»=--ſic turba per Urbem 

Pracipiti lymphata - gradu, velut unica rebus 
Spes foret lis patrios excedere muros, 
Inconſulta ruit,----- 


-----So through the ſtreets, 
With headlong madneſs ran the multitude, 
As if their caſe no other hope had left 
Of ſafety, then to quit their Native Walls, 


- The advantage is, that Kingdomes of great com- 
' mand, have 


great helps, in caſes of diſturbance ; 
but are otherwiſe as ſubject to apprehenſions of dis 
ſtruſt, as thoſe of lefler power to relilt, | 


oo. «<< S& 
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Obſervations upon CASARS 


appointed Curio to command it, 


CHAP, VIIL 


Czſar goeth on with the Siege of Corfinium , and 
taketh it. 


Omitius being thus ingaged, ſent out 

shilful men of the Country , with 

promiſe of great reward, tocarry Let- 
ters to Pompey, intreating and praying, that 
he would come and relieve him, for Czfar, 
by reaſon of the fireightneſs of the paſſages, 
might, with two Armies , be eaſily ſhnt up: 
which opportunity , if be neglefied, bimſelf , 
with above Thirty Coberts of Soldiers, beſides 
a great number of Senatours and Roman 
Knights, were in danger of runuing a bard 
fortune. In the mean time, be exborted bis 
men to courage and reſolution ; plac'd bis 
* Artillery onthe Walls , aſſigned every man 
bis quarter to be made good \, promiſed , in 
publick, Aſſembly of the Soldiers, four Acres 
apiece to each man out of bis own Lands and 
Poſſeſſions, and the like rateable parts to the 
Centurions and Evocatic Mean-while , it 
was told Czxſar, that the inbabitants of Sul- 
mo, a Town Miſtant ſeven miles from Corti» 
nium, were deſirous to receive his Commands, 
but that they were reſtrained by Q. Lucreti- 
us 4 Senatour, and Atius Pclignus , that 
kept the Town with a Garriſon of ſeven Co- 
borts., Whereupon he ſent thither M. Anto- 
nius, with five Cohorts of the Seventh Legion: 
whoſe Enſigns were no ſooner diſcovered by 
thoſe of the Town, but the Gates were open- 
ed, and the inhabitants and ſoldiers came all 
out, to gratulate and welcome Antonius. Lu- 
cretius and Atius conveighed themſelves over 
the wall, Adtius being takzn and brought to 
Antony, defired to be ſent to Czfar. Anto- 
nius returning the ſame day, brought Actius 
and the Soldiers that were fouud in Sulmo, to 
Czſarz whom be took to bis Army, and ſent 
Actius away in ſafety. 


Czſar, the three firſt dayesr, made great 
Works to Fortifie his Camp, cauſed ſtore of 
Corn to be brought from the Towns next about 
him ; and there determined to ſtay the coming 
of the reſt of bis Forces. Within the ſpace of 
thoſe three dayes the Eighth Legion came unto 
bim, with 22 Coborts newly inroled in Gal- 
lia, together with three hundred Horſe, which 
the King of Noricum had ſent unto him. Up- 
01 the arrival of which Forces, he made a ſe 
cond Camp on the other ſide of the Town, and 
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the time was ſpent in compaſſing the Town 
with a Rampier , and with Caſtles. The 
greateſt part of which work being finiſhed, it 
chanced, at the ſame time, that ſuch as were? 
ſent to Pompey returned, The Letters be- 
ing read, Domitius diſſembling the truth, 
gave out in the Councel of War, that Pom- 
pey would come ſpeedily to ſuccour them : 
and therefore wiſhed, that no man ſhould be 
diſmayed, but to prepare ſuch things as were 
of uſe for the defence of the Town. But be 
bimſelf conferring ſecretly with ſome of bis fa- 
miliar friends , conſulted how bh: might eſ- 
cape away. But, for as much as bu looks 
agreed not with his words , and that bis car- 
riage ſeemed more troubled and timorous 
then uſual , and likewiſe his ſecret conferen» 
ces with his friends were more then ordina- 
ry, as alſo by bis avoiding of publick, Conn- 
ſels and Aſſimblizs as much as be could, the 
matter could be no longer diſſembled, For 
Pompey had writ back, that he would not ba- 
zard the cauſe, by drawing it into ſuch terms 
of extremity : neither was Domitius engaged 
in the keeping of Corfinium by his advice or 
conſent : and therefore , if by auy means be 
could, be ſhould quit the place, and bring the 
Forces unto him. But , ths ſiege was fo 
ftreight, and the Works did ſo begird the 
Town, that there was no hope of effedting its 
Domitius purpoſe being known abroad, the 
ſoldiers within the Town, about the beginning 
of the evening , forſook, their ſtations , and 
drew themſelves apart; and thereupon bad 
conference with the Tribunes of the ſoldiers 
and Centurions , to this effet, That they 
were beſieged by Czſar . whoſe Works and 
Fortifications were almoſt finiſhed z their Ge- 
aeral Domitius ( in hope and confidence of 
whom they were ingaged in that place ) ſet+ 
ting aſide all matters whatſoever , was be- 
thinking bimſelf bow he might eſcape aud fly 
away : and, in regard thereof, they were not 
to negle&} th:ir own ſafety. The Maſi, at 
firſt, began to differ from the reſt upon that 
point, and poſſeſt themſelves of that part of the 
Town, which ſeemed to be ſtrongeſt : and ſuch 
a diſſenſion thereby grew amongſt them, that 
they bad almoſt gone to blowes, Howbeit , 


underſtanding a while after ( by Meſſengers 
which paſt to and fro between them) of Do- 
mitius purpoſe to flis away, whereof formerly 
they were ignorant z they agreed together, and 
with one conſent brought Domitius owt into 
open publick,, and ſent ſome to C#(ar, to let 
bins know, they were ready to open the Gates, 
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to receive his Commandements, and to deliver 
Domitius alive into bis hands. ' Upon ad- 
vertiſement whereof ( albeit Cxfar found it 
a matter of great conſequence , to gain the 
Town with as much ſpeed as be could, and to 
take the ſoldiers into bis Camp, leaſt either 
by large promiſes and gifts, or by emtertain= 
ing otber purpoſes, or otherwiſe Far? falſe 
bruits, or deviſed meſſages , their mindes 
might happily be altered, as oftentimes in the 
courſe of War, great and eminent chances and 
alterations do happen in a ſmall moment of 
time z yet, for that be feared, leaſt the night- 
time might give occaſion to the Soldiers, upon 
their entrance, to ſack and pilfer the Town, 
he commending thoſe that came unto him, ſeut 
them back, again, and willed, that the Gates 
and the Walles ſhould be kept with 2 good 
guard, He bimſelf diſpoſed the Soldiers up- 
on the Work, which bs had begun not by cer= 
tain ſpaces and diſt antes, as be bal acculom- 
ed in former times, but by continu21 watches 
aud ſtations, one touching another round a- 
bout all the Fortifications. Moreover, be ſent 
the Tribunts and Captains of the Horſe a+ 
bont, and willed them to bave a care , that 
there might be no eruptions or ſallies, and 
that they ſhould look to the private ſlippings 
out of particular men. Neither was there any 
man ſo heavy or dull, that ſuffered bis eyes to 
be ſhut that night : for, ſo great was the ex- 
petlation of what would enſue, that no man 
thought of any other thing, then of what woul4 
happen to the Corfinians , to Domitius, to 
Lentulus and the reſt. About the fourth 
Watch of the night, Lentulus Spinther ſþake 
from the Wall to our Soldiers that bad the 
watch, and ſignified, that be would willingly 
bave leave to come to Cz\ar. Which 'being 
granted, be was ſent ont of the Toxon, attend. 
ed with ſome of Domitius his Soldiers , who 
left him not until be came within ſight of Cz 
far. With him be dealt concerning bis life, 
and prayed bim to pardon bim , put bim in 
mi their former familiarity, acknows 
ledged the favours received from C#far, 
which were very great, namely , that by his 
means, be was choſen into the Colledge f 
Prieſts, that upon the going out of bis Pretor« 
ſhip, he obtained the Province of Spain, and 
in his ſuit to be Conſul, be was much aſſiſted 
by bim. 


Czſar, interrupting bis Speech, told bim, 
That he came not from his Government to burt 
any man z but to defend bimſelf from the inju- 
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ries of bis adverſaries ;. to reſtore the Tri- 
bunes of the People to their dignity, that were 
thruft out and expelled the City; and to put 
bimſelf and the People of Rome into liberty, 
which were oppreſt with the partialities of a 
Few fattious perſons, Lentulus, being reaſ- 


into the Town; and the rather , that this 
which he had obtained touching bis own ſafes 
ty , might give hope to the reſt : _— whom 
ſome were ſo ofighted, that be doubted they 
would fall into ſome deſparate courſe. And, 
having obtained leave, be departed, Czar, 


a ſoon as it was day, commanded all the Se- 


nators and Senators children, together with 
the Tribunes of the Soldiers, andthe Roman 
Knights, to be brought out unto him. Of Se- 
aatours there were L. Domitius, P. Lentu- 
lus Spinther, Vibullius Rufus, Sex. Quin- 
tilius Varus, the Treaſurer, L. Rubrius 3 be- 
fides Domitius his ſon, and many other young 
men; with a great number of Roman 
Knights and Decurions, whom Domitius bad 
called out of the Municipal Towns. Theſe 
being all brought forth unto him, were protef- 
ed from the inſolences and injuries of the ſol- 
diers, Moreover, be ſpake a few words un- 
to them, concerning the ill requital on their be- 
half, for the great benefits be had done unto 
them ; and k ſent them all away in peace, 


The Sixty Seſtertia of Gold which Domi- 
tius bad laid up in the Publick, Treaſury, be- 
ing brought unto bim by the two Chief Magi- 
ſtrates or Bailifs of Corfinium, he redeliver- 
ed to Domitius leaſt he ſhould ſeem more 
content in taking away mens lives, then their 
moneys: although be knew, that this money 
was part of the publick treaſure, and deliver- 
He com- 
manded Domitius bis party to be ſworn bis 
ſoldiers. And that day removing bis Camp, 
went a full dayes march ( after a ſtay of ſe- 


ven dayes about Corfinium) through the cin- 
fines of the Marrucini, Frentani, and Lari- 
nates, and came into Apulia. 


Obſervations upon CASARS 


The firſt OBSERVATION, 


S it is true, that a Friend is not ſolely tied to 
the reſp: &s of right, but doth give more ad- 
vantage by Offices of good endcavour , then 


| by that which duty requircth : ſo is it dangerous 


ſured upon this auſwer, prayed leave to return |, to put his ſickle further into a harveſt, 


then haply may deſerve thanks of the owner. Nci- 
ther can it be clearcd from jmputation of folly, 
to Care another mans buſineſs, with hazard and pc- 
ril of our own fortune, ' Howbcit, the cyrrent and 
drift of things doth oftentimes ſo ingage both our 
perſons and affettions, cither in the main aCtion it 
ſelf, or in ſome circumſtances of th= ſame, that we 


; Cannot avoid the hazard of rebuke, if our cndea- 


zvours do not ſort with his liking, that is to ap- 
ove them, Whereof Domitius may be an in+ 
ce ; who, taking Corfinium on the behalf of the 
State, was nevertheleſs diſavowed in his merit,and 
conſequently brought into extremity of danger, 
for his over-forwardneſs in the ſervice cf his Coun- 
trey, Such liberty hath Sovercignty , cither to 
take or leave , when the event ſhall not riſe an- 
{werable to a good meaning. 


The ſecond OBSERV ATION. 


Hen a party is fallen into arl exigence, it 
hath no better remedy for relicf, then 


that of the Comick, Kedimas te captum 
quam queas minimo ; redeem your ielf at as cheapa 
Tate as you can, Which is not underſtood , that 
we ſhould clear the head; and leave the reſt of 
the members to misfortune: for that were to 
draw a double miſchicf on the whole body. But, 
the head is to eſcape with as little prejudice to 
the other parts, as by wiſdome and vertue may be 
gained: and ſo-much the rather, leaſt in ſecking to 
rchaſe ſafety, with hazard of the other mem- 
rs, it draw the whole deſtrution upon it ſelf; 
as it fell out with Domitius : who, going about to 
fly out of the Town, and to leave ſuch Forces, as 
by his means were imbarked in that cauſe , was 
juſtly made the Sacrifice of their peace, Sulla de- 
ſcrved bettcr to be followed by men of adven- 
ture: for, being moved to eſcape himſclf away by 
night, and to leave his Troops to ſuch fortune 
as Fugurth, upon advantage, ſhould put upon 
them ; he anſwered , Etiam ſs certa peſtis adeſſer, 
manſurum porius, proditis quos ducebat, turpi 
fuga, incerte, ac forſnan paulo poſt morbo interiture 
v.t# parceret: Although the plague were never ſo 
near and certain to befall him, yet he would ſta 
by it, rather then by a baſe flight b<tray thoſe 
under his Command, thereby to ſave his fickle life 
for a time, which, it may be, ſome diſeaſe or cther 
would, immediately after, deprive him of. And 
therefore, if a Commander ſhall, at any time, go 
about to betray his Forces, with hope of his own 
ſafety, the iſſue will bring out , cither his diſhg- 
nour, or hisconfuſion, 
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The Third OBSERVATION. 


Uch as undertake great deſigns, dolikewiſe 
project the m:ans of atchicving the ſame, and 
do propound unto th-mſclves ſuch principles 

to be obſerved, as they take to be ſpecial way-ma- 
kers to the fortune they reach at ;3 from which 
grounds they ſeldome or never ſwerve, As appea- 
reth by this of Ceſar: who aiming atthe love- 
reignity of that Empire, and knowing no way ſo 
dire& to lead him thercunto, as to climbe up by 
th: ſteps of Mildneſs, and to make his Adverſarics 
debtors to his Clemency , he left aſide his Maximes 
of War , to hold firm that principle; anddid for- 
bear to gain a Town of great importance , with 
that ſpzed which occaſion and opportunity did at- 
ford him, and to take the Troops into his Camp , 
for the prevention of ſuch chances and changes, as 
do happen in a ſmall moment of time , leſt his ſoul- 
diers entring into the Town, after the ſhutting of 
the evening , might take leave of th night time to 
make forfeiture of his mercy, 

It ſhall therefore be well beſceming the wiſdome 
of a Leader, to have always reſpe&t to the prin- 
ciples of his means,an1 to diſtinguiſh b:tween that 
which is fit and that which is more ft, In the native 
carriage of his buſineſs, 


The Fourth O BSERVATION. 


Oncerning this Collegium Pontificum, the Col 
ledge of Priells , we are tonote, that Numyg 
the founder of the Roman Commonweal,for 

the preventing of partialitics and faCtions in that 
State , which at that time conſiſted of two Nations 
or Tribes , did break the whole body into many 
ſmall parts and fraftions , making his diviſion by 
Arts and Occupatioas ; whereby he ordained that 
all Min{treſs or Trumpeters ſhould be incorporated 
zato one Brotherhood ; and that in like manner, 
Goldſmiths, Carpenters, Diers, Shoomakers , 
Corriers, Tanners, B:l-founders, Potters, and 
all othzr Trades and Sciences, ſhould have their 
peculiar body or Fraternity, appointing them 
feaſts, aſſemblics, and ſervices , according t> the 
worthine.s of cach myltery , as Plutercb hath ob- 
ſerved in the life of Numa, 

Valerius Maximus maketh meation of the Col- 
ledge of Pipzrs or Minitrels, And Plinie in like 
mianner , mentioneth the Colledge of Copper- 
{miths, Cicero taketh notice of th= Colledge or 
Company of M:rchauts , which, he calleth Colle- 

ium Mercurialium ; for that of old time , - the nim- 

le tongued Mercury was believed in , as the Gui- 
d:r and protector of Merchants. The priviledges 
and Cuſtomes wherewith theſe Fraternities were 
endowed, are ſet down by Caius the Civilian, 
There are certain Colledges at Kome , ſaith he, in- 
Corporated by Aft o f +cnate,and cſtabliſhed with 
good vrdinances and conſtitutions, having certain 
things in common, in imitation of the publick 
weal , andas Scevola farther noteth , wich power 
to make laws , for the better Government of ſuck 
Collc1ges and Socictics; fo the ſame be not con- 
trary to the fundamental Laws of the State. After 
the ſame manner , the Prieſts had their peculiar 
Colledge or corporation ; and at their firſt inſti- 
tution were but four in number, and all of Parti- 
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cian families, untothe year of Rome 454 ; at what 
time there were four of the Commons choſen , 
and added to the former number ; whom Sulls 
increaſed to fifteen, as Dio witnefſeth, And theſe 
were called Collegium Pomificum, whereof this 
Pomifex Maximus was preſident : one of the abſo- 
luteſt dignitis of Kome , as being for term of life, 
and of greateſtand divine authority, Which ge- 
neral diſtribution of the Komensinto Trades and 
Myſterics , doth not unfitly bring into remem- 
brance, that which is uſual amongſt the Turks , 
who by their law are bound to be of an occupa- 
tion ,, not exc-pting the Grand Signior himſelf. 
For he that now upholds the Otzoman Family , by 
the name of Suites Acmet ; is a profeſſed maker of 
Rings , which the Turks do wear on their Thumb 
when they ſhoot, to let the ſtring gocafily with- 
out hurting them : and his Father Mabomet was a 
Fletcher, and made arrows, Inlike manner ; all 
his Courtiers are of Trad<sand Occupations; and 
every man is called by the title of his Art ; as he 
that was latcly Viſiter Bafla tothe preſent Sultan, 
was call:d by the name of Natceſb Baſbs , the Vi- 
fier Painter being indeed the Sultans Painter, Nei- 
ther are they aſhamed to acknowledge as much : for 
opening Letters which were ſent into Turkey out 
of Chriſtendome,that were limmed abour the Mar- 
gin. » he aid , he could paintas well as that him- 
(clt, 


The Fifilb O BSERV ATION, 


-_I"He fifth thing which I1 obſerve out of theſe 
paſſages at Corfininm ; is the reſtoring back 
of ſuch Moneys to Domitius as were brought 

unto Caſer , by the Officers of the Town , and 

which he knew to be of the publick treaſure of 
the State, Which howſoever it may ſeem admi+ 
rable to the hzarers of theſe times, wherein there 
is but this one rule for matter of , Vude ba- 
beas querit nemo, ſed oportet babere, No body asks$ 
how you come by it,but ir muſt be had ; Yer 'uch 
as will lay a ſure foundation of honor , and thrive 
in the courſes which they follow , mult not be ig- 
norant , that there is nothing more requiſite to 
gain opinion and reputation in the carriage of any 
publick buſineſs , then to be clear of the leaſt ſu(- 
picion of covetouſnels. Neither is there any 
means that will ſooner win a multitude, to be- 
li-ye in thoſe things which are ſet abroach by pub=- 
lick authority , then thoſe two virgin Vertues ; 

Abſtinence and Continency ; eſpecially when they 

arc found in Princes and chief Commanders, that 


Gs ate 


in omai 
procuratio. 


cau otherwiſe juſtify their ations with ſoveraigni- Nall 


ty and uncontrolment, Nor on the other fide , did 


cver Apollo give out truer Oracle then that; which 1i 


faid , that thre was no meansto ruine Sparta, but 
by Avarice. ; 


In which ſence, 2 C. Pomtius the Samnize wiſhed 3 


that the Gods had reſ-rved him to times wherein 
the Komens wouli bave been corrupted with gifts: 
for then he would ſoon have ſeen an end of their 
Commonweal. And certainly that Empire could 
never have towred ſo high., nor continued firm ſo 
many ages , had not her foundation been laid by 
men of adnurable temper in this kind: ſuch as 
was Paulus Amilius ; who having ſacked Macedonis 
d brought as much wealth into the publick Trea- 
ary a3 gave an cnd to Tributes and Subſidies , was 
no way the riche7(but ia honor) for all that be bad 
| taken, 
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Jes, Appian, 
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and {© madc up the number of three hundzed, tot 


taken. And ſuchalſo was Scipio Africanus , that 
of all the wealth of Carthage , brought nothing in- 
to his private houſe , bur a high and triumphant 
name , as a mcrit of his yertues aud dceds of Arms; 
leaving bchind him this Oracle, asa document to 
following times; That covetous Captainsare good 
to none but to the Enemy. Andtoconclude , tuch 
was 4M. Curius, who having triumphed of the Sam- 
unites , the Sabines and Pyrrbus , refuſed a great maſs 
of gold , which was offercd him by the Sammnites : 
eltceming it more honourable to comman4 them 
that had Gold, then to have Gold of his own. 
Howbcit , ſuch is the frailty of humane nature,that 
for the moſt part , men havcalways ſuffered their 
gelire of Moncy to increaſe with their wealth, al- 
though it were toth-ir ruineanddeſtruttion, Which 
Ceſar well diſcerned , as appearcth by that which 
ke writ to Oppius, touching this accident : Hac no- 
us (t vinceudi ratio, ut miſericordia © liber alitate nos 
muxiaxms ;It is a new way of conquering, to ftreug- \ 
then our fclves by mereifulneſs and libcrality, 
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a guard to his perſon, who for their readineſs 
and nimbleneſs were called Celeres , all mounted 
on horſeback 3 whence grew their Ordo Equeſtris 
or band of XKoman Knights , which were the mcan 
between the Senate and the people, and as a Se- 
minary to ſupply the Senate; for out of them were 
the Senators taken. The reſt that were not of the'e 
two Orders, were comprehended under the name 
of the Commons , or populacy. W hereby it ap- 
pearcth that Kome Co of three eſtates, Sena- 
tors,Knights, and the Commons, according tothat 
of Auſonius ; 


Martia Roma triplex ; Equitatu, Plebe Senatu, 


Of three ſorts Kome confiſts, Knights, Commons, 
Scnatc. 


Touching the number of Senators , it is farther 
to be noted , that Tarquinius Priſcus , to gain the 
favor of the people, took an hundred of the Com- 


* mons, and addcd them to the Senate, who were 


The Sixth O BSERV ATION. 


Pon occaſion of Caſars calling unto him,out 
of the Town , Senatores, Senatorumque filios, 
Spe Komanos, the Senators, ſons of 

Senators, and Roman Knights , it ſhall not ſeem 
impertinent , to note the degrees and con{itions 
of ſtate whereof the Roman people confitted. For 
the better clearing whereof, it is to be underſtood, 
that by that notable tranſaction at Comitium , be- 
tween Komulus and Tatius, it was agreed, That 
both tholeNations ſhould dwell together at Komulus 
Town, which aftcr his name ſhould be called Rome, 
and that the Inhabitauts thereof ſhould be named 
Luirizes, after the name of Tatius City. Howbcit, 
ſpecially they were divided into threeTribes,where- 
of they. which were of Romulus party , were cal- 
led after his name Kbamnen/es; thoſe tharcame with 
T atius, Tatienſes; and the third Tribe Lucerences,of 
Zucus , a Grove: foraſmuchas they being neither 
of Romulus reticue , nor yct of the Sabines, were 
nevertheleſs met together at that place , fromdi- 
vers parts, as at a Grove , where commonly aſ- 
ſemblics were made to offer ſacrifice, and to per- 
form their hcathcniſh ſoler=itics, 

Eachof thele Tribes '. ce divided by Romulus 
into ten Curie , and ſo made the number of thirty 
Curiz. And out of cach of theſe Curie , he chooſe 
three perſons , ſuch asby their preſence and ſufk- 
Cicacy ſeemed fitteſt, and moſt worthy ; which 
amounted to ninety, To whom out of every Tribe, 
he farther added three , and one more of his own 
ern L to make the number upa hundred , 
whom he eſtabliſhed as his Councel or Senate :; 
by whoſe advice he reſolved of all matters of 
conſequence , cither concerning Peace or War, as 
Dionyſfous Halic eus noteth, Howbeit Plutarch 
faith , they were icldome afſembicd but to und-<r- 
fland the Kings plcaſurc ; and hadno other pre- 
eminence in the Commonweal , ſaving they were 
the firſt that did know what was purpoſed, How- 
{ocyer , they were ſtiled by the name of Senatores, 

ſeniores , as thereby qualified to be admirted 

to Councecl: andin the ſame ſenſe they were call-dq 
Patres, The Senate bcing thus cſtabliſhed Romulus (e- 
le&ed out of cvery of thoſe Curie ten young men, 


Called Senatores minorum Gentium, And Brutus ha- 
ving reduced it to a Commonweal, made them up 
three hundred out of the band of Knights, and from 
that time they were calied Patres conſcripti, Nci- 
ther were thcy at all times limited in that num- 
ber , for the ſeditions Gracchi added three hun» 
dred more unto them z and Fulius Ceſar admitted 
unto the Senate all manner of perſons, In which 
regard Auguſtus (as Suetonius ſaith) Senatorum af- 
fluemem numerum deformi & incondita turba (erant 
enim ſuper mille, 5 quidam indigniſſimi) ad modum pri» 
ſtinum& ſplendorem redegit ; Reduced the exceſſive 
number of S:nators , which was become a defur- 
med and ſhapeleſs company,(for they were above 
athouland , and divers of them unworthy fellows) 
to their ancient way and ſplendor, 

Concerning a competency of wealth to make a 
man capable of the place of a Senator, we may ob- 
ſerve, that in the Reign of Servius the King , he 
that was wortha thouſand aſſes (which are about 
300 pound Sterling) was eligible. Butthe riches 
of the Empire increaſing , a Senators wealth was 
ratcd at nine thouſand pound , according to Suetc- 
nias; Senatorum cenſum ampliavit , ac pro oftigento- 
rum millium ſumma duodecies H, $, taxavit , ſupple- 
ritque n0n habemibus, The wealth of a Roman Knight 
_ rated at three hundred threeſcore or thereas 

uts, 

This Corfinium was the chicf Town of the Pelig- 
#iaxs, and ſtood in the Centre of Naly, where all 
the confederate people aſſembled when they con- 
ſultcd of Wat againit the Xomans , for their right 
of Burgesſhip, or freedome of the City , which 
was then denied them, which War was called, 
Bellum ſociale Marſicum,and Jtalicum. There is now 
nothing remaining of that Town but the ruines , 
as a mark of the place, where it antiently ſtood 
upon a Plain , commonly called Pentina , or Saut 
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CHAP. IX, 


Pompey goeth to Brunduſium: Czſar makerh means 
$0 tr24t with bim, 


| Ompey nnderſt anding of th:ſe things 
which had paſt at Corfinium , de> 


parted from Luceria, and went to Ca- 


nuſium , and from thence to Brunduſiam 3 
cauſing all th? power hz could to be raiſed by 
new muſters and inrolments , o_—_ ſhep- 
h-ards and ſlaves , | and mounting them on 
borſeback., of whom hs made ſome three hun- 
dred horſe, In the mean time L. Manlius 
the Pretor, fled from Alba with fix Coborts, 
and Rutilius Lupus, Pretor,fled from 'Tar- 
racina, with three cohorts : who deſcrying 
afar off the Cavalryof Czſar , commanded by 
Bivius Curius , forſaking the Pretor, turned 
their Enſigns towards Curius , and joined 
with bim, Inlike manner the days following, 
divers other cohorts came in as they ——_ X 
ſome to the foot Troops , and ſome to the borſe. 
Cn. Magius of Cremona , maſter of the 
works, and of the munition in Pompeys Ar- 
my , was taken on the way,. and brought back, 
to Ceſar, whom be ſent back again to Pom- 
pey, with commiſſion to treat with him to 
this effeft : Foraſmuch as there bad yet bappe- 
ned no opportunity of meeting or conference, 
he was now determined to ſeek bim at Brun- 
duſfium ; for it much imported the Common» 
weal , and every mans ſafety in particular , 
that thy two might confer together, Nei- 
ther could things be ſo well bandled upon ſo 
great a diſtance of way, where the Articles of 
Treaty muſt bz carried to and fro by a third 
party , as whe'n they met face to face to con- 
clude of the conditions. 

This meſſage being firſt given, be came to 


 Brunduſium with fix Legions z, four legions of 


old Souldiers, and ths other raiſed by new 
inrolments , or made up as be came along the 
Comntrey 3 for be bad preſently diſpatched Do- 
mitius bis Cohorts from Corfhinium into Sici- 
ly. At his coming,he found the Conſuls gone 
over to Dyrrachium with the greateſt part of 
the Army , and Pompey remaining, at Brun- 
duſium with twenty Coborts, Neither could 
be certaitly be informed , whether be remain- 
ea at Brunduſium to make good the Town , 
whereby he might the eaſier be maſter of the 
Adriatick ſea , and command both the utter 
parts of Italy , and the Regions of Greece , 
and ſo to keep the War on foot on the one ſide 
att$on the other , or whether he ſtayd there for 
want of ſhipping, Howſoever, he would nos 
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endure that Pompey ſhould think he could 

not be forced ro quit Italy ; and therefore re- ' 
ſolved to top up the mouth of the Haven , and 

to take away the uſe thereof, which be went 

about in this manner. Where the mouth of .Cxfur bs. 
the Haven was narroweſt , be faiſed great * 
Mounts of earth on either ſide near unto the 
ſhore, for there the Sea was ſhallow , but ;, 
going farther into the deep, where no ſuch 
mounts could be raiſed , he placed double flats 
of wood , right againſt the ſame mounts , of 
thirty foot ſquare; and at the corners caſt os 
four Anchors to faſten them, that they might 
not be toſſed up and down by the waves Theſe 
flots being thus placed , be then added anther 
flots of the ſame ſcantling , and covered them 
with bavin and earth , to the end men might 
come readily npon them to defend them. He 
armed them in front and on each fide with bur- 
dles and gabions; and on every fourth flot , 
made a Tower of two ſtories high , the better- 
to defend them from violence of ſhiping , and 
from burning. 

Againſt this work, Pompey ſent out great 
ſhips of burthen , which be found in the Ha» 
ven armed with Towers of three ſtories bigh, 
Full of munitioa,and all ſort of weapons, to bin- 
der and diſturb the ſame. So that every day 
they fought afar off with each other wvith ſlings, 
arrows , and other caſting weapons. Which 
buſineſs Cziar ſo a » as being willing 
not to let fall the conditions of peace , if haps 
pily it might be effecied. And albeit he'great. 
ly wondered that Magius whom iebad ens 
to Pompey, did not return again 3 and that 
this Treaty ſo often attempted , did binder 
much his deſins, yet be thought it fit by all means 
to perſevere theremz, and therefore ſent Cani- 
nius Rebilus, one of bis Legates, an inward 
friend of, and near allied to Seribonius Libo, 
to ſpeak, with him , commanding him to per- 
ſwade Libo to mediate arzconciliation , and. 
add that Czar himſelf might ſpeak with 
Pompey. ' 1t might be, that thereupon both 
of them would yield to lay down their Army 
upon equal conditions : the greateſt part of 
which honor would redound to Libogf by bis 
interceſſion th? War might takg an end. 

Libo having heard Caninius, went ftreighe 
to Pompey 3 and within a while returnng, 
told bim , that foraſmuch as the Conſuls were 
abſent, there could be nothing done touching an | b 
agreement. Whereupon Czfar reſolved to les * ,» þ 
fall the matter of Treaty, which be bad ſo often i 4 
attempted, and to prepare for War. 
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9. Bpiſt, 


Plutarch in 
the life of * 


The Fir OBSERVATION. 


T His accident of taking Cn. Magius,hath made 
knowa an officer of great plac- and uſe in 

the Roman Army ; of whom otherwiſe their 
Hiſtorics make littl: mention. For, howſoever , 
there is found in theſe Commentaries many par- 
ticular deſcriptions of admirable and incredible 
works, ſuch as may ſeem tobe made rather by Gi- 
ants and Cyclopes, than any labor of Man, yet 
there is no mention of any Prefetus fabrum , or 
Maſter of the works inany of Ceſgrs Armics. How- 
beit Yegetius, expreſſing their ſingular care to have 
in abundance all manner of proviſions requiſite for 
an Army, faith; That to every Legion did belong 
Carpenters , Bricklayery , Smiths , &xipa , and 
other Artizans , Skilful and fit to build lodgiugs 
for their wintering Camps ;. to make Engines and 


£ 


devices for War , ſuch 28-were thcir portative ,- 


or ambulatory towers, targets, morio:'s, corflets, 
bows, arrows, darts and piles, or whatſoever clſc 
might ſeryc, cither for offence or defence. Which 
Artificers were all known, by the name of Fabri 
and he that. was Chicf,, and had the command of 
them , was called Prefetus Fabrum, And inlike 
manner Plutarch ſheweth , that there was ſuch an 
officer , as alſo that the place was given by the Ge- 

eral ; where he fafth , that Yibius a Sicilian re- 
fo ed tolodge Cicero, as he paſſed toexile through 
Lucania; although that in his Conſulfhip he had 
beftowed upon him the place of Prefeiius fabrum. 
And albcit Ceſar maketh no mentionaf any ſuch 
officer; yet Cajulus doth it for him, in ſuch bi- 
ting 1rimetres ag will not be forgorten:; 


uis boc pote ſt videre, quis poteſt pati, 
Nie impudicys, © vorax Ss Hcl = 

urram babere , quod Comats Gallis 
Habebat 5 ultima Brizannia ? 


Who can this endure toſee , 
But muſt a wanton glutton be , 
t Mamyrra hauld lave all 
ecch'd from Brizanand from Gal. 


OF which Mamurra Plinie thus writeth ; Cor- 
nelius Nepos , faith he, writeth that Mawmurra a 
Roman Knight , bornat Formia , and Maſler of the 
=—_ under Caſar in Gallia , was the firſt that Cco= 
yered all the walls of hishouſe , which he built in 
Mount Celius, with leaves of Marble. Neither 
let any man diffain the Authorasa mean p:rſon ; 
for this is that Mamurre whom Catullus doth note 
in his Verſes; whoſe bouſe was far more ſtatcly 

en Catullus did expreſs, by ſaying he had gotten 
the wealth of Gallis Comate, For the ſaid Cor- 
nelius affirmeth , that he was the firſt in Kome that 
made the pillars of his houſe of folid Marble, even 
hewen out of the quarries of Cariſtus or Zune.Thus 
far gocth Pliny; out of which may be noted , that 
exorbitancy in gaining doth produce the like courle 
in ſpending; and howſoever ſuch comings in may 
be cloſe and ſecret , yet the iſſuings out will pro- 
chim it in profuſe and layiſhing manner ; aud 
therefore ſuch as command in theſe places, an 
have ſuch means to inrich themſelves, had nee 
to be clean-fingered. Caſar writing to Oppius,men- 
tioncth the taking of this Man , as a thing of lome 


Obſeruations upon CASARS 


note. Cn. Magium , Pompeii Pr afeflum deprebendt 
ſcilicet , me0 inſdinns uſus ſum, & eum ſtatim miſſum 
feci: jam duo Prafetti fabrum in meam poteſtatem 
venerunt, © a me miſſt ſunt : whea I had taken Cn. 
Magius, a maſter of the works to Pompey ,' accord- 
ing to my uſual manner , I let him go. $0 that 
there have two maſters of the works fallen into my 
hands, and I have let them both freely go, Con- 
ccrning the uſe of theſe manual Arts, and the 
prerogative they haye in well ordered States; jt 
is to be noted, that without theſe , no City cag 
conyeniently be built , fortified, or furniſhed with 
Arms. And thereupon ſuch Artjzans have always 
challengel a place of chucf regard in the Common- 
weal, Wheace it was , that UViyfes ſcorned not 
ſe fabrum profiterj , to profeſs himlelf ſuch an A- 
tizan. 


The Second O BSERV 4 TION. 


— He maxime proprium , or moſt pro rt of 
2 Waris oppoſition ; and that aiverſa » ra- 
ther then any other kind of repugnancy ; for 

there is no ſympathizing condition between two 
enemy Arnues, otherwiſc then by mutual exchange 
of velle & nolle , throughout the whcle courſe of 
their intcndments; as may be here obſerved upon 
Ceſars arrival at Brundyſium, Far finding Pompey 
to remain there after the departure of the Can- 
ſuls, and not certainly informed of the reaſon of 
his ſtay ; leſt he ſhould think he could not be for- 
ced to quit 1taly, Ceſar went about to thruſt him 
our hegdlong ; or otherwiſe, if his purpoſe were ts 
follow after th- Conſuls to Dyrrachium , Caſars dee 
gn th:n way to ſhut him in, and fo to have fol- 


' lowed the rule of contradiction , by which ſoul- 


dicxs are directed in their atchicvements. 

Conccruing the fite. of Brunduſium , which hath 
eycr bcen famops for the commadiouſneſs of tho 
Haven , and the uſual Port where the Romans took 
ſhipping for Greece , b:ing but a hundred Htalian 
miles diſtant from Apollonig m Epirus ; we are to 
note, that the Town ſtandeth upon a Langet of 
earth, exterded into the Haven Peninſule-like from 
the main land , reſembling the neck and hcad of 
a Stag, and in that regard is called Frunduſcum, 
of Beey7r', Which fignifyetha Stag: which Lan 
hath many crooked guts, orinlets of the ſea, capa- 
ble cf great ſhipping ; belides the two main Ports, 
on cither fide of the Town, which with the reſt of 
the Hayen , m_ke the ſafeſt and faireſt road of that 
part of the World. The mouth of the Haven 
where Caefer made his flots, is very frcight ; and 
oppoſite thereunto , ſome three miles diltant into 
the Sca, ſtapdetha ſmall Iſland, to abatethe yio+ 
lence and rage of the wayes,Now to befiege Brun+ 
duſium , it wag requiſite to take away theuſe and 
benefit of the Haven : which Caſqy attempted with 
ſuch rare and artificial warks of mounts where 
the S:a was ſhallow , and of lots where the water 
was deep ; and thole made firm with carth , and 
fenced with hurdles and turrets , that tho Reader 
may diſcern it , by the diſcription, to be a Naſtep- 
piece of cxccllept tuvention. 
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4 % 3%: 6 TRI COLNEDES ny , 
. Tis truly ſaid of old, ThatPcace js not dear at 
apy fate. Which Antiothus well underſtobd , 
= When he bonghb. it of the Romans for Twelve 
Thowland Cr I py hy mr buſhcis of, 
Wheat: Eftcemingyt azthe {06/ 

mans fortune, 3nd an extraordinary ct of thoſe; 
intelligent Tpirits, which guide the motions of the 
Celeftbt Sphicr.'s. tokeep the elements in a dila- * 
grecing concord, and the feet of men in the paths. 
are.in- 
ſtrumetts of ſo 4 good, and ' ſhalt thereby 
happen to redeem-a Nation from horror and 
fufion,. have, in all ages, been crowned with ho-\ 
nour and renown, asthe due reward; of «Media 
tour af Peace, ' And therefare Caſar, periwading, 
Libo to negotiate a ceflation of, Armes, and tg 
work'in _— difpoſition'toan ,pro- 
pounded the honour which attended-chis ſervice; \ 
and the merit 'of that endeavour. which brought + 
back peace into the Empire. | \ 


CHAP. X, [ 


Pompey l:everh Brundaſium, and ſhippeth himſelf 
for Greece. 


| He work being balf perfeied', - and 
; nine dayes labour beſtowed wpon is +. 
the Ships that bad tranſported the 
Conſuls and the other part of the Army, re- 
turned from Dyrrachium to Brundulium : 
and thereupon Pompey began to fit himſelf foy, 
a departure; being induced thereunto either 
by the works which Ceſar had begun, or by a 
reſolution formerly taken to quit Ttaly. "And, 
the better 10 retard Czfar*s proſecution ( leſt 
_ bis iſſning owt, the Soldiers ſhould enter 
the Town ) be mured up the gates, and flopt 
the qntrances of the Streets and paſſages, Junk 
Ditches and Trenches croſs the wayes , an 
therein fluck, ſharp- piles and ſtakgs , and co- 
vering the ſame with ſlight burdles, levelled 
it with thin and light earth: leaving onely 
two wayes free, which went unto the Haven, 


which he hedged in with a ſtrong Paliſado of 
buge ſharp Piles. 


Comtentdries vfccrbe Gil Mari 


; 1Y of atchievihg $5.91 


overaige hapineſs of: e\ Fxchorur: and the ſoldiers" 


- a 


about getting aboard, gave notice 


perceived, Czfar . 


from the tops of their Houſer.) Which being 


not to om axy opportunt- 

Joſe) covimanded Lads 
ders to be prepared, and the Soldeers to take 
Arms, Pompey, «' /i#tle hrs CN 


ug Guan 
gruen, werd, 


ou the woll, wow the -warch-3 


All talled from: their tations, ang ,; by kntown 
paſſages, repaired. to the ſhips. wt ke fore 
ad who thewalls. luety., 
on) Peng admoniſned by them of Brapduſium,\#e, 


ders, with hiadders, 


taks> heed of the blind ditch, they ftoodſtill. 48 
lajt,, they were brought a great i 0 
and fa came #0 the Havens 4 with Skiffes ; 
ax. Boates , ſeized two Ships with. ſoldiers,, 
which fuck, by chance, wpon the Mounts which, 
Ceſar bod made: +: hs: 14452 


OBSERVATION. 


23 much as this manner of Pompey's de® 
þ parture from , Brunduſf-m, and the fleight he- 
. uſed to imbark himſelf and his Army without® 
r-of Ceſar's entring the Town, is commend-: 
cd for one of the' beſt ſtratageras of War that ever: 
ho uſed; let us a little-co 
which preſent . themſelves of. two ſorts: the one 
conſiſting of the works he made, to hinder and'. 
retard Caſar's' entrance, if happily he ſhould have. 
knowledge of his. departure; and the other, in the, 
cleanly conv cc of his. mon aboard ;. without 
ngiſe or C—_ , and the ſ{:mblance he made of 
keeping the Town, by continuing the watch upon? 
the Walls, to the end there might be no knows 
ledge taken thereof. The Warks, were of thres 
ſors, For, firſt he mured and ftopped.up the 
and entrances of Streets and Lancs, which might 
give acceſs to a purſuing Enemy, - And , to that 
end! ao, he ſunk ditches, or trenches , crok'the 
wayes and paſſages: which he ſtuck full of ſharp 
fakcs and galthrops, and covered them with light 
and thin hurdles, that the Enemy might not cſpy 
them. And thirdly , hedged'in the wayecs lead- 


3163 


o 


ing to the Port , with a ſtrong Palifado of huge” * 


tharp piles. And ſd uſed both the Lions and the 


Foxes skin, to avoid the danger which might bavg 


fallen upon him, .if Ceſar happily ba4 found means 
to attach them, as they were incumbered in get- 
tifg to their ſhips, aud di themſelves to flie 


Theſe things being thus prepared, he com- away. Which bcing an occaſion that might have 


manded the ſoldiers to get a ſhipboard, with- 
out noiſe or tumult ;. and left upon the Walls 
and in the Towers, here and there, ſome of the 
readieſt Slingers and Avchers, togbe called a+ 
way pon a warning-ſigne, when the reſt of 
the Soldiers were all ſhipped, appointing Gal- 
lies to take them in at an eaſie and ſafe place, 
The inhabitants of Brunduhbum ,- oppreſſed 
with the injuries and contremelies of Pompey 
axd bis ſoldiers, did favour Czfar's party 
and, underſtanding of this departure, whilſt 
they. were running up and down,. and buſied 


given him great advantage, was, in this manner, 
carefully preyented by Pompey, Howhbeir, this his 
quitting Brunduſium 18 cenſured but for a faul 
reſolution han __ : for Cicero dot 
much blame him for abandoning 1raly; calling 'it a 
omg an policy, to perſwade his party to for-. 
lake t 

pleaſures, and the weakeſt of cach ſex, to ſuch mij- 
ſcry and deſolation, as moved pity in thoſe that 
confidered but the conditjon'of the dogs and brute 
beaſts ; as it fell ont 'at Athens, when Themiſtecles 
perſwaded the: Arbenians to leave their Town and 


Countrey , ang betake themſelves wholly to Sea, © 
fight againſt Xeyxes. ; 


Ec CHAP. 


er the parts thereof,” 


cir Countrey, and to leave the belt of their ad 


Cxcum 


Vallum, —- 
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Atticum, 


Caſar. 


BailifFs. 


210. 


_ Brunduſium. 


| CHAP. xt. © 

Exfar diſparcherh, Forces into Sardinia and Sicilic, 
Gre thai fore i et 

Lhbeit Czſat well knew, that it much 

imported a ſpeedy end of the bufi- 

oy the Seas 


, to pet ſhips, a 
apes hefwr be ents jw Kanſef 


after Pompey ; before he cou 


' with the Forees of the tranſmarine parts x yet 
donbting the lets, and the long time before it 
conld be effetled , for that Pompey bad ta- 


ktn with bim all the ſhipping" be could get, 
and thereby left him, for the preſent,no means 
20 follow after 7 it C—_ that be attend- 
ed ſhipping, to be brought from . remote parts, 
as Jams 'Gallia , from Ancona and the 
Streights 3 which, at that time of the year, 
would require a long and troubleſome paſſage. 
In the mean time, be thought it no way fit, that 
Pompey's old Army, and the two Provinces 
of Spain ſhowld be ſetled and aſſured ;, ( one 
of - 3 being deeply ingaged to Pompey for 
many great and ample benefits :) or that they 
ſhould bave time to raiſe new Troops, eſpecial- 
ly of Horſe, or that Gallia or Italy ſhould be 
f + nr or wrought from bim in bis abſence. 


' And therefore for the preſent, be reſolved to- 


deſiſt from making any ſurther purſuite after 
Pompey , and Yo go into Spain 3 grving or- 
der to the Duumviri of all the Municipal 
Tomns , to provide ſhipping, and ſend it to 
He ſent Valerius, a Legate, 
into Sardinia with one Legion and Curio, 
the Propretor, into Sicily with three Legions, 
commanding bim, after be bad poſſeſſed Sici- 
ly, to tranſport his Army into Africa, Mar- 


, cus Cotta governed Sardinia, aud M. Cato 


Sicily. Tubero ſhould, by lot, have beld 
Africa. | 

The Caralitani #1derſtanding, that Valeri- 
us was to be ſent unto them, before be had 
left Italy, of their own accord thruſt Cotta out 
of the Town. Cotta amuſed thereat , and 
perceiving withall that the whole Province 
gave conſent unto it, fled preſently ont of Sar- 
dinia ito Africa, Cato prepared and new 
trimmed the Gallies in Sicily, giving order to 
the Towns to build new, and proſecuted bis 
direfion with great diligence. Moreover, by bis 
Legates, he muſtered and inrolled Citizens of 
Rome ix Lucania and Brutia , requiring 
rateable numbers of Horſe and Foot from the 
Towns in Sicily. Which things being almoſt 
accompliſhed , underſtanding of Curio his 
» coming, be complained, in publick, bow he was 


abandoned and betrayed by Pompey ;, who, 


Obſenvitiont upon. C SARS 
pr PRES rnd, k_ any providence or preparation, bad ins 
goged bimſeIFiri an unneceſſary War :and yet, 


eing demanded by himſelf and the reſt, in 
the Senate, anſwered confidently, that he was 
provided of all neceſſaries fit for War. And, 
ifter he had thus publickly complained, be 
out of 'the Province, By which means, 
Valerius found Sardinia, end Curio Sicily, 


.void of Government, and thither brought their 


Armies, 


Tubero arriving in Africa, found Actius 
Varus commanding the Province : who(as we 
bave formerly ſhewed ) baving loft his Coborts 
at Auximum, fled fortbwith into Africa, and 


of his own ' authority poſſeſſed himſelf of the 


Province, which be found. without a Governor, 
He got together, by new Inrolments, two com- 
pleat Legions, which be raiſed by bis yn 
ledge and experience of the People of that 
Country, by reaſon be had governed that Pro- 


vince as Pretor ſome few yeares before, Tu- 
bero arriving with bis Fleet at Utica, was, 
by Varus, kept out of the Town and the Ha- 
ven 3 neither would be ſuffer him to ſet bis ſon 
aſhore, which was fick, but compelled him to. 
weigh Anchor and depart, 


The firſt OBSERVATION, 


His Chapter maketh the firſt period of this 
"| War,as it is taken from the beginning of 

theſe Civil Broiles, unto Pompey's forſaking 
Haly, which was begun and ended in the ſpace of 
6o daycs: and alſo opencth the Gate to ſecond re- 
ſolutions, which arc proſecared, as the ſequele of 
the Hiſtory will manifeſt : Containing likewiſe the 
reaſons, why Ceſar made not preſent purſuite after 
Pompey, as the hinges of the ſucceeding War, and 
the true cauſes of the conſequents of the ſame. In 
the conſideration whereof, albeit Czſer underſtood 
the advantage of him that proſecuteth a receding 
enemy, and the hopes which might be thereby 
conceived of a ſpeedy end of that War ; yet, ha- 
ving no ready means to accompliſh his defire, he 
thought it bettcr to prevent ſuch inconveniences 
as might happily lave fallen out upon the ſame: 
and ſo to keep his Party in a progreſs of their a&t- 
ive thoughts, by clearing and aſſuring that We- 
ſtern part of the Empire, which Pompey had left 
unto him by his departures rather then to l:ave 
an enemy on his back, or to admit a cool- 
ing and languiſhment of their reſolutions , 
through expectation of Shipping, to follow that 
courſe which otherwiſe had been without cx- 
ception. 

In the carriage wherevf we may obſcrye, that as 
upon the firſt breaking out of theſe troubles, 
wy bona for the Towns of Jtalie, and ſcught 
to {trengthen their partics by ſuch as had no voice 
in the grand Chapter of the Senate, but onely in- 
joyed-the benefit of Municipal rights; ſo now be- 
ing parted aſunder , and the contagion of this in- 
teſline evil [pread abroad, and grown to more __ 
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Caſar, 


_- 


neſs, they made like haſte to faſten upon the re- 
moter Provinces,. wherein Caſar had the better 

portion, For, in his ſhare, were contained 1ta/ia, 

Gaiiia, Britannia, &iſpania, Sicilia ; which being 

the prime :ountreys of Europe, where conſequent- 

ly the flour of that Empire, for that Europe hath 

ever bcea taken for the principal and chi.fcſt part 

of the World, 


The ſecond O BSERVATION. 


Econdly, we may obſerve in Cato, the effefts of 

a Stoical or formal ſpirit, which are more va- 

luable in the cafin. of peace, then in the dif- 
ficultics of war. For, howſoever he made ſhew 
of beſtiring himſelf, in rigging and trimming up 
the Gallics of his Province, commanding more to be 
built, raiſng new Troops of Horle and Foot, and 
proſecuting his Commands with purpoſe of an cx- 
a& account: yet, in the end, underſtanding of 
Curio his coming, he ſpent his fury in complaining 
of his Friends, and laying the cauſe of thoſe gar- 
boiles upon him, whom, by election and conſent , 
he had formely ſet up, to make head againſt (ſuch, 
as otherwiſe may be ſuppoſed would have con- 
tained themſelves in a better meaſure of modera- 
tion, 


CHAP, XIL 


Cxſar goeth to Rome ; and, calling 4 Senate, com- 
plaineth of the injuries done uno him, 


Tz things being ended, that the 
ſoldiers might, for the reſidue of the 
time, be a little eaſed and refreſh+ 
ed, Czſar brought them back, into the next 
Municipal Towns \ be bimſelf "went diredily 
to the City: and, baving called a Senate, be 
layeth open the injuries and wrongs offered 
unto bim by bis Adverſaries z, ſheweth them, 
that Be never ſought honor in the State , by 
extraordinary means, onely he looked to bave 
enjoyed the full time of bis Conſulſhip, and 
therewith to bave been contented : which was 
no mor? then any Citizen might ſtand for, 
The Tribunes of the People had rebuired that 
conſideration might be had of bim in his ab- 
ſence , notwithſtanding the oppoſition of his 
Enemies, and Cato bis bitter reſiſt ance,ſpend- 


Commentaties of the Civil Wars. 


verſaries , who refuſed to do that themſelves; 
which they required of another man, choſi 
rather to imbroile, and confound the wh 
State, then to forgo the Command of an Ar« 
my: Spake at large, as will of the wrong 
done unto bim, by taking the' trbo Legions 
from bim, as alſo for their bard and inſolent 
dealing, in putting the Tribunes of the People 
by therr place and Authority, \-. 

He forgot not likewiſe, to relate the condi« 
tions which he propounded; the conference 


21t- 


which be deſired, antl would tot be granted, 


in regard whereof, be prayed and required that 


they would take the charge of the Common» - 


.weale, and give @ helping band to bim for the 
government thereof; But, if they ſhould, up- 


on any doubt or miſtruſt, refuſe to joyn with © 


bim be would not much importune them, but 


would take it into bis own hands and inthe 


mean time, let Commiſſioners be ſent to Poms 
pey to treat of Peace, Neither did he reſpe 
what Pompey @ li-tle before bad ſaid in the 
Senate, That to whomſoever Embaſſadors were 
ſent, to ſuch ſeemed to be aſcribed , Authority 
and Preeminence 5, as, on the contrary part; 
ſuch as ſent them, manif:jted an apprehenfi> 
on of fear z, for theſe were arguments of puſil 
lanimity, For bis part, as be bad gone be» 
yond bim in deeds of Armes and noble its 1 
fo would be , in liks mantter,, eudeavonr t4 
excell him in Juſtice and Equity, | > 

The Senators were well pleaſed that Ems 
baſſadors ſhould ' be ſent: but there wasr' vo 
man found that would go;  tvery man refit 
ſing in particular, for fear of Porapey 3 who, 
upon bis departure from Rome, had ſaid in 
the Senate, That be would hold Vim that 
ſtayed at Rome, in the ſame condition with 
them that were in Czſar's Camp, So that 
three dayes were ſpent in debate and excuſes 1 


L. Metellus, Tribune of the People, being | 


drawn, by Czfat's adverſaries, to protrati the 
time ;, and to hinder any matter which Ca- 
fat ſhould propound unto them: | | 


ing the time, after bis old manner, with long - 


and tedious ſpeeches : which, if Pompey (be- 
ing Conſul) had diſliked, Why did be ſuffer 
that to paſs which was enatted £ But, if then 
be did allow, and like of it, What reaſon bad 
hs to binder him from enjoying a benefit, which 
the People of Rome had beſtowed upon him. 
From that, he fell to ſpeak of bis patience : 
which appeared, in tbat of bis own accord be 
moved , that either po might quit their F or« 
ces, which might bave been very prejudicial 
to bis bonour and dignity: Declared , what 
bad been the malice and bitterneſs of his Ads 


The Firſs OBSERVATION. 


Irſt , we may obſerve , how irkſdme it is to 

humane nature, for him that hath taſted the 

ſweetneſs of Authority, to forgo the reins of 
Command, and again fo inroll his Name inthe liſt 
of common duty; deſcending from the Thfone of 
Soveraignty , to the condition of obedience, and 
tolaſe his eminency in reſpettleſs equality : eſpe- 
Clally if the honor be Military, and of Martial Na- 
ture. For, that faſtenerh on vs with a ſtronger 
hold, then any other power; being leſs capable of 
moderation, and waited on with - A eyes and cx- 
peRation of preſent and future ages, Whereby 
men grow deſpctatcly _ of the opinion - 

© 2 


L. Metellos, 


te Pompeio 
hoſtibus 
habiru- 


Ay F 


Denuncian- 


6f that care, although they have attained to the 
fall time vf their deliverance : but, to be i: 
ed in the fy od fo glorious a race, or to b pul- 
-led ont of the-ſcat of Magiſtracy by an abortive 
miſcarriage, is able to inrage an ambitious ſpirit 
fo far bey.nd the bounds of modeſty, that it will 
riot ſpare any erideavour to confound the greateſt 
Empire, with irrecoverable calamitics. | 


The ſecond OBSERVATION. 


ly , we; may obſcrye the diſpoſition of 
thoſe Senators, that by their ſtaying at Kome , 
'—. became neutral in that Faction ; an4 thereup- 
on refuſed, either to take Caeſar's Commands, or 


=» 
*% 


rum qut 
reipud. de= to preſent themſelves to Pompey, as Mediators of 
fuilſent j}.., peace.  Phutarcbhath tworeaſons, why the Scna- 
| rt tors would undertake no ſuch matter of Commil- 
partis, ſuo- fion, as was required by Ceſar. The firſt is this, 
RS A ne hen 
On | had proteſted, to hold them.for Enemies, 
eine = pie Rs along with him : whereas Ceſar cen- 
Cicero 10. ſured their forbcarance with better adyantage to 
"Os At- himſelf, and took their Neutrality as tran 
Plutarch, Of becoming his —_—_ . The _ $a 1 
Lucan, which Plutarch avoucheth, is the opinion whic 
Appian. Genators bad of -Cafar's double dealing ; as not car- 
Horus, Tying his heart in his mouth, but pretending that 
thich he never. meant, For they could not be 
perſwaded that this end was a ceffation of Arm:s, 
or ſuch- a Peace” with Pompey as:ſhoul4 have kept 
enffoot their anticent LibcTty ; but ſought rather 
xetexts of. good meaning, to colour his deſign of 
aking Rome his ſervant. Howſocver, we may not 
it Vhat is reported to have happened between 
him and Metres, more then he himſelf ſpeaketh 
of; Fer, going about to take. Monicy out of the 
Treaſury, bewas there ſtoutly, refilted by this Me- 
te of whom he complaineth.; alleadging the 
fawes and AQ of the State, forbidding any man 
to touch/ that * , but oy times of cxtre« 
mityas were therein expreſſed. 
. To which'Ceſ&r anſwered ; That thoſe Lawes 
were only made for time -of peace ; but now, 
Armes and War required another courſe of pro- 
teeding. . Neverthcleſs Metelas * would not ſuf- 
* Non niſi fer him to break open the doors, until Ceſar ads» 
pernoſtrum ,;4 him to be gonc if he loved his life 3 for it was 
yore Fr” caſicr for him to diſpatch him, then to ſpeak it: 
buat Tem- and ſo entered and carried away the Treaſure, 
pla latus, Whereupot groweth that of Flurus, Cenſum & pa- 
laſque moni ; ante Papuit quam Imperi- 
=> trimonium populi Romani ante q p 
A fa um3z He'carricd away the Treaſure and Patrimo- 
—— ny of fhe People of Rome, before he got the Em- 
r , ITC, N 
| _e F And Appize, deriding the ſcrupulolity of the 
— ; anticnt Romans; that would not touch that Trea- 
re Czlaris ure but-in extremity of War againſt the Celre or 
ira, Nullus Gpljes, faith, that Ceſar might lawfully take it, 
honor faci- for - that he had Yanquiſhed and ſubdued the 
eodem, 


Galles ; whereby the Komens had ao further cauſe 
to fear them. 


-Obſervations.upon-CASARS 


the World, and cannot indure to. quit themſelves . 


CHAP, XIII 


Czſar leeveth the City, goeth into Gallia, and treat» 
etb with the Marſcillians, 


#ſar perceiving their reſolution, after 
be bad ſpent there in vain ſome few 
dayes ( that he might not loſe any 
more time , and leave thoſe things undone 
which be purpoſely intended) be left the City, 
and went into the further Gallia Upon bis 
arrival there, he underſtood that Pompey had 
ſent into Spain Vibullius Rufus, whom C#+ 
far bad a Intle before taken at Cortinium, 
and diſmiſied bim : and that Domitius like» 
wiſe was gore to take Marſeilles, with Eight 
Galiies, which be ſet out from Sicilia and Sar= 
dinia, and manned them with ſlaves, men in- 
franchiſed, and his own Hurtbandmen : ſend- 
ng, as meſſengers before, certain young Noble= 
men of Marſeilles, with whom Pompey, »pm 
bis departure from the City , bad earneſtly 
dealt, that Czſar's new favours might not 
put ont of their remembrance the old benefits 
which be had done unto them, Thoſe of Mar- 
ſeilles having received this meſſage, ſhut their 
Gates againjt Czar, called into the City the 
Albicans, barbarous and mountainous people 
(who, of antient time, bad beld amy with 
them, and dwelt upon the Hills above Mar- 
ſeilles )) brought Corn from all the adjacent 
K egions and Caſtles into the Town, ſet wp of= 
fices and forges to make Armies, repaired both 
their Walls, their Navie, and therr Gates. 
Czſar called out unto him ſome Fifteen of 
the chiefejt men of Marſeilles, and treated 
with them , that the beginning of the War 
might not grow from that Town z who ſhould 
rather follow the example of all Ttaly, then ap= 
ply themſelves to the will of any one man : not 
omitting ſuch other perſwaſions as he thought 
pertinent to a ſound reſolution. Theſe men 
reported at Marſeilles what Czfar bad deli- 
vered, and, by the common conſent of the Town, 
returned this anſwer , That they underſtood, 
that the People of Rome was divided into two 
parts; neither was it in them to judge , or 
could they difcern , which of the two was in 
the right. The Leaders of theſe two F afti- 
ons were Pompey and Czar, both ſpecial 
Patrons and Benefatiors to their City : of 
whom, one bad augmented the publick, Reve= 
nues of the State, and endowed it with the 
Lands and Territories of the Volcz Areco- 
mici, aud the Helvii z the other, baving con- 
guered and ſubdned * Gallias, gave it wnto 


them, whereby their tributary In-comes _—F 


Marſcillss, 


Caſar, 


* By this 
Gallias, is 
underſtood 
ſome place 
near to 
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much augmented, and therefore, as they were 

wally bound to borh for theirfavors , ſo wonld 
ey carry to both an equalreſpet , -not aid- 
ing either of them againſt the other , or recei- 
—_—_— within their gates, 

brljt theſe things were in handling , Do- 

mitius arrived at Marſcilles with bir ſhiping, 
and benig received in, was made Governor of 
the City , and bad the whole direCtion of the 
War tommitted nnto bim. By bis appoint- 
ment the fleet was ſent out into all Coaſts 1 
and ſuch Ships of burthen as they found , 
they brought in t the nails, timber, and tack- 
ling whereof , they took, to mend and rig out 
other Ships, What Corn ſoever was found 
in tht City , was brought in publick, keeping ; 
reſerving the ſurplus of viliual and proviſion 
far a Siege, as occaſion ſhould require, 

Czſar provokgd with theſe injuries, brought 
three Legions to Marſeilles,determined to make 
towers and mantelets ready for an aſſault, and 
to build twelve new Gallies at Arles , which 
were armed, rigged, finiſhed, and brought to 
Marſcilles , within thirty dayt after the tim- 
ber was cut down. of theſe be made D. 
Brutus Admiral, and left C. Trebonius to 
follow the Siege. 


OBSERVATION. 


om the Marſeillitns we may learn , that it is 
far eaſier to lay wellth:n todo well : for how- 
ſoever they were able to diſcern the truth, 
and to' give an anſwer to Ceſer, well-beſceming 


_—_— the fame and opinion of their literature and know- 
dtifima = ledge, (being an Accademy little inferiour to the 
pe Maſl- belt, and in latter tithes mor- freyuentzd by the 
bona-  Kymans, for the ſtudy of Orttoty end Favotghy, 
Bo acit then Athens , or any other ſuch chick ſcat of the 
Anal, Muſes;) yet in their ations they diſavowed all: ta- 
Prado. king npon them molt unſeaſonably to arbitrate 
lid. 4 thoſe differences , and toſhew their opinion of the 
iemqes quarrel, by taking part with one faftion. Where- 
ali fame. In their error the more app-ared , inthat the par- 


Populi ter- ty grieved was not lyable to their award , but ra- 
tore pave- ther had occaſion to gain thereby adouble honor 


teat, Pho» + himſelf; firſt, by forcing them, and then by 
\ hg? pardoning their raſhneſs. And yet ſome Writers 


ferrare ju- do think , they did nomore then they were tied 
venus. Non yncq by former Treaties and Leagues with the Em 
ny Pat pire, (which thzy took to confiſt in Pompey party) 

2 whercof they were loyal and zealous confederates, 


dt ca0- as appearcth by their love , when Rgme was tak-n 


non fara by the Galles , for having news thereof, anJ un- 
MI, --- 


Lucan. 1.3. 


derſtanding of the compoſition, which was to be 
made to raiſe the Siege from the Capitol , they 
provided all the gold and filver they could get, and 
ſent it to Kome for that ſervice, In regard where- 
of they were endowed with many Priviledg-s and 
immunities, both in the Ciry , and elſewhere in 
the Empire. Howloever, their hap being to re- 
ſpe more an exa& obſervance of what had paſ- 
ia, then the fatal ſucceeding courſe of things , 


Commentiriet of the Civil Wars; 
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drew upon them 2 and bitter War; wheres 
of they could not- be freed, but _— 
themſelves to his mercy , whom chey ha1 rej 
And thus we ſee verifi:d that of the Poet ; 


uicquid delirant Reges ple Buntnr Achtut, 
mug the ras and the poor people ſuffer; 


Which implycth alſo how dangerous it is for men 
of authority and woe to be ſubje to wil- 
ful ambition, For as their ſervice is of great ims 
portance to Government, when It is attended with 
well quatificd affeions; ſo are their motions as 
fearful, which are carri:d with the violence 
exorbitant paſſions; _ » Conſidering the 
means they have, either to mihmploy the power of 
the State, or to give way to ſuch inconveniences 
as may neceſſarily pervert all things but the ends 
they aimat : beſides the aptneſs ofa bigh ſpirit,not 
to doubt the truth of that ſaying , which is at- 
tributed to Caſar , Si viclandumeſt jus, regnand3 
gratia violandum eſt; 1f a man would violate alright 
and law, he would doit for a Kingdome, 


_.CHAP. xv. 
Czſar beſterh into Spain, 
Hilft theſe things were prepared 
WW and put in order , be ſent, C.Fa- 
bius, one of his Legates , with 
three Legions , that bad — about Nar- 
bone , b-fore him into Spain z commanding 
bim with all ſpeed and diligence to take the 
paſſage of th: Pyrencan hills, which were 
kept at that time with the forces of L. Afra- 
nius : and gave order for the other Legions 
which wint-red farther off , to follow after, 
Fabius according to bis dirediions, made haſt, 
put the Garriſon from the paſſage, and by great 
Journeys marched towards Atranius Army, 
Vpon the arrival of Vibullius Rufus,who 
(as tis formerly related, )was ſent by Poms 
pey imo Spain , Afranius, Petreius, and 
Varro, Pompeys Legates (of whom the one 


governed the neareſt Province of Spain with { 
three Legions ; the other beld the Country 6 


from the * foreſt of Caſtile, to the River * 
Ana, with two Legions, and th: third com- 
ma 
the like number of Legions ) did ſo diſpoſe 
and divide their Flr, = rex Wa 
appointed to bring bis Legions our of Laſita- 
nia , through the Territories of th- Veto» 
nes, and join himſelf with Afraniusz and 


that Varro with bis power, ſhould kgep the 


fartber Province of Spain. Which being ſo 
reſolved and determined, Petreius baving com= 
manded the Luſitanians to levy horſemen and 
other Anxiliary Forces z and Afranius like« 
wiſe having made the like levy in the 1 erritories 
of the * Celtiberi , * Cantabri, and the ret 


d the Vetones and Luſitania , with - 


HoraCes 


Afranigs, 


# Scutati. 
» Cerrati, 
Nonnius, 
Cerra,ſcu- 
tum brevec. 
Quis rotun= 
dam facere 
cetram ne- 
year ? 
yocati. 


Heſperios 
inter Sico- 
ris non ulti- 
mus amnes, 
Suxeus in- 
 _genti quem 
ns amplc- 
efirur arcu. 
Hybernas 
paſſurus ' 
3QUaS-=- 
Lucan, lib.4 
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of the barbirous Nations bordering upon the 
Ocean , Petreius came ſpeedily through the 
VeQtones to Afraniusz and induced by the 
opportunity of the place , by mutual conſent, 
they reſolved 18 keep the War on foot near about 
Ilerda. - 

There were with Afrianus( as formerly. hath 
been ſhewed) three Legions , with Petreius 
two , b:ſides * Targetiers of the nearer Pro- 
vince, and * Buckler-bearers of the farther 
Province ; ſome eighty Cohorts , and of both 
Provinces about 5000 horſe. Czar had ſent 
his Legions into Spain , accompanied only 


, with ſix thouſand Auxilliary Forces, and three 
thouſand borſe, which had been with him in 


the former Wart. And the Galles at his 
requeſt furniſhed bim with the like number 3 
befides the nobleſt and valiantejt amongſt them, 
of whom he bad made particular choice to fol+ 
low bim in that War. To th:ſe were added 
the better ſort" of the Aquitani, and high- 
landers , borderers upon \the Province in Gal- 
lia. Hs was advertiſed that Pompey was 
on bis journey , coming through Mautitania 
into Spain,and that be would ſpeedily be there 
with his Legions : and thereupon he borrowed 
Moyey of the Centurions and Tribunes of the 
Souldiers, and gave it to bis Army, —_— 
he gained two points >, for firft be ingaged the 
Captains by that loan , to endeavor his good 
ſucceſs, and ſecondly bought the good affetii- 
ons of the Souldiers by largeſs and diftributi- 
0, Fabius omitted no —_— to get the 
faver of the Cities near about him, which he 
laboured as well by Letters as Meſſenge rs : 
and had already mads two bridges over. the 
River Sicoris, diſt ant one from another about 
four miles , and over theſe bridges ſent out 
bis men to' forrage 3, for be bad ſpent all that 
was to be found on this fide the River, The 
Same thing , and upon the ſame occaſion, did 
the Leaderrof Pompeys Army 5 and often- 
times their Cavalry met and incountred. toge- 
ther. And as it hapned, that twoof Fabius 
Legions going ont to forrage according to their 
daily cuſtom , and had paſſed the River , the 
carriage and the Cavalry following after,upon 


| @ ſudden (bythe over-peſtering of barſes, and 


ſwelling of the water ) the bridge brake, and 
the rejt of the Cavalry was ſecluded and cut 
off from the Legions. Which Petreius and 
Afranius percewving; by the hurdles and planks 
that cam? down the River , Afranius preſent- 


| ly by the bridge which was adjoining to the 


Town and his Camp , put over four Legions, 
and all his Cavalry, and went to meet with 


Fabius bis two Legions, Upon whoſe ap- 


. 
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proach, L. Plancus, that commanded the les 
gions., bring conſtrained by neceſſity , took, the 
upper ground , dividing his Men into two Bat 
talions , and making their fronts to row two 
contrary ways , to the end th:y might not be 
circumvented by the horſemen, And although 
the number were very far unequal , yet be va- 
liantly withſtood very violent charges of the ene- 
my. The Cavalry being thus ingaged, the 
Enfigns of two Legions were deſcried afar off, 


which Fabius had ſent by way of the farther - 


bridge , to ſecond thoſe other twe 3, ſuſpeciing 
that which was come to paſs , that the Com- 
manders of the adverſe Army would take the 
occaſion and benefit of this accident , to cut off 
our party. Upon whoſe approach the battel 
ceaſed; and the legions on either ſide were 
brought back into their Camps. , 


The frſt OBSERV ATION, 


He firſt obſcrvation may be taken from this 
deſign of Caſars upon Spain, being at that 
time under the Government and command 

of Pompey ; the ftanding or falling whereof, did 
much import the ſucceſs of that War: for which 
reſpect it was, that when Ceſar could not buc- 
klc with the perſon of his Enemy, he uſed all means 
to beat down his authority, as the next in degree 
to hiscfſence and being , and moſt concerning his 
honor and reputation, For if he took from him 
thole Proviiices , which the State had commen- 
ded to his charge, and left him nointercſt in the 
obedience of ſuch , whom he might in a ſort chal- 
lenge for his own people; what aſſurance could 
the other parts of th= Empire have in his proteCti- 
on? or what could he elſewhere expett of that 
which theſe refaſed him 2 

The excellency of a General , is that perfe&tion 
of judgment commended by Ariſtotle, inabling him 
to diſcern , quid primum , or what is moſt material 
in that variety of undertaking , which falleth out 
in followinga War. And if that cannot with any 
convenience be attained , then to know the next 
point of importance; and ſo conſequently to diſtin- 
guith the degrees of difference, as they ltand rank- 
din the order of judicious procezding. 

For the effe&tual proſecuting of which deſign , 
let us take a ſhort view of their forces on cach 
fide, according as we find them muſtered in this 
Chapter, that by the inequality of their Troops , 
we may judge of the want or ſufficiency of their 
directions. Afranius , asit isfaid in the ſtory,bad 
three Legions, and Petreius two Legions, togcther 
with cighty cohorts of Auxiliary forces , ſupplied 
unto them by the two Provinces of Spain, which 
cohorts equalled the number of cight Legions,and 
ſo in all made thirteen legions, and according to 
the uſual rate at that time of 5000 in a Legion , 
amounted to 65000 men , together with 5000 
horſe, which came to ſeventy t houſand men , or 
thereabouts. To confront ſo great an Enemy, Ce- 
ſar had five Legions, 12000 Auxiliary Troopers 
from the Galles, and peradventure 1000 Evoca- 
ti : whichaccording to the former rate of a Legion, 
did riſe to 35000, or 40000 men at the moſt. 

Whereby 
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Calar, 
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Lablais 
faith, that 
theCrediror 
wiſherh all 


Lelius, 


Uni antto | 
non fidir 
mus, 
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Whereby the one exceeding the other well near 
in a double proportion of ſtrength , and y<t failing 
in cofreſpondency of ſucceſs, calleth the variety of 
that proverb in queſtion, Ne Hercules contra duos, 
Hercules himſelf cannot deal with two, Beſides the 
inequality of the place where the tryal was to be 
made , being wholly devotcd to the greater party, 
was a matter of ny ſmall conſequence, For he 
that maketh War in a Countrey abſolutely favo- 
ring the Enemy, and confronting his purpoſes, had 
need of more forces then the adverſe party, or 
better fortunc'in his proceedings. And therefore 
Fabius to prevent ſuch miſchicfs as might grow by 
that advantage , ſought all means to draw ſome 
of the Towns to his faftion , and to make himſelf 
friends for his better ſupport and ſecurity ; accord- 
ing to that which was ſaid of old , That War can- 
not be made without ſome peace, 


The Second OBSERV ATION. 


Econdly , we may obſerve the means he uſed 
to ſecure himſelf of the loyalty ofhis Army, 
and wholly to in the Souldicr in his for- 

tune, For the money he borrowed of the Tribunes 
and Centurions , was a ſpecial Tye of their affefti- 
ons to his ſcrvice : foraſmnch as no Man wi 

ill to him , by whoſe welfare and proſperity he ho- 
peth to thrive; for ſo (wounding himſelf through 
another mans body) the hurt would fall upon his 
own head: but rather defireth ſuch an accom- 
pliſhment of his hopes , as may make himſelf par- 
taker thereof, And on the other fide , the largeſs 
he made unto the Souldicrs, did fo oblige their 
endeavor to his purpoles , that they were thereby 
ready to perform as much as warlik* Zelius had 
promiſed in his own perſon , un th2 behalfof the 
reſt. 


Pedore ſs fratris gladium , juguloque Paremtis 
Condere me jubeas, pleneque im viſcera partu 
Conjugis , invita peragam tamen omnia dexina, 


Bid me to ſtab my brother, cut 
My fathers throat, or rip the gut 


Of my big-bellicd wife ,- ( though loath) Te - 


doo't, 


The Thiid OBSERU ATION. 


| irdlyg let us conſider the effe&ts of diligence 
and provident foreſight , which do often- 
times redeem an Army from a diſhonoura- 

ble overthrow ; as may be lcarncd. from twocir- 
cumſtances in Fabius direGtions. Firſt , in that he 
truſted not to one paſſage over the River Sicoris , 
but made two ſeveral bridges, as wall for the con- 
veniency as the better ſecurity of his people, Sce- 


- condly, upon the occaſion which the Enemy might 


uicquid 
by Toceſt, 
flafi furu- 
tum cogire- 
mus.Senec, 
piſt, 24, 


take by the breaking of the bridge , to diſtres the 
Legions on the other fide of the water, he pre- 
ſently ſent out ſuccors to prevent ſuch a caſualty ; 
which albeit it might ſeem to have proceeded out 
of curious ſuſpition , or idle fear , yet it fell out 
to beno more then was requilite and.expedient, 
Which may tcach a General to be careful even 
of poſſibilities , and to prevent contingencies,with 
the certainty of induſtrious directions, accounting 


always that which may happen, to be as certain 
as any thing we moſt ns 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 


The Fourth O BS ERV ATION. 


(Ones a bi divides are to note that the Rg- Spain, 
mans at 


divided it into two Provinces , — »* 


which they called the nearer and the farther; 
or according to Strabo., the Urter and the Inner; 


cerior., 
t xterior, & 


Interior, 


and they were ſeparated aſunder by the River Ihe- lib. z. 


rus, now Ebro; and thence alſo were they called 
Cis Iberum, © u'tre Iberum, Spain on this fide Ebro, 
and Spain beyond, The nearer Province being the 
lefſer , continucd without alteration during the- 
Romans Government , and was ſometimes called 
T arraconenſis Provincia, of Tarraco, the principal 
Town of the ſame, But th: further, in proces of 
time, was divided into two parts, the one called 
Betica , and the other Luſcrania ; and ſothe whole 
Region of Spain came to be divided into three 
Provinces, It was firſt entred by the Romans , by 
occaſion of the notable Sic Sequmum ; upon 
which, P, Scipio having ſubduedq the Carthagini- 
ans, reduced Spain into a Province, and left it go- 
verned by Preconſuls , unto the time of Cornelis 
Lentulus and Lucius Stertinius. Afterwards it was 
governed by Proprztors, and ſometimes by Prz- 
tors, according as the Empire came to be inlarged; 
and had thereby many Governments, for the pre- 
ferment of ſuch as had ſupplyed the better places 
ofdignity in the State. Nevertheleſs, in the times 
of trouble, the Governors had always conſulary 
powcr ; as in the War againſt Sertorius, Quintus 
Merellus Proconſul, and Cn. Pompeius Queltor,cum 
Conſulari poreſtate miſſi ſunt , were ſent with con- 
ſular power, And at this time , Pompey govern- 
cd it by two Deputics or Legates. Touching the 
form and figure of the Countrey , Strabo likeneth 
it to an Oxc hide; the neck whereof join:th to 
the Pyrenean hills, which riſe in towers from one 
Sea to another, as limits and bounds between 
France and Spais ; taking their name (as ſome 
think) from Pyrene , the Maid that Hercules dc+ 
flowred, whom $1il, 1tal, mentioneth, 1ib, 3. 


Pyrene ce ſa nimboſsverticis arce 

Drviſos Celtis late proſpet as Iberos ; 

Axque eterna tenet magnis divortia terris. 
Nomen Bebrycia duxere & virgine colles, 
Hoſpitis Alcidz crimen: quiſorte laborum 
Gerionis peteret cum longa tricorporis arva, 
Poſſeſſus Baccho, ſxva Bebrycis in aula 
Lugendam forme ſme virginitate reliquit 
Pyrenen and alittle after, 
Defletumque tenemt Montes per ſecula nomen, 


The lofty tower of Pyren's cloudy head 
O'rclooks th* Iberi; whom it from Celts, 
For aye dividing thoſe two ſpacious lands, 
Froni Bebryx daughter firſt theſe hilk took narte, 
Raviſh'd by Hercules : who as he went 

The triple-bodicd Gerion's land to ſeize , 
Drunk at the time, andlodg'd in Bebyyx Court , 
Pyrene left to be bewail'd by beauty, 

No more a V irgin----- 

And her lamented name the Hills ſtill keep, 


But according to the opinion more generally re- 
ceived, they are fo called of the Greek, word tive; 
for that Shepheards and Heardſmen (et them once 
on fire , as witnefſeth Diodorus Siculus. And Arj- 


Livie. 


ſtotle, In Hiberia pvquis combuſtis «liquando PeS- nubus. 


pervent 
-., coletam 


Czar. 


Prono tum 


> Crſar O©- 
 Iympo, in 
_ {u- 


bira cir- 
cumdedit 


mina foſ- 


, Dum 


imz prz=- 
an! acies , 


hoſtemgque 
Fefellir. 
Luc. 1. 4. 


Obſevclionr pow CRSARS  - 


battel'(acooding as was diredied ) continn+ 


ed in Arms ;. aud the third - battel performed 
the work, bebind them unſeen, before it was 


bus $ylvis , cdlenteque ignibus terra , manifeſtum ar- 
ET ode 
[4 s 

af wan Maikeaſbus proventus wu | 

&. ith ,: that,on time in nt, , E . . 

the, She Pringle! fre on the 'Woods, ' camp in'that place, Which being pre 

ground was ſo heated thereby , that plain rills of , drew his Legions within the ditc 

Silver flowed from the hills , and that afterwards, , 411.1 ;1, 1,115 all night. | 

parry of CHINIIS «. pear nd wr The next day be kept all bis Army within 

_ mJ which the Moofealiens made no ſmall the ditch, And foraſmuch as the matter to 

beggſi 06, T6 Countrey how # _—_— ray the yy” ier ml th My : 

r..many things, AS May apPcar by; GIVC -» » be kept the like courſe for the finiſhing of. the 

written , asthough the Author had been a Penſio- tified ” a ſeveral legion; with a ditch to be 
Junk; of the ſame ſcantling ; and in the 
mean time , made the other Legions to ftand 


ner to the Kingdome, 
 rapay.tn Arms againſt the enemy. 


gares 


Lujd dignum memorare tuis Hiſpania nerris 
franius and Petreius,to the end they might 


oy bumana valet? prime lavat equore.ſolem 
. amuſe the.  ſauldicr, and binder the work,, 


L * Bu fy exatts luce, jugdles 
ls He, the eepjr ans beer 
brought dewn ber forces tothe foot of the bill , 


Dives equis regu facilis,, pretioſa 


u, | 
-Principibus facundia pits +=. ., ( 


"Ju 


i. * + F4 


Wa 2 oo, it ©. and-provoked themto fight. Howbeit, Czfar 
1n Span Man commend >, ., © ha be 3 
po ags = adn he moraing Sun,,  . .. ; PMrermitted. not the work, truſting to three Le- 
So his tir'd.ſtecds, waſh bere when days done ; ;....; £407 in Ares, ang thewmunition of the ditch. 
In Spaniſh waves the wearied tarrstake breath, ; ny. not” | 7 any tong ha _—— 
$p4in ſtore of horſe fruits, preciops mctals hath 3 advayting Farther her the foot of the bil, led 
ana | ' back ther Troops inta'the Camp. The third 
2 day Czfar fortified bis Camp with a Rampierz 
CHAP. XV. 


aud commanded the reſt of the Coborts and the 
carriages which were left in the other Camps, 


Czſar coming to his Army , advanceth 
y #0 be brought untobim. | 


forward, and 


Ithin two days after Czar came "OBSERVATION. 


Incampeth near unto the Enemy, 
WW into the Camp ,. with" nine. hun- 
: dved borſe ; which be had kept 
with bim for a Counoy. The bridge broken 
by the Tempeſt , was almoſt re-edified, and 
that which remained undone ,.'be commanded 
to be finiſhed in the night.” And having ſeen 
the nature and ſituation of tbe place, be left 
fix Coborts to kgep the Camp and the bridge , 
with all the carriages of the Army. - And the 
next day,, putting. all bis Forces into a triple 
battel, be marched towards Tlerda : and there 
ſtanding a while in_Armes , offered battel in 
au equal and indifferent place. Afranius 
brought out his' forces , and made a ſtand in 
the midjt of the bill , under bis Camp. Cz- 
far perceiving tbat | Afranius at that time was 
not diſpoſed., to fight, determined to incamp 
bimſelf ſome four bundred- paces from the foot 
of "#6 bill. And' leaſt tbe Souldiers ſhould be 
interrupted in their works, by the ſuddain 
aſſaults and incurſion of the Enemy , be for- 
bid them to fortify it with a Rampier or wall, 
which 'muſt neceſſarily be diſcovered and ſeen 
af: 7 3. but cauſed a ditch to be made of fif+ 
 reemn foot in. breadth , in the front of the Camp 
 wrxt' yo the Enemy.. The firſt. and ſecond 
46.3% S 


JT may be obſerved for 'Caſars cuftom' throngh- 
out the whole courſe of his Wars,to approach 

| as ncar the Enemy-as conveniently he could' , 
that ſo he might the better obſerve his paſſages, 
and be ready to take the favor of any opportunity, 
which cither the nature of the place, or the mo- 
tions of the adyerſary would afford him, Which 
was the rather his advantage, in regard of his dex- 
tcrity, and ſuperlative knowledge in the uſe of 
Arms , together with the experience of his old 
Legions, whercby he was able not oulyto improve 
his own Ceſigns ro the utmoſt of an honorable ſuc- 
ccls, but to return the diſgrace of any atttempt 
made upon his Army , upon the heads of them that 
were Authors of the ſame, For otherwiſe, his 
accoſting ſo near an Enemy, might have turned to 
his own loſs; as being full of hazard, and ſubject 
to more caſualtics then he that ſtandeth farther off. 
And therefore the rule is, That he that defircth to fit" 
near his adverſary , muſt be exceeding circumſpett 
and ſure of ſome advantage,cither from the place, 
or the over-awing power of his forces, or clſc out 
of his own yertue , or by ſome other means , to 
overſway the inconveniencies which attend ſuch in- 
gagements. As may appear by that which/Froni- 
ms obſeryeth hence , touching the ſtreight where- 
into Czfer was fallen; being cither to give batel , 
which the enemy refuſed; ' or to make good that 
place, from- whence he could not retreat but with 
. * Whereupon,, a little- before night, he 

ſtoke the making of aditch on the back of his Ar- 


my, 


, ond ſo. 


: #1derftood by . Afranius that Czfar would in . 


Lib.1.cap g 


L1s, I. 


iny; and retiring himſelf within the ſame, ſtood 
in Armes all night, for his better ſafety. = 

The uſe of ſuch Ditches are of gredt impor- 
tance, and haye oftentimes redeemed an Army 
from great extremities : and were [ſo frequent up- 
on all occaſions with the Komans, that he that 
ſhall deny them to be good ditchers, ſhall do 
them wrong. And 1iot only they, but other Na- 
tions could tell how to mak* uſe of the Spade, 

Pericles of Athens, being forced by them of Pe- 

ſus into a place that had but two outlets of 
eſcape, ſunk a ditch of a great latitude thwart one 
of the paſſages” (as though he mcant to keep out 
the Encmy) and ſet his toldlers to break out the 
other way. The Peloponneſians thinking he could 
ho way cſcap: by the where the Trench 
was cut , applied themiclycs wholly to the other 
place, where the Soldiers made ſhew of breaking 
out : whereby ( through the help of Bridges, 
which he had formerly provided) he eſcaped over 
the ditch without reſiſtance. Sometimes they 
added other helps to theſe Trenches, eſpecially 
when they ſought handſome meanes to get them- 
ſelves away : whercof Sertorius may be an inſtance ; 
who, having the Encmy preſſing him in the rere, 
and , being to paſs a River, drew a Ditch and a 
Rampicr at his back , in the faſhion of a half- 
moon : which Rampier he heaped vvith Woodand 
combultible matter , and ſo ſetting it on fire, 
— > off the Enemy, and paſſed with caſe over the 

ater. 

In like manner, Herculeius, one of Sertorius his 
Legates, having raſhly entered vvith a fimall 
—_ into a long and narrovy | 

o Hills, arid finding 
Forces of the Enemy , ſunk a croſs Trench be- 
tween the two Mountains ; and piling the Ram- 
ier vvith Wood, ſet it on Fire, and ſo cut off the 
emy. 


CHAP; XVL 
Czſar's _ to poſſeſs bimſelf of « ſmall Hill : 


what diſadvantage be ran imo, by miſſing of bi; 


iſe ; . what means be uſed to recover bim- 
fat. 


Etween the town of Tletda, and the 
B next Hill wbere Petreius and Afra- 
nius were incamped, there was a Plain 

of about three hundered paces ;, in the mid(t 
whereof ſtood a little Mole, riſing higher then 
the reſt : which if Czſar could get and for- 
zifie, be —_ to cut off the Enemy from the 
Town and the Bridge, and from ſuch Vittu- 
als and Proviſions as were brought to the 
zown. Herewpon be took, three Legions out 
of the Camp ;, and bavi them into or- 
| der of Battel, be comma the Antefignani 
of one _ to run before, and poſſeſs the 
lace, Which being perceived, the Cohorts 
that kept watch before Afranius Camp, were 
preſently ſent a nearer way to'takg that 
Mount. The matter came to blows : but, for 
as much as Afranius party came firſt to the 


 Conimentaries of the Civil Wats, 


ſed faſhion. 


falleth out, that where t 


ftomed to that kind of fight : far, ſeei 


, betvven 
himfelf purſued by great þ, 


reaſon of new ſupplies ſent ag inſt theth, tver# 
conſtrained to turn theit backs, and rctite t0 
the Legions; 

The manner of fight which thoſe ſoldiers 
uſed, was, firſt to run furiouſly upon an Ene- 
my, to ſeize any place boldly, and with great 
courage z not much reſpetiing their orders of 
ranks, but fighting in a ſcattered and diſper- 

If = chanc*d to be througbly 
charged, they thought it no ſhame to give way 
and retire ; accuſtomed thereunto by frequent= 
ing the Luſitanians, and other barbarous pegs 
ple, uſing that kind of hight: as it commonly 

e ſoldiers bave Jong 
lived, they get much of the uſage and condi= 
tion of thoſe places. Notwit ng , our 
men were much troubled thereat, ar unaccu« 
man leave his rank, and run up a Franc 
they feared leaſt they ſhould be crreumvented , 
and ſet upon in flank, and on their bare and 
open ſide ; whereas themſelves were to keep 
their order, and not to leave their places, but 
upon extraordinary occafion. 

Upon the routing of the Anteſignani, the 
Legion that ftood in the cornet left the place, 
and retreated to the next Hill; almoſt all the 
Army being affrighted, upon that which had 

beyond every mans opinion, contrary 
to former wſe, 
Czſar encouraging bis Men, brought out the 
ninth L egion to ſecond them ; beche means 
compelling the Enemy ( inſolent of good ſuc« 
ceſs, and ſhrewdly purſuing our 6d, to txrn 
their backs, and to retire to the Torpn of Tler« 
da, and there t9 make 4 ftand under the Walls, 
Bu, the ſoldiers of the Ninth Legion, carried 
on with endeavour, and going hob to repair 
their loſs, raſhly followed the Enemy into a 
place of diſadvantage , and came under the 
Hill whereon the Town ſtood : and, as they 
would have made their retreat, they were 


charged afreſh from the upper ground. The 


front of the place bad an wuneafie broken aſ- 


cent, and was on each ſide fteep; extended 
onely ſo much in breadth, as would ſerve 
three Cohorts to imbattel in : neither could the 
Cavalry come to belp them. The Hill decli- 
ned eaſily from the Town about four bundered 
paces in length : and that way ottr men bad 
ſome convemency of retreat, from the diſaduan- 
tage to which their defire bad unadriſedly led 
them, The fight continued in this place * 
which was very unequal, both in regard of the 
ſtraightneſs thereof, ar alſo for that they ftood 
under the foot of the Hill, whereby no weapon 


place , our men were beaten back, 3 and, by fell in vai amongſt them. C— 
Ff 
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by protveſs aud valour, they patiently endured 
all the wounds they r:ceives. The Enemies 


Forces were ſupplied and renewed, by ſuch ' 


Cohborts as were often ſent out of the Camp 
through the Town, that freſh men might take 
the place of ſuch as were wearied out, 
And tbe like was Czſar fain to do, ſending 
freſh Coborts to that place to relieve the weari- 
ed. 

After they bad thus continually fought for 
the ſpace of five hours together, and that our 
men were much over-cbarged with an unequal 
multitude ,, having ſpent all their weapons, 
they drew their 7 Any and aſcended up the 
hill, to charge and aſſault the Enemy: and, 
having ſlain a few of them, the reſt were dri- 
ven to make retreat. 
put back to the Walls, and ſome of them for 
fear baving taken the Town, our men found 
an eaſie retreat, Our Cavalry did from a low 
ground get up unto the top of the Hill; and 
riding up and down between the two Ar- 
mies , made our ſoldiers to retreat with 
better eaſe: and ſo the Fight ſucceeded di- 
verſly. 

About ſeventy of our men were ſlain in tbe 
firſt onſet. And, amongft theſe was ſlain 
Q. Fulginius, Captain of the firſt Haſjtate 


. Centurie of the Fourteenth Legion, who, for 


his exceeding valour, was preferred to that 
place from the lower orders. Six bundred at 
leaſt were wounded. And of Atranius party 
were ſlain T. Czcilius, Centurion of a Pri- 
_ order, and four Centurions more, be. 
fides two bundered ſoldiers. But, ſuch was 
the opinion of that dayes buſineſs, that either 
fide llieved they left with the better, 

Afranius party was ſo | mags for that 
they long jtood to handy-blowes, and reſijted 
the violence of onr ſoldiers , although, in all 
mens judgment , they were the weaker © as 
alſo, for that they at firſt took and held the 
place which gave occafion of that fight 4 and, 
in the firſt encounter, compelled our men to turn 
their backs. Our men, in likg manner, thought 
they bad the better , in regard they bad 
maintained fight for five boures together, in 
a place of diſadvantage, and with an unequal 
multitude ;, tbat they aſcended up the Hill 
with their Swords drawn, and compelled their 
adverſaries 10 turn their backs, and to retreat 
into the Town, mangre the diſadvantage of the 
place. 


Obſervations upon CASARS 


The Cohorts being thus . 


The firſt OBSERVATION. 


"FN this direftion which Ceſar gave, to take the 

little Hill between Jlerda and Afranius Camp; 
" we may obſerve the danger depending upon the 
miſchieving of an aC&tion. For, the tailing of a 
purpole, in ſecking to obtain that which would 
prove of great advantage, doth oftentimes draw 
men into as great inconveniences. And, as the 
end in every deſftgn pretendeth gain, ſo the means 
ther-of do give way to hazard: from whence it 
conſequently followeth, that ich as are imploy- 
cd in execution , had need to ule all endeavorr, 
not to falſihe the grounds of good dir-ions, by 
negligent or inconhderate carri2ge ; but rather to 
make good any want or defet, by ſerious and wary 
proſecution of the ſame. 

And the rather, for that it ſpecially concerneth 
their good that have the charge and handling of 
Commands : for they firſt are like to feel the imart 
of any error committed therein; or otherwile, 
to have the honour of any fortunate ſucceſs, 
for as much as vertue hath all her praiſe from 
Action. 

Concerning the uſe of running, we are to un- 
derſtand, thar the Romans ( amonegft other their 
Exerciſes of Armes) had ipecial practiſe of this, as 
availabl- in four reſpetts, according as Yegetius 
hath noted, Firſt, to the end they might charge 
the Enemy with greater force and violence, Sc- 
condly, that they might pofſeſs themſelves with 
ſpeed, of places of advantage. Thirdly, that they 
might readily diſcover, as ſhould be fuund cxpedi- 
ent upon all occaftons. And laſtly, to proſecute a 
flying Enemy to bettcr purpoſe and cfle&t. And 
this, as Seneca faith, they praCtiſed in peace ; that 
being accuſtomed to needlels labour, they might 
be able to diſcharge neceflary dutics. And * Lj- 
v7, amongſt the Military exerciſe. s uſed by Scipio, to 
fit his men for thoſe glorious exploits which he 
afterwards atchieved , ſaith ; That the firſt day, 
the Legions ran four miles in Armes, And Sueto- 
nius afhrmeth, that Nero, having appointed a racg 
for the Prztorian Cohorts, carricd a Target lift- 
cd up before them with his own hand, And, that 
Galba did more admirably ; for, being ſuted of 
purpoſe to make himſelf eminent, He directed a 
Field-race with a Target , himſclf running as faſt 
- the Emperors Chariot, for Twenty miles toge* 
TncTt. 


The ſecond OBSERVATION 


He ſecond thing to be noted in theſe ſpecial- 

tics, is, the bold enterpriſe of Cyſar's men , 

in Charging the Enemy with their Swords 
drawn, againſt the Hill ; whereby, making them 
to give back, they had an cafic and ſafe i<treat 
from the danger wherein they were ingaged. 
Whereby we may obſerve, that 4ifficultics of ex- 
tremity are never better cleared, then by adventu- 
rous and deſperate undertakings; According to 
the condition of diſeaſes and diſtemperatures of the 
body, which being light and cafie, are cured with 
mild and cahie potions ; but, being grievous and 
doubtful , do require ſharp and {trong remedies, 
Which doth alſo in like manner appcar through- 
our 
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Commentaries of 


l. 


out the whole courſe of Nature, and particularly 


in Weights : for, as ponderous and heavy bodies 
are not moved, but with a counterpoiſe of greater 
force; no more can extremities of hazard be a- 
yoided, but by like perilous enforcements. 

And hence groweth the difference between true 
valour and fool-hardy raſhneſs ; being but one and 
the ſame thing, if they were not di iſhed by 
the ſubj<& wherein they are ſhewed, For, torun 
headlong into ſtrange adventures, upon no juſt 9c- 
caſion, were to ſhew more. levity than diſcretion : 
And again, to uſe the like boldneſs in caſes of ex- 
tremity , deſcrveth the opinion of vertuous en- 
deavour. As is well obſerved by Homer, in the 
perſon of Hetgr, perſwading the Trojaus that fled 
away, to ſtand and make a head the Gre- 
cians;z This is the time , ſaith he, conſidering the 
danger wherein we are, to uſe that proweſs and 
covey which we boaſt of. 

And accordingly, Diomedes cenſured Glaucus in 
the ſame place, for offering himſelf to the fury of 
the Grecians ; Either thou art ſome god, faith he, 
or cle but a loſt and forlorn man, ,Which may 
ſerve to learn us the true uſe of courage; that or- 
dinarily is never more ſhewed then in miſemploy- 
ment. 


The third OBSERV ATION. 


Have already, in the obſervations of the ſecond 
] Commentary of the Wars of Gallia, diſcourſed 
particularly of the parts ofa Legion : Where it 
appcareth, chat in Colas time a Legion conſiſted 
of Five thouland men, or thereabouts; and ac- 
cording to the futfhci-ncy and expcricnce of the 
ſoldicrs, was divided into three parts, The firſt 
and mcaneſt of ſuch as followed an Enſign, were 
called Haſtati; the ſecond , Principes ; and the 
third and' chief ſort , Triarii: and, according to 
this diviſion, had their place and precedency in the 
Army. 
Dots, each of theſe three kinds was divided in- 
to Ten Companies, which they called Maniples ; 
and every Maniple was ſubdivided into two Cen- 
turies or Orlers ; and in every Order there was a 
Centurion or Captain. Thele Orders were di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the numbers of the firſt, ſecond, 
third, and ſo conſequently unto the tenth orders, 
which were the laſt and loweſt of cach of theſe: 
three kinds. So that this £2, Fulginius, here men- 
tioned, was Centurion of the firſt and prime order 
of the Haſtati: and T. Cecilius,Centurion of the firſt 
order of the Triarii, which , by excellegcy, was 
called Primipilus, or the Leader of the firſt Com- 
pany of a Legion. 

Now concerning their imbattelling, we are to 
note, that, according to this former diviſion of 
Haſtati, Principes , and Triarii , npon occaſion of 
fight, they made a triple battel, one ſtanding in 
front to another ; which we call the Vant-gnard, 
Battel,and Rere-ward. Whercof the Haſtati were 
called Anteſignani : not for that” they had no En- 
fignes of theur own, for every Maniple had an En- 
ſign; but becauſe they ſtood imbattelled before 
the Eagle, and other the chief Enfigns of the Le- 


gion. To which purpoſe is that of Zivy, _— 
or eft, non ils ordinata yer Heſtator, Principe/que 
nie 


& Triarios, nec ut pro fignis Anteſaguanus 
alia pugnaret Acies: The fight 
lar fight by Zaſtati, Principes 


» poſt ſrgna 
, not a regu- 
Triarii , mor in 


the Civil Wats. 


that otderlineſs that the wr fought before 
the Enſigns, and another battel behind the Enfigns, 
And again, Cadunt Ameſignani : & ne nudentur pro- 
pugnatoribus (igna, fit ex ſecunda prime Acies: The 
Ante | were cut down: ſo that lealt the En- 
figns thould be left naked of Defendants, the ſes 
cond Battcl was made the firſt,  W hereby it ap- 
peareth , that moſt of the chicfeſt Enſigns were 
with the Principes, which were called Sub j, as 
the Triarii Poſtſignant. A 

Amongſt other benefits of theſ: ſo. particular di- 
viſions of an Army, that is not the leaſt which is 
notcd by Thucydides, Ut juſſi is brevi ſpa» 
cio ad fingulos milites deferri poſſemt z the commauds 
of the General are thereby ſuddenly tranſmitted to 
cycry particular ſoldier, 


CHAP, XVI, 
Czſar brought into great extremfty by overflowing 


of two Xjvers, 


He Enemy fortified the Monnt for 
| which 1bey contended, with great = 

ſtrong Works, and there put 
fon. In the ſpace of thoſe two dayes that 
theſe things were in doing, there filma upon 
a ſudden a great inconvenience : for ſuch a 
tempeſt bappened, that the like waters were 
never ſeen in #boſe places, And further be« 
fides, the Snow came down ſo abundantly 
from the Hills, that it overflowed the banks of 
the River, and in one day brake down both the 
bridges which Fabius bad made : and thereby 
brought Czar into great extremity, For, as 
it is formerly related, the Camp lay between 
two Rivers, Sicoris and Cinga » and, within 
thirty miles, neither of theſe Rivers were paſ+ 
ſable, ſo that all the Army were of neceſſi 
conped np in that ftraightneſs { neither ala 
the Cities wbich bad formerly rauged them- 
ſelves with Czlar*s party, &s 
plies of viliual and provifion;, nor ſuch of 
Army as had == far for forrage, being bin« 
dered by the Rivers, could retwrs to the Comph 
nor yet the great convoyes aud reenforcements, 
coming to bem axt of Italy and Gallia, conld 
get to the Camp, 

"The time of year was very bard z, for there 
was neitber old corn left of their winter. pro» 
viſions, nor that on the ground was as yet ripe, 
The Cities and Towns. near abaut were all 


4 Garri- 


emptied : for Afranius, before Czfar"s com- 


ing, had canſed alt the Corn ts be bronght into 
Ilerda 3 and that which remained, was fince 
Czfar's coming all ſpent, And for Cattel 
( which might bave relieved this neceſſity ) 
reafon of the War, they were removed } 
bordering Towns, and carried farther off. Such 
as were gone ont to forage, and to ſeek, Corn, 
Ft 2 were 


Lib, 9, 


Lid. g. 


Czxſar. 


Cinga rapi- 
dus magis 
quam mag- 


niſh any ſup | 
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Sunt quz2- 
dam in qui- 
bus non ad- 
verſus ho- 


Diligentia 
in omnibus 
rebus pluri- 
mum valet, 


} 


| Obſervations upon CALSARS 


were by the light-armed Portugalls, and the 
ler-hearers of the hither Spain , much 
troubled and moleſted : for theſe men could 
' eaſily paſs the River, for as wuch as none of 


B 


them uſed to go to War , without bladders 
for that purpoſe. - On the contrary part, Afra- 
nius abounded with all neceſſary proviſions : 
great quantity of Corn was formerly provi- 
ded and ftored up, much was brought in from 
all the Provinces round about, there was alſo 
wr plenty of forrage in bis Camp: for the 
Bridge at llexrda afforded means of all theſe 
things without danger, and the Conntrey be- 
hn, the River was whole and untouched , 
which Czſar could not come unto by any 
means, The Waters continued for many 
dayes together. Czar uſed all means tore- 
edifi the Bridges ; 

the River would permit bim, nor yet the Co- 
borts of the Enemy, placed on the banks of the 
other fide, ſuffer him to go forwards with it : 
which they might eaſily binder, both in regard 


. of the nature of the River, and the greatneſs 


of the water, as alſo for that they might eaſi- 
ly caſt their weapons from along the bank, un- 
to one place or point. Whereby it was very 
bard, at one and the ſame time ( the River 
running ſo violently as it did) to do the work, 
end to ſhun the weapons. 


The firſt. OBSERVATION. , 


Irſt, we may obſerve , that the ſtrength of a 

multitude is not priviledged from ſuch caſu- 

alties as betide the weakneſſes of particular 
perſons; but doth oftentimes undergo extremi- 
tics; which can neither, by providence, be pre 
vented, nor removed by induſtry: and are ſuch, 
as procced not from the endeavour of an Enemy, 
but out of the circumſtances of time and place ; 
together with ſuch accidents as are interlaced 
with the fame, In reſpect whereof it was, that 
Cambyſes told Cyru, That in the courſe of War he 
ſhould meet with ſome occaſions, wherein he was 
not to labour and contend with men , but with 
chances and things; which were not to be over- 
come with leſs difficulty then an Enemy ; and arc 
the more dangerous , according as they give way 
to ſcarcity and lack of Victual, For, as it is ſaid 


n the ſame place ; Scis brevi finem babiturum im- 
enopb. perium , 


commeatu exercitus careat: You know 
that if your Army be once ſtarved, your Empire 


L can be but ſhort-lived. | 


The remedies whereof are,firſt Patience : which 
is as requiſite in a ſoldier, as either courage or any 
Other ability ; and in ſuch caſes keepeth an Army 
from diſcontentment and diſorder, until means of 
better fortnuc. And ſecondly, Good endeavour, 
which availeth much in ſuch chances ; the effect 
whereof will appear by that which C'zſer wrought, 
to redeem his Army from thefe inconvenicn» 
CCcs, 


but neither the ſwelling of 


The Second O BSERV ATION, 


Oncerning that which is here noted of the 

Spaniards, that made nothing of paſling a Ri- 

ver with the help of bladders, which the &9- 
mans were readier to wohder at then to imitate ; 
it is obſerved, that as people exquiſitely faſhioned 
to a civil life, by a firm and ſetled policy of Go- 
yernment, are firm and rcal in the whole courſe 
of their proccedings, and accordingly do ſhew their 
punctuality, as well in their ſolemnitics and pri- 
yare carriages, as in their 5 rg and ſtately 
buildings : ſo on the other {ide , barbarous and 
rude Nations , that live under gencral arid flight 
Lawes, arc as flight and rude ia their ations ; as 
amongſt other things may appear, in that the Spa- 
niards thought it no ſcurnto uſe the help of blad- 
ders in a over a River, as a device coming 
next to hand ;.which the People of a wiſe and po- 
tent State would not haye done, but by a ſurc and 
ſubſtantial bridge. 

The uſe of which bladders, as it hath been an- 
tient among the people of that nature, ſo it is con 
tinued in the ſanie manner by the Savages inhabi- 
ting Groenland, and the North parts of America; 
as appeareth by diſcoveries made of late by the 
Moſcouy Merchants , about the North-weſl paſ- 
ſage: from whence ſuch as are imployecd in thoſe 
voyages, haye brought great and large bladders 
or bags, made of Seal-skins, ingeniouſly deviſed 
to be filled and blowed with wind, and tied behind 
at their girdle, and at their coller, to help them- 
ſelves in ſwimming. And after the ſame cafie fa- 
ſhion, the Indians of Peru, as Foſephus Acoſta wri- 
tcth ( in ſtead of wood and ſtone ) made their 
bridges over great Rivers of plaited Reeds, which 
they faſtened to the banks on cach fide with Nlakes:. 
or otherwiſe of bundles of ſtraw and weeds, by 
which, men and beaſts (if there be any credit in 
his ſtory) paſs over with caſe. Howbcit, as when 
the antient Greeks would note a man of extreme 
inſufficiency, they would ſay, he could neither rcad 
nor ſwim: ſo Ceſar ſeemed of the ſame opinion, by 
commending the $kill of ſwimming , as a thing of 
much conſequence in the uſe of Armes, Where- 
of he made good experience in Egypt: where he 
caſt himſelf into a ſmall boat, for his b<tter ſafe- 
ty; and finding it over-charged , and ready to 
fink, he lept into the Sea, and ſwam to his Fleet , 
which was two hundered paces off, holding ccr- 
tain papers in his left hand above the water, and 
trailing his Coat of Armecs in his teeth, that it 
might not be left to the Enemy, | 


CHAP, XVIIL 


Afranius marcheth with three Legions , to cut off 4 
party, The ſcarcity of victual in Czfar's Army, 


Convoyes that were coming to Cx(ar, but 


Bladdery, 

uſed 

Spaniards, 

in ſwim. 

ming over 

Rivers, 
mag: 
prin 
rum 
fame 
vat: 

Lib, 6. ep, one 

14, 
e | 
x.ra 
prod 
emit 
goam 
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Iau 


j- was told Afranius, of great Troops and Czar. 


were bindered by the waters, and aboad 
there by the Rivers ſide : for thither were come 
Archers ont of Ruthenia, and horſemen ont of 
Gallia, with many Carres and Carriages. ac» 
cording to the'Cuftome of the Galles, There 


were 


Lis; I. 


nt: nnlloq; 
obſeſſus ab 
hoſte Miles 
epet toto 
* oon 


a 
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were beſides of all ſorts , about fix thouſand pey , ſomie to be the firſt meſſengers of the 


men, with their Servants and attendants ', news ;, others; that they might not ſeem to ex« 


but without order, or any known command : 
for every Man was at his own liberty , travel- 
ling the Conntrey without fear , according to 
the former fieedome and ſafety of the ways. 
There were likewiſe many young Men of go 
rank, Senators (ons, and Knights of Rome , 
beſides Embaſſadors from ſundry States , and 
divers of Cz(ars Legates, - All theſe were kept 
back by the River. 

Afranius went out inthe night time with 
three Legions, and all. bis horſe , to cut off 
this party; and ſending bis Cavalry before 
ſer upon them unawares, Howbeit , the Ca- 
valry of the Galles put themſelves ſpeedily in 
order, and buck{ed with (hems And as long 
as it [tood upon indifferent terms., they being 
but a few , . did withitand a great number 
of the Enemy; but as ſoon as they bad diſ- 
covered the Enſfigns of the Legions coming to« 
wards them , ſome few of them =_ = z 
the reſt betook themſelves to the next bills, 

This ſmall time of encounter was of great 
conſequence for the ſafety of our Men : for by 
this means they bad opportunity to take the 
upper ground, There were loft that day , two 
bundred Archers , a few horſemen, and no 
great number of the Souldiers boys , together 
with the "baggage. Vitiuals by reaſon of all 
theſe things waxed very dear, as well in re« 
gard of S preſent want , as alſo for fear of 
future penury, as commonly it bapneth in ſuch 


caſes, tnſomuch as a buſhel of Corn was worth 


fifty pence, Whereby the Souldiers grew 
weak for want of ſuſtenance y and the incon- 
veniences thereof| daily more and more increa- 
ſed. For ſo great was the alteration which 
hbapned in a few days, that our men were 
much afflitied with the extream want of all ne- 
ceſſary proviſions z whereas they on the other 
fide , having all things in abundance, were 
beld forVifiors, Cxfar ſent unto thoſe States 


which were of bis party., and inftead of Corn, - 


gave them order to furniſh him with Cattel 3 
diſmiſſed Souldiers boyes , and ſent them to 
Towns farther'off , relieving the preſent ſcar« 
city by all means he could. 

Afranius and Petreius, ' rogetber with 
their friends., enlarged. theſe things in their 
Letters to Rome , rumor and report added 
much bereunto:; as that the War wat even al- 
woſt at an end. Theſe Meſſengers and. Let« 
ters heing come to Rome, there was great con- 
courſe from all parts to Afranius bouſe , much 
congratulation and rejoicing for theſe things : 
and thereupon many went ont of Italy to Pom- 


ped the event of the War , and ſo prove the laſt 
that came to that party. | 

When the matter was brought to theſe diffi 
culties and extremities, and all the ways were 


ood kept by Afranius Soldiers and Horſemen , 


and no bridges could be made 3 Czlat gave 
order to the ſouldiers , to make Juch * Boats 
and Barks as he hadin former years taught 
them the uſe of in the War of Britain 3 the 
keels whereof were built of light jtruffe , and 
ſmall timber , - and the upper parts mads with 
wicker , and covered with biges, Which be- 
ing finiſhed, be laded them upon Cars, and 
carried them in the night ſome twenty two 
miles from the Camp, And in thoſe Barks 
tranſporting bis Souldiers over the River, upon 
a ſuddain be poſſeſt bimſelf of a little hill , 
which lay near unto the water fide : which 
bill be ſpeedily fortified , before the enemy 


bad notice thereof, Afterwards be brought 
over @ Legion to that place, and made a bridge 
from ſide to ſide in two days ſpace: andſo the 


convoys , which had gone forth for proviſions 
and forrage , returned back in ſafety , where- 
by be began to. ſettle a conrſe for proviſion of 
Corn, 

The ſame day he paſſed over the River 4 
great part of hig,Cavalry , who falling unlooks 
ed for upon the forragers ( ſcattered here and 
there without fear or ſuſpicion ) got off a great 
number of men and cattel, W bereupon the 
Enemy ſending certain Spaniſh Troops, bear< 
ing little round buckjers , to ſecond and relieve 
the forragers , they divided themſelves of pur- 
poſe into two parts, the one to keep and de- 
fend the bdoty "which they bad got, and the 
other to reſiſt and beat backthe forces ſent to 
charge them. One of our Cohorts, which had 
eaſily run out before the Army, was intercepts 
ed and cut off : the reſt returned by the bridge 


into the Camp in ſafety with a great booty; 
The firſt OBSERU ATION... 


Heſe Rutbeni inhabited t rt of Provence, 
wh Rhodes now hd anon whom 

Ceſar had ordinarily a Legion or two in Gar- 

riſon , for the better keeping of the Counttrey in 
obedience , being a ſtout and warlike people, and 
uſing archery, as appearcth in this place. Which 
howſoever the: courſe of time hath brought into 
utter coutemp? , yet let us not ſcorn to take no- 
tice, that anticntly it bath been uſed, by ſuch as 
rformed the greateſt feats of Arms : for Hercules 
had but two ſorts of weapons , to atchieve labors 
of ſo much varicty, a Club for ſuch Monſters as 
would couteſt with his Valor,and Bow and Arrows 
for others that keyt farther off, And inthe old = 


* Primuth 
cava f(alix 
madefa&to 


vimine 


parvam 
Texitur in 
puppium, 
cxſoque ine. 
duta juven- 
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pariens tus 
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liad lib, 7, 


not alone, 


VNeceflitas 
fortirer fer= 


- he would now imigatejn regard 


'them all at hame , leaſthe 
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of Troy ( if Homer may be believed) Pindarus Dul 
of LZycia,. baving a ſtable of gallant Courſers, le 
Bona not find means 
at Troy to them their ordinary keeping ; and 
hor pomeich his bow eres ay with ſuch 
reputation of his deeds of Arms, that Avezs 
ſought him out ina conflict , to rcfilt the rageand 
ures of Diomedes. _ 


extream pr 

trary part , Teucer relicycd the diltrefled Greciaxs, 

from-a hot and te purſuit , by w__ with 
ce ſtirred 


his bow eight yaliant -Trojaxs before 
his foot. 


Concerning the uſe of which weapon , howſoe- 
yer it may ſeem ridiculous , (to ſuch as underſtand 
nothing but the courſe of the preſent age ) tore- 
cal the bow to the ſervice of a battel; yet 
they may remember , that the Grey-gooſe wing 
gave our forefathers ſuch adyantage , that they 
wrought wondcys amongſt all Nations for deeds of 
Arms: which we {hould imitate with as much 


-hope of ſucceſs, if we could handle our bowes in 


any mcaſure as they did, Of this I have already 
formerly treated, hs 


The Second OBSERUVATION, 


is a ſayivgas trucasit is old, That an tl hap 
cometh not atone , but is alwaysattended with» 
ſuch canſequeats , as will inforce other incon=, 
venicaces ; as may be obſerved by this extremity 
here mentioned. For the miſchief was not boun- 
ded with the aRiftion which Caſar ſuffered for 
want of ncedful proviſion, notwithſtanding the 
weight was ſuch as could not be born by ordinary 
paticnce: but the Enemy inlarged it to his farther 
advantage , vaunting 0 it as a ICS coneky R 
and making out diſpatches to ſend Victory to Kome. 
Which gave himyet farther prejudice in the opi- 
nion of the World; and made thoſe his Enemies, 
that formerly ſhewed no diſlike of his proceedings. 
And thus cvery ill chance hatha tail of many other 
misfortunes; which if cither providence or endea- 
vor may prevent, it ſhall much import aCom- 
mander to avoid them, IC 


The Third OBSERVATION. 


S Nec maketh men conſtant in their ſuf- 
fig, 0 cuſtom giveth caſineſs and means 
of deliverance: according as may appear by 

this direftion.of Caſar , which was wholly drawn 

from our former -cxpcricnce. Fer firſt the boats 
here preſcribed , were ſuch ashe uſed in the War 
of Britany ; and. as. faras may be gathered out of 
the former Commentaries , were thoſe he com- 
manded tobe built for his ſecond I. —o b which 

the flatne's of 
their bottomes , and not otherwiſe, For it is not 
co be ſuppoſed, thatthoſe Barks were covered with 

Skins; unleſs peradventure he uſed ſome ſuch as 

_ upon occaſion in that War , not expreſſed in 

the . 

' Herodotus in his Clio , defcribeth the like, the 

boats (Gith he) which come from Babylon, down 

the River Eupbrates, are made by the Heard{men 
of Armenia , of light Timber , ina round faſhion, 
without beak or poup, andare covered with skin, 


the hairy fide inward; and in theſe they take their . 
» Such as fiſh for Salmon jn the River- of 


Severne, uſe the Hike boats in: all refpets, which 


on the con» 


Jripping; but Czſar bavi 


they call Corracles of Corium, being all covered Cortacte,” 


with horſe-skins tanned, 
* Secondly the mzans he uſed to paſs over without 
impeachment from the Enemy , by ing thoſe 
boats in the night-time up the River to a of 
ſecurity, was ſuch, the like whereof he had former- 
ly practiſed in Gallis, to pals the River Loire, bc- 
ing then guarded on the other fide by the Enemy. 
hereby we ſee how much uſe and continuance 
dothiinable men , beyond others of tmaller cxperi+ 
ence :. according: to that Dies Diem docet, once day 
tcachcth another ; or, older and wiſcr, | 


CHAP, XIX. 


The Maſſiſians ewconnter with Brutus at Seq, and tre 


beaten. 


Hile tbeſe things were done at I- 
\W9, lexda, tbe Maſlilians (by the 
diretiton of L. Domitius) rig- 
ged and. ſet out ſeventeen Gallies , whereof ele< 
ue were covered; beſides many leſſer Veſſel, 
which went along with them, to make the 
Navy ſcem the greater for the aſtoniſhment of 
the Enemy. . In theſe they pat a great num-> 
ber of Archers, aud many Albicks, of whom 
we have fermerly mention z encouraging 
them both by rewards and promiſes. Domi- 
tius required certain Ships for himſelf, and 
them be filled with Shepbeards and C 
men , which he had brought thither with bim. 
The Navy being thus furniſhed, ſet forward 
with great confidence towards. our ſhipping , 
whereof” D. Brutus mas Admiral, and lay at 
Ancbor at an Iſland right over againſt Marſcil- 
tes. Brutus was far inferiour to the Enemy in 
piks the chiefeſt 
ana valianteft men ont of all the Legions, as 
well of the as Centurions , put 
them aboard the Fleet , they themſelves re- 
quaring to be employed in that ſervice. Theſe 
men had prepared books and grapples of Iron , 
and bad likewiſe furniſhed themſelves with ma- 
ny Piles and Darts, and other ſorts of wea+ 
pos, and underſtanding of the Enemies 
coming, put yo os , and 4g9ry with the 
Maffilians. They foxght on either fide 
valiantly and fiercely ; neither were the Al 
bicks much inferiour to our Men in proweſs , 
being rough mountainous , exerciſed in 
Arms, and having a little before fallen off 


from the Maffilians , did naw remember the 


late contract aud league they had made with 
them. The Shepheards in like manner ( 4 
rude and nntamed hind of people , flirred up 
weth hope of liberty ) did ſtrive to ſhew their 
valor in the preſence of their Maſter. 
The Maſfilians ( truſting to the nimbleneſs 
of their ſhiping, and in the tkill and dexteriay 
of 


Caſar, 


L1s. I. 


Sez-Fight, 


of their Pilots, did fruftrate ( in a delw- 
ding manner) the ſhock, of our ſhips, when 
they came violently to ſtemme them. And 
fordſmmch as they bad ſea-room enongh, they 
dr:w out their Navy at length, to compaſs 
and incloſe our men about : and ſometimes 
they would ſingle out one of onr ſhips , and 
ſet upon them with divers of theirs together , 
or wipe off a ſide of their oars in their paſſage 
along by them. 
When they came to deal at band ( leaving 
afide the art and hill of the Pilots ) they took, 
themſelves to the ſtoutueſs and valor of the 
Highlanders, Our Men were fain to uſeworſe 
oar-men , and more unikilful Pilots ; who be- 
ing lately taken out of ſhips of burden, did not 
well know the true names of the tackling , and 
were much troubled with - — _ 
uggifhneſs of the ſhipping 3 which being made 
'% ay ph Ars. DINED not ſo nimble 
or ready for uſe. But as the matter came to 
handy-blows , every ſingle ſhip did willingly 
wndertake two at once; and baving grapled 
with either of them , fought on eac fide, en 
tring waliantly the Enemies ſhips , killing a 
great number of the Highlanders and Shep- 
beards, Part of the Ships they ſunk,, ſome 
they took with the men , and the reſt they beat 
back into the Haven. That day the Maſſſili- 
ans loſt nine ſhips , with thoſe that were ta- 
ken. This news was brought to Czlar at 


Ilerda. 


The Firft OBSERV A TION. 


Have formerly obſerved the manner of their 
ſea-fight , conſiſting of three parts. The firſt 
was, their nimble and skilful managing of their 
ſhips, cither forcibly to aſlault , ur rolavire and 
bear off, as might fall for their beſt advantage; 
wherein the Maftlians , by reaſon of the $kilfulneſs 
of their Pilots had grcat confidence, The ſecond 
was, their fight before they came to grapling, as 
well with great Engines , ſuch as were their Bait- 
ſteand Catapuire, caſting ones and logs of wood 
one againſt another , asalſo with llings , arrows , 
and darts ; reſembling our great Artillary , and 
ſmall ſhot; for which purpoſes their ſhips were 
built with fore-Caſtles and Turrets , and other ad- 
vantages of hcight , for their caſting weapons. The 
third was,thcir grapling and forcible entry , where- 
In, foraſmuch as the matter was referred to the ar- 
ditrement of valor , the legionary Souldier carried 
the cauſe, Whence we may obſerve, that their 
Legions were the nurſcries of their valiant and wor- 
thy Mcn,as well for the ſea as the land; being fitted 
by the diſcipline of their Military exerciſes, to 
undertake any ſervice ſubje& to humane induſtry ; 
whereof they gave an account worthy the School 
wherein they were inſtrudted, 
Neither is it ſcen at any time, but that ſuch King- 
domes as make care to train up their Men in 
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Acacemies of yertuous Atvallity , do always keep 
their honor at a high price ; affording at all times 
men of abſolute and compleat carriage , both for 
dcligament and performance. 


The Second O BSERU ATION. 


Have alittle before ſhewed out of Livie , that 

the Anteſignani were ordinarily taken for the 

Haſtati; which bcing the caſiclt ſort of <ouldi- 
cs, according to the general diviſion of a Legion, 
doth ſe:m to contradit the paſſage in this Chapter, 
Sed deleos ex omnibus legionibus fortiſſimos viros An- 
refignanos, Centuriones C aſar ei claſſi attribuerat : but 
C 2/ar having pickt the valianteſt of the Ameſignani, 
out of all the Legions, put them ito this Fleet as 
Centurions, For the better clearing whereof, we 
arc to note, that as the Haſtazi , or firit battel of 
a Legion , were generally taken for the Anteſig- 
nanj , (asitanding before the Eagle and other the 
Chicfeſt Enfigns , which were always amongſt the 
Principes or [econd battel) ſo every Maniple having 
an Enhign in the midſt of the Troop, the Souldi- 
ers that ſtood in tront before the Enſign , were 
likewiſe called Ante 4,an4 were the beſt Soul- 
dirs in th: Company : for the Centurionflanding 
always in the head of the Troop, was accompani- 
cd with the valianteſt and worthicſt men; the reſt 
filling upthe rere, conſorted with the Licutenant, 
whothercupon was called Tergi-duftor, 

Whence we may admire the temperature and 
diſpotion of a Koman Army; being firſt generall 
divided into three battels ; whereof the mecuall 
were in the vantguard, to make trial cf their 
ſtrength, and to ſpend the heat of their young blood 
in the firſt affront of an Enemy : the Yeterani or 
old Souldiers, being left in the rereward to repai 
any loſs, whichcither force or caſualty ſhould caſt 
upon their Leaders. And again, to counterpoiſe 
themſclves, inſucha manner as the weakeſt might 
not always gotothe wall, their private Companies 
were ſoordered , that the beſtM:n were always in 
front, Whereby they made ſuch an exquilite tem- 
per , as kept eyery part of the Army in thcir full 
jtrength; 


CHAP, XX, 


Upon the making of the bridge at llerda , the Ene- 
my reſobveth 10 transfer the War into Celtiberia, 


[ Pon Czfars making of his bridge , 
| | Fortune ſuddenly changed, The 
| enemy fearing the courage and va- 
lor of our Cavalry, did not ſo freely range a+ 
broad as they had wont to do, ſometimes ſeek- 
ing forage within a ſmall diſtance of the Camp, 
to the end they might find a ſafe and eaſy re« 
treat if occaſion required ; ſometimes fetch= 
ing a great compaſs about, to avoid the guards 
and ſtations of our borſemen. And if they 
had received but the leaſt check, or had but 
deſeried the Cavalry afar off , thy would have 
eaft down their burdens and fled away. 
At laſt they omitted forraging for many 
days together, and ( which was never uſed by 
ny 
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Caſar. 


Oſca. 
Calaguris, 


OQogeſa, 


any Nation ) ſent out to ſeek it in the night. 
In the mean time thoſe of Olca and Calaguris 
being in league together , ſent Embaſſadors to 
Czfar , with offer of their ſervice , in ſuch ſort 
as be ſhould pleaſe to command it. Within a few 
days the Tarraconenſes , Lacetani, and Au- 
ſetani , toperher with the Ulurgavonenſes, 
which border upon the River Ebrus followed 
after. Of all theſe he deſired ſupplies of Corn 
and proviſion , which they promiſed to furniſh, 
and accordingly got horſes from all quarters,and 
brought grain into the Camp. In like manner 
the Regiment of the 1lurgavonenſes, #nder- 
ftanding the reſolution of their State , left the 
Enemy , and came unto him with their Co- 
lours: and ſuddenly a great alteration of things 


appeared, 


The bridge being perfefied , five great Ci- 
ties and States being come in unto bim,a courſe 
ſetled for proviſion of Corn , and the rumour 
blown over of the ſuccors and legions , which 
Pompey was ſaid tocome withal by the way 
of Mauritania 3 many other Towns farther 
off revolted from Afranius, and clave to Cz- 
ſars party, | 

The Enemy being much afrighted and aba- 

ſhed at theſe things, Czar (to avoid the great 
circuit by which be continually ſent bis borſe» 
men about by the bridge Jbaving got a conveni- 
ent place , reſolved to make many Trenches of 
thirty foot in breadth , by which be might drain 
ſome part of the River Sicoris , and make it 
paſſable by a foard. Theſe Trenches being 
almoſt made , Afranius and Petreius did 
thereupon conceive a great fear eaſt theyſhould 
be cut off altogether from vitiual and forrage, 
foraſmuch as Czſar was very ftrong in Horſe, 
and therefore they determined to leave that 
place , andtransfer the War into Celtiberia, 
being the rather thereunto induced , for that of 
thoſe two contrary F ations , which in the for- 
mer War bad ſtood for L. Sertorius, ſuch 
Cities as were ſubdued by Pompey , did yet 
ftand in awe of bis Name and Amthority, and 
ſuch as from the beginning bad continued firm 
unto bim,did intirely love him, for the great be- 
nefits they bad received from him ; amongſt 
whom Czſars name was not known. There 
they expetted great ſuccors both of horſe and 
foot , and made no doubt but to keep the War 
on foot _ winter, . 

This advice being apreed , they gave 
order to take up bf the hn « 4. on 
the River Tberus , and to bring them to Oto« 
gela, a Town fited upon 1berus, twenty miles 
from the Camp, There they commanded a 
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pemna pratorius , & proſcriptis, generis clarioris quam 
animj , Sertorium inter canam ABvoſca interemit Ko- 


bridge of boats to be made ;, and tranſporting 
two Legions over Sicoris , fortified their Camp 
with a rampier of twelve foot in height, 
Which being known by the Diſcoverers, Cx< 
ſar by the extreme labor of the Souldiers , 
continued day and night in turning the courſe 
of the water ;, and at | =" brought the mat- 
ter to that paſs , that the horſemen (with ſome 
difficulty) durſjt adventure over , but the foot 
Troops, baving nothing above the water but 
their beads , were ſo bindred , as well by the 
depth of the River , as the ſwifineſs of the 
ftream , that they could not well get over, 
Notwithſtanding at the ſame inſtant of tim? , 
news was brought of the making of the bridge p 
over the River Tberus , and a feard was found 

in the River Sicoris. 


The firſt OBSERVATION, 


Irſt , concerning the places here mentioned, 
the Reader may take notice , that lerda(now 
known by the name of LZeride) ſtandeth upon 

the River Sicoris , in the Province of Catalonia, 
and being fited upona hill, isincloſed round witha 
wall of hewen ſtone, ina pleaſant and fertile Coun- 
trey , both for Corn, Wine, Oyl, and Fruit , as it 
i$ graphically deſtribed by Lucan ; 


Ilerdg, 


Lib, 4, 


Colle tumet modico , levique excrevit in altum 
Pingue ſolum rumulo , ſuper bunc fundata veruſta 
Surgit Hlerda manu ; placidis pralabitur undis 
Heherias imer Sicoris non ultmus amnes : 
Saxeus ingenti quem pons amplefitur arcu, 
Hybernas paſſurus aquas, ---- 


With alight riſing toa height 

Therich ground ſwels, on which by ancient hand 
Nerda's plac'd : with gentle waves ſlides by 
The Sicoris , none of Spain's meaneſt 

O'rcita _y of ſtone with noble Arch, 
Subje@ to ſuffer by the winter floods. 


It was formerly a Univerſity , and at all timesfa- 
mous for ſalt meats and pickled fiſh, Whereunto 
Horacealludeth , when hetells his Book , That al- 
though it fell out that no Man would regard it, nc- 
vertheleſsit might ſerveat 1lerda to wrap ſalt fiſh 
in. 


Aut fugies UV ticam, aut untus mitteris Ilerdam. 


Either to Viicathou'lt paſs, 
Orto /lerda in an oily caſc. 


Oſca, now called Hueſce , a Town likewiſe of Ce 
talonia , in former time ſurnamed Yitrix , where 
Sertorius kept the Sons of the grandecs of Spain, as 
pledges of their loyalty , under pretext of learning 
the Greekand Zatme Tongue, which he had there 
cauſed to be taught, in form of an Accademy. 

In this Town his hap wasto be ſlain by Peypen- 
#4, as Paterculus recordeth the ſtory ; Tum M, Per- 


Lib, 2, 
uge 


FFT i ff 


Calaguris- 


ib. 9. cap- 


maniſque certam vidoriam, partibus ſuis excidium, ſbi 
rurpifſimam mortem, peſſimo autoravit facinore ; Then 
M. Perpenns a prxtorian, one of the proſcribed 
party, cf a more noble ſtock then mind, flew Ser- 
torius at . Aroſca as he was'at ſupper; occaſioning, 


- by this wick<d decd of his, certain victory to the 


omans, ruins to his own party, and a ſhameful 
death to himſ-If, Which Ztoſcs is by all men 
taken for this Oſca. 
© The inhabitants boaſt of nothing more at this 


'day, then that S. Zaurence was a Citizen of their 
.Town, 


Calaguris, now Calaborrs, is ſcated upon a hill 
on the banks of 1berus ; the People whereof are 
famous for their conſtancie arid faithfulneſs to their 
Commaniders , and ſpecially to Sertorius : as a 
peareth by that of Yalerius Maximus; Quo perje- 
verantius interempti Sertorit cineribus, obſadionem Cn. 
Pompeii fruſtrantes , fidem praſtarent; quia nullum 
jam aliud in urbe eorum ſupererat animal, uxores ſu- 
#5, natoſque, ad -ujum nefarie _ verterunt : quoque 
diutius armata juventus viſcerd ſua viſceribus ſuis a- 
leret, infelices cadgverum reliquias ſalire non dubita- 
vit, That they might demoaltrate their fidelity to 
the aſhes of Sertorius, to the'very laſt, by defeat- 
ing P 's ficge, in regard there was no live 


- thing clle left in the City , they molt inhumanely 


made thcir wives and children ſerve them \ for 
food ; and that thoſe which were in Armes might 
ſo much the longer, with their own bowels, feed 
their bowels ,- they ſtuck not to ſalt up the pi- 
tiful remainders of the dead carcaſcs. 

Nevertheleſs Afranius took them in the end by 
continual ficge 3 amongſt whom, that Antiquity 
of Bebricius is very remarkable, which is yet cx- 
tant ncar to Zogronno, 


DIIS. MANIBUS. 
Q. SERTORII. 
ME. BEBRICIUS.CALAGURITANUS. 
| DEV OVI. 
ARBITRATUS. 
RELIGIONEM. ESSE. 
EO. SUBLATO. 
QUuI. OMNIA. 

CUM. DIIS. IMMOR TALIBUS 
COMMUNIA. HABE BAT; 
ME. INCOLUMEM. 
RETINERE. ANIMAM. 
VALE. VIATOR. Qul. HEC. LEGIS. 

»- ET. MEO. DISCE EXEMPLO. 
FIDEM. SERVARE. 
" TIPSA. FIDES: 
ETIAM.. MORTUIS. PLACET. 
CORPORE. HUMA NO. E X UTIS; 


In Engliſh thus : To the-Diz Manes (or 
Divine Gboſt ) of Q. Sertorius , T-Bebricius 
of Calaguris devote my ſelf, ſuppoſing it a 
buſineſs of Conſcience, be being gone, who bad 
all things in common with the immortal Gods, 
for me to ſeek, to ſave my own life. Farewell 
Traveller, who readeſt this, and learn of me to 
be faithful, Faitbfulneſs is a thing pleaſeth 
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bumane bodies. 


even the dead , when they have put off their 


In memory of whoſe fidelity , Auguſtus Caſar 
took a band of theſe People for a Guard to his 
perſon, In this Town was Luimilian the Rheto- 
rician born; and being brought from thence to 
Rome, in Nero his time, was the firſt that taught a 
publick School for ſalary: as witnefſeth Saint Hie- 


rome ; Quintilianus ex Hiſpania Calaguritanus pri- 


mus Rome publicam Scholam tenuit, © ſalario cobs- 
neſlatus publico clarnit. Luintilitn, a Spaniard of 
Calaguris, firſt taught a pudlick School at Kome and 
had a ſtipend allowed him. | 
Celtiberia was the Countrey lying along the Ris, 
ver lberus, inhabited by People coming out of Gal- 
lia Caltica : whereupon Lucan faith, \ 


Profugique 4 gente vetuſia Ky; 
Gallorum Celte, miſcentes nomen lberis. | 


Some Celtick, fugitives from Gallia came, 
And with th* /beri made a compound name, - 


Florus calleth them Hiſpanie Robur. And, Yaleris 
us Maximus afarmeth, That they werealwayes glad 
of War, as being ty cnd their life in happineſs 
and honour ; and lamented their-ill fortune to 
G7. their beds, as a miferable and ſhameful 
cnd, 


Hit pugna cecidiffe decus, corguſque cremart 
Tale nefas : cd credunt, ſuperiſque referri, 
Impaftus caryat {6 membra jacenia vultur, 


To die in Fight (rite, 

They count great honour , know no Funeral 

Heaven's their's, thzy think,and the celeſtial ſeats 

Whoſe ſcattered limbs the \ravenous Vulture 
cats. 


Their Armes and weapons were of ſingular ra- 
rity : for beſidcs the water of Filbo, which gaye 
them an inviricible temper, they had alſb a'pecy- 
liar faſhion of working them, as witneſſeth-Dio- 
dorus Sicalus ; hiding their Plates of Iron in the 
carth, until the worſt and weakelſt part were categ 
out with ruſt, and of that which remained, they 
made very hard ſwords. 


The Second OBSERVA TION, 


e ſudden alterations of War, are like the 
changings . of mzns mindes upon. ſmall acci- 
dents; which.arc ſo forceable to ſhake our 

reſolutions, as made a great Philoſopher to de- 
ſcribe a man by the property of mutabile Animal: 
or a changeable livingcreature, * And it is-nota- 
bly ſeen in this; - Fhat Afranins, inthe compaſs of 
a few dayes, triumphed of Ceſer's overthrow, and 
fled away for fearof his power, Whence we may 
note the alvantage coming to a' party, when they 
ſhake off any eminent diftreſs: for, as the extremi- 
ty thereof threatneth ruine and deſtruction, ſo the 
alteration bringeth with it an opinion of victory, 
And ſurely, ſuch is the condition of all forts of 
Miſery, that when the ſtorm is over, and the bit- 
terne(s of the affliftion alaid, good times come re- 
doubled upon the Patients ; as though the viciſh- 

Gxzg . tude 
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Suetonius 
in Auguſto, 
Cohors Ca- 
laguricang- 
rum, 


Ad Falebit 
Chraenicon, 


Celtiberia. 


Lib. 4. 


Lib 2,c.17. 
Lib.z.c. 6. 


Sil, Iral, 
Liv, I, 


Lib 8. cap, 
SJ». 


Ceſar, 


' where the Horſe went over« 


tude of things did inforce contrary effe&s. And 
thercfore a Commander, knowing the advantage 
of ſuch an opportunity ,' muſt indcavour to im- 
prove the ſame , as may 'beſt ſerve to a ſpecdy 


end. 


| CHAP. XXTI, 
The Enenty ſeitgth forward, and is ſtayed by Cz- 
far, 


T He Enemy thereupon thought it expe- 
dient for him to make the more haſte; 
| and therefore leaving two Auxiliary 
Coborts for the ſafe kgeping of Ilerda, be tran- 
ſported all his Forces over the River Sicoris, 
and incamped himſelf with the two Legions, 


' » which formerly he had carried over, There 


remained wothing for Czar to do, but with bis 
Cavalry to impeach and trouble the Enemy in 
their March. And for % much as it was a 
great compaſs about to go by the bridge(where- 
by it would come to paſs, that the Enem 
would get to Tberus, a far nearer way ) 
paſſed over bis borſemen by the Foord. About 
tbe third watch, ar Petreius and Afranius 
bad raiſed their Camp, upon a ſudden the Ca- 
valry ſhewed themſelves in the rere; and 
ſwarming about them in great multitudes, be- 
gan to ftay and: binder their paſſage, '» As 
ſoon as it began to be day-light from the up- 
per ground where Czfar, lay incamped ,. it 
was perceived, bow the Rereward of the E- 
memy was bard laid to by our Cavalry, and 
how ſometimes they turned head again, and 
were nevertheleſs broken and routed : ſome- 
times their Enſignes flood ſuddenly flill. aud 
all their Foot Troops charged onr. Horſe, and 


'' forc't them to give"'ways and. then -_ 


back, went on their way again. The Sol- 
diers walking up and down the Camp, were 
grieved that the Enemy ſhould ſo eſcape their 


bands, whereby the matter would conſequent= 


 lybe ſpun out into a longW ar : \and went un- 


to the Centurions and Tribunes of the Sol- 
diers, praying them to beſeech Czar not to 
ſpare them fir any danger or labour ,, for they 
were ready ' and willing 't6 paſs the River 
Cxlar, moved 
tbrough their defire and importunity , albeit 
be feared to expoſe bis Army to a River of 
that greatneſs , yet be thought it expedient 
to put it to trial... And therefore commanded, 
that the weakeſt Soldiers of all the Centuries 
ſhould be taken out, whoſe courage or ſtrength 
ſhewed 2 diſability to undertake that ſervice : 
and theſe be left in the Camp, with one Le- 


giou to defend the ſame , bringing out the g 


other Legions without carriage or burden : 
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and baving ſ*t a great number of Horſes 
and Cattel both above and below in the Ki- 
ver, be tranſported his Army over. Some 
few of the Soldiers , being carried away with 
the flream, were ſuccoured and taken up by 
the Horſemen ; inſomuch as not one man pe= 
riſhed. 

The Army carried thus over iu ſafety, he 
ranged them in order, and marched forward 
with a three-fold battel, Such was the en- 
deavour of the Soldier, that albzit they had 
fet a circuit of fix miles to the Foord, and 
bad ſpent much time in paſſing the River, yet 
by the Ninth hour they did overtake the Ene- 
my that roſe about the third hour of the 
Night. 

Ar ſoon as Afﬀranius and Petreius had 
diſcovered the Legions afar off ( being terri- 
fied with the novelty of that purſuit 7 
betook, themſelves to the upper ground, and 
there imbattelled their Troops, In the mean 
time Czar refreſhed bis Army in the field , 
and would not ſuffer them ( being weary) to 
give battel : and, as the Enemy tried again to 
go on in their march , he fallowed after and 
ſtayed them; whereby they were forced to in» 
=_ ſooner then was purpoſed : for there were 
Hills a little before them, and for five miles 
together , the paſſages were difficult and nar- 
row. 

By which -means ( being advanced between 
the Hills ) they hoped to be free from Czſar's 
Cavalry, and by Co the paſſages, to hin- 
der the Army from following after \, to the” 
end, they themſelves might , without peril or 
fear, put thzir Forces over the River Iberus : 
which, by all means, was to be effetied, Ne- 
vertheleſs, being wearied with travelling and 
fighting all day, they put off the buſineſs to the 

ext morning, 

Czxſar alſo incamped bimſelf on the next 
bill; and, about midnight, ſome of their pay= 

b:ing gone out from the Camp, ſomewhat 
Zo of to fetch water , were taken by the 
Horſemen, By them Cz(ar was advertiſed, 
that the Enemy with ſilence began to remove, 
and to lead their Troops ont of their Camp. 
Wherexpon be eammanded the fign of rifin 
to be given, and the cry ( yrs. and ha, 
fing up their baggage ) to be taken wp, accor- 
ding to the Diſcipline aud uſe of ſoldiers. 

The Enemy bearing the cry, fearing leaft 
they ſhould be impeached in the night , and 


forced to fight with their burdens on theiv 


backs, or to be ſhut up in thoſe ſtraight paſſa- 

pes by Czſar's Horſemen, (layed their journey, 

aud kept their Forces witbin their Camp. 
OBSER- 
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® OBSERVATION. 


His paſſage over Sicoris,. was in the ſame 

8 manner as he carried his Army over the Ri- 

ver Loire, in the ſeventh Commentary of the 

War of Gallia; Yado per Equites invent , pro rei 
neceſſitate 0 0, us Brachia modo atque Humeri, 
4d ſuſtinenda arms liberi ab aqua eſſe poſſem , diſpo- 

 equitatu , qui vim fluminis frangerent , incolu- 
mm exercitum iranſduxit. The Horſemen havi 
found a F. ord , indifferent convenient, in regar 
of the neceffity they were put to, to the end that 
the Soldicry might have their armes and ſhoulders 
at liberty, and not be hindered by the Water 
from carrying their Weapons , he ſo diſpoſed his 
Horſe, that he broke the torce of the River wirh 
them, and ſo carried his Army over in ſafety, 

' The Horſe that ſtood above brake the force of 
the Watcr , and thoſe that were below took up 
ſuch as were overcome with the ſtream, and with- 
al , gave covrag< to the ſoldier to venture with 
hetter aſſuraucc, ſeeing the paſſage impaled in on 
each fide, to k:cp them from miſcarrying. His 
attempt upon Sicoris, to abate the ſwelling pride 
of that River, by dividing it into many ſtreams, 
was in imitation of the firſt * Cyrus, who, taking 
diſpleaſure at the River Cyndes, next unto Eupbra- 
tes, the greateft River of Aſhria, drew it into 
three hundred and threeſcrore channels, 

Creſus not finding the River Halis pr_ by a 
foord, and having no meanes to make a bridge, 
ſunk a great trench behind the Camp, from the 
upper part of the River, and fo drew all the wa- 
ter behind his Army, 

Yegetius hath 2 particular diſcourſe of paſſing 
an Army: over a Riyer , whether it be by Bridge 
or 'Boat, or by wading or ſwimming, or any other 
way : to which I refer the Reader, 


CHAP, XXII 


Afranius ſecketh to rake the Swaights between cer- 
refn Mountains ; but is prevemed by Czlar. 


He next day following, Petreius went 
| | out ſecretly with a few Horſe, to diſ- 
BB 8Þ cover the Conntrey; and, for the 

Same purpoſe, ſome went likewiſe out of Cz- 
ſfar's Camp: L. Decidins Saxa was ſent 
with a ſmall Troop to-view the ſite of the Place, 


" And either party returned with the ſame re- 


port : that for * five miles the way was open 
and champain, and ' afterwards very 
and mountainous » and , whoſoever firſt took, 
thoſe (traights, might eaſily impeach the Ene- 
my from going further. The matter was 
diſputed in the Conncel of War, by Petreius 
aid Afraniusz the time of their ſetting for- 
ward was debated, Moſt of them tbought it 
fit to' takg their journey in the night \, for, by 
that. means they might come to thoſe ſtraights 
before it were perceived, Others were of opi- 
niou, that it was not poſſible to ſteal out in 
the night , as appeared by the cry of rifrmg ta» 


- 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars; 


ken up the night be fore in Cz(ar's Camp, who 
their removing : and Czfat*s Horſemen did 
fo range abroad in the night, that all places 
and paſſages were kept and ſhut New 
ther were they ta give occaſion of Night Fights z 
but to avoid the ſame by all the means they 
could \ for as much as in civil diſſeuſion, the 
ordinary ſoldier would rather ſuffer himſelf to 
be over-maſtered by fear, then continue firm 
in the allegiance wbich be had ſworn unto : 
whereas , in the day-time , every man hath 
ſhame and diſhonour before bis eyes, together 
with the preſence of the Centurions and Tris 
bunes z, with which reſpefis a Soldier is re« 
ftrained, and kept within the bounds of duty, 
and therefore the attempt was, by all means 
to be undertaken in the day time : and al- 
though it fell out to ſome bf. yet nevertheleſs 
the body of the Army might paſs in ſafe- 
ty , and poſſeſs that place which they ſonght 


for. 


This opinion prevailing in their conſult +ti= 
on, they determined by break of day the next 
morning to ſet forward, * far, having dili- 
gently viewed the Conntrey, as ſoon as day be» 
gan to appear, drew all bis t orces owt of bis 
Camp, and marched forward in a great cir- 
cut, keeping no direfi way, For the wayes 
which led to Tberus and Octogeſa, were ta- 
ken up with the Enemies Camp in ſo much 
as they were to paſs over great- and difficult 
Vallies, And, in many places, broken Rocks 
and Stones did ſo binder them, that they were 
neceſſarily forced to give their weapons from 


band to band, the Soldiers lifting up one a« 4 


nother , and ſa they paſſed moſt part of the 
way. Howſoever , no man thought much of 
the labour, for that they hoped to give an end 
to all their travel, if they could keep the Ene- 
my from paſſing over the River Tberus, and cut 
off their Vitnals. 

At 1he firſt, Afranius ſoldiers ran joyfolly 
ont of their Camp to ſee the Army, caſting out 
words of derifion and reproach, that for want 
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Tte fine ullo 
Ordine, aity 
raptumque 
fuga con 
vertite bel. 
lum, Er fa- 
ciem - 
nz, Ln? 
que inferte 
minaces. 
Lucan. lib, 


of vidiual they fled and returned to Terda 3 * 


h far the way they held was quite contrary tg 


that they intended, whereby they ſeemed to go 
hack, again: and the Comm s themſelves 
did much approve ther own Connſel, that they 


had kept their Troops within the Camp. For 
that which _—_ them in oe lake s 
was, that they perceived they were come out 
without their Carriages : whereby they boped, 
neceſſity would not offer them to continue long 
there. But, when they ſaw the Troops by tits 
tle and litle to wind to th? right band , and 
that they perceived, how thoſs that were in 

Gg 2 front 


Ne@urna 
przlia ce 
vitanda, 
quod pere 
rterritus M'- 
les in civili 
difſenſfionc, 
timort ma- 
gis quam 
religioni 
conſulere 
conſueve- 
rit ; at lus» 
cem muſtum 
per (e pudo- 
rem, omnt- 
um oculis 
«ferre, Ne 
ne in vi- 
oria dee 
cus, nec in 


fog Bagiti- 


wa. 
Xcir, Hiſt, 
"7 wan 


” miſtaking; but rather giv 


front bad falles backward beyond their Camp, 

there-was no man. ſo dull, but thought it ex<- 
pedient preſently to march out, and make bead 
againſt them, Whereupon they cried to Arme ; 
and all their Forces, excepting ſome few Co- 
borts , which were left to keep the Camp , 
went out, and march:d diretily towards Ibe- 
XuS- 

The whole buſineſs confifted in ſpeed and 
celerity, which of the two ſhould firit take the 
ſtraights, aud poſſeſs the Hills, Czſar's Ar- 
my was bindered by the difficulty of the way : 
and Afranius party was retarded by Czar s 
Cavalry, The matter was come to that up- 
ſhot, that if Afranius party did firſt get the 
bills, they might haply quit themſelves of dan- 
ger 3 but the baggage of the whole Army, and 
the Coborts left in the _ could not be ſa- 
ved : for, being intercepted and ſecluded by 
Cziar's Army, ther? was no meanes to re- 
lieve them, 

It fell out , ' that Czſar firſt attained the 
place, and being come out from among thoſe 
great Rocks into a champain, put bis Army in 
order of Battel againjt the Enemy. 

Afranius ſeeing the Enemy in front , and 

bis Rereward bardly charged by Czſar's Ca- 
valry, got the advantage of a ſmall Hill, and 
there made bis ſtand : and from thence ſent 
four Coboris, bearing round bucklers unto 
a Mountain, which, in all mens fight, was 
higher then the rejt ; commanding them to run 
as faſt as they could, and page that bill, in- 
tending to flow after with all bis Forces, and 


. altering his courſe, to get along the ridges and 
_ tops of the Mountains to» Otogeſa, 


As the Coborts were advanced forward by 
an oblique circuit, Czſar's Cavalry perceiv- 
ing their intendment , ſet upon them with 
ſuch violence, that they were not able any time 
to bear their charge, but were ſurrounded by 
them, and all cnt in pieces in the ſight of both 


Armies. 


The firſt OBSERVATION. 


FEtyeius and Afranius,in thcir Conncel of War, 

reſolved, by all meanes, toſhun night encoun- 
1, ters,as a thing full of hazard anduncertainty, 
and apt for looſeneſs and diſobedience; for the 
night, ing neither a diſcoverer of crrors;nor yet 
a diſtinguiſher either of aCtions or perſons , but 
wrapping up both the vertuous and the faulty in 
her mantle of obſcurity , doth not admit of di- 
refions, to follow an-opportunity,-or to help a 
way to impunity and 
_xcentious confuſion, leaveth no hope of what is 
wiſhed : Whereas the light is a witneſs of every 
mans cemeanour, and hath both honour and re-: 
buke to make.duty reſpe Ced, 


. Obſervations upon C ASARS 


For which cauſes, Curio ( as it followeth in the 
next Commentary ) in his 7-99 mY before Sat 
utimely expedition againſt King Fubs, thus rezect- 
cd their advice that would have had him ſet for- 
ward in the nighr ; At etiamut media note proficiſ- 
camur addunt : quo majorem credo licentiam habeant 

ut peccare conantur : _— I res aut ple 

ore aut metu tenentur, quibus rebus nox maxime ad- 
verſaria eſt. Further then this, chey adviſe us to 
ſet out in the middle of the night : that fo (I 
think) thoſe men wh. have a mind rodo miſchicf 
may take the er. ater liberty : for in the day-time 
they would be re!train'd, either through thame or 
fear, to both which the darkueſs of the night isa 
great adycrſary. 

And that the danger may appear, as well by cf- 
feft as by diſcouri.:, let the Readet take notice of 
that Battel by night, b:rween Antonius Primus, on 
the b. half of Yehaſtan and the Yite/ian Legions, 
near unto Cremons; whereof Tacitus hath ti.is de- 
ſcription; Pre. ium tota notte varium, anceps, atrox ; 
bis,rurſus illis, exitiabile, Nibil animus aut manus, 
ne oculi quidem proviſu juvabant,  c. The Fight 
was doubtful and beads - the whole night , now 
this party going to the worſe, by and by that. A 
ſtout heart or a valiant hand avail-d little, neither 
could the eyes ſee before them either advantage or 
diſadvantage. And thus are all night-works con- 
demned, wherein cithcr order or honor are of any 
moment. 


The Second OBSERV ATION. 


Have already noted , in the former Commen» 

tarics the uſe of exatt and particular diicove- 

ry of the, Countrey, where a party is ingaged : 
then which nothing doth more advantage a Com- 
mander to exp dite the happy ifſuc of a War. For 
by that means hc is not oncly able to judge of any 
motion which the E emy ſhall offer, and to give 
ſure direions to fruſtrate and make void the 
ſame; but alſo to diſpoſe himſelfaccording as ſhall 
ſeem expedient for his ſafety. Whercin, ifa place 
of ſuch conſequence, as is here mentioned, ſhall 
by deſign be aimed at, this Hiſtory ſheweth how 
much it importeth cither party to obtain it and 
therefore Caſer had reaſon to make his paſſage 
through Vallies and Rocks, rather then to loſe 
Victory , for want of labouring in an yacaſic 
way. 

This Lucius Decidius Saxa, or Didius Saxa, im- 
loycd in this diſcovery, was afterward advanc d 
y Caeſar to be Tribune of the People ; whereat 

Tullie was ſo much offended. How can I omit 
(faith he ) this Decidius Sexe, a man brought from 
the furtheſt end of the World ; whom we ſec Tri- 
bune of the People, before we ever ſaw him a Cis 
tizen? 


CHAP. XXIIL,. 


Czar re ſeth to fight upon an advantage offered, 
=O to the opinion and deſsre of all men.. 


Here was an opportunity then offered 

\ of doing ſomething -to purpoſe, nei« 

ther was Czſar ignorant thereof. 

Such an. overthrow given before their faces, 


. did conſequently ſo diſcourage them, that it was: 


thong ht 


ky 
Eoe 
2, Hiſdor, 
Oratio. 1þ 
Philip, 
Ceſar, 


L1s, I. 


thought they would not endure a charge, eſ- 
pecially being compaſſed about with the Caval- 
ry, in an indifferent and open place , where 
the matter was to be decided by Battel, Which 
was on all ſides inſtantly defired at Czfars 
bands ;, for the Legates, Conturions,and Tri- 
bunes of the Souldiers , came jointly unto 
bim , deſiring bim to _ 0 doubt of giving 
battel, for all the Soulaiers were very ready 
and forward thereunto, whereas the contrary 
party bad ſhewed many arguments of fear 
and diſcouragement. Firſt , in that they did 
wot ſuccor their fellows, Secondly, inaſmuch 
as they had not bouged from the bill , which 
they bad took, for a retreat, Neitber bad they 
withſtood the charge and incurſion of the Ca- 
valry , but bad thronged pell-mell togetber , 
and confoſadly mingled their Enſignes one with 
another , 0 Man either keeping bis place or 
bis Colours, And if be feared the inequali- 
ty and diſadvantage of the place, be might 
take ſome other of more indifferency ;, for cer- 
tainly Afranius could not long ſtay where be 
was, but muſt depart from thence for want of 
water, 

Czſar was in hope to the end the matter 
without either blow or wound of bis men; 
foraſmuch as be had cut off the Enemy from 
viciual. And why then ſhould be loſe a man, 
although it were to gain avitiory * Why ſhould 
be ſuffer bis valiant and well deſerving Soul- 
diers, to be ſo much as burt or wounded ? 
Or whby ſhould be put the matter to the ba- 
zard of fortune ? eſpecially, whenit no leſs 
concerned the honour and reputation of a Coms« 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars 


The Commantlers of the adverſt party bee 
ing much affiidied that they bad abſolutely loſt 
all means of proviſion of viliusl , and of gains 
ing the River Iberus , conſulted 6d .n of 
other courſes. There were two ways left open, 
the one to retwrn to Tlerda , and the other to 
Tarracon, And while they were conſidering 
of theſe , 'it was told them ; that ſuch as went 
out for water , were very much preſſed by our 
Cavalry, Wherenpon they placed many courts 
of Guard, as well of borſe, as Auxiliary foot« 
men, interlacing the legionary Coborts amongſt 
them; and began alſo to raiſe a Rampir from 
the Camp to the watering place , that the ſoul- 
diers might ſafely without fear , fetch water 
within the bounds of their fortification. Which 
work, Petreitis and Afranius divided between 
themſelves and for the perfeQling of the ſame, 
had occafion togo far off from" the Camp : by 
means of whoſe abſence the Souldiers taking 
liberty of free ſpeech one with another, went 
out, and as any ian bad an acquaintance or 
neighbour in each others Camp , they ſought 
bim out. And firſt, they all gave thanks to all 
our party, that they bad ſpered them when 
they were terrified and amazed the day be- 
fore : in regard whereof, they coined to 
bold their lives by their favor 1 and afterward! 
mquired how they might ſafely yield them- 


ſelves to their General , complaining that they Q 


bad not done it in the beginning , and ſo bave 
joined. their farces with thiir antieftt friends 
ant kinſmens *© hh 

And baving proceeded thus far in their com-= 
minnication , they require aſſurance for the 


mander, to vanquiſh an Enemy by direftion liver. of Afranius..and Petreius' leaſt they - 
and advice , then to ſubdne them by farce of ſhonld ſeem' to' conceive miſchief agdinſt there 

Arms ? being moved withall with a tender Generals , or bttray them in ſerking their own 
commiſeration of ſuch Citizens of Rome, as ſafety. 'Which things being agreed upon, they 


were conſequently to be hazarded or flain in the promiſed to come wit 


fight ; whereas he defired to work, out bis own 
ends with their ſaſety. | 

This opinion of Czſars was «1 lowed by 
moſt men: and the ſouldiers not ſtick 


z0 ſpeak, plainly _—_ themſelves , foraſ- 
much as ſuch an occaſion of Vidory was over- 
ſlipt , that when Czfar would bave them, 
they would not fight. 


their Enſigns to Czſars 
Camp and there 
the Centurions of # 
ties td treat of Peace, | = 
In the mean timebey invited their friends 
on either ſide into the Camps y, inſomuch 'as 
both their lodging ſtemed but one Camp. Many 
of the Tribunes of the Souldiers , and Cent 


He notwithſtanding turions came to Czar , receementing boat 
continued firm in bis opinion , and fell a little ſelves to bis favor: and the like did the gram 


off from the Enemy , to leſſen and abate their dees and chief" Princes of Spain , whom they 


= and —— whos 3 Afra- 
nius , pon the opportunity given them, with- 
drew habes ho aw Camp. Czfar 
baving poſſeft the Hills , with Garriſons L | 
Souldiers , and ſhut up all the paſſes le 

ing to Tberus , incamped bimſelf as near at 
be could to the Enemy. = 


bad commanded ont to take patty itt this Ex, 

and te remain with them as Hoſtager 
Pledges. Theſe inquired after their old ac- 
quaintances and ancient hoſts, by whom each 
might bave acceſs ta Ceſar with ſome commen- 
ation. 
dealt with Calar, by the mediation of Sul- 
pitius 


In like manner, Afranius bis Sox . 
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ſent to Cziar ſome of 
firſt Orders, as Depus * 


_— 


. 
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Naturz in- 
Juriam facit 
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violat, = 
ultra vi 


4a Legate., tmiching bis own and bis 


q 
fathers life... All things ſounded and 
wit real M atalation 7 and of oo K 64 had 
#ſcaped ſuch. imminent dangers , aud of us 
that ſeemed ta: bave effetied ſuch great mat- 
ters without bloodſhed. Inſomuch as Cziar 
P all mens jndgment ) reaped great fruit of 

is accuſtomed clemency and mildneſs 3 and 
bis Counſel was generally approved of by all 
Men, 


The. OBSERV ATION. 


is Chapter containeth a paſſage of that note 

and eminency ; as the like is not read in any 

ſtory, For if we ſearch the Records of all 
Nations, from the very birth of .Bellona, unto times 
of later memory, it will na where clic appear that 
a General ſpared an advantage to purchaſe a vidto- 
rious name, by the bloodſhed and ruine of hisene- 
my , eſpecially. contrary to the will and defire of 
his Army , that had undergone ſuch difhcultics 
and hazzards, to give an cnd'to that War ; contra- 
ry to his kriowledge , and late experience of the 
mutability and change of time and fortune , contra- 
ry tothe ſureſtrute of War, 


© ===» Dolns an virtus, quis in boſte requirit Pa 
Valor or Craſt, who cares which in a foe? 


Ard contrary to the uſe of Arms, which are always 
bent again(t an enemy to ſubdue bim, 

This is the fruit of that other part of Military 
knowledge , which Men do rather admtre then at» 
tainurto, no leſs _—_ the honor of a Com- 
mander , * -Cenflro ſupe rare quam gladio , to over- 
come by EIS diredtion, rathcr then 
by the. Sword , and was a main ſtep to raiſe him to 
the Empire. © For howſoever the Souldicr,(to pre- 
vent ſarth-r labour) ſtood bard for blood, not fe- 

| «cyt the * Comic, Omnia prius expe- 
riri verbis , (7 agua wry a wiſe man 
ould try all fair words before he brings the buſt, 
ec to blowes: yetif Caſey had been ſo injurt; 
bis to Nature , as to have left them to their ow 
defires, and: ſuffered their fury to have violated 
© law of hutnanity, more.then was requiſite-+fog 
victory ; they. would have afterwards have loath» 
ed them(clves, and curſed their Swords for ſuch 
unſeaſonable execution;and may be doubted, would 


{ have rovenged it upon his heat ,, before the time 


cams to. ſtrike the fata) ſtroak of the cverſion 'of 


PF that State... Cele eſtecmed itallo apartof divine 
wn-. power, to fave men by. Troops , according tothat 
| {1 GP Seneca ; Hae diving potent ef , gregatim, ac pub- 


Hee-fervere + TtfS a divine r' that faves men 


"7 by Troops andallfat once, And therefore he choſe 


Souldier. for. the preſent ; 


1M = jok. thr hovan which attendeth the ſpa 
" rigor om 
Rep: 


© % . Ls 
Ed”. - 


m&-bred-blood : whereof forreign Enc- 
< not Thogtihe ſo capable, X 
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Obſerivations upon CA SARS 


CHAP. XXIV, 


Petreius breakgth off the Treaty , and new ſweare th the 
Souldiers tobe Party. 


Franius being advertiſed of theſe paſ- 
ſages , left the work, which he bad 
begun , and withdrew himſelf into 

the Camp ; (prepared as it ſeemed ) to take 
patiently whatſoever ſhould befall biy, But 
Petreius was no way diſmayed thereat : for 
baving armed bis houſhold Family, h: went 


flying with them, and a Pretorian cohort of 


Buckler-bearers , together with ſome few jti- 
pendary Horſe of the barbarous people, whom 

was wont to keep about him , as a guard 
zo bis perſon , and came ſuddenly 211d unlook- 
ed for to the Rampier ;, brake off the Souldi- 
ers Treaty; thruſt our Men off from the Camp: 
killing ſuch as be could apprebend. The reſt 
got together, and affrighted at the ſuddenneſs 
of the danger, wrapt their coats about their I:ft 
arms, and with their ſmords drawn, defended 


themſelves from the buckler-bearers and borſe= 


men and truſting to the nearneſs and propin- 

quity of their Camp they took, courage and 

gu ſafely thither , being protetied by the Co- 
orts that bad the guard at the Camp gates. 

This being done, Petreius went weeping a= 
bout to the Maniples, calling the Souldiers , 
and beſreching them not to leave and forſake 
bim, nor yet Pompey their General, that was 
abſent , nor to deliver them over to the cruelty 
of their adverſaries. Preſently thereupon, 8 
great cortcourſe of Souldiers was about the 
Pretory , requiring that every man might take 
an Oath, not to abandon or betray the Army or 
their Generals, nor yet to enter into private con= 
ſultation thereof , without conſent of the reſt, 
He himſelf firſt took anoath to this effefi, aud 
cauſed Aftanius to take the ſame. _The Tri» 
bunes of the Souldiers and.Centurions. fallow- 
ed in order; and after them , the Soxldiers 
were brought out according to their Centuries 5 
and were ſworn the ſame oath, 

They cauſedit alſo to be proclaimed ,. that 
whoſoever ha any of | Cphrp Souldiers, ſhould 
cauſe them to be brought outcand being brought 
forth they ſlew them publickly before the Pre- 
torian Pavilion, | But moſt men eoncealed ſuch 
as we re with them, and in the night time ſent 
them out aver the Rampicr. Whereby it came 
topaſe, that the terror wheremith * Gene- 
rals bad affrighted them.z, the cruelty they bad 
ſhewed in punaſhmeitt , together with the vaiys 
Religion of the new oath , had taken;gway all 
bope of yielding for the greſent 3 ond ; quate 

| chang- 
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changing the Souldiers minds, bad reduced 
the matter to the former courſe of War, 

Czfar for his part , cauſed diligent inqui= 
ry to be mad: of ſuch Souldiers as came into 
bis Camp, during the time of the Treaty,and 
ſent them away in ſafety. But of the Tri- 
bunes of the Souldiers and Centurions, ma=- 
ny of their voluntary accord remained with 
him , whom afterwards he held in great ho- 
nour , and advanced the Centierions, and ſuch 
Roman Knights as were of the better rank, 
#0 the place and dignity of Tribunes, 

The Afranians were ſolely laid unto in their 
forraging , and watered likewiſe with great 
difficulty, Many of the legionary Souldiers 
bad ſtore of Corn, being commanded to take 
proviſion with them from Tlerda for twenty two 
days. But the buckjer-bearers and Auxilia- 
ry forces had none at all, having but ſmall 
means to provide and furniſh themſelves , aud 
#b:ir bodies not b:ing uſed to carry burthens, for 
which cauſe,a great number fled dailytoCzſar, 


The fiſh OBSERVATION, 


Hat every Man is the maker of his own for” 
tune, is evidently ſeen in the ſeveral carria 
ges of theſe two Generals, For Afranius 

gave way to the (ouldiers treaty , and reſolyed to 
iluffer whatſoever that tranſaftion ſhould caſt upon 
him. But Petreius , oppoſing himſclf to their de- 
fires , raiſed new troublcs, had farther deſigns,and 
another fortune. Whercin, foraſmuch as the event 
of thingsrileth according as they are firlt diretted 
cither by weak or ſtrong reſolutions; it better ſu- 
teth the temp-r ofa Souldier , (howſoever the ſuc- 
ceſs fall out with our deſires) rather to be tif in 
what he wiſheth, then to make his own eafines 
the ready means of his adverſarics happiacls, 


The Second O BSERUVATION. 


Ertue at all times hath had this priviledge 

\/ in the difference and degrees of State and 
condition,to make a Noble mans word equal 

toa Common mans Oath: but the integrity of for- 
mer ages, had a more gzneral prerogative,avouch- 
ing every Mans promiſe for the {trictneſs of an oath, 
Hence it was, that the Komans upon their inrolment 
fora War , gave but thcir promiſe ro the Tribune 
of the' $Souldiers , to keep inch ordinances as their 
Militia required : until at length, that the corrup- 
tion of time (falſifying the ſimplicity and truth of 
words) did inforce them to give an * Oath , as the 
ſureſt bond of faith and obedience as is noted by 
Livie at large ; the Souldiers (ſaithhe) which was 
never before that time praiſed}, were ſworn by 
the/ Tribunes , to appear upon ſummons from the 
Comnſuls,and not rodepart without leave, For un- 
_— , there was nothing required of them but 
a Nolemn promiſe (which the horſemen made by 
their Decurics , and the foot Troops by their Cen- 
ries) not to leave their Colours by flight , or 


through fear , not to forſake their rank , unleſs it 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars, 


were either to aſſault an enemy, to take up an 
offenſive weapon , or to ſave a Citizen , which be- 
ing at firſt but the offer of afrce mind , was now 
by the Tribunes required by obligation of an oath, 

The form of this Oath was diverſly varicd, as ap- 
pearcth by Au/, Gel, and more ſpecially in the times 
of the Emperors : for Caligula made this a1dition 
to the ſouldiersoath, That they ſhonld hold neither 
their lives nor their children dearer unto them then 
theEmperor Caius and his fiſters. Concerning the re- 
ſpc& had of this Military oath,that which Tully re- 
porteth of Cato is of excellent nate, Popilius having 
Charge of theProvince of Macedoxiz,had(amongſt 0- 
th. r Koman youths )Cato's fon,a young ſouldicr in his 
Army ; and being occalioncd to dilmiſs a Legion , 
diſcharged likewiſe young Cato , being one of that 
legion, But hedefirous to bear Arms in that War 
continued {till in the Army : whereupon C ato writ 
from Kome to Poptilius, requiring him,that ifhe ſuf- 
fered his ſon toremainin that War, he would by 
any means ſwear him again, for being diſcharged 
of his firſt oath , he could not lawfully fight againſt 
the Enemy. 

Ever fince Conſtantine the great , the Souldiers 
were ſworn by a Chriſtian Oath,as Yegetius noteth, 
to obzy all things the Emperor ſhould command 
them , not to leave their warfare without licence 
nor to ſhun death for the ſervice of the publick weal, 
And at this day , amongſt other Nations, an oath 
is given to the {ouldicr upon his inrolment, to 
this effeft; Well and lawfully to ſcrve the King , 
towardsall men, and againſtall, without excep- 
tion of perſon ; and it they kaow any thing con- 
cerning his ſ.rvice; to reveal the ſame incontia-nt- 
ly; not to leave their Colours, without leave ci- 
ther of th: General or his Licutenant, 

The ancient Komanxs did Charge their ſolemn and 
ablick oaths with many ceremonies: asappeateth 
y that form which was ulcd in ratifying Treaties 

and Tranſactions; their Heralds killed a hog , and 
cryed out withal , that the like would happen to 
him that firſt falſified his faith, 

Polybius reporteth , t hat he that read the Oath, 
whereby the Romans and Carthaginians ſware their 
accord, had the hairof his head tied upin an ex- 
traordinary manner ; the parties invocating their 
Fuptter , to grarit all proſperity to him that witl> 
out fraud or deceit did enter into that agreement. 
But if (ſaid he that took the oath) Ifhall cicher 
do , or purpoſe otherwiſe, allthe reſt being ſafe 
and ſound, let me alone (in the midſt of the laws 
and jultice of my Countrey , in my own habitation 
and dwclling , and within my proper Temples and 
Sepulchers)periſh moſt unfortunately ,cven as th-ir 
ſtone flieth out of my hand. And (as he ſpake theſe 
words) he caſt away a ſtone. : 

Ido dbnot find the uſe of a Military oath in our 
Nation. Howbcit, the common form of our Oath, 
Is as ceremonious and fignificative as any other 
whatſoever , which may be obſcrved by the three 
parts it containeth, asT have ſcen thetn allegorized 
in ſome Autiquitics. For firſt, the Book bcing al- 
waysa part of holy Writ, implyetha renunciati- 
on of all the promiſes therein contained, Second» 
ly, the touching it with our hands, inferreth the 
like defiance of our works, never to be ſuccesful 
or helping unto us. Thirdly , the kifhng of the 
Book, importcth a vain miſpending of our yows 
and Prayers, if we falſify any thing thereby aver- 
red, CHAP. 


Lib. r. ofke, 
M Popilius. 


Lib 3, 
cap, $. 


Lib. 3. 
Hiſtor, 


Cxſar, 


CHAP;, XXV. 


The endeavor which Afranius uſed to return tollerda , 


but failed in figdeſign. * - 


He matter being in this extremity , 
of two means which were left unto 
them, it was thought the readier and 


more expedient, to return to Jlerda. For ha- 
wing left rhire behind them alittle Corn, they 


” hoped to take ſome good courſe for the ſequele. 


arraco was farther off , and thereby ſubject 
to more caſualties concerning their paſſage. In 
regard whereof, they reſolved of the former 
courſe, and ſo diſlodged themſelves. 

Czſar baving ſent bis Cavalry before , to 
incumber and retard the rere-guard , followed 
after bimſelf with the Legions. The bindmoſt 
Troops of their Army were conſtrained ( with- 
out any intermiſſion of time ) to fight with 
our horſemen, And their manner of fight was 
thus. Certain expedite Coborts , free of car- 
Tiages , marched in the rere of their Army , 


and in open and champain places , many of 


theſe Cohorts made a ſtand, to confront our 
Cavalry, Tf they were to aſcend up a bill the 
nature of the place did eaſily repell the dan- 
ger wherewith they were threatned ; foraſ= 
much as ſuch as went before might eaſily from 


the higher ground , protef them that followed 


after , but when they came to a valley or deſ- 
cent , that thoſe that were in the former ranks 
could not belp them in the rere , the horſemen 
from the upper ground , did caſt their weapons 
with great oe end facility upon the Enemy, 
And then continually they were in great : ha- 
zard and danger : and (till as they approa- 
ched near unto ſuch places , they called to the 
Legions , and willed them to make a ſtand 
with their Euſigns, and ſo by great force and 
violence repelled our Cavalry. 

Who being retired back,, they would ſud- 


. denly take a running , and get all down into 


the Valley. And preſently again, being to aſ- 
cend into bigher ground, they would there 
make a ftand , for they were ſo far from ha- 
ving belp of their own Cavalry ( whereof they 


- bad a grout —— they were glad to 


take' them between their Troops, ( being much 
affrighted with former encounters) and ſo to 
ſhelter and protef} them : of whom if any chan- 
ced (pon occaſion.) to ftray aſide out of the 
rout the Army beld , they were preſently .at« 
c ked by Cxfars borſemen. 

The fight continuing in this mayner , they 
proceeded ſlowly on their way , advancing for- 


Obſervations upon CASA RS 
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ward, but by little and little ,, and oftentimes 
ſtood flill, to ſmecor and relieve their party , as 
then it fell out, For baving gone but four miles 
on their way (being very hardly laid to,and 
_ = by our Cavalry ) they took to an 
exceeding high bill, and there putting them- 
ſelves into one front of a battel, fortified their 
Camp, keeping their carriages laden upon their 
borſes. As ſoon as they perceived that Czfars 
Camp was ſet , and that the tents were up , 
and their horſes P vr to graſs , they roſe ſud- 
denly about mid-day , upon bope of ſome re= 
ſpite , by reaſon of our horſe put out to feeding, 
and went on their journey. 

Which Czſar perceiving roſe and followed 
after, leaving a few Cohorts to keep the car= 
riages ,, and about the tenth hour., command- 
ing the forragers and borſemen to be called 
back,, and to follow after inſtantly the Caval- 
ry returned, and betook themſelves to their ac< 
cuſt omed charge. . 

The fight was very ſharp in therere, inſa+ 
much as they were ready to turn their backs. 
Many Souldiers , and ſome of the Centmrions 
were ſlain. Czſars Troops preſſed hard upon 
them , and threatned the overthrow of their 
whole ;Army ,, inſomuch, as they bad neither 
means to chooſe a fit place to incamp in, nor 
to proceed forward in their march, Whereby 
they were neceſſarily inforced to make a ftand 
and to pitch-their Camp far from any water, 
nan unequal and diſadvantageous place, But 
Czlar forbare to meddle with them , for the 
ſame reaſons that have been formerly declared, 
and for that day, would not ſuffer the Soul- 
diers to ſet up their Tents , that they might 
be thereadie r to follow after , at what time 
Joever , by night or by day , they ſhould offer to 
breakaway, 

The Enemy having obſerved the defed of our 
Camp , imployed all that night in advancing 
their works, and in caſting their Camp with an 
oppoſite front to our Army, The like they did 
all the next day: but ſo it fell out, that by bow. 
much their camp was brought fartheron,and the 
fortification grew nearer to finiſhing,by ſo much 
farther off they were from water: and ſare- 
medied one evil with a worſe miſchief, The 
firſt night, none of them went ont of their 
Camp to _ water : and the next day, \ they 
led out all their Troops together to water,\ but 


ſent nf man out to forrage, Whereby Czar 
finding them oppreſſed with many inconvenien- 
cies, chooſe rather to force them to a compoſt- 


The 


tion, then to fight with them. 
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Commentaries of 


The O BSERVATION. 


N this troubleſome and confuſed retreat, which | 
theſe Commanders undertook , to regain the;, 
advantages that formerly they bad quitted at - 
Ilerds, we may obſerve the dithcultics attending. 
a weaker , when they would free themſelves 
from the preſtures of a ſtrong confronting Enemy. 
For: the frailty of humane fortune is alwayes (0. 
with incumbrances, and hath ſo many lets. 
the native weakneſſes of its own endeavour ; 
that if the vppoſition of forreign malice ſhall there. 
withall unhappily concur, to ſtop the current of 
our defires, there is little hope of better ſucceſs, 
then that which the ordinary condition of extre» 
mity doth afford : which is, to hazard the peril of 
a wound, in ſeeking to avoid the ſmart of a rod; 
and to fall into Scyile, upon a delfire we have to 
ſhun Cherybds : according as it befell this party, 
Wherein, let us farther note the advantage which 
a Commander hath, cither to take or leave, when 
he is able to overmaſter the Enemy in Cayalry : 
for the Horſemen ſerving an Army Royal, by ma- 
king diſcoveries, by forraging, by giving reſcue up- 
on a ſudden, by doing execntion , and retardi 
an Enemy in his March , if (over-awed by the 
Cavalry of the Enemy) they cannot perform theſe 
ſervices as is requiſite ; the contrary part is the 
ſtronger by ſo many advantages, 


CHAP. XXVL 
Ceſar goeth about ro incloſe the Enemy, 8nd be to 
binder Czar, 


Owbeit , Czſar laboured to incloſe 
them about with a Ditch and a Ram- 
ier, to the end be might with bet- 
ter eaſe binder their ſudden ſalles and erup- 
tions, to which he thought the Enemy would 
neceſſarily betake themſelves. 
The Enemy being ſtreightned for want of 
forrage, and, to the end alſo they might be 
the readier to eſcape away, cauſed ol their 
hotſes of carriage to be killed: and, in theſe 
Works and conſultations were two dayer ſpent, 
The third day, a great the of Czſar*s Works 
being —_ perfofied, the Enemy ( to bin 
der the buſineſs, intended concerning the for- 
tifications ) about two of the clock, in the af- 
ternoon made the Alarme, brought out the Le- 
gions, and imbattelled themſelves under their 
Camp. Czfar calleth back the La" now 
their Work, and, — all bis Horſe 
#0 troop together, putteth bis Army in Battel. 
For, baving made ſuch a ſhew of unwilling- 
neſs to buckle with the Enemy, againſt the 
will of the ſoldier , and opinion of all. men, 
he found himſelf ſubjed® whereupon to much 
#nconvenience : bowbeit, be was reſolved ( for 
the reaſons already ſpecified) not to ſtrike 2 
Battel, and the rather at this time, for that 


the Civil Wats. 


the ſpace between bis aid the Enemies 


cry 
was ſo little, that if bs bad put them to flight, ai 


it could not bave much avatil:zd him, for the: 
gaining of a perfeti and abſoluts vitiory. F or 
their Camps were not above Two thouſand 
foot aſunder , whereof the Armies took, up tmo 
parts, and the third was left for incurſion and. 
aſſault; $9 that if be had given Batitt in 
that nearneſr of the Camp, they wonld bave 
found a Jpeedy retreat upon their avertbrowp. 
For which cauſe be reſolved to ſtand npax his 
defence, and not to give the onſet, and eharge- 
them firſt. | | 
Afranius bad pat Þis Army in a doubl* 
Battel: the firſt conſiſting of five Legions 1 
and the Auxiliary Coborts, which uſually ſer= 
ved in 1he Wings , weve" nt plated for Suc- 
cors, and made the ſecoutt Bartel. 
Czſar's Army was ordered in a triple Bat- 


tel : the firſt mas of four Coborts, « piece of 


the five Legions: the ſecond, of three, axid the 


is third again of three of each Legion, following 


in order, » The Ardbers and S lingers were in 
the midſt, and the Cavalry on the ſides, Be- 
ing thus both imbattelled , they ſeemed to ob» 
#41n their. ſeveral ends: Clar, wot to fight 
mileſs be were forced toit , and the Enemy, 
to hinder Czſar's Fortification. But 
matter being drawn out in length, they fue 
imbattelled until ſun-ſetting ; and ben re« 
nerned both into their Gampy. 


 TheFinft OBSERVATION. 


| hem «rpm as militum, Leevny, ob 0:0 i- 
um, videri 10 iffugi/e, magnum men= 
rum affercbat, Having made a ſhew of un- 
willingnc6 to buckle with the Enerty, againſt the 
will of the ſoldicr, and the opinion of all men, he 
found himſelf ſubject to much inconvenience , 
ſaith the _ Whence we may obſerve two 
points, Firſt , that a Commander ia ſtriking 2 
Ficld, muſt partly bedirc&ed by bis Army : fot he 
may neither fight againſt the liking of the ſoldier, 
nor withhold them from fighting when they att 
willing to embrace it, if Circ es do i0- 
differently -concurr therewithal. For when men 
are commanded to do what they would do, the 
matter is throughly undertaken , and the iffue is 
commonly anſwerable to the readincls of their de- 
fires: but, being reſtrained. in their affeRions, and 
befides their aptneſs of thair voluntary ny +4 

, there groweth ſuch a contrari - 
tween the Generals order and the ſoldiers obedi- 
cnce, .as will hardly ſympathize to beget good for- 


tune. 
And, if a Leader of that fame and opinion, and 
ſo well known to bis Aomg, as Cxſer _ grew in- 


to diſtaſte with his upon 
which he had to ſhun a Raftclz what d that 
i ſeldome ar never 


= argument of ts ref forion ths kind, may 
—_ 


conceived by this _ 71 
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which I note, is, that a General muſt learn eſpe- 
cially to diſguiſe his intendmcents, by making ſhew 
of that which he meaneth not, For albeit the 
more judicious ſort of men are not fo well ſatish- 
cd with pretences as with deeds: yct, for as 
much as the * condition of Princcs , contrary to 
the manner of private perſons, requircth ſuch a 
dirc&ion of buſineſs, as may rather ſuit with fame 
and opinion, then with particular ends ; it beho- 
veth them to uſe ſuch gloſſes, as may take away 
all. petulant and finiſter interpretations, howſoe- 
ver thcir courſes may aim at other purpoſes. And 
certainly, * the generality of People arc better 
paid with appearances then with truth ; accor- 
ding as Macbievil bath obſerved. But concern- 
ing Caſar, that which Epbicrates ſaid of himſelf, 
baving imbattelled his Army to fight, That he fear- 
ed nothing more, then that his Enemy knew not 
his valour ; may more properly be ſaid here. For 
there was nothing abuſed the Enemy more, or 
made them take up ſo many Bravadocs, or uſe 
ſo much dclay before they came to compoſition , 
but that they knew not Ceſar, For, as the Eagle 
is able to mount aloft in all ſeaſons and-tempera- 
tures of the air; ſo was his ſword ſtecled to make 
way through all reſiftance, | 


The Second O BSERV ATION, 


N the next place, the manner of their imbat- 
] teling cometh to be obſerved : which general 
® ly in all Editions runncth thus ; Acies erat 4- 


franjana duplex, legio Y. & 111, in ſubſediis locum 


alariz cobortis obtinebat : Caſaris triplex , ſed pri- 
mam aciem quaterne cobortes ex Y legione tenebant, 
Has ſubſpdiarie terne, & rurſus alie totidem, ſue cu- 
juſque legionis, ſubſequebamur : ſagittarii funditoreſ- 

u: media continebamtur 4cie, equitarus [atera cinge- 
= And needeth the help of ſome excellent Cri- 
tick, tomake it have anſwerable ſenſe to the other 
parts 6f this Hiſtory. For firſt, How ſhall we un- 
dcerſtand thoſe words? Acies Afraniana duplex, le- 


gioY © 111, in ſubſediis; Afranius his Army was in 


a double Battel ; the fifth Legion and the third for 
ſuccors. Shall we take the meaning to be, that 
the firſt Legion ſtood in front, and the other ſtood 
for ſuccors bchind> Or ſhall we take it with 
Faernis ; Acies Afraniana duplex : ex legione pri- 
me, Of tertia, in ſubſediis locum alarie cobortes 0b- 
tivebant; Afranius, &c, out of the firſt Legion and 
the third, the Cohorts which uſe to be in the 
Wings were put in place of the ſuccors. But nei- 
ther by the one or by other, is there fonnd more 
then two Legions: whereas there is expreſs men- 
tion of five, beſides the Cohorts of the Countrey. 
And therefore, as not knowing other more pro- 
bable, I have tranſlated it according to Zipſſus 
correction, and made the Text thus & rags ft. 
Afraniana\duplex , Legionum quinque : © in i- 
rw ads cobortes ohtinebam : Afranius had 
put his Army in a double Battel : the firſt conſiſt- 
ing of five Legions ; and the Auxiliary Cohorts, 
which uſually ſerved in the Wings, were now pla- 
ccd for ſuccors, and made the ſecond Battel, The 
{&rſt Battel conſiſted of five Legions ; and the ſc- 
cond, of the Spaniſh and Auxiliary Forces. 

The like help muſt be lent to Ceſar : for other- 
wiſe the Text doth afford him but few Cohorts, 
ſanding thus, Primam aciem quaterne cobortes, ex 
guinta Legione, texcham, Hat terne, © rurſus alie, 


&c, The fuſt Battcl was of four Cohorts out 
of the fifth Legion : then followed three, and then 
as many others, &s.- For, undoubtedly Caſar had 
hve Legions equal to Afranius ; but, being far in- 
fcriour to himin Auxiliary:Troops, was driven to 
a more artificial diviſion, to help his:/weakneſs in 
that point, And therefore, as the ſame Critick 


' hath mended it, we are to read, Quaterne cobortes 
ex quinque Legionibus , four Cohorts out. of the. 


five Legions: which bringeth forth this ſenſe; 
In the friſt Battel were five times four Coborts; 
in the ſecond , five times three Cohorts; and as 
many-1n the third Battel. And, by the addition of 
ſue cujuſque Legionis, of cyery one of the Legians, it 
appearcth, that every Legion was ſo dividcd into 
three parts , that it had four Cohorts in the firſt 
Battel, three in the, ſecond, and three in the laſt. 

Concerning the ſpace which their armics im- 
battelled, took up, it appeareth, that the'whole di- 
ſtance between their Camps, contained Two thou- 
ſand foot ; whereof either army took up one third, 
being 666 foot, or a hundred and cleven paces, a 
little more then a furlong : but that altercd more 
or lcls, as place and occaſion required, 


CHAP, XXVII. 
The Treaty of Peace. 


He next day, Czſar went about to fi+ 
niſh and end the Fortification which 
be bad. begun ;, and the Enemy, to 
try whether they might find a Foord in the Ki- 
ver Sicoris , and. ſo get over. Which bei 
perceived, Cafar carried over #be light- Armed 
Germans, and part of the Cavalry, and diſ- 
poſed them in Guard along the River bank. At 
length, being beſieged and ſhut up on all ſides, 
and baving kept their Horſes without meat 
Foxr dayes together, beſides their extreme want 
of Water, Wood and Corn , they required a 
Parley, and that ( if it might p) in ſome 
Place out of the preſence of the ſoldier. Which 
Czſar denied , unleſs it were in publick, 
Wherexpon Afranius his ſon was given in ho- 
ſtage to Czar; and ſo they preſented them- 
ſelves in a place of Czfar's — 
And, in the bearing of both the Armies, 
Afranius ſpake to this effeti;, That be was 
not to be ended , neither with bim nor with 
the ſoldier,for being faithful and obedient tothe 
General Cn. Pompeius » but now, having 
made ſufficient proof of their duty, they bad 
alſo throughly ſuffered for the ſame, having en- 
dured the extremity of want in all neceſſary 
proviſions: In ſo much , as now they were 
ſhut up as Women, kept from Water, kept from 
going ont, oppreſt with a greater weight of grief 
in body, and of diſhonour in their reputation 
then they were able to bear ;, and therefore 
did confeſs themſelves to be vanquiſhed and 
overcome ; praying and beſeeching , that if 


there 


Caſar, 


L1sB. 


do- 
Cw. 
ſar,te crede- 
re yith, 


l. Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 


there wzre any mercy left, they might not un- 
dergo the extremity of fortune. And this be 
delivered as humbly and demiſſively as was 
poſſible, 

To which Czſar anſwered ; That theſe 
term?s of complaint and compaſſion could be 
uſed to no man more unproperly then bimſelf : 
for whereas every man elſe did his duty , be 
only, upon fit conditions of time and place, re- 
fuſed to fight with them, to the end all circum- 
ſtances might concur to a peace + Albeit his 
Army bad _ much wrong, in the death 
and ſlaughter of their fellowes , yet be bad 
kept and preſerved ſuch of their party as were 
in bis power, and came, of their own accord, to 
to move a peace , wherein they thought they 
went about to procure the ſafety of all their 
Fellowes. $0 that the whole courſe of bis pro- 


their Pretorſhip or Conſulſhip, to the Govern« 
ment of Provinces, as was alwayes accuſtom- 
ed , but,in liew of them, were choſen ſome that 
were allowed and autboriſed by a few, A+ 
gainſt bim the prerogative of age did nothing 


. prevail : but, whoſo:vzr they were that in for- 


mer Wars bad made good proof of their va« 
lour, were now called out to Command Ar- 
mies, To him onely was denied that which 
was granted to all other Generals ; that 
when they had bappily brought things to an 
end, they might Gif their Army, and re- 
turn bome with honoxr, or at the leaſt without 
diſhonoxr, 
All which things he notwithſt anding both 
had, and would ſuffer patiently : neither 
did be now go about to take their Army 
from them, and retain them in pay for bim<+ 


ceeding with them conſiſted of clemency. How= (71f which he might eaſily do, but that they 
brit their Commanders abhorred the name of ſpgu14 not have means to make bead againjt 
Peace, and bad not kept the Laws either of hi, And therefore , as it was ſaid before, 


Treaty or Truce :* for they bad cauſed many 
ſimple men to be maſſacred and ſlain , that 
were deceived by a ſhew of Treaty. And 
therefore it bad befallen them, as it bappeneth 
for the moſt part to perverſe and arrogant 
perſons, t0 ſeek, and earneſtly to deſire that, 
which a little before they had fooliſhly con- 
#emned. 


' Neither would be take the advantage of 
this their ſubmiſſion, or of any other opportuni- 
ty of time, either to augment bis power, or to 
ftrength:n his party : but be onely required, 
that thoſe Armies might be diſcharged, which 
for many years together had been maintained 
againſt bim. For, neither were thoſe ſox Le- 
gions for any other cauſe ſent into Spain, nor 
the ſeventh inrolled there, nor ſo many an 
ſo great Navies prepared , nor ſuch experien- 
ced and thilfel Commanders ſelefied and ap- 
pointed , ( for non? of theſe needed to keep 
Spain in quiet; ) nothing hereof was pre- 
pared for the uſe and behoof of the Province, 
which ( by reaſon of their long continuance of 
peace) needed not any ſuch aſſiſtance, All 
theſe things were long ago provided in a rea- 
dineſs againſt him: New forms of Govern- 
ment were made and ordained againſt him ; 
that one and the ſame man, ſhould be reſi- 
dent at the gates of Rome, have the whole 
ſuperintendeycy and diredion of the City bu- 
fineſ;, and yet notwithſtanding , bold two 
Warlike Provinces for ſo many years toge- 
ther, being abſent from both of them. 
Againſt him , and for bis ruine, were 
changed the antient Rights and Cuſtomes of 
Mogiſtracy , in ſending men at the end of 


tbey ſhould go ont of the Provinces, and diſ- 
charge their Army, if they did ſo, be would 
burt no man : But that was the onely and 
laſt means of Peace, 


OBSERVATION. 


Here is not any one vertue that can chal- 

lenge a greater meaſure of honour, or hath 

more prerogative, cither amongſt Fricnds 
or Enemies, then Fidelity. For which cauſe it is, 
that men are more ſtrict, in matters committed 
to their truſt, for the behoof of others, then they 
can.well be, if the ſame things concerned them- 
ſelves. And yet, neverthelels, there is a Quatenus 
in all endeavours, and ſcemeth to be limited with 
ſuch apparency, as true affeQion may make of a 
good meaning: and was the ground which Afre- 


4 nius took to move Ceſar for a Pardon; Nox effſe 


aut ipfes aut militibus ſuccenſendum, quod fidem 
Imperatorem Cn. Pompeium conſervare voluerint ; 
ſatis jam feciſſe officio, ſatiſque ſupplicii tuliſſe, &C, 
That he was not to be angry, cither with him or 
the ſoldiery, for being faithful to their General 
Cn. Pompeius ; but that now they had ſufficiently 
done their duty, and as throughly ſmarted for the 
ſame, &c, which he delivered in a ſtile ſuiting his 
fortune, For, as Comineus hath obſcrved, Men in 
fear give reverent and humble words; and the 
tongue is cver conditioned to be the chicfeſt wit- 
neſs of our Fortune, 

On the other fide, Ceſar produced nothing for 
his part, but ſuch wrongs as might ſcem valuable 
to make good thoſe courſes which he proſecuted. 
As firſt, injuries done by them, and that in the 
higheſt degree of blame againſt his ſoldiers, that 
went but to ſeek for Peace. Injuries done by 
their General, in ſuch a faſhion, as ſpared not to 
evert the fundamental rights of the State, to 
bring him to ruine and confuſion, Whereby he 
was moved to indeavour that which Nature ti- 
eth every man unto, Propellere injuriam, to repel 
an injury from himſelf: and, having brought itto 

Hh 2 theſe 
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Fellum ics th:ſc termes wherein it now ſtood, he would 


ſaſcipiatur, 
ut nihil ali- 
ud nift pax 
uefita vi 
catur, Cic, 
lib. :, de 
offic. 


Celar: 


Varus fluyi- 
us, Hoc pe- 
timus, vit- 
os nc recum 
VIACCre £0- 
gus. Luc, 


give aflurance to the World, by the revenge he 
there took, that he entred into that War for this 
only end, that he might live in peace: and ſo re- 
quired no more but that the Army ſhould be dif- 


CHAP, XXVIIL 
The execution of the Articles agreed upon. 


He conditions propounded were moſt 

a acceptable and pleaſing to the ſoldi- 

ers, as might appear by them: for 
being in the condition of V anquiſhed perſons, 
and thereupon expecting a ha pt of for- 
tne, to be rewarded with liberty aud exemp- 
ron of Armes, was more then they could ex- 
pet: in ſo much, as where there grew a 
controverſie of the time and place of their diſ- 
miſsion, they all generally ſtanding upon the 
R ampier, ſignified, both by their Serbs and 
by their bands, that their defire was it might 
be done inft antly ;, for it could not be provi- 
ded by any aſſurarce, that it would continue 
firm, if it were deferred until another time, 
Aﬀter ſome diſpute on each fide, the matter 
was in the end brought to this iſſue, that 
ſuch as bad Houſes and poſſeſſions in Spain, 
ſhould be diſcharged preſently, and the reſt at 
#be River Varus. It was conditioned , that 
no man ſhould be injured, that no man ſhould 
be forced againft his will to be ſworn under 
Cxſar's Command, 

Czſar promiſed to furniſh thene with Corn, 
until they came to the Kiver Varus : adding 
withal, that whatſoever any oue had loſt in #he 
time of the War, which ſhould be found with 
any of bis ſoldiers, ſhould be reſtored to ſuch 
as lojt it; and to bis ſoldiers be paid the va- 
le thereof in mony, If any controverſie af- 
#erward grew a the ſoldiers, of their 
own accorl they brought the matter from time 


. #o time before Czlar, As when the ſoldiers 


ex 4 into a mutiny for want of pa 
the LENSES affirming tbe Pay-day on 
not yet come, Petreius aud Afranius requi- 
red, that Czſar might underſtand the 
cauſe : aud buth parties were contented with 
bis Arbjtrement. 

A third part of the Army being diſmiſſed 
in thoſe two dayes, be commanded two of his 
Legions to march before their Army, aud the 
reſt to follow after, and continually to incamp 
themſelves not far from them; and appoint» 
ed Q. Fuſius Calenus, « Legate, to take the 
charge of that buſineſs. This courſe being 


taken marched out of Spain to the Ri- 
ver ww there diſmiſſes the reſt of their 


Army. 
OBSERV ATION. 


e Riycr Yarns divideth Gallia Narbonenſis 
* | from dy; and was thought an indiffercat 
place to diſcharge the Arm "ogg bm 
might be an cad made of that War. Whercin, 
if any man defire to ſee a parallel drawn between 
Caſar and the other Leaders for matter of War, it 
ſhall ſuffice to take the iſſue for a ſquare of their 
directions; being drawn to this head withia forty 
dayes after Ceſar came within fight of the Enemy, 
as Curio notcth in his ſpeech to the ſoldiers. 

Cato ſ:cing the proſperous ſucceſs of Caſey a- 
gainſt Pompey, ſaid, There was a great uncertain» 
ty in the govcraument of their gods3 alluding per- 
adyenturc to that of Plato in his Politicks, w 
he ſaith, That there are ages, wherein the gods do 
govern the World in their own perſons ; and there 
are other times, wherein they altogether negle&t 
the ſame ; the world taking a courſe quite con- 
trary to that which the gods directed, But Lucas 
ſpake from a ſurer ground, where he ſaith, 


Vittrix cauſa Diis placuit, ſed vida Catoni, 


The conquering cauſe pleas'd Fove , the con 
quer'd Cato. 


"And thus cndeth the firſt Commentary, 


THE 


SY A 


L1s. II. 


TT Hezkt 


Second Commentary 


OF THE 


CIVIL 


WARS. 


SE a 4. tut. 


The ARGUMENT, 


| *His Commentary hath three ſpecial parts. The firſt contain- 
eth the Siege of Marſeilles : the ſtrange Works,and extream 


Endeavors, to take and to keep the Town. 


The ſecond expreſ- 


ſeth the vain labor which Varro, Pompeys Lieutenant undertook. af- 
ter that Afranins and Petreins were defeated, to keep the Province 
of Andalaſia out of Ceſars power and command, And the third 
part conlilteth of the expedition Curio made into Africa, and en- 


deth with his overthrow. 


CHAP. I. 
The 2 for the Siege, as mell within as with- 
Out 


Town, 


(4 Hilſt theſe things were doing in 
[$ Spain, C. Trebonius the Le- 
Ce pate being left to beſiege Marſ(e- 
y. illes, bad began in two places 
” to raiſe Mounts, to make Man- 


' telets and Towers againſt the Town : one next 


unto the Port where the Ships lay ;, and the 
aber in the way leading from Gallia ad Spain 


rods 'to make hurdles, and other material: far 
the work, which being prepared and brought 
_ , be raiſed a Mount of fourſcore foot 


But ſuch was the proviſion, which of ancient 
time they had ſtored up in the Town,of all equi- 
page and neceſſaries for the War , with ſuch 
proviſion of munition and engines , that no bur- 
dles made of Rods or Ofiers, were able to 
bear out the force thereof. For ont of their 
great Balifte , they ſhot beams of rwelve foot 
ong,pointed with Iron, with ſuch force, as thty 
= pirrce through four courſes of burdles,and 


into the Town , juſt upon the creek of the ſea, ſtick, in the earth. Whereby they were forced 


near wnto the mouth of the Rhoſne, For 


to roof their * Gallery with timber of a foot 


three parts of Marſcilles are in @ manner waſh- ſquare , and to bring matter that way by band 


ed with the ſea : and the fourth is that which 


to make the * Mount. A Teſftudo of 


giveth pſoge by Land ; whereof that part foot in lengthwas always cartied befort , 


which 


longeth to the Caſtle ( by reaſon of 


the levelling of the ground, made of mighty © 
armed Her 


the naturs of the place , and fortified with a ftrong timber, covered and 


Adetp ditch ) wowtd require a long and difficult 


things which might defend it from fire and 


Siege. For the perfecting of thoſe works Tre- ftones, or nthas elſe ſhold be caft upon it. But 


bonius bad commanded owt. of all the Pra- 
vince , great ſtore of horſes for carriage, and 
4 multitnde of men z requiring them to bring 


the greatneſ? of the work,the height of the wall, 

towers , together with the multitude of 
Engines, did retard 4nd binder tht proceeding 
thereof. -  More- 


Arrille 
derived? 
from Arcus 
ani Telum 


Lib:ro,e.17 


Lib 3. Hiſt, 
Beliftz. 
Perratriz, 


Lib.4 c. 29. 


"hal of 
lams e 

” refer or * 
breaker, 


Engliſh 
word 
Mangle. 


= * ar" 


Mangoper: ; 


. Moreover the Albici did make often ſallies 

oxt of the Town , uy fire to the mounts 
and to the turrets z which were kept by our 
Souldiers with great facility and eaſe, for- 
cing ſuch as ſallied out , to returu with great 
loſs. 


OBSERVATION. 


Aving deſcribed in the former Commenta»- 
H ricstheſe Engines and work; here mentioned 
the ReadEr may pleaſe , (for bis better fa- 
tisfaction) to review thoſe places; as alſo farther 
to note, that theword Artillery was brought down 
to theſe agesfrom the uſe of ancient Engines, which 
conliltcd of thoſe two Primitives, Arcus and Telum, 
And according as diverſity cf Art and Wit found 
means to fittheſe touſe and occaſions , ſo had they 
ſcyeral and diſtin names; whereof I find chiefly 
theſe Baliſte, Catapulte, Tolenones, Scorpiones,Ona- 
gri. Of cach of which there are divers and ſeye- 
ral forts; as firſt, of the Baliſte, ſome were called 
Cemenarie , othcrs Talentarie according to the 
weight of the bullet or weapon they ſhot, Ofthe 
rate and proportion whereof, Yitruvius , and his 
learned interpreter Daniel Barbarus, have made ac- 
currate deſcription, Again , ſome were made to 
ſhot ſtones, asappearcth by that of Tacitus, Mag- 
nitudine 0ximia , 'quarte decime legionis Baliſts in- 
gentibns ſaxis toſtilem eciem” proruebat; the Batiſta 
of the f.urtecnth Legion began exceeding great 
ene, bcat down the Army of the Enemy with huge 
fones : and others, to ſhoot darts and piles of tim- 
ber, headed with Iron; as is manifeſted by this 
place, Moreover, the manner of bending of thele 
Engines made a Cifference: ſome being drawn up 
with a wriach or ſcrue, and ſome witha whe. 1; 
ſome having longarmes, and others having ſhort; 
-buc theflrings were gencrally cither all of tnews”, 
or of womeas- hair, as ſtrongeſt and ſureſt of any 
'other kind, OF thele* Yegetius preferreth the Ba- 
liſte and the Onagri, as unrcfiſtable when they were 


" 4kilfully handled. ' The word Onagri , as Ammianus 


-Marcellinus noteth; was of alater ſtamp, and im- 
poſed upon thoſeEngines which former time called 
Scorpiones ;* and was taken from the nature of wild 
"Aﬀes, that are' ſaid to caſt ſtones backward with 
their feet at the Hunters, with ſuch violence, that 
oftenrimes they daſhed out their brains, 

+  Inthe time of tarbarilme, all theſe Engines were 
generally called Mangonela : as appearcth by Yigi- 


. nerius, in bis Annotations upon Owoſander. Which 


"$8" likewiſe ſhewed by that which Mr. Camden hath 
-inferted in the deſcription of Bedfordſtire , con- 


. cerning the Sicge of Bedford Caſtle, in the time of 


Henry the Third, out of an Author that was pre- 
"Tent ; Ex parte orient ali fuit una Petyaria,t9 duo Man- 


' pbnella, que quotidic turrim infeſt4bant; & ex parte 
* 0ccidentis duo Mangonella, que turrimwveterem contri- 


;-&. unum Mangonellum ex parte Auſtrali,&c. 


verbunt 
comerh out,” On the Ealt fide was placed one Engine to caſt ſtones, 


and two Mangonels, which continually playd upon / 


the tower; and'on the weſt fide two Mangonels , 


"which beat down the old Tower ; and gne Mango- 


\h-1 on the South fide , &c. but,our powder having 


c 


blowa all. theſe ont of uſe , it were to no purpoſe 
Hojolilt longer upon them, i 
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CHAP, IL 
The Marſcillians prepare themſelves for 4 Sea-fight. 


N the mean time, L. Naſidius being ſent 
by Cn. Pompeius with a Navy of ſixteen 
ſhips, (amongſt which ſome few had their 

beak:head of Iron ) to the ſuccor and ſupply 
of L. Domitius , and the Marſcillians , he 
paſſed the ſtraights of Sicilie , before Curio had 
intelligence thereof : and putting into Meſſa- 
na , by reaſon of the alain terror of the 
principal men , and the Senate that tookthem< 
ſelves to fight , be ſurpriſed one $hip in the 
road, and carried ber away, and ſo beld os 


his caurſe 10 Marſcilles. And baving ſent a 


ſmall Bark, before , be certified Domitius aud 


the reſt of his coming , exhorting them by all 
means , that joining their forces with bis ſup= 
plies , they would once again give fight toBru- 
tus Navy. 

The Marſcillians fince their former over- 
throw, had taken the like number of Ships out 
of their Arcenal , and new rigged and trimed 
them , and with great induſtry furniſhed and 
manned them for that ſervice : for they want< 
ed neither Oar-men, Mariners, $ailers, nor 
Pilots, fit for. that purpoſe, To theſe they ad. 
ded certain Fiſher-boatsg and fenced them 
with coverings , that the Oare-men might be 
Jafe from caſting wcapons : and theſe be filled 
with Archers and Engines, The Navy be 
ing thus furniſhed and prepared , the Mar- 
ſeillians (incited and ſtirred up with the pra 
ers and tears of ol4 men , women and maids, 
ta give help and defence to their City, in time 
of extream danger ;, and to fight with no leſs 
courage and confidence then formerly they bad 
accuit omed ) went all aboard with great cou- 
rage : as it cometh to paſs through the common 
fault of nature , whereby we put more confi- 
dence in things unſeen and unknown z, or 
etherwiſe are more troubled thereat : accord- 
ing as it then hapned, For the coming of Na= 
fidius had: filed the City full of aſſured hope 
and courage : and thereupon, having a good 
wind , they leſt the Port, and came and found 
'Nafidius at Taurenta (a Caſtle belonging to 
tbe Marſcillians) and there fitted themſelves 
for a fight , incouraging each 'other again to 
a valiant carriage of that ſervice, and con» 
ulting how it might be beſt perforued, 

Th right Squadron was given to the Mar 
ſcillians , and the left to Nafidius. And to 


the place repaired Brutus, baving increaſed the 
number of bis $ _ for thoſe fix which he 
't00k, from the Marlcillians , he bad added nn- 
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40 the other which Czſar had canſed to be 
made at Arelate, and had mended them 
ſince the laft fight, and fitted them with all 
neceſſaries for men of War. And thereupon 
\exborting bis Souldiers to contemn the Enes 
my , 4s a vanquiſhed party, ay already 
foyled and overthrown them when they were 
4x their ſtrength, they ſer forward againſt them 
-with great aſſurance and courage. 

Ont of the Camp of C Trebonius, and 
from all thoſe higher places they might eaſily 
perceive and ſee in the City, bow all the youth 
hich remained ix the Town, and all the aged, 
"with their wives and children , did from the 
publick places of guard , and from the Town 
walls, ſtretch out their bands towards Hea- 
wen , or otherwiſe run to their Churches and 
Temples , and there proftrating themſelves be- 
fore their Images , did defire Viftory of their 
Gods, Neither was there any of them all , 
that did not thinkthe event of all their fortunes 
#9 confift in that days ſervice : for the chiefeſt 
of all their able men , and the beſt of all ſorts 
and degrees , were by name called out , and 
oe to go aboard, tothe end a if any 
diſaſter or miſchance ſhould happen, t robe 
ſee nothing farther to be Jas cer 1 
ſafety; and if they overcame , they might reſt 
jn hope to ſave their City , either by their own 
valor, or by forreign help. 


OBSERVATION. 


| Ommuni fit vitio nature , ut invifis , latitamti- 
bus , arque incognitis rebus , magis 
iuſque exterreamur , ut tum accidit ; It 
'cometh to paſs through the common fault of na- 
ture, &c, in caſcs of hazard , things brought unto 
us by report, domore abuſe our judgment,cither 
4n conceiving too great hopes , or yielding too 
'much to diſtruſt, then any matter preſent can move 
or inforce : for theſe perturbations attendingupon 
- our will, arc inlarged more according to the qua- 
of our defires , then as they are dirctted by 
diſcourſe of reaſon; and ſo draw Men either cafily 
to believe what their wiſhes do require , or ofher- 
wiſc torejc all as utterly loſt. 
- The uncertainty whereof, and the diſappoint- 
ment enſuing thole deccivable apprehenſions, hath 
brought the hope of this life , into very flight 
account , b:ing reckoned but as the dream of him 
that is awake; and as Pifranus , or acharirable 
dclufion , to ſupport us through the hard chances 
of this World, and to keep Mans heart , from 
breaking : for every Mans helpis hope; which ne- 
ver affordeth preſent relicf, but aſſwageth the bit- 
 ternels of extremities, by, 


--- Dabit Deus bis quoque finem, 
God once will put an end to theſe things too, 


Commentaries of | the Civil Wars. 


CHAP, 10, 
The fight, and the Marſcillians overthrow. 


T" fight being begun, the Marſcillis 
ans were wanting in no point of va= 
| lor: but bearing in mind ſuch ex 
bortations as a little before had been given 
them by their friends , they fought ſo alle 
ly , as though they meant not to fight again; of 
as if any one ſhould chance to mi carry in that 
battel , he ſhould makg account that he did but 
anticipate , fir a ſmall moment of time , the 
fatal end of bis fellow-Citizens , who (u 
on taking of the Town) were to undergo . 
fame fortune of War. Oar Ships putting on 
by little, were glad to give way to the nim- 
bleneſs and mobility of their ſhipping, which 
by the kill of their Pilots were mana- 
ged, And if it bapned that our men bad 
found means to grapple with any of their Sbips, 
they preſently came on all ſides to their reſcue, 
Neither did the Albici ſhew themſelves back- 
ward, when the matter came to bands , or 
were they inferiour to our men in conrage or 
valor, Moreover , out of the leſſer Ships were 
caſt infinite numbers of darts, and ather 
weapons , wherewith our men buſied in fight 
were ſuddenly wounded. 

In few —_ two of their Trivremes ha« 
ving ſpied Brutus ſhip , (which by ber 
might eaſily be diſurned) came bark. 
gainſt him from two contrary parts : but the 
danger being foreſeen , Brutus did ſo prevail 
through the (wiftneſs of bis Ship , that he 8 
little ont-ſtript them, whereby they coming 
with their full ſwinge , did ſo encounter one 
another , that they were both mach ſha- 
ken with the blow: for the beak-bead of one 
being broken off , the water waz ready to come 
in on all fides. Which being obſerved by ſome 
> ty Sr were near aboxt , they 
et t ne thes diftreſſed | 
ly ſunk them both,” - Party 

The Ships that came with Naſidius were 
found of "no uſe , and therefore quickly left the 
fight y, for there was not offered there unto 
thew ether the ſight of their , & the 
exhortations and prayers of th:ir kinsfolks and 
allies, as motives to bazard their lives in 
that quarrel : ſo that of them there was none 
wanting, Of the Ships that cante out 
Marſcilles , five were ſunk, aud four taken. 
One eſcaped with Naſidius fleet , which made 
towards the bither Spain. On of them that 
remained was ſent before to Marlſcilles 3 who 
coming as @ Meſſenger before the reſt , and 
approaching 
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Celaf, 


approaching near unto the Town , all the mul- 
titude ran out to bear the news : which being 
once known, there was fuob a general monrn= 
ing and deſolation , as though the Town were 
entail to be taken by th: Enemy. Norwith- 


 ftandiig , they left wot off th make readyſuch 


DioCaſſius 


Nihil ram 
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ruitorum 


quam Mare, 
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Annal, 
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Algiers in 


the time of 


Soliman, 


Czſar. 


neceſſaries as were #equiſite for defence of the 


OBSERVATION. 


His was the ſecond hight the Marſeilliant made 
to keep the ſea open for the aid and relicf of 
the Town; being otherwiſe ſtreightly beſie- 

ged by land, -and yet that wagnot ſo tenderly ca- 
red for astheir ſhutting up by ſea; the free paſſage 
whereof brought in all their. profit intime of peace, 
and their ſuccorsin time of War;for which regard 
it was , that they commended to their gods the ſuc- 
ceſs of that enterpriſe , with as much devotion, as 
tcats,*vowes, and prayers econld expreſs, 

'. The benefit a Town: bekeged receiveth from 
an open. in-lct by ſea, be better manifeſted 
then by the Sicge of of ; for by that occaſion 
ſpecially ,. it endured the moſt famons. Siege that 
wasSin Gviftendome theſe ttany years. This Z Nt» 
fadius. was rather a conſtant friend to the-cauſe , 
thon a-forturiate —_ : for ——_— he = 
fuſed not; to take the like overthrow for the 
Son, at Leucades, as he did now for the Father And 
ſurthy it falleth out (whether it be throogh the 
uncertzinty of ſea-fiting'matrers,or that frien have 
fairer pretences at ſea , t6 avoid occalions of bas 
zartl , then are fonnd-at land , or that Paucedig- 
na naſcuntur in Mari., few. things of value come 
from the ſea, according to. the ptbyerb,. or fot 
what other caſe; I know not) that there are few 
of thoſe which fought honor in this kind , who 
have-attairied the lea(t part of their deſires, And 
yctnevertheleſs, ſome there are of famous memo- 

: as * Barbaruſſa,, a terror of the Levant ſeas; 

tyens Antia of Geftue; tenowned for his 
exploits 'upon the Thrk, together with Civers of 
our own Nation; & namely Sir Francis Drake , 
who for $kill and fortune at Sea, isheld matcha- 
ble with any other whatſoever; beſides Mr, Can- 
diſh, for voyages to the South , and Sir Martin 
Fyobijter, for diſcoveri6s tothe North. 

Howbcit theſe latter times have _ with- 
out compariſon of formet ages,, throu ce itt 
beniiba of) the Sea-compals with the Necdle;which 
wasfound out.little more ther three hundred years 
ago, by otic Flavas , born in the Kingdpme of Na- 
ples; without which, :noſhip can ſhapea courſe in 
-the:Ocean, 'and to which nothing can be added , 
.more then.tofind a perfect and ready dircetion for 
\ longitudcs. 


CHAP. IV. 
Tlewarks which the legionary Souldiers made againſt 
the Town. | 


* 


. F #37 obſerord by rhe 1ehionary Sonldiers 


Obſervatione upon CASARS 


vhxt had the charge of the right part of 


the Enemy, if they baili u Tower of Brith vs 
der the Town-wall, inftead of & bold or we« 
ceptacle ; which at firſt thty made low anil 
little ; onely for the repelling of ſnddain af 
fauhs, Thither they uſually retreated: andl 
from thence, if they were over-ehargedt , they 
made defonte , either by beating back , wv prom 
ſecnmting an Enqny. - This Tower was vhivty 
foet ſquare , and the" walls therevf five fooe 
thick,:” but afterwards ( as wſe and exptvience 
is the maſter of all things ) it was fond by 
inſight and indufiry of "men , that rbit Tower 
might be of great uſe, if it were raiſed to 
any height ; which was accordingly performed 
*n this faſhion, * wy 
When it was raiſed to the height of « ftovy, 
they ſo framed the floor, that the ends of the 
joyts did not jet ont beyond the ſides of 1he 
1ower ; a ares be rhruft oxt, on 
which the fire which" the Enemy ſhould taft 
might take bold : and then paved that floor, 
with as mach brick,as the Mantelets and Gu» 
bions would ſuffer ts be laid, Uponthis tars 
ras thns made ,. they laid croſs beams along 
the ſides, as a foundation to anwpper ſtory, 
for the top and covering of the Tower. Avdl 
upon theſe beams they vaiſed croſs timbers , 
thwarting each other for the ſides of the tower, 
and coupled them at tht top with fide branes, 
Theſe croſs timbers were longer, and bare 
Further out then the ſquare of the Tower 3 that 
there might be means to faften coverings and 
defences , againſt the blows and darts of the 
Enemy, whilft the workmen were finiſhing the 
walls and ſides of that building. The-top or 


» 


great upper ftory of this Tawer, they likewiſe paved 


with brick and clay , that no fire might faſten 
onit; and laid Moeerefe d grb top thereof; 
to the end the floor might not be broken wi 
any weapons ſhot owt of Engints, nor the pave» 
ment ſhiwered in pieces with ftones caſt oi of 
Catapmltr. | 
' Moreover they made three nettings or mats 
of bawſers , equal in length to the ſides of the 
rg 2 and ne > in breadth. And upon 
thofe three fides which confronted the E 

they faſtned them upon poles to hang befare ihe 
Tower : which kind of defence they badin 
other places tried to be of proof , and notto be 
preveed with any weapon or engine. And 
as oof pt the Tower came to be covered , 
finiſhed, and fortified, againſt any violence of 
the Enemy, they carried their Mamtelets and 


defences to the veſt unfiniſhed. The v0p of which 
ower, they framed. upon the firſt ftory , and 


'Þt the intth, thit it wontd much advantage they raiſed it up with wrinches or ſcrues,as far 
them uy ainlft the often eruptions ant Jallies of as the cloſe netting would ſerve them for a de- 


fence, 


Lis, II 


gines in ſuch places, as they G_ convent- 


ent, When, by means of that Tower, 


equal length, and made the. ſpace between 
them to contain four foot \ them 


erefted little Columns of five foot bigh, and 
joyned them together , putting braces of an 


eafie ſloping in ſuch dijt ances, as the rafters 


were to be placed to bear up the roof: and 
upon thoſe bracts they laid Rafters of two 


foot ſquare, faſtning them both at the ridge, courſe 


at the eavings , with plates and bolts of 
' Iron. They lathed the roof with lath of 
four fingers broad : and ſo the building being 
made with a gable-ridge bub aſtion< 
ed, the top was laid all over with clay, to 
keep the Mouſe from burning ; and then co« 
vered with Tiles , which were fenced with 
L eather, to the end they might not be waſhed 
away with pipes or gutters of Water, which 
might be laid to fall upon them. And leaft 
thoſe hides ſhould be ſpoled, mae with fire or 
eat (tones, they laid Mattereſſes : 
” Tho work being wholly finibed near wnto 
the Tower , through the por nt means of 
defenſive mantelets and gabions 1 ſuddenly, 
before the Enemy was aware, yon Mn. C 
ine, and rolers put under 'it, t 
—— Tower of the Enemies, that it 
Jjoyned to the Wall thereof The Townſmen 
being upon a ſudden appalled thereat bt 
the greateſt ſtones they could get, and with 
vers tumbled them down y the wall upon 
the mouſe : but the ft of the Work, did 
not ſhrink, at the blows , and, whatſoever fell 
wpor it, flided down the ſloping of the voof, 
Which when they perceived, they alered their 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 
fence, And ſo covered with theſe ſhelters nd pot Roſin and Pitch, and 
and ſafeguards, they built up the fider with jen .. {web Bra yk apo 
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Caſlar, 


be Marſcillians get 4 Truce bf 'the Romans, and 
we fore dege F 


He Enemy being then much appalled at 
F the ſulterrune ntl | m_— 

. and greatly perplexed utſo nnexpedie 
a miſchief ; - El rack with a_fear 
of the. wrath and, indignation of the gods, and 
of: the ſuck, and ſpoil of #beir. City 3 they came 
all unarmed thronging ow! of the Gates vear= 
ing baly attire upon their beade, and ſtretching 


the ar 1 which navelty, Hoſtility 
ceaſed for Baru and the Soldiers with- 


drawing themſelves from the aſſault , were 
carried, with a defire of bearing and under- 


their. ſubmiſſive bands to edegety and . 


ftanding what would paſs at that time. . 


| Army, they caſt themſelves 


&. 
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When they came to the Legates and to the 
AY off down at their 
; praying and beſceching that things might 
es Ks wwmil Czſar*s arrival. 7 


front making mg any further defence: there cauld 
be' n0'let' to eſe 
? 1 'Czfar's' arrival they 


” 


the Town 'in bope of pil- 


33> 445; 
Zh weld thereby Iring iti 6 frat 


and. 
, a4 


_ 


Fam 


bog 
t 
E 


ſole 
kept 


as For, 

ven ftraight charge to 
Trebonius, not ts Gage th Town to betaken 
aſſault, leaſt the Soldiers ( moved — 
their rebellion and contempt, together with the 
long travel they had ſuſtained.) ſhould put all 
above fourteen years of age to the ſword: 
which they threatned to do, and were then 
bardly kept from breaking into the Town 3, ta- 


king the matter very grievonſly,-thas Trebo- 


Obſervations up 


their purpoſes, 


_ naments and-ta | 
the Pricſts uſe to be clad, the Sacrifices to be co» 


poit* Hjerog 


«$4 bis Maydates, They 
further that if their Tower were ab-, 
overthrown, the Soldiers could not be 


on CASARS 


nius ſeemed ” binder them from effefiing 
» Butthe Enemy, being people 
without faith, did onely watch for time and 


opportunity ,, #6 put in prattice their fraud 


and deceit, 


The firs OBSERV ATION. 


T is a faying of an auticnt Writer, that, As our 
attire doth cover the body, ſo it doth uncover 
the nakedneſs of the mind, Whercupon it is, 

that nien have found meancs to ſute themſelves 
upon occaſion, according to the diſpoſition of their 
inward affeions, as they are cither dilatcd with 
Joy , or contracted with ſorrow , lifted up with 
weal, or humbled with affliftion, And, accor- 
dingly, theſe MarſeiVians, in token of their humili- 
ty and ſubmiſſion, came out, wearing an attire 
here called /nfuls , which Servius deſcribcth to be 


" a kind of Coife, made after the form of a Dia- 


dem,with two pendants on each fide, called Fine, 

Thoſe which the Komans uſed of this kind,were 
faſhioned like a Pyramid : the point whereof did 
ſignific the * Elements, aſcending upwards in ſuch 
a pointed faſhion ; and, by the two pendants or 
bands; were denoted the Water and the Earth, 
They were made wholly of Wooll, as Feſtus Wri- 
teth, Infule ſunt filamenta lanes, quibus Sacerdotes, 
boſtiz, et templa velabantur ; Infule are cctain or- 
made of Wool, wherewith 


vered, and the Temples to be hanged: to ſhew 
tumbleneſs and fimplicity , whereof Wool isa 
lyphick ; for no kind of beaſts have more 
necd of aid and ſuccor then Sheep: and thercup- 
en it was, that all-Suppliants were attired with 
treſſes of Wool. Or otherwiſe, as ſome will have 
it, that the habit of the Petitioner- might call to 
remembrance the flexible diſpoſition , which is 
well-beſeeming thoſe that have power and means 
to give help and rclicf: according to the_uſc of 
Heathen ages, wherein their Images of their Idols 
had their feet tied with cords of Wool ; to ſhew 
the mildgeſs and cafineſs , which, upon devout 
fupplications, was found in divine Powcrs, where» 
of ool was a Symbolum. 


The ſecond OBSERVATION, 


He Marſeillians being an antient progeny of 

the Greeks, notwithſtanding the long deſcent 

of time, and alteration of air, did keep a 
tonch of the natural diſpoſition of that Nation, as 
well in ſuch ſtrains of eloquence, as were familiar 
unto them above other People, as in (a) ſubtilty 
and duplicity of dealing, Which paſſage of the 
Marſcillians is obſerved by (6b) Tully, as a matter cn- 
forcing the due praiſes of Eloquence, and the uſe 
It upon all occafions to draw conſent , with 
the ſweetneſs of a well-tuned tongue, above that 
which may be attained , cither by Engines or a 
hand. Wherein, if. we ſhould go about 

to com the (c) force of Armes, with the 
power of a grave- Diſcourſe, and ſet a Soldier pa- 
rallel to an Orator, there might hence be taken 
divers probable reafons to ſecond that ſaying , 
enim is preferendus, quem 


Valens ſtatverunt -L, in civilibus 1, C,' de offic, 


is comitis vicariis, 
which 


ficiat. Tom 
zſentia magis exigunt, fieut yajent c & 
tacuerunt L, ut VICAT. Ut in civilibss 
cauſis vicarii comitibus militum ameferrentur , in militaribus negoti- 


Veſtits, 
regit cor= 
pus, ita dee 
tegit Alle 
mum, 


11 Zneid. 


EZESET 


* The Fire 
and the Air, 


"* 


'Þ 


Macrob.lib, 


1. Saturnal, 
cap, 8. 


(4) Greea 
fide omnia 
axere, 
(b) Oratio 
pro flacco, 
(c) Xqui- 
lis eſt utros 
rumque 
dignitas, fi 
fi preſens 
neceſſitas u- 
nius condi- 
__ Ne- 
iliorem ef. 


VI 


(4) En los 
caſos raros 


lid, 
nal, 


vintns, 
Ge lib,s 4 


Lis, IL. 


Commentaries of 


which hath been thought to ſavour more of vains 
glory, then of truc judgment, 


Cedant arma toge, concedat laurea linguz ; 


Let Armes to Gowns, the bay-leaf yield to th 
tongue, 


Or at leaſt, to make a reſemblance of Plutaych's 
two Wraſtlers ; of whom, one being alwayes caſt, 
did nevertheleſs perſwade the other, that he caſt 
him; and ſo , howſocver he became foiled, yet 
left the place, with an opinion of Viftory : And, 
is alwaycs more caſily effected, when it isattend- 
ed with cunning and deceit, according to that of 
Palerius Maxime, Efficaciſſme vires perfidie, men- 
tiri et fallere, The main ſtrength of perfidiouſneſs 
is Lying and deceiving, But, as it is obſerved by 
Philip de Commines, The(d)example of one ſole ac- 
chdent,is ſufficient to make many men wiſe : ſo this 
may ſerve to teach ſucceeding times, not to truſt 
to words, whereof there is no hold ; but, to ra- 
tifie ſuch compoſitions with irrevocable perfor- 
mMANCCcs, 


The third OBSERVATION. 


irdly, we may note, how far the anger of 
a Roman Army was extended, upon ſuch pro- 
vocations as arc _ wars A... 00 
iInterficiendos pueros, to the {laying of all the males 
_ fogrtorn years of age: for, from that {tage 
of life , they accounted all in the rank of men ; 
according to the inſtitution of Tarquinius Priſcus, 
who, in his Triumph of the Sabines, made a ſpe- 
cial Oration in the praiſe of hisown ſon, that had 
aſſaulted and ftiruck the Enemy in thoſe Wars, be- 
ing then but fourteen years of age ; and thereup- 
on gayc him liberty to wear mans apparel, which 
was that Toge pretexts ( edged or faced with 
Purpte ) whereof their Hiſtories make ſo often 
mention. | 
But, to define preciſcly hereof, were to miſtake 
the fury of the Soldier. For, howſoever the rule 
is certain from the Law of Nature, that no finite 
cauſe can be infinite in effe&, or that a mortal 
hate ſhould have a boundleſs revenge : yet occa- 
fon made it variable , and as irregular as that of 
Alexander ; who ſometimes ſaved all, and atother 
times (as at the taking of Tyre) ſaved none atall, 
but ſuch as hal taken the prote@ion of the 
Temple, The inhumane cruelty of the Turks cx- 
ceedeth all former hoſtitity in this kind : for they 
never ſave any out of commileration, but for pri- 
vate uſe; and do rather chuſe to deſtroy Man- 
kind, then ſuffer it to live for any other purpoſe 
then their own. 


the Civil Wars. 


CHAP, VE 


The Marſcillians taking advantage of the Truce . 
conſume with fide all the Roman Works : which 
are afterwards re-edified; 


Fter a few dayes, when our men were 

grown remiſs and careleſs, ſnddenly 

about bigh Noon, as ſome were gone 
one way, ſome anothzr, and oth?» wearie 
with continual labour, bad given themſelves 
0 reft, the weapons being caſed and 12id up 
they ruſhed out of their Gates , and coming 
with the Wind that then blew hard, they ſct 
our Works on fire: Which was ſo carried and 
diſperſed with the Wind, that the Mount , the 
Mantelets, the Teſtudo , the Tower aid the 
Engines , were all ox fire at once, and were 
burned down and conſumed, before it could 
be known how it came, | 

Our men, aſftoniſhed at ſo ſudden and un+ 

thought-of an accident, caught up ſuch Wea- 
pons as were next at hand; and others runs 
ning ſpeedily from uhe Camp, ſet upon the Es 
nemy, but were bindered from following then 
as they fled, oy Engines aud Arromes from 
the Town-Wall. They, on tbe other fide, bes 
ing retired under the proteftion of the Wall 
did, at their eaſe, burn down the Monſe aud 
the Brick:Tower; and, ſo many monetbs la= 
bour was , through the perfidionſueſs of the 
Enemy, and the forge f the tempeſt, conſu- 


med and brought to uotbing in a moment of 


time, The Marſeillians attempted the liks 
the next day afier, baving opportunity of the 
like tempeſt 3 and with greater confidence ſal- 
lied out, and threw much fire upon the other 
Mount and the Tower, But, as our men the 
day before ( expeciing nothing leſ7 they to be 
ſurpriſed in that ſort ) bad negletied more 
then ordinary their uſual Gwards , ſo bei 
now made wiſer by that which bad ba —_ 
they bad made all things ready far Fence : 
by which means, having ſlain @ great num- 
ber, they drave the reft back, into the Town , 
without effeting any thing, 

Trebonius began again to re-edifie ſuch 
Works as were rujnated and conſumed with 
fire, and that with greater alacrity of the ſal- 
dier then before, For, when they ſaw their 
great labours and endeavours ſort to no bet- 
ter ſucceſs, and the Truce broke by the Trea- 
chery of the Enemy, it was a great gall unto 
them t9 have their valonr thus derided, And, 
fot as much as there war nothing left jn all 
the Countrey, for the raifing of # Mount , all 
the Trees being already cut downi,and brought 

iz fat 
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Ceſar; 


Eft ita na- 
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ratum, ut 
homines mo- 
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quam dici 
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far and near to make the firſt Mount, they 
began a Mount of a ſtrange and unheard-of 
faſhion, raiſed with two fide.Walls of Brick, 
being ſix foot thick, a piece, and joyned toge- 
ther with floors, The Walls were of equall 
dift ance, to the Latitude of the former Mount, 
which was all of ſolid matter : and where 
the ſpace between the Walls, or the weak: 
neſs of the Work, did require it, there were 
Piles driven between,and Beames and Planks 
laid athwart for the ſtrengthening thereof. 
The Floors, made between thoſe Walls, were 
laid with Hurdles, and the Hurdles were 
covered with Clay. 

The Soldiers being thus ſheltered on both 
fides with a Wall, and defended in front by 
Mantele*ts and Gabions , did ſafely, without 
danger , bring whatſoever was neceſſary for 
that building whereby the Work was carri- 
ed on with great ſpeed: and the loſs of their 
former continual labour was in a ſhort time 
recovered again, through the admirable dex- 
gerity and valour of the Soldier. To conclude, 
#bey left Gates in the Walls, in ſuch places as 
were fitteſt for Sallies. 

When the Enemy perceived, that what they 
boped could not be repaired again in a long 
time, was, with a ferp dayes labout, re-edifi- 
ed and finiſhed, whereby there was no place 
beft to pratiiſe deceit, or to ſally out with ad- 
vantage, neither was there any means left by 
which they could prevail, either by force of 
Armes to hurt our ſoldiers, or by fire to con- 
fieme our Works \, and underſtanding like- 
wiſe, that by the ſame manner of Fortificati- 
01, all that part of the Town which had paſ- 
ſage and acceſs from the firm land, might be 
encompaſſed with a Wall and with Towers, 
that their Soldiers ſhould not be able to ſtand 
on their Works -and perceiving withall , 
that our Army had raiſed a counter«mure, a« 
gainſt the Wall of their Town, and that Wea- 
pons might be caſt by hand unto them, that 
the uſe of their Engines ( wherein they much 
#ruſted ) was, by the nearneſs of ſpace, quite 
taken away z and laſtly, that they were not 
able to confront our men (upon equal termes ) 
from their Walls, and from their Tmrrets 
they deſcended to the ſame Articles of rendry 
and ſubmiſſion, as were formerly agreed up- 


ON, 


The firſt OBSERVATION. 


Ence we may obſerve, that a General cannot 
be too ſecure of an Enemy, that ſtands upon 
termes torender up a place. For the a&tion 


being buf voluntary by conſtraint , if haply the 


Obſervations upon CASAR O 


conſtraining force be removed , then that doth 
ceaſe which is voluntary; and ſo it cometh by 
conſequent to a refuſal. As appearcth by this 
paſſage of the Marſeillians ; who , being brought 
into hard terms, as well by their two overthrows 
at Sca ( whence they expected no further ſuccor) 
as alſo by the fiege laid fo cloſe by land ( where 
they were fo violently aſſaulted, that their Tow- 
ers of defence made paſſage for the Romans to 
enter upon them ;) did nevertheleſs (upon cefſa- 
tion of thoſe inforcements ) alter their purpoſe, 
and entertained new hopes : which maketh good 
that ſaying ; 


m——Timeo Danaos et dona feremtes, 


I yr the Greeks, even when they bring their 
gifts, 


The ſecond OBSERVATION, 


Econdly, we may obſerve, that a will, forward 
to undergo labour, doth never flick at an 
difficulty, nor is at all diſmayed with the Jo 
of any pains: but is rather redoubled in courage 
and induſtry ; eſpecially being edged on with a de- 
fire of revenge. Which (if Homer may have cre- 
dit) doth alwaycs aid a third part to a mans 
_ as appeared by Diomedes, being hurt in 
the ſhoulder with one of Pindarus Arrows : for 
revenge whereof, he exceeded himſelf in a ſeſqui- 
zerce proportion of valour, and flew more Þo- 
jans by a thir1 part then otherwiſe he could. 
Howſoever, as there is nothing ſo hard, but is 
ſubje& to the endeavonr of the mind: ſo there is 
nothing ſo caſic , as to diſpoſſeſs our ſelves of that 
intent care which is requiſite in theſe imploy- 
ments. For theſe Romans , that through the 
greatneſs of their ſpirits had made ſuch and 
ſecond Works, as the memory thereof will laſt 
with the World, were ſurpriſed when they lay in 
the Interim, as it were unbent, in as great remiſ- 
neſs and negle&t ( howſoever drawn unto it by 
deceit) as if they had been able to do no ſuch 
matter as is here reported. And therefore it be- 
hoveth a Commander, to keep his Army alwaycs 
ſcaſoned with labour; for as much as EZ xercitus la- 
bore proficit , otio conſeneſcit, An Army thrives 
by employment, but grows old by idlencfs, 


CHAP. VII 


Varro raiſeth great Troops to maintain Pompey*s 
Party in Spain; but to no purpoſe, 


Arcus Varro, in the further Pro« 
vince of Spain, having , from the 
| beginning, underſtood bow things 
bad paſſed in Italy, and diſtruſting how mat- 
ters would ſucceed with Pompey , did of= 
tentimes give out very friendly ſpeeches of 
Czſar : That Pompey had, by way of pre- 
vengion, gained bim to bis party, _ bonour- 
ed bim with a Lieutenancy, whereby he was 
obliged in duty to him ;, howbeit, in his parti- 
cular diſpoſition he ſtood no leſs ew 

Czar: 
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Cxſar: neither was be ignorant of the duty 
of a Legate , to whoſe truſt and fidelity the go« 
vernment of the Province was left, as in 
depoſito , pox condition to be rendred up at 
dll times and ſeaſons,as be that commanded ii 
chief ſhould require it : He likewiſe knew very 
well what bis forces were , and what was the 
affettion and dipoſition of all the Country to- 
wards Czfar. 

This was the ſubjef of all bir ſpeeches , 
without any ſhew of inclining either to the 
oxe or the other. But afterwards , when he 
beard that Cx:ſar was engaged at Marlſeslles, 
that Perreius Forces were Hu with Afra- 
nius Army , that great aids were come unto 
them , that every manwas in great bope and 
expedation of good ſucceſs , and that all the 
bither Province had agreed together to undertake 
Pompeys cauſe; as alſo what had after hap- 
pened concerning the want of viduals at Tler- 
da, (all which things were writ with advan= 
zage unto bim by Afranius )) be then upon that 
alteration changed his mind according to the 
times , and levyed Souldiers in all parti of the 
Province : and having raiſed two compleat Le- 

ions , be added unto them ſome thirty co- 
, _ of the Countrey Souldiers , to ſerve fot 
wings to the Army, and gathered together great 
uantity of corn , as well for the Tapply of the 
arſcillians, as for the proviſion of Petreius 
and Afranius. 

Moreover, be commanded them of Gades to 
build and provide ten Gallies ; and ordered far- 
ther,tbat many other ſhonld be made at Hiſpa- 
lis. He took all the Money and Ornaments out of 
Hercules Temple, and brought the ſame into 
the Town of Gades, and im lieu thereof ſent 
fx Coborts ont of the Province to keep the Tem- 
ple, He made Caius Gallonius (4 Roman 
Knight , and a familiar friend of Domitius, 
and ſent by bim thither to recover ſome matter 
of inheritance ) Governor of the Town, All 
the Arms, ( as well private as publick, ) were 
brought into Gallonius houſe. 
—_ many bitter invedives againſt Czar , 
affirming in publick,, that Czfar bad been ſe- 
veral times worſted , and that a great num- 
ber of the Souldiers were revolted from bim , 
and were come to Afranius 3 which be knew to 
be true , by certain and approved Meſſengers 

The Roman Citizens reſiding in that Pro- 
vince , being much perplexed and affrighted 
thereat , were thereupon conſtrained to promiſe 


him 190 thouſand. Sefterces, for the ſervice of 


the Common-weal , beſides twenty thouſand 
weight of Silver , together with one bundred 


the Civil Wars: 
and twenty thouſand buſhels of Wheat, Upott 
thoſe Cities and States which favored Czfars 
party, be laid greater impoſitions : for ſuch 
as bad let fallen Speeches , or declared. them- 
ſelves againſt the Common<-weale , be cot- 
fiſcated all their goods, and put a Garriſon up- 
ou them , groing __ bimſelf upon pri- 
vate perſons, and conſtraining all the Province 
to ſwear allegiance to him and to Pompey. 
And being in the end advertiſed what bad 
bappened in the bither Province , be prepared 
for War , with a purpoſe to diſpoſe thereof in 
this manner : His reſolution was to keep two 
Legions with bim at Gades, with all the $hip- 
ing and the Corn : for knowing that the whole 
Province did intirely affe& Czſars Cauſe, be 
thought it beſt and eaſieſt for bim(baving made 
£904 _ of ſhipping and Corn.) to keep 
#Þe . 


I/la 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


Bſcrve firſt how dangerous it is for ſuch as 
ſtand neutral between two partles (bearing 
no affection but to their ownends)to declare 

themſclycs , y ag ſuch apparences as commonly 
happen in the flux and reflux of a War: for if their 
judgment fail , as Yerro's did , they are then for- 
ccdto redcem their error with more offices of par- 
tiality, than can afterwards be excuſed; and ſforun 
into a farther degree of enmity , then the x 

for whom they ſuffer, And certainly , w it 
be that neutrality refuſeth to take part with the 
right, (which in niatter of controyerſic muſt riceds 
ſtand on one fide) br whether it ſavoreth of an ill 
nature, to no ſympathiſing affeions with 
ſuch as otherwiſe have correſpondence with them; 
or for what other cauſe I know not ; but ſure it 
is, that Neutrals, attending nothing but their 
own adva , are of no better eſteem than the 
bird whereof Leo Africus writeth z which when 
the King of Birdsdemanded tribut& , would © al- 
ways rank himſelf amongſt the fiſh, and wheathe 
King of Fiſhes required his ſervice , would always 
be with the Birds ; or then the Weather-cock , 
whereof there is no other uſe, then [indicare reg- 
n4utem, to ſhew what wind rales. 


He himſelf The Second OBSERUV ATION. 


'T He Iſland of Gades was known to the Romand 
by the name of Tarteſon: 4 


Hic Gades utbs eſt dit Tarteſſus prius, 
Here Gades ſtands, of old Tartefſus call'd; 


The Town of Gades was endowed , as Dion wit- 
neſſeth by Fulius Cſer , with the libertics and pri- 
viledges 0 = Joon. Aye cif mb with, 
Oppi Cru omanorum , quod appellatuy 
Auguſta urbs Filis Gaditane , This Iſland hath a 
Town of Xoman Citizens, which is called 


Fulia Gaditana, © meg Foun” ark 
appearcth by that of Fubs; King 0 


fame , as 
Mauritania , 
who 
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Feſtus Ani 
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Obſervations upon C A S'ARS 


who made ambitious ſute , to have the Title of which bringeth out 142500 pound: and is 


Duumviri, or Two-men of the Town, as Feſtus 
noteth , is his Deſcription of the Sea-coaſt, 


At vis in iDis tama , vel tantum decus 
JEate priſca ſub fide rerum fuit 

ex ut ſuperbus , omniumque prepotens 
Gro gens babebat forte tum Mauruſia, 
Otaviano frinc ipt accept , 
Et literarum ſemper in ſtudio, Tuba, 
Interfluoque ſeparatus equore, 
Illuſtriorem ſemes urbis iſtius 
Duumviratu crederet ---— 


Such was their power, ſuch their grace 
Of old, while faith was yet in place; * 
King Fubat he tmoſt powerful Prince 
The Moors had either then or ſince, 
In favor with Of#avian, 

. And wy way a learned Man, 
Divided from this place by Sca, 
Though it would greater glory be 
T o be Duum-vir of the Town. 


In this Ifland ſtood #ercules Temple , to which 
as well Romans , asother noble adventurers of all 
Nations, made often repair to perform their vows, 


_ upon atchieyements of deeds of Armes: which ſ0- 


Joſephus A- 
coſta hath 
obſerved 
that the ſea 
hath no 
part above 
one thou- 
and leagues 
from the 


land. 


Hiſpalis 
Sevili, 


Iemnity was not omitted by Zannibdl, before his cx- 
p<dition into /taly, x 

Amongſt other Altars in this Temple, there was 
one dedicated to Penury and Art ; yalyingthar 
Art driveth away Pcnury, as Hercules put to flight 
and ſubdued Monſters, Thoſe of Af, and the 
Mediterranc parts,took this Iſland to be the fartheſt 
cnd of Navigation : for the Atlantick, Sea admitted 
no farther paſſage, for want of a load-ſtone to di- 
ret them in that vaſtnes. And therefore Pindarus 
faith , thatit is not lawful for wiſe men nor fools 
to know what is beyond the ſtreight of Gibralter , 
the way in the Occan being a thouſand Leagtes 
abroad. Inthis Town of Gades was born Z. Cor- 
nelius Balbus, who at his death gave a legacy to the 
Koman people , twenty five penice per Pole, toge- 
ther with Sunil Brutus Columella , that writ fo cx- 
cellcatly De re Ruſtica, 

Et mea quam generat Tarteſſi littore G ades. 

And which my Gades yiclds on Tarteſſe ſhoar, 

It is now called Cales, and was ſacked by our 
Engliſh, An. 1596. 

Hiſpalis, furnamed Romuleyſs , from the Roman 
Colony that was planted there , is ſeated upon the 
River Betis, in a very pleaſant and fertile Coun- 
try , and cſpecially for ojles. The Town is now 
the- Staple for the Weſt Indies, anda very Nurlc- 
ry of Merchants. Arias Montanus, that great Theo- 


1logian, was born th this City. 


The Third OBSERVATION. 
Oncerning theſe hundred and ninety thouſand 


Seſterces., the learned cannot fatisfic them- | 


ſelves with , agy congruent interpretation 
thereof, For if we take them in the Neuter, for 


ſeven pound. ten ſhillings apicce;, it amounteth 
[to 1492000 pound , whichis thonght too much: 


if in the Maſculine it will riſe not to above 1400 
pound; whichjs deemed too little. And therefore 


the Criticks do mend the-place ; and read #+y. ' 


centies nonagies, -a hundred times ninety 'H-5S, 


agrecable tothe meaning of the Author, 
: CHAP, VIIL 


The Province and the Legions revolt fromVarro,Celar 
ſetleth Spain, and returneth to Marſcillcs. 


Lbeit Czar was called back inte Tta- 
ly, for manygreat and important cau- 
ſes ,. yet be was reſolved to leave no 
ark or appearance of War remaining behind 
im in Spain 3 for that be knew Pompey's 
deſerts to be ſuch , as had gained bim many 
followers and dependants in the bither Pro- 
vince, And therefore having ſent two Legi- 
ons into the farther Spain, under the con- 
duf of Q. Caſſius , Triburs of the people, be 
bimſelf made forward by great journeys,with 
fix bundred borſe, ſending an Ediii before bim 
to ſummon the Magiſtrates and chief men of 
the Cities and Towns, to appear before bins 
by a day at Corduba, Upon publication of 
which Edif , there was no City in all that 
Province, that ſent not ſome of their Senate 
by the day appointed to Corduba : neither was 
there any. Roman Citizen of note , that pre« 
ſented not himſelf there at that time. 

The Princes and States being aſſembled , 
of their own accord they ſhut the gates againſt 
Varro, ſet watch and ward upon the walls and 
in the Towers , and retained with them two 
Coborts,called by the name of Colonice( which 
came thither by chance) for the ſafe keep- 
ing of the Town, At the ſelf ſame time , 
the Inhabitants of Carmona ( which is 
#s the ſtrongeſt Town of all the Province )caft 
out three Cohorts that were by Varro put into 
their Citadel, and ſhut them ont of their Town, 
Whereby Varro was the rather moved to make 
baſt to Gades with bis Legions , leaſt be ſhould 
be bindred and cut off, either inthe way, or 
in bis paſſage over from theContinent. ſi wh, and 
ſo favorable was the general affetiion of the 
whole Province towards Czfar. And being 
ſomewhat advanced on his journey , be recer- 
ved Letters from Gades, That as ſoon as it 
was known there of the Edift which Czfar 
bad publiſhed the chiefeſt of the Gaditans 4- 
greed with the Tribunes of the Sonldiers which 
werein Garriſon to expel Gallonius oxt of the 
Town , and to keep the City and the Iſland 
for Cafar. Which being reſolved apon, they 
ſent him word to leave the Town of bis own 
accord, while he might do it without danger , 
and if be refuſed , they would then take ſneb 
farther- order , as they ſhould find expedient. 
Gallonivs moved with fear, diſlodged him- 
ſelf, and went out of Gades, Theſe 


Czſag, 


B=X 


L's II. 


Nipa Neali- 
du, - « 


nacula , took, wp. their E 
Vatro's Camp , (be himſelf ſtanding by and 
ing 08 ) and retired themſelves to Hil- 
palis 3 and there ſat down in the Market-place, 
and in common porches , without burting any 
Man. Which th: Roman Citizens of that 
Convent did ſo well like of , that every man 
was very defirons to entertain them in their 
honſes, at Varro being much aſtoni- 
ſhed , altered bis journey towards Ilipa Ita- 
lica, as be gave it. out ; but ſoon after was 
advertiſed by ſome of bis friends, that the 
ates were ſhut againſt bim. Whereupon , 
Year circumvented and fore=cloſed from all 
other addreſſes, he ſent to Czar, #0 ad- 
pertiſe bim that he was ready to deliver up the 
Legion , to whomſoever he ſhould pleaſe to 
pppoint, Towbich purpoſe be ſent bim Sex. 
zſar commanding the Legion to be delivered 

ro bim. 

Varro having given up bis charge , came to 
Cafar at Corduba, and there gave bim at rue 
account of the' carriage of bjs office, The mo- 
weys remaining in bis bands be delivered up, 
and pave an Inventory of the Corn and ſhipping 
which were in any place provided. _ Car, by 
@ publick, Oration made at Corduba, gave 
thanks generally to all men. .ﬀAs firſt , #0 the 
Roman Citizens, for the endeavor they, uſed 
to be Maſters of the Town. Secondly, to the 


Spaniards , for driving out the Garriſons. To fert, "27:7 ad 
Fr th - Fer fuſt, he madea publick acknowled 


mof Gades , that they traverſed and pre- 
'wvented the projets of the adverſaries, and had 
reſtored themſelves to liberty. To tbe Tribunes 
of the Soldiers and Centurions ; that. mere 
come thitber to keep the Town, forthat by their 
valor and mapnaximity , the reſolution of the 
"Townſmen was aſſured and confirmed, He re- 
-mitted ſuch levies of Money,as theRoman Citi- 
zens had promiſed Varro for the publick, ſer- 
wice, ' Hereſtored the _ngpnc,, 1974p of ſuch 
as bad ſpoken more freely then wat pleaſing , 
and - divers rewards, both public and 
private : the reft be ſatisfied with bope of good 
time for the future. And baving ſtayed there 
two days , he went to Gades : where he gave 
order that the Moneys and Monuments which 
were transferred from Hercules Temple to a 
private bouſe , ſhould be carried back, again 
#0 the Temple. He made Q. Caſſhus Gover- 
nor of the Province , and left with bim four 
Legions, He bimſelf in a few co L 
with thoſe S bip's which M. Varro , and thoſe 


of Gades ( by bis commandement) bad made, 
carte to Tarraco 3 for there the Embaſſadors of 


Contnteritaries of the Civil Wars. 


ns, went out of private and publick honor , in the ſame faſhion 


as formerly be bad nſed, be left Tarraco, and 
came by land to Narbone, and from th2:1:etq 
Marſeilles , where he received firſt advertiſe- 
ment of the. law made at. Rome , for creating 
of a Dillator ,, and that bimfelf was named 
thereanto;by M. Lepidus, Pretor.” 
The fort OBS ERVATION, 
is one of C oſars peculiars, recorded by Sueto- 
mius , that he.never left behind--him any ſpark 
or ſuſpicior: of War, kaſt.ir might be taid, be 
did not throughly conquer where. he came, For | 
he that doth a buiſuncis to halves, hathas much 
_ to do before it —_ : and the'remainder ' 
n matrer of War ,* groweth commonlyto a grea- 
ter head, then a which firſt hccabon _— 
Arms; like fire, - which is {io foratime, 
to break out afterwards with greaterfury, And 
therefore; that he might not be thought to pro» 
voke an Enemy, rather thea ſubduc hum , heneg» 
lefted all occahons how important ſocyer,, which 
might draw him into ral ; to the end he might ſets 
tle Spain in a peace ,' anſwerable to art abſolute vi- 
tory, Which h- eaſily cffeed ;” having over- 
maſteret} the chi: feſt of the party; 'an4 turned 
their Traops out of the Country. as Menaltoge» 
ther miſtaken in the matter. * Thei fame whereof 
ſo prevailed with the Teſt , that rather then they 
would ſtand cut, they forſook thoir Commanders. 
And having thus removed all occakons of force, he 
then procceded to take away all doabtfuliicſs, which. 


'might accompany a tiew reconcilement , by ſhew- 


ing ſuch relpects as well b:{cemed ancient de- 


of 
their general love and affection towards him, and 
then taking notice of partictilat ſervices, engaged * 
them farther with honours and rewatds; rightcd. | 
ſuch as were « ppreſled' by the-adverſe party ; re- 
mitted all levi:sand taxations, (toſhew the diffe- 
rence between his aad the Encmics favor) and fil- 
led all Men with hopeof good times: -3s knowing 
that fair words, accompanyed with large promiſes, 
arc powerful inſtruments to work out whatſoever 
is deſired, And ſo'he took a littlemoretime to 
ſettle thoſe Proymees,; - without fatther trovhie z 
as believing iathe Proverb,that what is well done, 
is twice done; | _- 


The Stcornd O BSERU ATION: 


. Varro here mentioned, made more pr 
feſhon of Knowledge and Arts, == 
other of his Natjon, being thereupon ſti- 

led by the name of Bows or learned, and yet in the 
judgtnent of learned Philoſophers, was fitter to 
periwade then to teach. Tally being deprived. of 
publick offices , handled Philoſophy a little in His 
own , Pliny and Senece, lels then Yirro or 
Tull.But what arc theſe td Ariſtotle. or P1ato> or ra- 
her,what hath l:arning todo with a Komen General 
whoſe know in their Military Diſcj- 
plinc , and inthe powerful means of ny + 4 
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Theſe things bei d wiped abroad , one of almoſt all the bither Province. did attend bis 
the wg par m_—_ the name of Ver- coming, . And after having received them with 
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deavor. Wherein Yarro was as ignorant , as was 
Don Raimundus, the eleventh King of Arragen, in 


managing of Arnis, who taking his Sword inone 
hand , and his buckler intheother, he ore 
It, 


bridle in histceth. Howbeit,;-if Lui 
minus peceat , he that Celek oft leaſt, were 
a excuſe, it were fitting to niake him blame- 
le(s, that deſerved fo well of Karning above all 
others of that Empire, Butforaſmuch as his aQi- 
ons appear ſo far inſerior to that which is concci- 
ved bf his underſtanding , '1&t that 'be acknow- 
ledged which is true , that Conſiderate agere pluris 
eſt , quam cogitare prudemer , conſiderate action is 
more worth , then wiſe thinking. ' 
This 1lips Hralica — 
detani in Andaluſia ; is con y the ru- 
incs yet remaining, to ſtand over againſt Sevill, 
 Tarrace is that which is now called Tarragon, a 
of Scipio his , whereof the Pro- 


vince taketh: a 
Plinie witnefſeth) from Catalonia to Navarre and 
Caſtile, along the Alpes, . Blaiſe de Yigenere re- 


, that ISA 4 
No bend at Terraco by ten Biſhops, wherein it was 


| decreed, that Sunday ſhould always begin preſents / 


ly after Evening Prayer (or their Veſpers) on the 
aturday. From it is, that the Spaniards 
do not work at all after that time:z aud do cat 
upon Saturdaycs at ſupper , the head, the. fect , 
and the entrals of ſuch fleſhas is killed in the Sham- 
bles (together with other pretty bits which they 
call Mor 
conſcience, In this Town. of Tarreco was 
Panlus Oforius , that noble Oratar; 
Corduba, otherwiſe called Colonia Patricie, was 
held the next of worth and dignity to Sevill, but 
for excellent Wits to be. ed abovcall-the 
Towns of Spain : for here firſt were born the two 
Senecas, the Father the Rhetorician , and the Son 


the Philoſopher ; with their Kinſman, 
| Eucanns, the Divine Poet; of whom Mar- 
tid} writcth ; | 

Duoſque Senecas , unicumque Lucamm 

Facunds loquitur Corduba, | 

One Lucex and two Senecas 

Brave Corduba doth ſhew. 

Beſides of later times, Avenzoer, Avicenns, and 
 Fverrois, as excellent a Philoſopher , as the other 
wasa Phyfician : of whoſe 

= Fama loquetur Anus, 

-»—— Fame when ſhe's old will ſpcak, 


And from hence come thoſe Cordovas skins, fo 
muchin requeſt, - 


The Third OBSERVATION. 
ing the officeof aDiQator,whereunto 


Comens r Lp 
Ceſar was named by the Prxtor Lepidus, we 
he greateſt place of a che the Dia: - Arne 
t | 1 yernmen 
as Polybiusnoteth, The Conſuls faithhe, having 
each of them but twelye Liftors apiece , that car- 


Ticd bundles of Rods before them, as cnſigns of Ma- 


ion; which is extended (as 4mpi 


in the year 516, there wasacoun- 4 


) without prohiþition- or pag ele hy , eb 


tor but the Conſul, (for Ceſer was named 


Obſervations upon CA SAR $ 


fell out tobe 
Re hes, ek Lregend 

cco i » cither ei . EC dt 
ſa, to govern Non Comm | Ma moi 
DiRacorſhip' of Caſer: or otherwiſe , M, Fabjus 
Ambuſtus Di#. ſoditionis ſedinit' cauſa ; I, Fab. 
Amb. was created Diftator to-quict a ſeditions 
and at another time , Cs. Quintins Yarus Diila- 
tor , clavi figendi cauſe ,, to ſtrike in the nail, which 
was one Of the ſuperſtitions they 
peſtilence ,- and'ſo divers the" like, - Of all which, 
there is this: form expreſſed by Tulh'; $i quando du- 
ellumgravius , diſcordie ve Civium creſcunt , unus ne 
emplins ſex menſes , niſs ſenatus decreveris , idem ju- 
ris quod duo Conſules teneto , iſque ave ſmiſtra diftus 
Magiſter Populi eſto : 1f at any tithe cither a great 
uarrel happen, or diſcord ariſe amongſt the Ci- 
tizens , then ct one Man have the ſame power 
that the two Conſals have , for fix monthsand no 
longer , unleſs the Secriate ſhall otherwiſe de- 
cree , and let this Man (inan ill hour) be termed 
the Maſter of the People. 

But foraſmuch as the Magiſter P 
and odious _—_— —_ » they called him 
by a more modeſt name, Ditator, whereof Yar» 
ro giveth this reaſon , DiBator quod 4 Conſule di- 

difo audientes onnes eſſent; He was 

called DiRator , becauſe he was named to that of- 
fice by the Conſal , whoſe orders they wereall to 
be obedicntto, And as CR es DER 
Pretor in an time) Re Gut 
be named to that place, but ſuch as were or had 
been Conſuls z Conſulares 


vercign nf Ke limited nbyrend » Which was 
commo onths; whereby they are ſpecial- 
ly diſtingui Monarchs ; and thereu 

Cicero adj '$ Dictatorſhip to be a mere 


were prorogued beyond the time ibed 
the fat. Cer held his Dato pace buel 


ven , and then left it off: but 
it for his life, and ſocame to be tiled Diftator per- 
peruns, perpetual Dictator, 
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CHAP. IX. 
The Marſcillians give up the Town, | 


He Marſcillians being much opt 
| and almoſt worn out with all ſorts 
of inconveniences, brought to an ex< 
treme exigent of Vittual , defeated and over« 
thrown in two Fights at Sea, broken and cut 
in pieces oftentimes in their ſallies out, afflidt» 
ed with a grievous Peſtilence throngh long ſhut- 
ting up and alteration of diet ( far they lived 
of nothing but of old Panick, and muſty Bar 
ly, which was long before laid up in publick 
for this purpoſe 3 ) their Tower being over- 
thrown, and a great part of their Wall down, 
out of hope of any ſucconrs from the Provin= 
ces, or of other Armies, which they knew were 
come into the hands and of Czar 3 
they ſeriouſly determined ( without fraud ) 
to give up the Town. But a few dayes be- 
fore, L. Domitius #nderſtanding their reſo+ 
Intion, baving got three ſhips ( whereof two 
be affigned to bis familiar friends, the third 
be took himſelf, and taking the opportunity of 
4 ——_— ſtorm po to : ea pages be. 
ing perceived by the ſhips that rutus 
ay did ——_—_ guard the mouth 
of the Haven , they weighed their Anchors, 
and made after them. Notwithſtanding, that 
wherein Domitius was,beld on her courſe,and 
by the belp of the foul weather got out of ſights 
be other two being afraid of our ſhips, re- 
turned back into the Haven. 

The Marſcillians, according as was com- 
manded , brought their Armes and Engines 
out of the Town, drew forth their ſhipping , 
both out of their Haven and: their Arcenalls, 
and delivered up their publick, Treaſure, 


 Which.tbiugs being accompliſhed and perform- 


ed, Czſar willing to ſave them, rather for 
the name and,ahtiquity of the Town, then far 
any merirof theirs, left two Legions there for 
a Garriſon, and ſent the reſt into Italy, He 
bimſelf took, his way towards Rome, 


OBSERVATION, 


ce we may obſerve, that when men refaſe 
to b= led by reaſon, as the beſt means to 
guide them to convenient ends, they are 
commonly conſtrained by the commanding Wars 
rant of Neceſſity, to undergo the ſame thing upon 
harder conditions, As it happened to the Mar 
ſeiliexs, who, not regarding the Army then pre. 
ſent, and ready to take a ſtrift account of their 
anſwers ( which, with uu excuſe, doth com- 
mand a neutral State) choſe rather tobe ſhut vu 
with a Sicge, that , of all miſcrics is acco 


*. 


the Civil Wars. 


the worſt; and therein ſo carried themſelves , as 
they left no ſtone unremoved to make good their 
refuſal: but for want of better helps, broughr 
their Fraud to playa part, to their greater diſad- 
— And, if the Conqueror had not took all 

to ſhew his clemency, they might hap- 
pily have paid dear for their contempt, But, 
where cither deſert, or other motives wanted, 
there nomen & vetuſias, their name and antiquity 
was ſufficient to make Ceſar conſtant to his own 
ends : which, as near as the courſe wherein he was 
ingaged would afford him, were always levelled 
at the general applauſe of his ations; taking that 
to be no little help to work himſelf into the ſo- 
veraignty of the State : obſcrving it the rather in 
caſes of great and Dappy ſucceſs, which are ever 
more reſtrained then leſſer fortunes, Howſoe- 
yer , it cannot be denied, but that — 
property of excellent honour : which Ceſar ſhew- 
ed in ſaving the Town, 


CHAP. X. 
Curio trenſporteth two Legions into Afcick. 


A Bout the ſame time, C. Curio ſet ſail 


from Sicily to paſs into Aﬀrick : and, 

making no account at all of Adtius 
Varus Forces, he carried with bim but two 
Legions of the four which were delivered bim 
by Czfar, together with Five bundred borſe. 
And, after he bad been at Sea two dayes aud 
three nights , be arrived at a place called A- 
quilaria, diſtant Twenty two miles from 
Clupeaz where there is @ very commodious 
Road for Ships in Summer, ſheltered on each 
fide with two large and eminent Promontories. 
L. Czſar, the ſon, attended bis coming at 
Clupea with Ten Gallies, which being ta- 
ken from the Pirats in the late Wars, and 
laid aground at Utica, were repaired and 
new trimmed by Varus : but, 
the great number of bis Ships, be forſook, the 
Sea, and ran his Gally on ſhore ; and leaving 
ber there, fled by land on foot to Adrumetum, 
a Town kept by Conlidius Longus, baving 
one Legion onely in Garriſon. 

The reſt of Czſar's Navy, ſeeing their Ad- 
miral flie away, put into Adrumetuin. M. 
Rufus the Treaſurer {ar on him with twelve 
Ships, which Curio bad browght with bim out 
of Sicily, to waft the ſhips of burthen z, and 
finding the Gally left upon the Sand, be towed 
ber off, and returned to Curio with bis Navy, 
Curio ſett Marcus before with the Ships to 
Utica 3 aud be bimſelf ſet forward thitber 
by Land with the Army, and in two dayes 
Journey came to the River Bagrada 5 where 
be left C. Caninius Rebilus, the Legate,vith 
the Legions, and went bimſelf before with the 
Cavalry , to view a place called Cornelius 
Camp, which was m_ ——_ and 


conpent= 
end 


wy | 


afraid of 


lentis for- 

tunz, Sene< 
ca de cle- 
ment, lib, x; 


__ 
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ent to incamp in, being a dired ridge of a 
Hill, ſhooting out into the Sea, fieep, and-bro- 
ken on each ſide, and yet ſhelving by a little 
more gentle deſcent on that fide, which was 


next Utica, being diſt ant from thence (if the 


neareſt way were taken) a little more then a 
mile, But in that ſhorteſt cut there roſe a 
ſpring in that part which was furtheſt off 
om the Sea, and ſo made @ mariſh or bogg; 
which, whoſoever would avoid, muſt fetch a 
compaſs of fix miles to go to the Town, 

A view being taken of this place , Curio 
beheld a far off Varus*s Camp, joyning to the 
Town-IW all, at the Gate called Bellica , mar- 
vellouſly fortified through the firong ſituation 
of the place, —_ the Town on the one ſide, 
and a Theatre, which ftood before the Town 
on the other 1, and, by reaſon of the great cir- 
exit of building which it contained, made a 
narrow and difficult paſſage to the Camp. He 
obſerved further , great ſtore of Carriages, 
which, by reaſon of this ſudden alarme, were 
brought out of the Countrey towards the Town : 
for the intercepting whereof be ſent the Caval- 
ry. And, at the ſame inſtartt, Varus like- 
wiſe bad ſent out of the town,600 Numidian 

orſe, and 400 Foot, which King Juba (a 
few dayes before ) bad ſent to Utica, for the 
ftrengthening of that party. This Prince had 
acquaintance with Pompey, by reaſon that bis 
Father lodged with him, and bare a ſpleen to 
Curio, for the Law which be preferred when 
he was Tribune of the People, for the confis- 
cation of Juba bis Kingdom. The Cavalry 
01 either fide met together, and the Numidi- 
ans were not able to abide the charge of our 
men; but, about an hundred and twenty be= 
ing ſlain, the reſt betook, themſelves back to the 
Camp at the town. 

In the mean time, upon the arrival of our 
Gallies,Curio commanded it to be proclaimed, 
that ſuch Vifiuallers and ſhips of burthen as 
were in the Bay at Utica ( being in number 
about two ined ) and would not preſently 
come to the Cornelian Camp , ſhould be held 
and taken for Enemies. At which Procla- 
mation, upon au inſtant of time, they all weigh- 
ed Anchor, and came to the place whether ihiy 


were commanded ; whereby the Army abouna- 


ed with all neceſſary proviſions. This being 
done, be returned to the Camp at Bagrada 
and, by the Acclamation of the whole Army, 
was ſaluted by the name of Imperator, 


The firſt OBSERVATION. 


His Chapter beginneth with the third part of 

this Book, containing Curio his paſſage into 

' Africk concerning whom it is to be obſer- 
ved, that in the beginning of theſe broils; no 
man was more Enemy to Caſar, nor made more 
bitter iuvectives to the people againſt him, then he 
did in his Tribitneſhip; but afterwards he fell of, 
and was gaimjed by the voluptuous inticements of 
M, Amony, together with a huge Maſs of Money 
which Ceſar ſent him; , Whereupon he played 
the turn-coat, and with might and main aſſiſted 
that party ; prevailing much with the Commonal- 
ty, by his eloquent and perſwaſtve ſpeeches ; the 


lively force whereof is able to ſtir up affection in * 


ſtones. For which cauſe it is, that * Yelleius Pa- 
terculus noteth, That no man brought a more 
burning or dangerous fire-brand to the kindling of 
thoſe Civil Wars, then did Cario; being a man of 
an excellent diſcourſe, audacions, prodigal of his 
own an4 of other mens, ſubtle , ingenious, ex- 
treme vitious, and alwaycs well-ſpoken, to the ru- 


- ine of the Publick-Weal. Which ſweetneſs of 


Words came unto him by inheritance, as Pliny wit- 
neſſcth ; Una familia Curionum, in qua tres continua 
ſerie oratores extiterunt; In the one family of the 
Curiones there were three noted Orators one af- 
ter another. Of whoſe monſtrous prodigality the 
ſame Author hath made a very large account, And 
out of theſe over-weening humours it was, that 
he became ſo unwary as todivide his Army ; ne» 
glefing the Enemy , and the variableneſs of War, 
which altereth as the Moon, and keepeth no con- 
ſtant ſhape whereby it may be known. Concern- 
ing the diſmembring of an Army lightly, and up- 
on heedleſs raſhneſs, Cyrus giveth grave advice, 
in the beginning of the Sixth Book of Xenc- 
phon, To which ( for the preſent) I refer the 
Reader, 

Clupea was a Town in Africk, named by Pliny, 
Oppidum liberum, or a free Town, and ſited upon 
the Promontory of Mercury, in the territories of 
old Carthage. 1t was ſocalled, becauſc it carried 
tho form of a Target retorted ; and for the ſame 
cauſe it was called Aſpis : 


In Clypei ſpeciem curvatis turribus Aſpis, 
Aſpis with Turrets bowing like a ſhicld, 


This Promontory, which Curio choſe to incamp in, 
was famous for three things Firſt, it was repu- 
ted the place where Amaus the Giant dwelt, 
which Hercules flew , by ſtrangling him in his 
Armes, that he might not touch the Earth, from 
which it is ſaid he received freſh ſtrength. Se. 
condly, P. Cornelius Scipio , that ſubdued Africk, 
made that place his chief Camp of ſtrength: and 
ſo it came to be called Cornelius Camp, And laſt- 
ly, for this expedition which Curio made, to loſe 
two Legions, and himſelf withall, as unwilling to 
ſce the morrow, after ſuch a loſs; for, Yite eſt 
evidus, quiſquis non vult, mundo ſecum pereumte, mo- 
rj; He loves life indeed, that js not willing tody 
when the World falls, 
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CHAP, XL 


Curio _——_y Utica. yo Cavalry = 

at Troops Cc om King Juba. 

og freely poſſeſſes with be; idle on 

He next day-be brought his Army t0 

Utica, and inc 

unto the Town, But, before the for- 
tification of bis Camp was finiſhed , the 
Horſemen that ſtood Semtinel, gave notice of 
great Forces of Horſe and Font, coming” t0- 
wards Utica, from King Juba : and, at the 
ſame time, .a great duſt was ſeen riſe in the 
aire, and preſently the firſt #roops _ to 
come in fight. Curio, aftoniſhed at the no- 
welty of the thing , ſent his Horſe before, to 
ſuſtain the firſt ſhock, , and to ſtay them : be 
bimſelf calling the Legions , with all ſpeed, 
from their Work, imbattelled his Army. The 
Cavalry, encountring with the Enemy ( before 


- the Legions could be well unfolded and put 
' #u order ) did put to flight all the Kings For- 


ces, that came marching without fear or or- 
der \, and ſlew a great number of the Foot 

s : but the Horſe, making haſte, got al- 
moſt of ſafe into the vown, by the way of the 
Seaſhore, The next night after, two Centu- 
rions of the Nation of Ns Marfi, fled from 
Curio, with twenty two of their Soldiers, to 
Adtius Varus, 

Theſe Centwrions, whether it were to pleaſe 
Varus , or otherwiſe , ſpeaking as they 
thought ( for what men wiſh, they eaſily be- 
lieve, and what they think, they hope others 
do think the ſame, ) did Safidewls affirm , 
that the minds of the whale Army were alto- 
gether alienated from Curio; and that it 
was very expedient that the Armies ſhould 
come in ſight, and find means to ſpeak, toge- 
ther. Varus being perſwaded to that opini» 
on, the next day, early in the morning, drew 
bis Legions out of the Camp: the like did 
Curio 3 either of them _ their Forces 
in order, upon a ſmallV alley which lay between 
both their Armies, | 

There was in Vatus Army, one Sex. Quin- 
tilius Varus, who ( as it is formerly decla- 
red ) was at Corfinium 3 and being let go 
by Czfar, went into Africk It y Suu. 
that Curio had carried over thoſe Legions, 
which Czfat bad formerly takgn at Corfini- 
um : ſo that a few Centurions being ſlain , 
the Companies and Maniples remained the 
ſame. This occaſion being ſo fitly offered, 
Quintilius ( going about Curio bis Army ) 
began to befeech the Soldiers , that they 


amped bimſclf near 8 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars: 


would not forget the firſt Oath they bad taken 
to Domitins , aud to bim their treaſurer 
nor bear Arms againft them, that had run the 
ſame fortune, and endured the ſame Siege 5 
nor fight ſor theſe, who (by way of reproach) 
bad called them fugitives. To theſe he ad- 
ded ſome promiſes , to put them in hope of a 
ood ——_— out of his own liberality, if 
they follow bim and Adctins. | 
Having delivered this unto them, Curio bis 
Army ſtood mute, aud declared not them- 
elves by figs, either one way or other ; and 
fo either fids ew back, to their Camp, Not* 
withſt anding , Curio bis Camp was after- 
wards poſſeſſed with a great fear,and ſuſpicion, 
which was quickly augmentedby divers reports 
raiſed upon the ſame. For every man forged 


ons and conceits and, owt of bis own 
or. added ſomething to that which be bad 
beard of another. Which, when it was ſpread 


from one Author to many,and oue had receiv= 
ed it from another, it ſeemed there were ma 
"Anthors of the ſame thing. For Civil War 


is alwayes compounded of ſuch men, as bold it 
Jawfwll to do and follow what and whore 


they pleaſe. 

je Legions, which a little before were in 
the ſervice of the Enemy, did willingly em 
brace what was offered them: for old ac+ 


quaintance had made them forget what bens- 
fits Czar bad lately beſtowed on them: be- 
ing alſo of divers Countries and Nations, and 
not all of the Marſi or Peligni , as thoſe the 
night before, which were their Cabin-mates, 
and fellow-ſoldiers : whereupon #bey took, oc= 
caſion, to publiſh abroad in worſe termes, that 
which others bad vainly given out , and ſome 
things were coined by thoſe that would ſeem 
moſt diligent in doing their duty, 


The firft OBSERVATION, 


Blerve firſt, from the revolt of theſe Centu-< 

rions, that a fellow or two of rank and fa- 

ſhion falling from a Party, do gain cafic cre- 
dit to their Advertiſements, by averring any thing 
which the Enemy defireth. Whenee it is, that 
for as much as fugitives can little otherwiſe @- 
vail, ( one man being but as uo man,) ſeck 
favour and reputation with the 
unto, by their advice and diſcovery , 
quently, the remuneration of eſpial ; which , ac- 
cording to the prefident made by Fabixa to the 
Spics of Cluſine, is worth a mans labour, 

And hercin Revolters ( ſpecially thoſe of Judg- 
ment) are very dangerous inſtruments; not only 
in weakening or making fruſtrate ſach deſigns as 
may be contrived agaiaſt an Adyerſary; but alſo 
in diſcovering the ſecrets of their own , and 
diſcloſing of that which is —— and well, un- 
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till it be made known. © For there is no ſubſiſting 
thing ſo perfe&, but hath alwaycs ſome part or 
other open, to give an caſic todeſtruQion ; 
accordi”g to that 'of the Poet, "= 
; Omnia ſunt bominum tenui pendemia fila. 

© All humane things hang by a ſlender thread. 


And therefore, it is no ſmall means of preſerving 


each thing in being, to make ſhew of ſtrength, and 
weaknelſlcs, 


conceal es, as the Regiſters of aſſured ru- 
ine, \ For which cauſe it is, that fidelity is com- 
fiended, as the foundation of humane ſocicty: and 
perfidious treachery, divulging the ſecret imper- 
fe&tions.thercof, is the plagucand bane of the lame. 


"The ſecond "OBSERVATION. 


' A S'there is nothing moredangerous inan Ar- 
. my then fear; ſo there is nothing ſooner 
—* bred-to diſturb a multitude,, then this paſſt- 
on, which metamorphoſeth a Troop of Men into 
a Heard of *Deer,For hence it appeareth, that one 
Therſrtes is able to leaven a whole Army; and, an 
jdle- conceit. bred - in the weak thoughts of ſome 
reſantas, tteth oftentimes a main cauſc of di- 

. throughout all the party :. which, as it 
Tpreadeth abroad, is ſo delivered from one to ano- 
ther, as the Reportcr- (not believing what he tel- 
Icth) addeth alwayes ſomewhat to make the hear- 


«2447 , belicy what by ' could not himſcY, And fo 
Sk Finds inds do-mw 


tiply the vain apprehenſion of 
Tdle humqurs, in fuch a faſhion; as there is more 
-burt in fearing;\then in the"thing which is fear- 


"on was more fortunate then all others 


,- 
in this kind: for * while he led the Thebans, as 


"their Commander, they were, never taken with 
"any ſudden: affrightment, nor pofſeſt with any pa- 


nick terror, to'bereave them -of their ſenſes, or 
falſific the.'truth of their. underſtanding; being 
all (as it ſeemed) of the ſame mind with the 
General, who accounted no death ſo honourable, 
as that which came by War, Howbcit, ſuch is 
the frailty of humane nature, and ſo ſtrange are 
the convulſions of the mind, that a Commander 
muſt expe to meet with times, wherein his men 
will ſtand-in danger of nothing ſo much as their 
own infirmity: 'being troubled rather with ſtrong 
—_—_ , then for any danger of the thing 
feared, | | 


© CHAP, XL 
Curio diſputeth the matter in a Council of War. 


" Or which cauſes a Council of War be- 
ing called , they began to. deliberate 
what conrſe was to be taken. There 
were ſome opinions which thought that 
it was very expedient to aſſault and take Va- 
rus Camp , for that there was nothing more 
. dangerous then idleneſs, for the breeding and 
increaſe of” ſuch —_—_— as the Soldiers 
. bad conceived, - Others ſaid, Tt were better to 
try the fortune of a Battel, ond to free them- 


ſelves by valorons endeavour, rather then to b+ 

for{aken and abandoned of their ewn Party, and 
left to undergo moſt grievons and extreme tor- 
ments. There were ethers which thought it fir, 
to.return about the third Watch of the night to 
Cornelius Camp; that , by interpoſing ſome 
reſpite of time, +he Soldiers might ſh bettey ſet» 


led, and confirmed in their opinions ;; and, if any . 


miſchance further happened, they. might ( b 
reaſon 'of their ſtore Vf Dipping ) with EY 
eaſe and ſafety return back 10 Sicily. 

Curio miſliking both the one and the other 
ſaid, That there wanted as much good reſolw- 
tion in the one opinion, as abounded in the other : 
for theſe entered into a conſideration of a diſ- 
honour able and unbeſeeming flight ; and thoſe 
were of an opinion, to fight in an unequal and 
Aiſadvantageons place. For, with what hope 
(ſaith he) can we aſſault a Camp ſo fortified, 
both by Nature and Art ? Or, What have we 
gained, if with great loſs and damage, Wwe ſhall 
£0. away and give it over? As though thing! 
well and happily atchieved, did not get to the 
Commanaer great good will from the Soldiey ; 
and things ill carried, as much hate. Concern- 
ing the removing of onr Camp, What duh it 
infer but a fhamefal retreat, a deſpair in all 
men, and an alienation of the Army? Foy, it 
$s not fit, to give occaſion to the pradent and 
welt-adviſed, to imagine that they are diſtru$t- 
ed, nor on the other ſide, to the ill diſpoſed, that 
they are redoubted or feared : and the rather 
becauſe fear in this kind will give them more 
liberty to do ill, and abate the endeavony of good 
men in well-deſerving. And if ( ſaith he) 
theſe things are well known unto us alreaagy , 
that are ſpoken of the revolt and alienation of 
the Army ( which, for mine ovpy part, 1 think 
either to be altogether falſe,” or at leaſt, leſs 
then in opinion they are thought to be ) is it 
wot better to diſſemble and hide them, then that 
they ſhould be ſtrengthened and confirmed by 
us ? Onght We not, as we do hide the wounds of 


our bogies, to cover the inconveniences of an Ar- 


my, leaſt we ſhould miniſter hope or courage to 


the Adverſaries? But ſome there are _ that 
adviſe, to ſet forward at midnight ; to the end 
( as 1 imagine ) that ſuch as are deſirous to 
offend, may perform it with more ſcope and li- 
centiouſneſs. For ſuchs diſorders are repreſſed 
and reformed either with ſhame or fear , to beth 
which the night is an Enemy. And therefore 

as 1 am not of that courage, to think, without 
hope or means, that the Enemies Camp is to be 


aſſaulted ; fo, on the other fide, I am not (o 


earful, as to be Wanting in that which is fit- 
ting : but am rather of opinion, that we try all 
things before we yield to that and do aſſure 
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my ſelf that for the moſt part , we are all of all the reſt of the Municipal Towns were drawn 


ono mind concerning #bis point, , 


OBSERVATION. 


" A $S in matter of Geometry , Refum eſt Index 
ſuit5 obliqui, a ſtraight line manifeſteth both 
it ſelf anda crooked line, being equal to 

all the parts of re#titude, and unequal to obliqui- 

ty: ſois it inrcaſonand diſcourſe. Fora dire and 


* well-grounded ſpeech, carrieth ſuch a'native cqua- 


explicatis 
iis, ac 

commodare 

rebus yer- 


ba.Liv. 33, 


Ceſar, 


lity with all its parts , a$it doth not only approve 
it ſelf to be levelled, at that which is moſt fitting, 
but ſheweth alſo what is indire& and crooked,con- 
cerning the ſame matter; and is of that conſe- 

uence inthe varicty of projects and opinions,and 
© hardly hit upon , inthe lame Giſcourſe of Com- 
mon rcaſon , that Plato thought ita piece of divine 
power, to dire a path free from the crooked- 
nef of crror , which might lead the ſtreight and 
ready way to happy ends, And the rather, foral- 
muchas in matter of debate, there are no words 
Tſo weighty , but do ſeem balanced with others of 
equal conſideration :- as here it happened, from 
thoſe that pointing at the cauſe of this diſtempera- 
ture , 'convicted IdleneSs for the Author of their 
variable and unſetled mines ; and as * Xenophon 
hath obſerved , very hard to be endured in one 
Man, much worſe in a whole family , but no way 
ſufferable in an Army , which the Romans called 
E xercitus ab exercitio from excerciſe, For remedy 
whereof, they propounded labor without hope of 
gain , and ſuch ſerviceas could bring forth nothing 
but lo, Others preferring ſecurity before all 
other courſcs,(as believing with Zivie , that Cap- 


tains .ſhould never truſt Fortune farther then ne- 


cellity conſtraines them) perſwaded a retreat toa 
place of ſafety , but upon diſhonourable tearms. 
Which unevenneſs of opinions Curio made ſtraight 
by an excellent Maxime in this kind; thinking it 
convenient to hold ſuch a courſe, as might neither 
give honeſt men cauſe of diſtruſt , nor wicked men 
to think they were feared. For ſo heſhould be 
ſure (in good tearmis of honor) neither to diſcou- 
rage the better ſort], nor give occaſion to the ill- 

ed to do worſe, And thus winding himſelf 
out of the labyrinth of words (as knowing that to 
be true of Annius the Pretor , that * it more im- 
porteth occaſions to do then to ſay; being ancaſy 
matter to fit words to things unfolded and tcſob 
ved up) he brake up the Council. 


CHAP, XIIL 


io calleth a general aſſembly of the Souldiers , and 
nd nts chers , Concerning their fear and re- 
tration, 


He Council being riſen , be gave or- 
der for a Convocation of the Army, 
and there called to remembrance what 

they had done for Czſar at Corfinium : how 
by their favor and furtherance , be bad gain- 
ed the greateſt part of Italy to be on bis fide. 
For by you (ſaith he ) and by your endeavor, 


to follow Czfar; and therefore not withour 
Juſt cauſe did be at that time repoſe great aſ< 
ſurrance in your affeftions towards bim , and 
the adverſe party conceived as great indigna= 
tion and (pight againft you. For Pompey 
was uot forced away by any Battel , bat be- 
ng prejudiced by your ati be quitted Italy. 
Czliar bath recommended me , whom he held 
near unto bimſelf, together with the Provin- 
ces of Sicily and Afﬀrick ( without which be 
cannot d:ifend the' City and Italy ) t@ my 
truſt and fidelity, There are ſome which ſol- 
licte and perſwade you to revolt from your 
command : for what can they wiſh or deſire 
more , then to make it but one work,, to bring 
us both to ruine and overthrow , and to en« 
gage you by a moſt deteſtable wickedneſs ? Or 
what worſe opinion can they conceive of 
then that you ſhould wha thoſe men , ales 
profeſs themſelves. wholly yours \ and that you 
might afterwards come into their & 
who take themſelves to be undone | qo. 
means f 

Have not you underſtood what Caeſar bath 
done in Spain ? two Armies beaten ; two Ge< 
nerals defeated ;, two Provinces taken, and all 
within forty days , after he came in view of 
the Enemy ? Thoſe whoſe Forces were not 
able to makg reſiſt auce when they were whole 
and entire , bow is it poſſible they ſhould hold 
out being beaten and diſcomfited ? you that fol- 
lowed Czxſar when the vidtory ftood doubtful 3 
now Fortune bath adjudged the Cauſe , and 
determined of the iſſue of the War , will you 
follow the vanguiſhed Party , when you are to 
receive the reward of your ſervice ? They gave 
out, that they were forſaken and betrayed by 
you , and do remember you of the former Oath 
you took, But did you forſake L. Domitius, 
or did be forſake you? Did not be thruſt you 


out, and expoſe you to all extremity of 


fortune ? Did be not ſeek to ſave bimſelf by 
flight, without knowledge or privity ? 
Were you not preſerved and kept alive by Cz+ 
fars clemency, when you were abandoned and 
betrayed by bin ? 

How could he tye you with the oath of al- 
legiance , when (having caſt away his ſheaf 
of Rods , and laid down his ambority ) be 
bimſelf was made a private perfon , and be= 
came captivated to the command of another 
mans power? It were a ftrange and new Re- 
ligion , that you ſhould neglee that Oath, 
wherein you ſtand now ingaged ; and r 
the other, which was taken away by the ren- 
dry of your General , and the * boſe of your 

his 
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liberty. Butt I believe you think, well of Cz- 
far, and are offended at me., that am mot ta 
preach of my merits toward you z which are 


yet leſs tben my will , and nuwarthy yout 


ge and yet Souldiers have alway 


ed to ſeek, reward mpon the ſonting up of 


a War; which what event it will bavegnake 
yore 0 doubt. And mby ſhould 1 onut the di- 
ligence which I bave already uſed , and how 
buſineſs hath hitherto. proceeded ?£ Doth it 
offend you , that 1 ed the Army 
over in ſafety , without loſt of any one ſhip ? 
That at my coming , I beat. and diſperſed at 
the firſt onſet the whole Fleet of the Adverſa- 
ries ? That twice intwo days, I overcame 
them' only with the Cavalry? That I drew 
two hundred Ships of burthen aut of the Road 
and Port of the Enemy ? and bave brought 
them to that extremity "wr; Fo __ be : 
db ifion net ea nor by 
£4 i fortune , and theſe Commanders 


rejefied and forſaken , will you rather imbrace = 


ain the ignomony you received at Cortinium, 
S your flight out of Ttaly , or the rendring 
wp of Spain , or the prejudicial ſucceſs of the 
War of Africk ? Truly for mine: own part, I 
was deſwous and content to be called Cxfars 
Sonldier: but you have ſtiled me with the 
Title of Imperator. Which if it repent you, 
1 do willingly quit my ſelf of your grace, and 
return it back,unto you ; anddo you in like man- 
ner, refiore me to my name again, leaſt you 
ſhould ſeem to give me honor which might turn 
to my reproach, 


The Fiſk O BSERVATION. 


the handling of this accident , the difference 
Prone to be obſerved between a Council of 
War, and a Concio, or convocation of | the 
Souldiers. The firſt was more particular, con- 
liſting of ſome choice Men, and thoſe the moſt emi» 
nent in the party. Js qui non univerſum populum , 
ſed partem aliquam adeſſe inker , 101 comitia , ſed conci- 
Jum dicere debet ; He that calls together only a part 
of the people , and not the whole , callsaCouncil 
not a general afſembly. Their convocation or 
preaching was more general, the whole Army be- 


ing convented together , to be fitted by perſwaſion 
and diſcourſe to follow the reſolution taken by a 


Council ; and was properly called Adlocutio, and 
ſometimes Convemus: Cicero perletam Epiſtolam 
C eſaris inconventu militum recitat; Cicero read the 
Letter from Ceſar in a conventus or general meet- 
ing of his Souldiers, The parties called toa Conn- 
cel , were according as the General valued the oc- 
cafion : for ſometimes the Legates and Tribunes 
wereonly conſulted ; and now and then the Cen- 
turionsof the firſt Orders, together with the Cap- 
tainsof borſe , were called to their aſſiſtance , and 
oftentimes all the Centurions, But howlocver , 


Curio reſolycd out of his own judgment , as great 
Commanders commonly do, and js ſpecially obſer» 
ved by Pierre Matthieu , of the French King, who 
ever loveth to hear the opinion of his Captains , 
but always finds his own the beſt. 


The Second OBSERU ATION. 


$ Monegft other 'firains of this diſcourſe , it-is 
| acknowledged , that Rome could not ſtand 
without Sicily , and thc reaſon was, for the 
plenty of Cort which it brought forth : for Sicily 
was always reputed as the Granary or Barn of 
Rome , andaccordingly cared for by the Scnate,as 
a place without which their City could not conti- 
nuc, The Grain of that Iſland is hard like horn , 
and cannot well be broken or ground into Mcal , 
until it be wet with water , and then dryed in the 
ſhade , rather then in the ſun; by means whereof 
it yicldeth ſo exceedingly, that it is accounted 
twenty in the hundred better then any Ponent 
Wheat; eſpecially , for that it will keep long in 
their vaultsand caves under the carth , and ict- 
dome or never take heat , being of it (elf ſo hard 
and dry, 
The gluttonous uſe of fleſh hath made men ig- 
norant of the vertue and ſtrength of Corn , whi 
the Romavs better underſtood ; for their Legions 


never fed on fleſh , as long as they could get Corn; bel 


Pecora, quod ſecundum poterat efſe inopie ſubſedium , 
they' fetched in cattel, as the ſecond way to help 
their want, ſaith Ceſar. And in another place; 
Ut complures dies milues frumento caruerint, Pecore 
© longinquioribus vicis adatoextremem famem ſuſtenta- 
rent. The Souldicrs having for many days been 
without Corn, they were fain to ſuſtain their cx- 
tream hunger with cattle, which they had fetch- 
ed afar oft. And in the ſame place, Quod minor 
eras jrumenti copia, Pecus imperabat ; becauſe there 
was but little Corn, he gave order for Cattel, 
And again, Nox illi bordeumcum daretur, non legu- 
ming recuſabant, Pecys vero, cujus rei ſumma erat in 
Epiro copia , magno in honore babebam, They 
refuſed neither barley nor pulſe when it 
was offered them; but cattle, wh:reof there 
was good ſtore in Epirus , they prized at an 
high rate. 

By which places it appeareth, that they never 
fell to fleſh, bar when hy wanted Corn, "Which 
1s doubtleſs a firmer nutriment , leſs excremental, 
and of better ſtrength , then any other food what. 
ſoever; ascontaining the prime ſubſtance of Meat, 
and the ſpirit of Wine : for Aqua vite is as well 
made of Wheat, as of the lees of Wine, Flcſh is 
good to make Wraſtlers of a groſs and heavy con- 
ititution, as Plutarch noteth: but the Komas Soul- 
dicr ſtood in need of an effeCtual and finewy vigour, 
able to undergo cnrieges » fitter for a Mule then a 
Man , together with ſuch works, as laterages do 
rather hear then believe ; and was attained by feed- 


ingonly upon bread, 


The Kabbines and Thalmudiſts do write, that 


the Giants of the old world firſt fell to the cating 


of ficſh, making no difference between a Man and 
ſo execrable, that they made 


a beaſt, but go 
Women calt their fruit before their time , to the 


end they might cat it with more tenderneſs and de- 
licacy. Which is alſo ſaid to be praftiſed by the 
Cannibals , upon the firſt diſcoyery of the ___ 
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Viginere reporteth , that he knew ſome great Men 
in France ſo friand, that they cauſed oftentimes 
Docs ready to foan to be killed, and the young 
ones took outalive, to be made Meat for monſtrous 
appetites. But there is no indifferent Parrallel 
to be drawn, between the ſobriety of the antientRo- 
man ſouldier, and the gluttony of theſe times; 
far exceeding that of Agamemnon , which Achilles 
noted with words of high reproach , calling him 
—_— of Wine , cycs of a Dog, and heart of 
a ar, 


. 


The Third OBSERVATION: 


Hirdly, from this elaborate and well couched 
ſpecch , we may note , That Eloquence is a 
very beautiful ornament to Princes , and 

| great Commanders ; beſides the uſc ithath to lead 

a multitude to ſuch endas is wiſhed : for ſmooth 
words prevail where force booteth not, Accord- 
ing to that of Cicero, Cum populum perſuaderi poſſe 
difidimus , cogi fas eſſe non arbitremur ; If the pco- 


* ple will not be perſwaded , let usnot think it ht to 


go about tocompel them, | 


CHAP, XIV. 


| Curio bringeth out bis Troops , and putteth Varus 
Army to flight. 


: p =" He Souldiers moved with this Ora- 

tion , did oftentimes intcrrupt him 
4 in bis Speech z, ſignifying with what 
grief they did endure the ſuſpicion of infide- 
lity. And as he departed from the aſſembly, 
every Man exhorted him to h: of a good courage, 
and not to doubt of giving battel, or to make 
trial of their fidelity and valor, By which 
means the minds and diſpoſition of all men be- 
ing changed , Curio reſolved (out of a gene= 
ral conſent ) as ſoon as any occaſion was offe= 
red to give battel, 

The next day, having brought out his for- 
esr)'n ade aftand, and imbattelled them 
in the ſame place where be ſtood in Arms the 
day before. And Varus likewiſe drew out 
his Troops; whether it were to ſolicite the Soul- 
dier , or not t9 omit the opportunity of fighting, 
if it might be afforded in an indifferent place. 
There was a valley ( as we have formerly decla- 
ted ) between the two Armies , of no very bard 
or difficult aſcent 5 and either of them expetied 
who ſhould firſt come over it , tothe end they 
might fight in a place of more — 
when upon a ſuddain, all Varus Cavalry that 
flood inthe left Cornet of the Army , to- 
gether with the light armed Souldiers that flood 
mingled amongſt them ; were ſeen deſcend- 
ing into the Valley. To them Curio ſent bis 
Cavalry, together with two Coborts of the 
Martucini, The Enemies Horſemen were 
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not able to indure the. firſt incounter of our 
Men; but having laſt their barſes , fled back 
to their party, ' The light-armed men that 
came out with them , being left and forſaken, 
were all ſlain by our Men , in the view and 
ſight of Varus whale Army. Then Rebilus , 
Czſars Legate, (whom Curio for his knows 
ledge and experience in matter of War, had 
brought with bim ont of Sicily ) ſaid 3 Curio 
thou ſeceſt the Enemy affrighted : why makeſt 
thou doubt to uſe the opportunity of time? 
Curio without making any other anſwer ,then 
willing the Souldiers to remember what they 
had aſſured unto bim the day before , comman- 
ded them to follow bim, and ran foremoſt 
himſelf; * The Valley was ſo cumberſome and 
A:iRrcult , that in gaining the aſcent of the bill 

tbe formoſt could bardly get up , unleſs they 
were lifted up by their followers, Howbeit 
the _ was ſo poſſeſſed with fear , for the 
flight and ſlaughter of their fellows , that they 
aid not ſo much as think, of reſifting 3 for 
they took themſelves all to be #lready ſurpriſed 
by the Cavalry : ſo that before any weapon 
could be caſt , or that our Men could approach 
near unto them, all Varus Army turned their 
backs and fled into their Camp, | 


In this flight , Fabius Pelignus (4 certain 
Souldier of one of the hte, Ar of 
Curio bis drag) baving overtaken the firſt 
Troop of them that fled , ſought for Varus,cal- 
ling after him with a ow; Voice , as though 
he __ <1 =Y bis own Souldiers , and 
would either adviſe him , or ſay ſomething elſe 
to bim, And as be, being . + Reeds 
back,, and ſtood ſtill Cinquiring who be was, 
' and what be would) he made at Vatus ſhoul- 
der (which was unarmed) with his ſword , 
aud was very near killiag bim: howbeit he 
avoided the ' danger , by receiving the blow 
upon bis Target. Fabius was inſtantly in- 
cloſed about by ſuch Souldiers as were near at 
hand, and ſlain. 

In the meantime, the gates of the Camp , 
were peſtered and thronged with multitudes 
and Troops of ſuch as fled away , and the paſ- 
ſage was ſo ſtopped , that more died in that. 
place without blow or wound , then periſhed 
either in the battel or in the flight, Neither 
wanted they much of taking the Camp for 
many left not running until they .came to the 
Town. But the nature of the place, and the 
fortification of the Camp , did binder their ac- 
ceſr; and Curio bis men coming out , prepa» 
red only for a Battel ; wanted ſuch A” 
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 wasas much diſmay 
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as were of uſe for the taking of the Camp, 
And therefore Curio carried back, bis Army, 


with the loſs of no one man but Fabius. OF 


the adverſaries were ſlain about fix hundred , 
and many more Wounded, who all #pon Curio 
bis departure , beſides many other that feigned 
ebemſetves burt; left the Camp for fear , and 
went into the Town. Which Varus percei- 
ving ,, and knowing alſo the aſtoniſhment of 
the Army , leaving a Trumpeter in the Camp, 
and a few Tents for ſhew, about the third 
wateh , be carried bis Army with ſilence out 
of the Camp into the Town, 


OBSERV ATION. 


helpto ViRtory , to attend the advantage ofan 


ics part of wiſdome , and oftentimes a main 
Enemies raſhneſs, and to ſee if his folly will not 


' make way to hisoverthrow, Whereof Curio made 


good uſe:for he kept his Army in the upper ground, 
until the Cavalry of the adverſary were looſely 
fallen into the Valley; and then ſet upon them, 
and cut them all in picces, The fight whereof, 
maskered the whole Army , and kept Curioin ſafe- 
ty , upon the like diſadvantage,in the cumberſome 
paſſhge of the ſame Vale: by means whereof he 
pnt to flight the whole forces of the Enemy , and 
made a great ſlaughter in the party. Whercin I 
may not forget that trick ofa Roman ſpirit , where- 
by the Author becometh memorable to poſterity , 
Incalling after Yarus by name, to make him the ſa- 
crifice for both the Hoaſts. Whence we may ob- 
ſerve , that when a Battle is joined pell-nicll, no 
Man can be affured in his own valor , nor ſhare 
out his fortune by the length of his Sword ; but 
3s oftentimes ſubje&t to weakneſſes of contempt , 
and vanquiſhed by ſnch as cannot be compared un- 


tohim but in ſcorn. 

rted , that at the Battle of 
Eureux, Maturine (that known Woman in France) 
took Priſoner and diſarmed a Cavajcro of Spain : 
who being brought before the King , and by him 
demanded whoſe Priſoner he was , or whether he 
knew the party that had forced him; anſwered 
no; but that he knew him to bea gallant Man of 
Armes. Whereat the King ſmiled, and the Gen- 
tleman , underſtanding what fortune he had run, 
| as a Man poſſibly could be, 
that conſidered, Quod (_ equat , in bello, robuſti- 
oribus imbecilliores. ſword cquallcth the wea- 
keſtto the ſtrongeſt, 


CHAP. XV, 


Curio leveth Utica 10 meet with Xing Juba. His 
Cavalry overthroweth the Forces led by Sabura ; 
which leadeth bim on 10 bis overthrow, 


He next day Curio prepared to be- 
fiege Utica , incloſing it about with 
a ditch and a Rampier. There were 
in the Town a multitude of people unacquain- 
ted with War, through the long peace they 
had injoyed : and the Inhabitants jtood very 
affetlionate to Czar , for many benefits they 
bad received from bim. The reſt of the mul- 
titude conſiſted of divers ſorts of men , much 
terrified and affrighted by the former incoun- 
ters : whereupon every man Jpoke plainly. of 
giving up the Town, and dealt with Pub. 
Actius , that their fortunes and lives might 
not come in danger, through bis pertinacy and 
wilfulneſs. 

While = things were a doing there came 
Meſſengers from King Juba , fignifying, the 
King was at band with great Forces, and 
willed them to keep and defend the Town. 
Which news did much incourage and confirm 
the wavering and affrighted minds of the 
my. The ſame was alſo reported v# Curio: 
whereunto for a while he gave no credit ; ſuch 
was bis confidence in the ſucceſs of things. 
And now withal came Letters and Meſſengers 
into Africk , of that which Czſar bad ſo for= 
trnately atchieved in Spain : ſo that being ab- 
Solmely aſſured with all theſe things , he was 
perſwaded the King durſt attempt nothing 
xuinſt bim, But when be found by aſſured 

iſcovery , that his forces were within twenty 
five miles of Utica , leaving his works alrea= 
dy begun , be withdrew bimſelf into Corne- 
lius Camp; and began there to fortifie bis 
Camp, to get Corn and other proviſions , and 
#0 furniſh it with all neceſſaries material for a 
defence : and ſeut preſently a diſpatch into 
Sicily , that the two Legions , ww the reſt of 
the Cavalry might be ſent unto him. 

The Camp wherein be lay was fitly accommo- 
dated to bold out the war, as well by reaſon 
of the nature of the place , asthe artificial for= 
- x" ap of , the nearneſs of the ſea, and 
#be plemty of water and ſalt z whereof there 
was great quantity brought thither , from the 
Salt-pits near adjoyning, No ſtuff could be 
wanting, through the great ſtore of wood which 
was about the place , nor yet any Corn, for the 
Flemy that was #0 be in the confining 

=. 
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Fields: and thereupon, by the advice and ap 
probation of all men, Curio reſolved to attend 
bis other Forces, and to draw out the War 
in length, 

Theſe things being thus diſpoſed by the con- 


* ſent and liking of all men, be heard by ſome 


that lately came out of the Town , that Juba 


ep pas called back, by occaſion of a War bappen- 


- ed upon the Confines, and that by reaſon of the 


controverſies and diſſenſions of the Leptita- 
ni, be was detained at home in bis King- 
dome \, but that Sabura his Lientenant was 


- ſent with ſome competent Forces, and was not 


far from Utica, To which = , giving 
#00 light and eafie credit, be altered bis pur. 
poſe, * and reſolved to put the matter to triall 
of Battel : whzreunto bis youthfull beat, the 
greatneſs of bis courage, th? ſucceſs of former 
time, and bis confidence in the managing of 
that War, did violently lead bim. Being car- 
ried on with theſe inducements, he ſent the 
firſt night all the Cavalry to the River Bagra» 
da, where the Enemy lay incamped under the 
Command of Sabura : but the King followed 
after with all bis Forces, and lay continually 
within fix miles, or thereabouts, 

The horſemen ſent before, and making 
thrir journey in the night, ſet upon the Ene- 
my at unawares, and not thinking of their 
approach : for the Numidians lodge, ſcatter= 
ed bere and there in a barbarous manner , 
without any government or order, And, ſur- 
priſing them thus oppreſſed with ſleep , and 
ſeattered upon the ground, they ſlew a great 
number of them : the reſt, in great terror and 
amazement , eſcaped by flight, Which. ſer- 
vice being thus —_— the Cavalry return- 
ed to Curio, and brought the Captives unto 
him. Curio was gon? ont about the fourth 
watch of the night with all bis Forces , ha- 
ving left five Cohorts for a Garriſon to bis 
Camp: and baving marched fix miles, be met 
with the Cavalry, underſtood what was done, 
and inquired of the Captives, who was Ge- 
meral of the Camp at Bagrada, They an- 
ſwered, Sabura, He omitted , for haſte of 
bis way, to inform bimſelf of the reſt : but, 
turning bimſelf to the next Enfignes, ſaid, 
Tox ſee, ſoldiers , that the confeſſion of the 
captives doth agree with that which was re- 
ported by the fugitiver, For, the King is not 
come ho bath ſent ſome ſmall Forces, which 
cannot make their party good with a few borſe. 
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OBSERVATION: 


T is obſcrved by MarceVinus, that when this- 
fortune cometh upon a man, his ſpirit grow- 
cth ſo dull and benummed, as his ſenſes ſcem 
to be diſmifled of their charges. Which appear- 
ed here in Curio : whoy having taken a provident 


and (urc courlc, ſuch as was approved 1n cvery 


mans judgement, and beſ.cmed well the wiſdom 
of a Commander, did neverthel-fs, contrary to all 
ſenſe and diſcretion , forgo the ſame, and caſt 
himſclf upon the hazard of that which fugitives 
had vainly reported. Concerning which, as it is 
noted, that Incredulity is hurtful onely tothe un- 
belicver; ſo this paſſage proveth, that for a Com- 
mander to be too light of belief, is a danger ro the 


whole'Party, and bringeth many toruine, that had f 


no part in that creed, Czar, in the relation 
hereof, notcth three ſpecial things in Curio, that 
carricd him headlong tv this diſaltcr, and may 
ſerve as marks tv avoid the like Syries. 

The firſt was , Fuvenilis ardor, his youthfull 
courage and heat : which is alwayes attende@ with 
ſtrong afſetions, ſuting the quality and tempera- 
ture of the body, bang then in the prime height 
of ſtrength, and accordingly led on with violent 
motions; whercas age gocth flowly and coldly 
forward, and is alwaycs ſurer in i 
then hot-ſpur yuuth. And, albeit no man in co 
blood could better adviſe then Curio, or forc-ſee 


with better providence; yet his youthful bold» P® 


neſs over-ſwayed his diſcourſe, drew all to a 
—_—_ in deſpight of his Wiſdom, 

The ſecond was , Superioris temporis proventus, 
the happy iſſue of former proceedings: which, of 
all other conditions is to be ſuſpe&ed, and need- 
cth God's aſſiſtance more then any other fortune; 
for that no man ſooner crreth, or is more unca- 
pable of order, then ſuch as are in proſperity. 
And therefore Plato refuſed to make Lawes for 
them of Cyrene z as a matter of great difficulty, 
to give ordinances to men that were in happineſs 
And doubtleſs, ſuch is the exorbitancy of our na- 
ture, that nothing better informeth it then croſ(- 
ſes; which are as inſtruions aud warnings, for 
the preventing of ruining calamitics, Wherein 
Curio was not beholding to Fortune at all; that 
dandled him in her lap for a while, to caſt him out 
at length headlong to his ruine, It had been 
much better, ſhe had ex a frown with a 
favour, rather then to have given him much good 
together, and reſerve an irrecoverable diſgrace 
for the upſhot. 

The third was, Fiducia rei bene gerende : which 
4g nn _ of folly then any = the former; 
it bcing alwaycs an argument of an imprudent 
man, to aſſure himſelf of good fortune. For, 
Preſumption, being ever accompanicd with a__ 
gence, 1s ſubje& to as many calualtics, as thoſe 
go unarmed upon extremity of danger, And 
theſe were the three things that miſcarried Cu- 
rio. Out of which we may obſerve with 
Xenophon, that Ingens & arduum opus eft rete ime 
perare, it is a weighty and difficult matter to come 

c 


men: and therefore baften to take the ſpoil mand well, 


with honour and renown, that me may now, 


at length, begin to think, of rewarding your 


merits, 
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CHAP. XVL 
Curio purſueth tbe Enemy , with more haſte then 
good ſucceſs. 


| Hat which the Cavalry had exploit- 
, ed, was certainly a matter of great 

| ſervice z eſpecially the ſmall num- 
ber of them, being compared with the ' great 
raultitude of the Numidians : aud yet not- 
.: ithſt anding, they ſpake of theſe things with 
r2ater oftentation then the truth would bear z 
ar men are wiling to divulge their own prai- 
ſes. Beſides, they ſhewed much ſpoil which 
they 14d iaken, Captives and Horſes were 
brought out \, that whatſoever time was omit- 
zed, ſvemed to be a let and binderance to the 
Vittory : by which means, the deſires and en- 


uot wanting to bis men, but wiſhed them 10 
ſet all therr confidence in their Valour. The 
Soldiers ( howſoever barried and wearied) 


and the Horſemen ( although but very few , 


and thoſe ow with travel )) yet wanted no 
courage or defire to fight. But theſe being but 
#wo bundered in number ( for the reſt ſtayed 
by the way ) what part ſoever they charged, 
#bey forced the Enemy to give way : but they 
could neither follow them far as they fled, 
or put their Horſes to any round or long ca- 
reer. 

At length, the Cavalry of the Enemy began 
from heh abs Wings to | © cy ——_ 
and to mall them down bebind: and as our 
Cohorts iſſued ont from the Battel towards 
them, the Numidians ( through their nim- 
bleneſs ) did eafily avoid the ſhock, and a- 


deavours of the Soldiers were no way ſhort of gain, as they turned back to their ranks, in- 


tbe hope which Curio had conceived, Who, 
commanding the Cavalry #0 follow him, 
marched forward with as much haſte as be 
could ;, to the end he might find the Enemy 
diſtrafied aad aſtoniſhed, at the flight and 0» 
vertbrow of their fellows. But the Horſemen, 
baving travelled all night, could by no means 
follow after. Wherebyit happened, that ſome 
fayed-in one place, ſome in another: yet this 


did wot binder or diſcourage Curio in bis - 


bopes. 
Naka being advertiſed by Sabura of the con- 
flitt in the night, ſent inſtantly two thouſand 
Spaniſh and French Horſe, which be kept a- 
bout bim for the ſafety of his Perſon, and 
ſuch of the Foot-troops as he moſt ruſted, to 
ſuccour and relieve bim : be bimſelf, with the 
reſt of the Forces, and Forty Elephants , 
followed ſiftly after. Sabura, ſuſpeciing by 
#be Horſemen coming before, that Curio him- 
ſelf was at band, imbattelled all bis Forces 3 
commanding them, that under a pretence of 
counterfeit fear, they ſhould retreat by little 
oxd little; himſelf, when occaſion ſerved , 
| them the fign of Battel, with ſuch 


. would give 
other direGions as ſhould be expedient. 


- Curio was ftrengtbened in his former bope, 


ith the opinion of the foufws occafion, For, 


= Suppoſing #be Enemy 


ad fled ; be drew bis 
Forces fomt the upper ground into the Plain ; 
wherein, after he Las — a good ſpace 


; (the Army baving travelled Sixteen miles Ybe 


made a ftand. Sabura gave the fign to big 


. en of beginning the Battel, led on bis Ar- 


my, went about bis Troops, to exhort and ex 
courage his ſoldiers. Howbeit , be uſed bis 
Foot-men onely for a ſhew a far off, and ſent 
#be Cavalry to give the Charge, Curio was 


1 


cloſed them about, and cut them off from the 
Battel : ſo that it neither ſeemed ſafe to keep 
their order and place, nor to advance them- 
ſelves out, and undergo the hazard of adven- 


fure, 


OBSERVATION. 


He Principles and” Maximes of War are 
wayecs to be held firm, when they are taken 
with their due circumſtances : for every 
Rule hath aqualificd ſtate, and confiſteth more in 
cautions and exceptions, then in authority of prc- 
cept, It is true, that nothing doth more advan- 
tage a Victory, then the Counſel of Lamachus, the 
third Duke of the Atbenians; which was, to ſct 
upon an Encmy when he is affrighted and diftraQt- 
cd: for ſo there is nothing to be expetted on his 
bcbalf but deſpair and confuſion, But cither to 
be miſtaken therein, or otherwiſe to make ſuch 
haſte to obſerve this rule of War (as Curio did) 


that the beſt part of the Army ſhall lic by. the. 


way, and the reſt that go on ſhall be ſo ſpent with 
labour, as they are altogether unfit for ſervice, 
and yet (to make the matter worſe) to bring 
them into a place of diſadvantage, to incounter 
a firong and freſh Enemy, is tomake the circum- 
ſtances overiway the Rule , and by a Maxime of 
War, to be directed to an overthrow : negle&- 
ing altogether that which is obſerved by Sextus 
Aurelius Y ior, Satis celeriter fit, quicquid commode 
geritur , that which is well done, is done ſoon 
cnough, 


CHAP, XVII 


| Curio defeated and ſlain, Some few of the Army 
get Ns age to Sicily : the reſt yield themſelves 
to Varus. 


He Enemy was oftentimes reinfor+ 

| ced by ſuccors from the King. Our 
men. bad ſpent their ſtrength, and 

fainted through wearineſs : ſuch as were 
wounded 


Caſar. 


Lis, II. 
wounded, could neither leave the Battel, nor 
be conveighed into a place of ſafety, The 
whole Army being incompaſſed about with the 
Cavalry of the Enemy ( whereby deſpairing 
of their ſafety, as men commonly do , when 
their life draws towards an end) they either 
lamented their own death , or recommended 
their Friends to good fortune, if it were poſ- 
fible that any might eſcape ont of that dan- 
ger : all parts were filled with fear and Ia» 
mentation, 

Curio , when he perceived the ſoldiers to 
ſo affrighted, that they gave, eare neither 


is exbortations nor intreaties , be com- 


be 
70 


manded them ( as the laſt bope they had of 


ſafety ) that they ſhould all flie znto "y 
next Hills, and thither be commanded the 


Enſignes to be carried. But, the Cavalry 
ſent by Sabura, had alſo poſſeſſed that place 
before ;. whereby our men began to fall into 
wtter deſpair, and partly were ſlain as they 
fled by the Horſemen , or fell down without 
wonnding, Cnz: Domitius, General of the 
Horſe, ſtanding with a few Horſemen about 
bim , perſwaded Curio to ſave bimſelf by 
flight, and to get the Camp \ promiſing, not 
to leave or forſake him. Bait Curio confi- 
dently replied, that he would never come in 
Czſar*s fight, having loft the Army commit- 
ted unto bim ; and thereupon firlting valie 
antly was ſlain, . 

A few Horſemen ſaved themſelves from 
the fury of the Battel, but ſuch of the Rere- 
ward , as ftayed by the way to refreſh their 
Horſes, perceiving a far off the rout and flight 
of the whole Army , returned ſafe into the 
Camp. The Footmen were all ſlain to a 
man, M. Rufus the Treaſurer, being left by 
Curio in the Camp, exhorted his men not to 
be diſcouraged. They prayzd and beſought 
bim, they might be tranſported into Sicily. 
He promiſed them they ſhould , and, to that 
end gave order to the Maſters of Sbips, that 
the next evening thy ſhould bring all the 
Shiffes to the ſhore. But, ſuch was the afto» 
niſhment and terror of all men , that ſome 
gave out, that Juba bis Forces were already 
come , others, that Varus was at hand with 
the Legions, and that they ſaw the duſt of the 
Army marching towards them ; whereas thers 
was no ſuch matter at all: others ſuſpetied 
the Enemies Navy would ſpeedily make to 
them; in ſo mnch, as every man tified for 
bimſelf: ſuch as were already on Sbip-board 
made baſte ts be gone. Their departure gave 
occaſion to the ſhips of burthen to follow af+ 
#27, 


Commentaries of the Civil:'Wars. 


A few ſmall Barks were obedient to 1he 
Command : but the ſhore being age -r with 
Soldiers, ſuch was the contention, which of all 
that multitude ſhould get abvard, that ſome 
of the Barks were ſunk, with prefs- of Frople, 
and the reſt, for fear of the like caſual, urſ(t 
not come near them, Whereby it bapptned, 
that a ſew Soldiers, and Maſters *bf Fami- 
lies ( that through favour or pitty prevailed 
to be takgn in, or could ſwim' « ths bips } 
were carried back ſafe into Sicily. . The reſt 
of the Forces , ſendin $ by night ſome of the 
Centurions as Emb s to Varus, ren- 
dered themſelves unto bim. . 

The next day after , Juba ſeeing the Co= 
horts of theſe ſdiers before the Town, cried 
ont preſently, that they were part of bis booty : 
and thereupon gave order, that a _=_ num= 
ber of them ſhould be ſlain, and ſelefiing a 
few of the reſt, ſent them into bis Kingdom: 
Varus cowplaining, in the mean while, that 
bis faith and promiſe was violated, and yet 
durſt not reſiſt it, The King rode into the 
Town, attended with many Senators, amongſt 
whom was Ser. Sulpitius, and Licinius Da- 
maſippus : and remaining there a few dayes, 
gave ſuch order for things as he thought fit, 
and then returned to bis Kingdome, with all 
bis Forces; 


OBSERVATION. 


Nd this was the perted which n__—_ 

made, to the hopeful beginning of Curio 

deſign upon Africk,; and happened ſo ſudden- 
ly, as they were loſt cre they were awate : Like a 
tempeſt at Sea, that ſwalloweth up Veſlels in the 
ſame place, where a little before they ſwam moſt 
proudly, and inthe like irrecoverable manner. For 
War is not capable of a ſecond crrour; one fault 
being enough to ruine an Army, and to diſable 
Curio for cyer doing the like: of whom. Zucen 
hath left this memorial ; 


Haud alium tanta Civem tulit indole Ro 


ma, | 
Aut cui plus. leges deberent rela ſeo, 


quenti. 
Perdita nunc primuns nocuerunt ſecula, 


poſtquam 
| Ambitus, + luxus, & opum metuends fa 


cultas, | 
Tranſverſs mentem dubiam torrente tule- 

rent 5 
Momentumque fuit mutatus Curio re» 


rum 
Galorum capins ſpoliie & Ceſaris Aww; 
% 


L1 a So 


ts- 
tis bunc 


Plurarch, 


Obſervations upon CAESARS 


$o vertuous Citizen Rome never bred.z 
Whilſt right, the Laws a friend like him 
ne*re | = p | 
Due che bad times firſt took him from his 


n, Riot, and the fobce of Gold 
In a wrong ſtream ſoon drew his waver» 


ing | 
Of great concern which way ſo ere in- 
clin'd, 


Fetch'e off with Galick, ſpoils and Ce- 
ſar's gifts. 


Nullo con. His body lay unburied, as a Witneſs of Niemjdian 
— hate (which is alwayes cxtreme, like the heat of 


the Countrey) and of Fubs's particular revenge ; 
for tendering an Edi to the people, to coniete 
his Kingdom, 

To conclude this Commentary ; The loſs ci- 
ther Party ſuſtained unto this ſtage of the War, 
was in theſe particulars: Pompey was driven out 
of Hal, loſt Marſeilles, and both the Provinces of 
- x ; Caſar reccived this loſs in Africk, beſides 
that in the Adriatick, ſea, where Antonius miſcar- 
ried, whereofhe maketh no mention in theſe Com- 
mentaries, And: as when + ep weighed the 
fortune of the Greeks and the Trojaxs in a pair of 
Ballance, it fell out the Greeks had more ill luck 
than the Trojans ; ſo the fortune of theſe Partics 
being weighed, by the relation made thereof, it 
fallcth plainly out, that Pompey had the worſe. 


Aad thus endeth the Second Commentary, 
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T HE 


Third Commentary. 


CIVIL WARS. 


He former Books contain the drifts aril deſigns whichi theſe 
famous Chiefs attempred and proſecuted , while they 


wete alunder. 


And now cometh their buckling at hand ''to be 


related; together with the judgment which the. War gave of the 
Cauſe in queſtion , on Ceſars behalt; | 


CHAP. 1. 


Czfar giveth order at Rome , for mutter of credit and 
uſury, and other things, 


B Riar the Diflator bolding the aſ- 
$ /embly for elefiion of Magi- 
ftrats , Tulins Czſar and Pub, 
Servilius were created Conſuls, 
for in that year be was _ 
by law to be choſen. thereunto. Theſe things 
being ended , foraſmuch as be found that cre« 
dit was very ſcditt throughout all Italy , and 
that Money lent upon truſt wa# not paid ;, be 
gave order that Arbitrators ſhould be appoint= 
ed, to make an eſtimation of poſſeſſions and 
goods , according as they were valued before 
the War z, and that the Creditors ſhould take 
them at that rate for their —_ For this 
courſe hs thought to be fitteſt and moſt expedi» 
ent , as well for the taking away of any fear 
of compoſition , or new aſſurances, for the 
quitting and dboliſhing of all debts (which 
do commonly fall out upon Wars and civil 
brails) as alſo for the kgeping and preſerving 
of the Debtors credit. | 
In like manner he reſtored the ancient courſe 

of appeal , made by tbe Pretors and Tribunes 


"/ 
= 


N= 


to the people as alfo certain courſes uſed in 


by a law made in Pompeys time , when he 
ar Legions about th in the City) aud 
likewiſe reformed ſuch judgments in ſutes and 
trials of law , as were given in Caſes 

the matter in controverſie was heard by one 
Judge, and the Sentence pronounced the ſame 
daySy another Fudge. Laſt of all, whereas 
divers ſtood condemned, for offering their ſer- 
vice unto bim in the beginning of the Civil 
War, if be ſhould think it fit to accept there- 
of ; and bolding himſelf as much obliged un- 
#0 them , as if be bad uſed it: be thought it 
beſt expedient for them ; to be acquitted by 
po z rather than by bis commandement 
and axthority; leaft be ſhould either ſeem 
wngrateful, in not wledging their deſerts, 
or arrogant , in efimaing to bimſelf that which 
belonged to the people; 


The Firſt OBSERVATION, 


AEſar as he was DiQator , holding the aſſem- 
bly for the choice of Magiſtrates If with 


P. Servilins Iſaxricns, were made Conſuls in 


the year of Rome 705. which was j ten years 
after his firſt Conſulltdp; eby he became ca- 
le thereof, by the law publiſhed by Sylle,where- 


n it was provided , that no Man ſhould be choſerl 
to 


Juing for magiſtracy (which were taken away 


to an office, within ten years after he had ſupply- 
ed the fame. In this ycar hapned all theſe things 
which are contained in this third Commentary ; 
as Paterculus noteth in theſe words; C. Cſar and 
P. Servilius being Conſuls, Pompey was milcrably 
maſſacred , after three Conſulthips , and three 
Tripmphs , and was ſlain the day before his birth- 
day, bcing 58 years, The choice day was re- 
gularly the firſt of Fanuary : and the Aﬀſembly,was 
Called Comitium Cemmriatum. | ; 

Touching the difference of theſe Aſſemblics,the 
parties preſent thereat , the manner of the choice, 
ard other circumſtances appertaining , the Reader 
may reccive information at large by Koſcius , only 
it is to be remembred , that Comitia C £ 
were never holden without conſent of the Senate. 
And foraſmuch asthe chief part of them were with 
Pompey , Lucan taketh: exception at this Creatie 
on, 


--—merentia teta | 
Caſar babert, vacuaſque domos legeſque filentes; 
Clauſaque juſtitia triſti foro. Curia ſolos 
Ila viter Parres, plena quos urbe fugavit. 


Sad roofsand empty houſes Caeſar found, 
The Laws were filenc'd, and the Courts ſhut up, 
» No Fathers met in Senate , only they, 
Who when the Town was. full were forced 
away. 


The perſons that were ſuiters ſor the Conſulſhip, 
were called Candidati , who oftentimes uſed extra- 
ordinaty mcans to attain the ſame.This moved Pom- 

& to make a law, That no manſhould ſuc for pub- 
kick offices by bribes, or other corrupt courſes,and 
it was called Lex de Ambitu, which indeed was but 
renewed : for the ſame was ſet on foot , Anno Urb, 
395+ by Perilius, Tribune of the people , and re- 
' newed again by Pub, Cornelius Cetbigus, Anno 572, 
and within a while after made capital , as faras 

baniſhment concerned the party. Coponius was ſo 
* condemned, having bought a voice with an * Am- 
phora of Wire, The law which Pompey now made, 

was very ſtrict, as * Dio notcth: for it wasor- 

dained , That upon producing of witaefſes , -the 
*Proceſs ſhould end in a day, giving the Accuſer 
-two'hoursto lay open the matter , and the D-fen- 
der three to make anſwer ; and the Judgment in- 
Nantly followed. The rigour of which law Ceſar 
here reformed. 


The Secoud OBSERVATION. 


| ſcoond thing I obſerve, is the difficulty of 
| ' takingupmoneyupon credit,inrime of trouble 
or Wars, which Caſar expreiſeth in theſe terms, 

Cum fides rota Italia effes anguſtior, in regard cre- 
dit was very ſcant throughout all /zaly, The word 
Fides hath ever been taken for areal performance 
of any promiſe or agreement , which Tully calleth 
the foundation of Juſtice , and the very propof a 
Common-weal; taking the Etymon to grow;gguee 
fiarquod diftum , becauſe that which was ſpoken is 
done. According to that of Nenius Marcelius;Fides 
vomen ipſum viderur habere, cum fit quod dicitur,Fides 
ſcers to haye its appellation , whenthat's done 
which was ſpoken, - And 


monly 'coyenant-keepers , at fo much by the 


Obſervations upon CA,SARS 


for that Men are com» £2u 


perfeRion of their nature, as out of ſtrincſhof 
Law it falleth out , that where there are no laws; 
therc is no performance, and conſequently little 
or no credit cither given or kept in time of War, 
becauſe Silent leges inter arme , Lawsare ſilenced 
in time of War. > 

Ceſar to provide for this incotvenience, .appoint- 
ed Commiſſioners to rate every Mans Lands and 
Poſicſſions, as they were valued before the Wars, 
and to fatisfic the” Creditorswith the ſame,W hich 
Plutarch explaincth in this manner ; That the Cre- 
ditors ſhould take yearly two parts of the Reve- 
nuc of their Debtors , until ſuch time as they had 
paid themſelves; and that the Debtors ſhould have 
the other third to live withal, -Whereof it ſeem- 
cd he had ſome light by a prefident in the Con- 
ſulſhip of Yalerius Publicola, which is extant in Li- 
vy » Novi conſules fenebrum quoque rem levare ag- 
greſſ, ſolutionem aris alieni in publicam curam verie« 
rans , quinque viris creatis , quos menſarios , ab diſ- 
penſatione pecunie appelarunt:; The new uls in- 
tendingtocalc the people in point of Uſury, made 
the payment of debts a part of the publick care , 
and created five men tothat parpoſes, who were 
called Menſarii, from their diſpoſal of thoſe Mo- 
NiCs. 

This general acquittance for debts, the Romans 
called Nove Tabule, in this reſpeft, as Celius Rbo- 
dignius hath it , Quod cum pecunie credite oberatis 

» nove Mox cooriuntur Tabule , quibus 
n0minga continemur nova; in regard that when the 
debt, was remitted to the debtor, new Tables 
were made , whercin new names were put, and 
isnothing clic , but what is ordinary amongſt our 
Bankrupts , compounding for ſo much in the pound 
with their Creditors, upon new aſſurance ard 
other ſecurity, which they called Nove Tabule , 
agrecing to that of Tully; Tabule vero nove quid 
haben argumenti, niſs ut emas mea pecunia fundum', 


eumtu babeas , ego non habeam pecuniam> What clic 


mean theſe new Tables , but that you ſhall buy a 
picce of ground with my mony , and keep it to 
your ſelf, whilſt Igo without my money» 
Concerning matter of Uſury , whjch was the 
ground of this miſchief, Tacitus noteth it , as ah 
old and dcadly diſcaſe, and the cauſe of many ſe- 
ditions in that Empire; and is never better like- 
ned , then to the biting of a Serpent, called an 
Aſpick , which upon the infuſion of her venom , 
potteth the Paticnt into a heavy flumber, and in a 
ort time, bringeth all a Mans ſubſtance todeath 
and deſtru<tion, 
6 feiu, from the fertile and ample increaſe of Mo- 
ney. For as. Baſ noteth , the Labourer loſeth 
the ſeed , andcontenteth himſelf with the fruit or 
increaſe but the Lſurer will have the fruit, and 
yet not looſe the ſeed, ' Whereby there muſt needs 
w great increaſe, The law of the twelve Ta- 
les was, Ne I fenore amplius exerceto, 
That no man for the future take upon Uſe one in 
the hundred, 
. The higheſt rate was Centeſma Uſura; when 
the hundredth part of the principal was paid eve- 
ry Month to the Creditor, and was twelve per Cent, 
The next was Uſurs deunx , when the Debtor paid 
clevenin the hundred for a year, The third Dex- 
tans, which was 16 per Cent, Dodrans g. Bes 8, Sep- 
tunx uſurs, 7. Semis, 6. Quincunx 5. Triens 4+ 
uadrans 3, Sextans 2, Unciaria, one in the hun- 
dre6, Howbeit; Cato condemned all kind of Uſu- 
| Ty 


And thereupon is called Fems anal 
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ry, for being demanded , Quid maxime in re fami- 
liari expediret > reſpondit , bene paſcere: quod ſecur- 
dum? ſatis bene paſcere : quid tertium? bene veſtire : 
quid quartum? arare, Etcumille qui quaſteras dix- 
z/ſet , Quid fawerari? Quid bominem inquit occidere? 

hat was the moſt expedicnt thing in houſchol- 
dry , anſwered good dict;what the ſecond ; enough 

od dict : what the third; good cloaths, what the 
ourth; ploughing, And when he that queſtioned 
him thus , aid, what think you of taking uſe > he 
replyed , What is it to kill a man? Allowing ( as 
it ſeemeth) nomeans of getting Money, but thoſe 
which Ariſtotle took to be moſtagrecing to nature, 
which is from the fruits of the carth , and the in- 
creaſe of our cattle 3 with ſuch other courſes asare 


- anſwcrable thereunto, 


CHAP, IL 
A particular view of Pompey's Forces, 


N the accompliſhing of theſe{things, as al- 
|| ſo celebrating the Latine Holy-days, and 
holding the Aſſemblies of the people , ha= 
ving ſpent eleven days,be gave over bis Ditia« 
torſhip, left the City, and came to Brundu- 
fium. For he had commanded ſeven Legions, 
and all his Cavalry to repair thither, Hows 
beit he found no more ſhipping ready , then 
would hardly tranſport fifteen thouſand legi- 
onary Souldiers , and five hundred horſe z the 
want of ſhipping ſeeming to hinder him from 
bwinging the War to aſpeedy end, Moreover , 
thoſe Forces which were ſhipped,were but weak, 
#1 regard that many of them were loſt in the 
Wars of Gallia , and leſſened likewiſe by their 
NY ont of Spain : beſides that the 
wawboleſome Autumn in Apulia , and about 
Brunduſium , had made the whole Army ill 
diſpoſed, being newly come out of the ſweet air 
of Gallia a#d Spain. 

Pompey having bad 2 years ſpace to pro- 
vide bimfelf of men and munition , and nei- 
ther War nv Enemy to trouble bim, bad got 
together a great Navy ont of Aſia, from the Cy- 
clade Iſles, Corcyra, Athens , Pontus, Bi- 
thynia, Syria,Cilicia,Phcenicia, and Egypt, 


 #nd had canſed another as great a fleet to be 


built in all placts fit for that purpoſe z; bad 
raiſed great ſums of Money ont of Aſia and 
Syria, and of all the Kings, Dynaſtes-, Te- 
trarchs, and free States of Achaia y and had 
likewiſe compelled the Corporations of thoſe 
Provinces to contribute the like ſumme, He 
had enrolled nine Legions of Roman Citizens : 
five which he had tranſported ont of Ttaly 1 
one old Legion out of Sicily, which being roms 

and mad: of two, bi'ealletl the Twin, 
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ont of Alia, which Lentulus the Conſul bad 


cauſed to be enrolled. Beſides, be bad di- 
ftributed amongſt thoſe Legions , under the 


-name of a ſupply, a great wiember of Theſſa- 


ly, Baotia, Achaia, uud Epirus. 
Amongſt tbeſs be bad mingled Antonie' 
Souldiers : and beſides theſe, be expetied to be 
brought by Scipio out of Syria, two legions. 
Of Archers out of Crete, Lacedemon,Pon- 
tus, and Syria, and the reſt of tbe Cities, be 
bad 3000 3 ſix coborts of Slingers, two Mer- 
cenary , and 7000 borſe. Wherewf Deiota- 
rus had brought 600 Galles, Ariobarzanes 
500 out of Cappadociaz Cotus out of Thra- 


.Cia bad ſent the likg number, under the lead- 


ing of bis Son Sadalis.From Macedonia came 
200, commanded by Raſcipolis, a Captain 
of great fame and vertue, From Alexandria 
came 500, part Galles and part Germans , 
which A. Gabinius had left there with King 
Ptolemy , to defend the Town, Pompey 
the Son bad brought with the Navy, 800 of 
bis Shepheards and Servants, Tarconda- 
rins , Caſtor, and Donilaus, bad ſent three 
bundred out of Gallogrzcia, of whom one 
came himſelf,and the other ſent bis Son. Two 
bundred were ſent out of Syria by Comage- 
nus of Antioch , whom Pompey had preſent- 
ed with great gifts : moſt of which were Ar« 
baleſtriers on horſeback, 

To thefe were added Dardans and Beſſi , 
partly for pay and entertainment , and partly 
got by command or favor ; beſides Macedoni- 
ans, Theſſalians, and of divers other Na- 
tions and Cities ; inſomuch as be filled up the 
number formerly ſpoken of. He provided great 
quantity of Corn out of Theſſaly, Aſia,Crete, 
Cyrene, and the reſt of thoſe Regions. He 
determined to winter at Dyrrachium, Apol+ 
lonia , and all the maritime Towns , to keep 
Czfar from paſſing the Sea : and tothat end 
be bad laid and. diſpoſed his Navy all alo 
the Sea-Coaſt. Pompey the Son, was Ad+ 
miral of the Egyptian ſhips", D. Lelius and 
C. Triarius, of thoſe that came out of Aſia , 
C. Caſſius commanded them of Syria, and C, 
Marcellus , with C. Pomponius, the ſhips of 
Rhodes. Scribonius Libo aud M. OQtavins 
had charge of the Liburnian aud Achaian 
Navy. Howbeit M. Bibulus commanded ins 
chief in all ſea cauſes, and to bim was left she 
ſuperintendency of the Admiralty, 


I 


one out of Creet and Macedonia, old Sout- 


diers , whv being diſchatged by former Gene. 
rals, bad fed in thoſe Provinces , and two 
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* Obſervations upon CASARS 


The firs OBS ERVATION. 


Oncerning ' theſe Latine Ferie , it is to be 
notcd, that the Romans had two ſorts of Fe- 

ria or Holy-days, the one called Annales , 
which came always to be kept on a certain day, 
and thereupon were called Anxiverjarii, or yearly: 
the other Concept;ve , which were arbitrary , and 
ſolemniſed upon ſuch days , as the Magiſtrates and 
Pricſts thought moſt cxpedicnt, whereof theſe Za- 
tine Ferie were Chicf: and were kept on Mount A.- 
bane , to Fupiter Latiar or Latia'is , for the health 


- an4 preſervation: of all the Latine people, in league 


and confederacy with the people of Rome, and 
were ſolemnized in remembrance of the truce be- 
tween thoſe two Nations: during which feaſt, the 
Romans held it unlawful to make any War. The 


-facrifice wasa white Bull, killed and offered by the 
, Conſuls , and the fleſh diſtributed to the Inhabi- 


tants of Latium; according to an antient Treaty of 
alliance between them , engraven for a perpetual 
memory, in a Column of braſs. The particulars 
whereof are cxpreſſedat large by Dionyſius Hali- 
carnaſſeus, | 


The Second O BSERU ATION. 


#IgQ"He ſecond thing coming to benoted, is the 
view taken of Pompeys forces : which are 
nine compleat Legions, befides the ſupplies 

here particularly mentioned , ſent from ſuch as 
bare affetion to that Party; and by indifferent 
calculation , might amount in all , tonear about 
threeſcore thouſand men , together with the fa- 
vor of the Country , where the trial wasto be 
made by the ſtroke of War, 

In which Muſter were the ſouldiersof C, Anto- 
#ius; whoſe misfortune theſe Commentarics have 
either willingly forgot , or ſome other chance hath 
wip't it clean out. Howbcit Florus hath it recor- 
ded, that Caſar having ſent Dolabella and Antonius, 
to ſeize upon the Streights, and entrance of the 
Adriatich, ſea , the one took hold of the Coaſt of 
$1avoria, and the other near unto Corfu, when 


upon a ſud4ain came Ofavius and Libo, Pompeys 


Licutenants,and with great forces (they had aboard 
their Ships) ſurprized both the one and the other, 
whereby Anionius was conſtrained to yield up hf- 
teen Companics , which were theſe Souldiers of 
—_ here mentioned, _ R 
aſcipolis or Raſcupolis , wasa Thracian of great 
Fa. , that followed Pompey; and his brother Raſ- 
cus betook himſelf to Caeſar, upon anappointment 
made between themſelycs For finding in the Coun- 
try where they dwelt, two great Factions in, op- 
poſition , and doubting which Party to take, they 
divided themſelyes, as the beſt approved part of 
Neutrality : and held likewiſe the ſame courſe in 
the War between Brutus and Ofavius, continuing 
unto the Battle of Philippi. Upon the ifſue where 
of, Kaſcus demanded no other reward for his ſer- 
vice, then thelife of his Brother, which was caſt- 
ly granted, 
This Bibulus , Pompey's high Admiral , was fel- 
low-Conful with Ceſar, in the year of Rome, 694. 


but Ceſar ſo out-ſtript him in the managing of 


things , that he much ſuſpe&ed himſelf, as inſuſh- 
cient for the place, which made him kecp his houſe 
Wthat year, Whercugon came this Diltich ; 


Non Bibulo quicquam nuper , ſed C aſare fattum: 
Nam Bibulo fieri Conſule nil memini, 


Ceſar didall , nought Bibulus did do : 
Of Conſul Bibulus no ACt I know, 


CHAP. III. 


Ceſar paſſ*th over into Greece, and returneth bis ſhig- 
ing 10 Brunduſium. Octavius beſcegeth Salonz, 


Eſar pon bis arrival at Branduſium, 
| called the Sowldiers together , and 


ſhewed them , that foraſmuch as they 
were almoſt come to an end of all their labors 
and _ , they would now be content to 
leave willingly bebind them their ſervants and 
carriages in Italy, and go aboard clear of 
thoſe incumberments , 0 thz end, the great 
number of $ouldiers might be taken in ; and 
that they ſhould exp:i the ſupply of all theſe 
things from vitlory, and his liberality. Eve- 
ry Man cryed-out, That he ſhould command 
what he would,and they would willingly ob:y 
H, 

The ſecond of the Nones of January , be 
weighed Anchor, having ( as is formerly ſhew« 
ed ) ſhipped ſeven Legions, The next day 
be came -u land at the Promontory of Cerau- 
nium, having got a quiet road among ft the 
Rocks and places of h__ For doubting how 
be might ſafely venture upon any of the known 
Ports of that Coaft, (which be ſuſpefied to be 
kept by the — he made choice of that 
place which is called Pharſalusz and there 
arriving in ſafety with all bis Sbips,he land- 
ed bis Souldiers. | 

At the ſame time , Lucretius Veſpillo aud 
Minutius Rufus (by order from Lzlius ) 
were at Oricum with eighteen Ships of Aſia, 
and M. Bibulus was likewiſe at Cortu, with 
one bundred and ten ſhips. But neither durſt 
thoſe come ont of the Port, although Czfar 
bad not in all above twelve ſhips of War, to 
waft him over, amo which be bimſelf 
was imbarked : neither could Bibulus come ſoon 
enough , bis ſhips being unready, and bis Ma» 
riners aſhoar , for that Czſar was deſcried 
near the Continent, before there was any bruit 
of bis coming in all thoſe Regions. The ſoul- 
diers being landed, be ſent back. the ſame night 
tbe ſhiping t0 Brunduſium z that the other le- 
gions , and the Cavarly might be brought 
aver. 

Fuſius Calenus, the Legate, bad the charge 
of this ſervice , and was to wſe all celerity in 
tranſporting over the Legions : but ſetting out 
late , and omitting the opportunity of the night 

| wind, 


Czſar. 


L1s. III. 


Wind, ailed of ther | ning 
A A es o Co 


of Czſar's arrivsl , and hoping tomeet with. 


fome of the Ships of burthen, met with the 
empty Ships going back, to Brunduſtum © and 


baving taken thirty of them, be wreaked bis. 
anger (conceived through grief and omiſſion) 
@nd ſit them all on fire, conſuming therein 
both the Maſters and the Mariners 3 


—_— rigour of that puniſhment , to ue 


reſt. 
- This being done, he poſſe all the Coaft, 


and men 


of the Liburnian Gales, M. Octavius, with 
fuch Ships as be had with him, came from 
Illyricum to Salonz 3 and there having in- 
cited the Dalmatians, axd other barbarous 
people, drew Flifſa from Czlar's party. And, 
finding that be could not move tbem of Salo» 
ne, neither with promiſe nor threatnings, ho 
reſolved to beſiege tor _ __ Place —_ 
ftrong by nature, t e advantage of a 
Hil; -4 the Roman Citizens ( there in« 
habiting) had made Towers of Wood to for« 
tifie it within: but , finding themſelves too 
weak to make refiftance (being wearied out 
and ſpent with wound: ) fell at length 19 
the laſt refuge of all; which was, to enfran- 
chizze all their Bond-ſlaves, above the age of 
fourteen years \ and cutting their womens 
bair, they made Engines thereof. 
Their reſolution being known, Octavius in» 
aſſed the Town about with five _ : 
ps. one inſtant of time began to force them 
by fiege, and by aſſunult. They being reſolved 
#0 nndergo all extremities, were much preſſed 
through want of Corn , and thereupon ſend- 
ing Meſlengers .to Czſar, ſought help of him. 
Other inconveniences they indured as they 
might. 

And, after a long time, when the continu- 
ance of the ſiege had made the Ocavians re- 
miſs and negligent ( taking the opportunity of 
the noon time, when the Enemy was retired 
afide, and placing their Childrew and Women 
on the Wall (that nothing might ſeem omitted 
of that which was uſual) they themſelves,te- 

ether with ſuch as they bad lately infranchi- 
©:0. brake into the next Camp unto the Town; 
Which being taken, with the ſame violence 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 


they ſet xpon another, and then upon the! 
third, and ſo upon the- forrth;' and ih the ent 
the fifth driving the Enemy out of all. 


the Camps : aud havivg ſlain a great number, 


25s 


they forced OGtavius, and the'rejt remaining,” , 


to betake them to abtir Ships; and fothe 

ended. For Otavius deſpairiig to take the 
Town, the Winter approaching, and having re< 
ceived ſuch loſſes, retired'to Pompey at Dyr- 


The firſs OBSERVATION. © 


T' hath been getierally conceived, that there is 
little or no uteof Women in times of War. but 
that = arc a burthen to ſuch as {&@ ck honour 
by deeds of Armcs ; and do better ſute, the iicen- 
tiouſnels of Peace, then the dangers of Warfare, 
Whereof Andromache..is made an. intance; from 
that which Homer reportcth of her Tears, Sighs, 
and Praycrs, to withdraw /efor from thoſe va= 
lorous cxploits, which. he undertook for the de» 
fence of Troy. And therefore they are by Ovid 
wiſhed to handle the diſtaffe and the ſpindle, and 
leave the Wars, as fitter for men, then the weak- 
neſs of their Sex.” | 
——Ccolumque 
T cape cum calathis, © ſ}amina pollice torque : 
Bella velinque viris | 


Go take thy Basket onnthy head, 
And at the diltaff twig thy thread, 
Leave Wars to Me 


Nevertheleſs, it cannot be denicd, that howſoc- 
yer the tenderneſs of Women doth require a 
paſkye courſe of life, under the ſhelter of a ſafe 
roof, rather then in the bleak ſtormes of ative 
endeayaur ; yet there have b:en ſome Viragoes, 
that have over-topped the pride of men in points 
of War: amongft whom, Semiramis may lead the 
reſt; together with Tonyris, Cyruc Miſtreſs by con» 
queſt, As alſo Zenobis, that ſubdued the Perſoans ; 
and Helena Queen of the Ruſſes. 

Beſides other noble ſpirits, that could anſiver 
fuch as told them news of the death of their ſons 
in battel, That they had brought them into the 
World for that oncly purpole. Which do prove, 
as well a rea}, as a ial aptne(s of that Scx, 
to the uſe and praftice of Armes. 

And if any man (as unwilling to afford them {6 
much worth ) will know wherein they avail the 
fortune of a War, he may rake; notice, that even 
in expeditions ( wherein they are molt ſubje& to 
exceptions) they alwayes give acceptable aſliſtage 
ces to their Hushands, h in their proviſions,and 


otherwiſe ; and are fuch Companions, as can hard» 4 


ly be left at home, without danger of greater ha» 
zard, 

But, in places, beſieged, Women do not anely af- 
ford hair to make Ropes, if need require (as it 
fell out in this Sicge) but are able to caft pieces 
of Mill-ſtones upon the Enemy , with better for- 
tune ſometimes then any other man: and have 

Mm thereby 
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thereby ſlain the General, to the raiſing” of the 
lege, and ſaving of the City. | 

ut, to take inſlances of later times : It is not. 
to be forgottct,, that when the Arch-Duke Mat- 
thias ( aftcr the death of Count Mansfield) com- 


manded the Chriſtian Army, at the Sicge of S1ri-- 
gonium; while the Turks within the Caſtle, were. 


making Works for a retreat, the Women (inthe 
mean time) made good the breaches ; and there. 
beſtowed ſuch ftore of Wildfire, that the Italian 
Squadrons-('commanded by Aldobrandine) being 
joyned poldron to poldron, to preſs into the 
breach, ſeemed all of a fire at once, and were for- 
ccd to fall off with great terror and confuſion, 


» a 


.. The Second O BSERV ATION, 


| Town-affaulted by a Warlike Enemy, is not 
; kept or freed with Charmes or Spells ; or 

as the Inhabitants of Tomby, in the Eaſt- 
Indies, drave away the Portugalls, with Hives of 
Bees, when they were Poſleficed of the Walls : but 
with ſuch valour as may over-maſter the Encmy , 
and extend it ſelf to the taking of five Camps, i 
need require; which was berfemod by theſe In- 
habitants of Salon. ' 


CHAP, II. 


Czſar ſendeth to Pompey, touching 4 Peace ; t4- 
keth in Oricum, Apollonia, and other places. 


T is before declared, that Vibullius Ru- 
|| fus ( one of Pompey*s Lientenants ) was 

twice taken by Czar, and diſmiſſed z, once 
at Corfinium, and a ſecond time in _ 
Him did Czfar deem (in regard of the fa- 
vorrs which be bad ſhewed him ) to be a fit 
perſon, to be ſent with a meſſage to Pompey ; 
and the rather, for that be underſtood, that be 
was in good account and credit with him. 

The ſum of bis Commiſſion was, to tell bim, 
that it beſcemed them both to give an end to 
' their wilfulneſs, to lay down their Armes, 

and not to tempt Fortune any _ z either 
fide had been ſufficiently afflicied with loſs 
and dammages : which might ſerve for in- 
firuGon = example to avoid other inconve- 
PIENCES. | 
Italy, with the loſs of Sicily, Sardinia, and 
the two Provinces of Spain, as alſo of one bun- 
dred and thirty Coborts of Roman Citizens 
in Spain and Italy. Himſelf was afflited 
with the death of Curio, with the loſs of the 
African Army, and with the reudry of the 
Soldiers at Corfu. And therefore theyſhould 
bave regard of themſelves, and of the Com- 
mon-wealth. 

They had good experience by their own loſ- 
ſer, what Fortune could do in War. This 
was the onely time to treat of peace, whilſt 


either party flood confident in bis own ſtrength, 


He for his part was driven ont of 


and ſeemed of equal might and power. But 


: if Fortune ſhould chance to ſway to one ſide; 
: be that thought be bad the better end of the 


ftaffe, would never bearken to any conditions 
of peace, nor content himſelf with a reaſonable 
part, becauſe bis bope would give bim al. 
Concerning the Articles of Treaty, forarmuch 
as they could not agree thereof themſelves, they 
ought to ſeek, them from the Senate and Peo- . 
ple of Rome. In the mean while, it was fit 
that the Common-wealth and themſelves 
ſhould reſt ſatisfied, if (without further de- 
lay ) both of them did take an oath in the 
preſence of their Armies, to diſmiſs their 
Forces within three dayes next following z, to 
lay down Armes, aud ſend away their Auxi- 
liary Troops, wherein they ſo relied ; and con« 
ſequently, to depend upon the judgment and 
decree of the People of Rome. For aſſurance 


if whereof on bis behalf, be would preſently dif< 


charge as well bis Forces in the Field, as thoſe 
in Garriſon. | 

Vibullius, having received theſe inſlrulli- 
ons from Czlar ( thinking it no leſs requi« 
fite to advertiſe Pompey of Czſar*s arrival, 
that be might conſult of that, before be deli- 
vered what be bad in charge ) poſted night 
and day, taking at every flage freſh Horſe 
that be might certifie Pompey, that Czfar 
was at hand with all bis Forces, 

Pompey was at that time . in Candavia , 
and went out of Macedonia to Winter in A- 
pollonia, aud at Dyrrachium. But being 
_ at the news, be made towards Apol- 
lonia by great journeys , leaſt Czar ſhould 
poſſeſs bimſelF of cho axatbins om 

Czſar having landed bis forces , went the 
next day to Oricum. Upon bis approach, 
L. Torquartuss who commanded the Town 
under Pompey, and had there a Garriſon of 
Parthians, ſputting the Gates, went about to 
defend the place, commanding the Grzcians 
to take Armes , and make good the Walls, 
But they refuſing to fight againſt the power 
and authority of the People of Rome, and the 
Townſmen endeavouring, of their own accord, 
to receive Czar in; be opened the Gates, de- 
Jpairing of all other ſuccors, gave up both him- 
ſelf and the TowntoCzſar , and was enter- 
tained by bim in ſafety. Oricum being ta- 
ken in by Czlar,without any further delay be 
went to Apollonia, 

His coming being beard of, L. Straberius, 
the Governour , began to carry W ater into the 
Citadel, to fortifie it, and to require pledges of 
the Inbabitants, They, on the other fide de= 
nied to give any, or to ſhut their Gates axcinf 

be 
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\ the Conſul, or of themſelves to take a reſola- 
tio, contrary to that which al Italy and the 
People of Rome had thought convenient. Their 

 affeftions being known, be ſecretly conveighed 

 bimſelf away. The Appollonians ſent Com- 

'miſſioners to Czar, and received bim into the 
Town, The Bellidenſes followed their ex- 
ample, and the Armatini together with the reſt 
of the confining Cities, And tocouclude, all 

'Epirus ſent unto Czſar, promiſing to do what 
be commanded. But Pompey wnderſtanding 
of theſe things, which were done at Oricum 
and Apollonia, fearing Dyrrachium, poſted 
thither night and day. Howbeit, upon the 
report of Czfar's approach, the Army was ſo 
aſtoniſhed, that for haſte on their way, they 
- almoſt all their Enfignes in Epirus, and 
the confining Regions : and many of them 
(caſting away their Armes ) ſeemed rather to 

flie, then to march as ſoldiers. 

As they came near to Dyrrachium, Pom- 
pey made 4 ſtand, and cauſed the Camp to 
be intrenched ; when as yet the Army was ſo 
affrighted, that Labienus ftood out firſt, and 


took, a ſolemn Oath, never to forſake Pompey, 
-but to undergo what chance ſoever Fortune 


bad alloted bim. The ſame Oath took the Le- 


gates; being ſeconded by the Tribunes of the 


| Lin eſt tempus (ſaith Czlar) de pace 


whillt either 
- both ſeem 


Soldiers, and Centurions, and by all the Ar- 
my. that took the like Oath. 


The firſt OBSERVATION. 
& - 
dum uterque ſebi confidit , ares vi- 
demtur ; Lack = to —_ of Peace is, 
is confident of his ſtrength, and 
equal might and power. Which 


- may ſerve for an excellent Rule, to point out the 


fitteſt and ſeaſc 


Leges a vi 
-Qoridus di- 
cuntur ; 2c- 
cipiuntur A 


leſt time for compoſition be- 
tween two oppolite Parti&s. For, as in quantities, 
equality begetteth equality , and diſparity a like 
unevenneſs of nature; ſo in other things, as 
namely in Treaties of Agreement , the conditions 
do commonly riſe to either Party, according as 
they ſtand ballanced in the ſcale of Equality; or 
otherwiſe , as the difference of their means ſhall 
allot them. For,-if that be true in the Extremi- 
ty, which Cursjius hath, That Lawes arc given by 
Conquerors, and accepted upon all conditions, by 
them that are ſubdued ; it doth conſequently fol- 
low in the Mcan , that men find dealing propor- 


dy #* tionable to their forrune. To which- purpoſe is 

equadilira- ' that of Plato, where he faith , That Peace and 
' te motum Quictneſs conſiſt in equality ; as Trouble and Mo- 

to naquali” | tion arg alwayes in ingquality. 

e ſemper - 

conſtitui.- 

mus. In Ti- 

Mao, 
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but belonging to 
- ved at Oricum, 4 Sou 


The ſecond OBSERVATION: 


T appeareth here by the fright and aſtoniſhment 
I Pompey's Army, that the Courſe he took to 

abandon 1taly, was out of no good advice or di- 
rection. For, whereas he might, with far more 
honour , and no leſs hope of ſucceſs, have conteſt» 
ed with Czſer, in the place where the War 
brake out, and kept him to a task, which ſhould 
have held him from the Conquelt of Spain , or 
ſuch other atchicvements as he cafily wrought in 
the abſence of his Advcrſarics: it fell out, that 
his de re into Greece forted tono other end, 
then by time to abate the edge of the forwardeſt 
courages , and to ſuffer a numerous Army to be. 
dauntcd with noiſe and clamouts of continual Vi- 
Qories, gotten a part of themſelves; and 
then to give Oc to the Conqueror to come 
in the tail of Fame, and take them difarmed of cx-" 
petation, to their great amazement. | 


CHAP. V; 
Czar taketh up bis lodging for Winter, Bibulus 
diſtreſſed at Tex eee fo proviſions, | pan 


deſirous of a Treaty : which being carried on the 
r fide with good caution, breaketh off again, 


| (}-» underſtanding that bis paſſage cate. 


to Dyrrachium was thus intercepted, 
did forbear bis baſte, and incamped 
bimſelf upon the River Aplus, in the eonfines 
of the Apollonians 3 that by the means of bis 


. Guards and, Forts, ſuch Cities as bad well 


deſerved of bim, might be in ſafety : and there 
determined to Winter, in Tents of Jkjn, and to 
attend the coming of bis other L egiont out of 
Italy. The like did Pompey, pitching his 
Camp on the other fide of the Kiver Apſus 
and there aſſembled all bis Troops and For- 
reign aids, Calenus baving ( according to 
Czfar's diredtions ) imbarked +be Legions 
and Cavalry at Brunduſium, and taken in as 
many as bis ſhipping would contain, be ſet 
fail : but being gamte- a little owt of the Port, 
be received Letters of advice from Czfar, 
that all the Havens - and the Sea-coaft was 
kept with the Enemies fleet. W » be 
made again into the Haven, and called back, 
all the ſhips : onely one, bolding on ber courſe, 
without regard of the Command, carrying uo 
Soldiers, þ private men, arri- 
was taken by Bi- 
bulus 3 who ſpared neither bond nor free, of 
as many as were of age, but put all to the 
ſword, Whereby it bappened, that-in a mo- 
ment of time, by great chance the whole Army 
was ſaved, 

Bibulus, as is before declared, lay at Ori- 
cum with bis Navy. And as be kept the Sea 
end the Ports from Czſar 3 ſo was be kept 
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from Landing in any of thoſe Countries : for 
all the $ ea-toaſt. was kept by Guards and 
Watches ſt along the ſhore , that be could 
wetther W ater, get Wood, nor bring bis $ 4 
#0 Land upon any occaſion : In ſo much as be 
was brought into great ſtraightneſs and exi- 
gence, for want of all neceſſaries , and was 
conſtrained ( beſides all other proviſions )) to 
fetch bis Water and Wood from Corfu. And 
one time amongſt the reſt it bappened, that the 
weather heing foul, they were forced to re- 
lieve themſelves with the dew which in the 
night time fell upon the chins, that covered the 
All which extremities 
they patiently endured ; and would by no 
means be brought to leave the Ports, or aban> 
don the Sea-coaft. 

But, aq they were in theſe difficalties, and 
that Libo and Bibulus were come together, 
they both of them [pake from a-Shipboard to 
M. Acilius a»d Statius Murcus, Legates (of 
whom one was Governor of the Town, and the 
cther had the charge of ſuch Guards as were 
almg the ſhire ) ſignifying , that they would 
willingly talk with Ceſar of matters of great 
conſequence, if they might have leave. For 4 
better fhew and aſſurance whereof, they inti- 
mated ſomething concerning: a Compoſition. In 
the mean time they earneſtly deſired there might 


be a Tyuce : for the thing they -propounded im- 


d matter of great weight, which they knew 
arr. pro dr it was thought 
1hat Bibulus was 4ble to work, ſomewhat 10 
#hat purpoſe. | | 

Czſar at that time was gone with one Le- 


-giou v0 #dke inſome Towns farther off, and to 


{et a courſe for proviſien' of Corn, Which was 
brought ſparingly unto him; and was then at 
'Buthrotum, oppoſite zo Corfu. Being certifi- 
ed there by Letters from Acilius and Murcus, 
of that which Libo «*d Bibulus had reqaired, 


he left the Legion, and-returned himſelf to O- + 
- xicum. At his arrival thither , they were 
' Called ont t6 Treat. Libo came forth, and 


excuſed Bibulus , for- that he was exceeding 


_ , ehulerich. | and had brfides conceived a great 


anger at Cafar, aboat the e/Eility and Pre- 


- tonſhip.2:and in regard of that, he did ſhun the 
Confirents CITE of that utility axd 
 3mport ance ſhould be- diſturbed by his intemape- | 
" yatecarriage. Pompey, he ſaid, alwajes Was EY 
- defirons that matters 


wight be accorded, and 


themſ.lves conld do nothing therein , for as mus 


- as by the peneral reſolution of a Comncel, the ſu- 
: perinendency of the Way, and the diſpoſition of 


al things were rferrad2o Pompey. Howbeii, 


. when they underſiced What Ceſar requirrd they 
Monld ſend inſtantly a diſpatch unto Porapey, 
and be a4 means that he ſhould accompliſhes all 
things with good ſaticfattion, In the mean 
time. let there be a Trace ; and untill an an- 
{wer might be returned from him, let neither 
party offend one another. Ts this he added 
ſomewhat concerning the Canſe in queſtion, the 
forces and aids, To which Cx#lar did nt 
think. it fit at that time to make any anſwer : 


nor do we think there is cauſe now' to make 


a thereof. ” 

C lar required, that it might all for 
bim to ſend Embaſſadors to | ex" 
danger and. that they would mdertake , that 
ſuch as he ſemt ,, might be well intreated, or 
take theme. into their charge, and brivg them 
ſafe'y to Pompey. Concerning the Trace, the 
conrſe of the War fell ont to be ſo carried, that 
they, with their Navy, did keep bis Ships and 
Succors from coming wnto him ; and be, on the 
other fide , did prohibit them from landing , 
or taking in freſh Water: and if they would 
bave that grauted unto them, let them ceaſe 
guarding of the Coaſt \, but if they would con- 
tinue +bat, then would he continue the other. 
Notwithjt anding, be thought the Treaty of ac- 
cord might go on, albeit theſe were not omit- 
ted; for be took, them to be no impediment 
thereunto. ' They would neither receive Cx- 
far's Embaſſadors, nor undertake for their ſa- 
ety , but referred the whole matter to -Pomn- 
pey : only they inſtanced, and very vehement- 
by urged for the Truce, But Ceſar pertciv- 
mg that all this Speech tended only to avoid 
the preſent danger, and to ſupply themſelues 
of ſuch wants wherewith they were ftreighten- 
ed, and that there was. uo condition 'of . Ponte 


to be expelied, be began to think, of profecn= 
ting the War, 


The firſks OBSERV ATION. 


S in contraCting with a Patty, it: is duely to 

be carcd, that War be not ſhrouded under 

the fair name of Peace ; ſoa Truce demand- 

ed by an Enemy, & to be, hanilled ſparingly, and 

with ſuſpition : as a thing never commonly requi- 

red ,but when neceſfity doth moye them thereunto ; 


.. and not to be granted, but as it may infer the like 


advantage, But , to yield to @ ſuſpention of 
Armes , 


ſhall entertain a Truce for any long ſeaſon, ſhall 5s 


ſce his Army conſumed both in courage, and in 
the parts thereof, which will fall aſunder of them- 
ſelves ; and was the means, by which Lewis the 
Eleventh put by Edward the Fourth Kigg of ay 
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Commercii, 


In Verrem. 


ducton, in 
Claudio. 
Nalentem 
anicum ca- 


- may law 


given him the poſſeſſion of the Crown of France. 
Whence it is, that ſuch as ſeek a Peace , defire no 
more then a Ceffaticn of Arms; for ſome reaſo- 
1iable time, as an introdufion inforcing the ſame, 
Concerning leagues; we are to note, that there 
are found three differences, The firlt is; a league 
of Peace , which by the Apoſtles rule ſhould ex- 
tend to all men, Habete pacem cum omnibus, have 
peace withall men, and by cxample of holy Pas 
triarchs (Iſacck with Abimelech, Facob with Laban) 
| be made with Heathen Princes; being 
as the golden chain , that tyethallthe Nations of 
the earth in peaceable community. The ſecond is 
a League of Entercourle , or Commerce ; which is 
likewiſe by the (ame Patriarch , ſending for Cora 
into Feypr, and Solomons entercourſe with Hyram 
King of Tyre , together with divers other exam- 
, allowed with Infidels. For nature being rich 
in varicty of commoditics , doth therefore divide 
her works amongſt the Kingdomes of the earth, 
that there might be a mutual entercourſe of ex- 
between the parts of the ſame. The third 
noe mutual aſſiſtance ; ſuch as Feboſaphas 
made- with Achab: and it is hardly ſafe with any 
Prince: but no way allowable with Infidels. 
Touching the perſon to be offered in a Treaty , 
it js to be obſcrycd from Bibulus that no Man,whoſe 


preſence may cither give offence , or whoſe intem- ayd 


perance may any way RE a courſe ſorting to 
a happy iflue , is fit for any luch imployment. 


The Second OBSERVATION, 


Here were in Kome certain officers called, Z#di- 
les, ab FEdibus, as having the care of houſes 
and buildings, both publick and private,that 

they might be built and maintained in (uch man- 
ner as was le to the ordinances of that 
, togethet with other things whereof ny 
hadthe charge. Nunc ſum deſignatus AEdilis (ſai 
Cicero) habeo rationem quad & Populo K omano acceye- 
rim , mibi ludos [antifſumos , maxima cum ceremonis, 
Cereri Liberoque faciendos ; mibi Floram Matrem po- 
pulo plebique Romane., ludornum celebritate placan- 
dam: mibi ludos amiquiſſimos , qui prini Romani ſunt 
flominati , maxime cumdignitate ac religione , Fovi, 
Funoni, Minerveque effe faciendos : mibi ſacrarum 
Ediam procurationem, mibi tutamurbem tuendameſſe 
commiſs am : ab earumrerum laborem & ſollicitudinem 
fruftus x datos , antiquiorem in ſenatu ſementie di- 
cende loenm, togam pretextam , ſellam curulem , jus 
imaginis, ad memoriam poſteritatemgue Fs yo 
Now that I am appointed to bear the othce of A- 
dility , I recon with my ſelf what charge I have 
xecemwed from the people of Kume : viz, to ſee to 
the ſolemnizing with higheſt ceremony ofthe molt 


holy Plays, conſecrated to Ceres and Bacchus ; tor 


the pacifying of Flors towards the people, with cc- 
{ebration of Playes due to her ; as likewiſe to the 
performing.of thoſe molt antient Plays, in honor 
of Fupiter, Funo, and Pals with the greateſt ſplen- 
dor and retigion : to haye acareof ſacred 
houſes, and in .gencral of the whole City , &c, 
Wherciu it is.to be gatcd , that theſe ſhews and 
Phys, were always made and ſet forth at the 
charge and coſts of the Xdiles : and thence it was, 
that the allowing or diafſowing of books 
bclonged unto them. Moreover, .. they the 
chaxge of all the publick buildings and works of 


Comitientaries of the Civil Wats; 
land, from goitrigon witha War that night have the City , together with the proviſion of Vidtual pere diffi - 


and Corn. And for the miſſing of this office, was 
Bibulus angry with Ceſar and would not be regain- 
cd uponany contion. 


CHAP. VL 


Bibulus dicth, Cerfar uſeth means to procure 4 Treaty 
þ of Peace, but prevaileth not. 


Ibulus being kept from landing many caltl; , 
B days together , and fallen ry, grie- 


vous fiekneſs, through cold and ex< 
tream labor, (and baving no means of help, 
mor yet willing to forego is charge ) conld no 
longer withftand the violence of the diſeaſe; 
He being dead , there was none appointed to 
take the whole charge , but every Man com- 
manded bis own fleet, The burly burly being 
quieted which Cxfars ſuddain arrival had 
moved , Vibullins with the aſſiſtance of Libo, 
together with L. Luccius and Theophanes, to 
whom Pompey was wont to communicate mat- 
ters of greateſt importance , reſolved to deli- 
ver what Czſar bad recommended unto bim : 
ang entering into the relation thereof, was 
interrupted by Pompey , forbidding him to 
ſpeak any farthzr of that matter, What uſe 
or need bave I , (ſaithbe) cither of my life, 
or of the City , when I ſhall be thought to en- 
Joy #t by Czfars favor ? neither can the opi- 
nion thereof be removed , until the War be 
ended ;' that of my ſelf I return backinto Ita= 
ly, from whence I am come. 

Cziar nnderfiood this, from thoſe that were 
preſent when he ſpake it : and yet notwith« 
ſtanding , be endeavored by other means, to 
Procure a parlee of peace, Forthe two Camps 
of Pompey and Czſar , were only ſeparated 
by the Kiver Apſus, that ran between then 5, 
where the ſouldiers had often colloquiet , and 
by agreement amongſt themſelves , threw ng 
weapon during the tume of their Treaty.Where- 
upon be ſent P. Vatinius, # Legare, to the 
Kiver bank, , to utter ſuch 1bings as did chief- 
ly-concern a Peace, and to ark oftentimes 
with a loud voice , whether it were not law< 
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ful for Citizens to ſend to Citizens touching - 


a treaty of peace', bring a thing permitted to 
the Thieves of the Pyrencian ns ; or 


at leaſt, to move that Citizens ſhould not int 


Arms contend with Citizens. And baving 
Jpoken much very reſpedifully, as well con- 


| then bis own welfare , as the 12 of all 


the reſt, be was beard with ſilence by the Souls 
diers on both fides, 
At length it was aufwered the other 


Party , that A. Varro did offer himſelf for 4 
conference the next day 3 fo that the Commiſ- 
fioners 
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fioners on both fidet might come and go in 
ſafety , and deliver freely their opinions : for 
which a certain time was then appointted;The 
next day, great multitudes of either fide pre- 
ſented themſelves at the place. aſſigned ; and 
great was the expeflation thereof , every man 
ſeeming to encline to Peace, Ont of which 
Troop jtept forth T. Labienus, and ſpake ſoft- 
ly tonching the peace , and at laſt entred into 
altercation with Vatinius. In the middle of 
their Speech were weapons ſuddainly caſt from 
all parts : which be avoided, being covered and 
defended with weapons, Notwithſtanding , 
many were wounded; and amongſt others , 
Cornelius Balbus, M. Plotius, L. Tiburti- 
us, Centurions, befides many other Souldiers* 
Then ſaid Labienus,leave off therefore to ſpeak, 
of any-compoſition ; for unleſs Czſars bead be 
brought, there can be no peace. 


OBSERUATION. 


His ſmall piece of the Story containeth divers 
notable paſlages of extfemity , in the carri- 

. age of Po , andothersgof his Party. As 
firſt, (to take them as they lye) that of wilfulneſs 
in Bibulus , whom neither ſickneſs nor deſpair of 
help could move to intermit the task he had under- 
taken ; but choſe rather to ſuffer untodeath , in 
approving his zeal to the cauſe , then to give him» 
ſelf a breathing time for the ſaving of his life ; 


and may ſerve to admoniſh any other Bibulus , 


to value his life above that which a ſtif and _wilful, 


opinion may lcad him unto, beyond the meaſure 


of honorable endeavor, 'or what &lſe may any 


way bejuſtly expeRed; leaſt in ſtriving todo muth, 

dekagucn to do nothing. For that cannot be un- 

dined to be well done in another mans behalf, 
t isnot well done in his own, 

The ſecond is \, Pompeys reſolution , being ſo ex- 


tream , as no compoſition , or other thing what- 


ſoever , could give him ſatisfattion , but only a 
victorious end of that War, Our Proverb faith, 
Better a lean agreement , then a fat remedy. And 
the caſualtics of War,may move an unexperienced 
Commander , to embrace a ſafe and quiet peace , 
as knowing,thathe gocth that about to vex another, 
ſball bave histurn of ſuffering the like miſcaſes; and 
as War beginneth when one pa 
deth when the other fide plea 


=== facilis deſcenſus Averni : 
Sed revocare gradum, ſuperaſque evadere ad auras : 
Hee opus, hic labor eſt---- 


' === The way to Hell is caſy : 
. But to come back, and to recover life ; 
- This isatask indeed--= 


And thereſore let no Commander, how great 
ſoever, refuſe all peace, but that which is bought 
by extremity of War; leaſt the event (whercof 
there can be no affurance) fall out asit hapned to 
Pompey : but rather with the uſe ,' let him learn 
the end of Arms; whichis to make ſtreight that 


liſteth, ſo it en-. 


Obſervations upon CASARS 


which is crooked , and out of diſcord and diſſcafs 
on, to draw mcans of a happy peace, _ 

To which may be added that other of Zabienzs, 
as far in cxtremity ascither of the former, whom 
nothing would ſatisfic but Ceſers head. It cane 
not be denicd , but that he ſtrook & the root;for 
his head was the head of that War, But to ſay ir, 
rather then doit, was uo argument of Labjexus 
worthineſs, For as Polybius noteth, it is com- 
mon to moſt men to magnify themſelves, with 
words full of wind; yeaand more then that, to 
_ cir deſigns with impetuous violence : 
to dir 
and to remove. by induſtry or providence, ſuch 
hinderances as happen to traverſe their hopcs, is 
granted but to atew; and now denied to Labienus, 
notwithſtanding this Bravado, And therefore , 
let ſuch Commanders as arc in good opinion and 
eſteem with their General , be well-wary of im- 
barking their party in any cauſe , farther then may 
beſeem the wiſdome and experience of judicious 
Leaders; as believing in that of Metellus to King 
Bocechns : Omne bellum ſumi facile , caterum acerrime 
deſinere : non in ejusdem poteſtate initium ejus & fnem 
efſe : incipere cuivis etiam ignavo licere ; depout, cums 
vittores velint, Every War is cafily begun , but 
hardly ſo ſoon ended : the beginning and the endof 
it are not in the ſame Mans power: any poor-ſpirited: 
fellow may begin a War ; but it ſhall cad when the 
Conqueror plkaſcth, and not before, 


CHA P, VIL 


Ccelius Rufus moveth ſedition in Italy , and zs 


ſlain, | 

A the Pretor at Rome , nndertaking 
<4. A tbe buſineſs of debts , in the begin- 
ing of his Magiſtracy , placed bis ſeat by the 
Chair of C, Trebonius Pretor of the Town 3 
promiſing to be aſſiſting to any man, that would 
appeal unto bim , concerning valuation and 
payment to be performed by Arbitrators, ac- 
cording as Czlar bad ordained. But it came 
to paſs, as well through the equity and indif- 
ferency of the Decree , as through the lenity 
of Trebonius (who was of opinion , that 
thoſe times required an eaſy and mild exe. 
cation of juſtice) that none were found, from 
whom the beginning of the appeal might grow, 
for to pretend poverty ,' or to complain of par- 


T7 the ſame time M. Cclius Rufus, 


ticular misfortune, and of the calamity of 


thoſe times , or otherwiſe to opound the tif 
ficulties of ſelling their — an ont-rope , 
was every mans pratiice; but for any man 
to acknowledge bimſelf to be in debt, and 
yet to ep 
was beld to be a very ſtrange impudency « ſo 
that there was no man found that would yo 
quare it, s | 
| Moreover,Coelius carried @. very hard band,: 
to ſuch as ſhould bave received benefit thereby. 
— $ TY A nd | 


their undertakings to a ſuccesful iflue , 


Lib, 16, 
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bis poſſeſſions whole, and nntonched,, 


Th 
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#Loltre. 


And baving made this entrance (to the end 
be. might not ſcemto have undertaken a ſhame+ 


ful 6r diſhoneſt cauſe ) be publiſhed a Law , 


That there ſhould be nio Intereſt paid for any 
Monies let out upon conſideration \, for thirty 
fix. days of the time agreed on. . But when be 
perceived that Servilius the Conſul, and the 
reſt of the Magiftrates did oppoſe themſelves 
againſt bim therein, and finding it not to ſort 
with bis expefation (to the end be might incite 
and ſtir up the bumors and ſpirits of men ) be 
abrogated that law, and inſtead thereof made 
two. otherr. . The. one, which cut off the year= 
ly rems that Tenants -were accuſtomed to pay 
their Land- lords , for the bouſes. they dwelt 
in : and the other, tonching new aſſurances , 
and the aboliſhing of old debts, Whereupon 
the multitude ran violently upon C. Tre 
nius, and ( baving burt divers that ſtood about 
bim ) pulled him ont of bis Chair, 

Of theſe things Servilius the Conſul made 
relation to the Senate : who thereupon decreed, 
that Ccelius ſpmeid be removed from his Pre- 
torſhip. And by means of that decree , the 
Conſul interdified bim the Senate, and alſo 
drew bim from the * Speaking-place, as be 
went about to make a ſpeech to the people;Cre- 
lius'moved with ſhame and deſpight, made 
as though be would go to Czar; but ſent 
meſſengers ſecretly to Milo , condemned to ba- 
niſhment for killing Clodius. And baving re- 
called bim into Italy , that by great gifts and 


rewards bad gained to bis party the remain= 


der of the Company of Fencers , be joined 
bimſelf with him : and then ſent bim before 
to Thurin, to excite and 'ftir up the Shep- 
beards to ſedition 3 be bimſelf going to Caſli- 
line. 

At the ſame inftant, bis Enfignes and Arms 
bring ftayd at Capua , beſides bis family ſuſ- 
pefied at Naples , and their attempt againſt 
the Town perceived ;, their other deſigns being 
diſcovered,and their P artizans ſhut out of Ca» 
pua ; fearing ſome danger , foraſmuch as the 
Inhabitants bad took, Arms, and beld bim 
as an enemy, be let fall bis former determina- 
tion, and brake off bis — 

In the mean while, Milo baving ſent Let- 
ters to the Municipal Towns , that what he 
did , was by the authority and commandment 
of Pompey , according as he received it from 
Bibulus , he applyed bimſelf to, and ſollici- 
red ſuch as were in debt : with whom prevail- 
ing nothing , be brake up divers priſons and 
began to aſſault Coſa in Thurin : and there 
be was ſlain by Q. Pedius the Pretor, 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars. - 


with aftone which be caſt from the I ill 
Ccelius going 0# ( 4s he gave ont ) towards 
Czſar he came to Thury 3; where when be had 
moved divers of the Inhabitants , and pro- 
miſed Money to the French and Spaniſh Ca- 
valry , which Czar hd put there for a Gar- 
riſon, be was'in the end ſlain by them, And 
fo the beginning of great Matters , which put 
all Italy in fear and trouble, by the ingirett 


pradiiſes of the Magiſtrates , and the iniqui 
of the times, bad a ſpeedy and eaſy end, ut 


OBSERVATION: 


isto be noted , fof the better nnderſtanding 
theſe Paſſages , that of thoſe which were cho- 
ſen Prztors,the two chiefeſt remained at Rome. 
The one to adminiſter juſtice to the Citizens, which 
was called Pretor Urbanus ; who in the abſence of 
the Conliul , had the ſuperintendency of the affairs 
cf the State, afſembled the Senate, rec-ived Pac- 
kets , made diſpatches,and gave orderin all things, 
which place was now ſupplyed by Trebonius, The 
other was called Pr4tor Peregrinus ; whoſe office 
was to order the cauſes and luirs of forreigners 
and ſtrangers ; whereunto Celius was choſen, and 
bring of a turbulent and unquiet ſpirit , took occa« 
fion upon this rent inthe State, to raiſe new gars 
boils, fit for his own purpoſes; as having learned 
what Ariſtotle teacheth. That all chings which 
are already ſtirred are more cafily moyed, then 
ether Naturesthat'are y<t in quiet. And there- 
upon, having power by his office to decide caulcs 
of Controverſy, he remoy<d his Tribunal, aad 
placed it hard by where Trebonjus fate, to the end 
he might oppoſe the Decrees he made, for the 
prizing of goods to ſatisfic Creditors, and draw 
the people to appeal unto him ; publiſhing withal 
certain dangerous Edicts,on the behalf of thoſe that 
werc indebt, 

This C'#lius was Cicero's Scholar for Oratory ; 
and in the opinion of Lujnilizn, was thought wor- 
thy to havelived longer, if he had been of a ſtayd 
and ſcttle carriage : but now muſt ſtand for an cx- 
ample of a wilful Magiſtrate. 

Touching Koſtre, which I have tranſlated the 
Speaking-place, it wasa part of their Forum,where 
the Conſuls and other Magiſtrates ſpake unto the 
people : wherein, was built a. Chair or Pulpit , of 
the beak-heads of Ships, which the Romans took 
_ the Aniatii, mn — took the name 
of Koſirs ; memorable am other things, for 
he wdb ſet Tullies head between his two hands 
in the Chair, where he had often ſpoken moſt elo- 
quently, and with as many good words, as were 
cvcr found in humane Oratory, 
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CHAP. VIII 


Libo teketh an 1/land right over againſithe Haven of 
Brunduſfium, and is beaten off by « ſiratagem, 


Ibo departing from Oricum with his 
| fleet of fifty ſhips , came to Brundu-+ 
fium, and took, an Iſland , which by- 
eth over againſt the Haven, as a place of great 
importance , by which our Army muſt neceſſa- 
rily come forth , thereby ſhutting in all the 
Ports , and parts of that ſhore : as alſo ſur- 
priſing by bis ſuddain coming , certain ſhips 
of burthen , he ſet all on fire, ſaving one laden 
with Corn:,; which he tock,. along with bim. 
Whereby be put our men iitto a great fear 3 
and landin gots Sonldiers jy Horſemen 
in the wight time , be diſlodged the Cavalry, 
that were there in Garriſon : _ fo prevail= 
ed ,, through the advantage of the place, as 
be writ #0 Pompey , hos t mths draw 
#he other ſhipinig on ſhore, and new trim themz 
for he would undertake with bis - fleet alone, 
-toaned thoſe forces from coming #0 Cz+ 
ar 

Antonins was then at Brunduſium 3 who 
truſting to the valor of the Souldiers, armed 
ont threeſcore Skzffs belonging to great ſhipe, 
and fencing them with burdles and planks , 
pre certain choice Souldiers in them , diſpo= 
fing them in ſeveral places along the ſhore : 
and farther commanded two Triremes ( which 
be had cauſed to be made at Brundufium 
for the exerciſe of the Soxldiers in rowing ) 
to go out to the month of the Haven. 

[ibo perceiving theſe to come out ſomewhat 
looſely , and hoping to intercept them , ſont 
oxt five Duadriremes to page 7. : which 
were no ſooner come near unto our Ships, but 
the old ſouldiers that were aboard fled back 
into the Port. 

The enemy, carried on with a defire of ta« 
king them. , preſſed after ſomewhat raſhly, and 
#natviſedly , when at length , upon a ſignal 
given , the shiffs came ly ont all 
parts, ſet mpom them, and at the firſt ſhock, 
took, one. of the Duadrivemesr , with all the 
oar-men and ſouldiers in ber ; the reſt they 
compelled to fly away ſhamefully. To which 
boſs this was farther added , that they were 


| kept from water, by the Cavalry which An- 


tonius had diſpoſed along the Coaſt ; through 
neceſſity whereof (as alſo by reaſon of the ig- 
neminy received) Libo departed from Brun- 
duſium , and gave over the fiege. 


Obſervations np 


om CASARS 


Many Months were now paſt , and the 
winter came hard on, and yet neither the 
ſhiping nor tbe Legions came from Brundu+ 
ſiumto Cxfar. And O—_—_ ſeem- 
ed to be omitted , for that the wind was good 
oftentimes 3; which Car they would 
bave taken, And the longer they ftayd there, 
the ſtreighter was all the Coaſt guarded and 
kept , by ſach as commanded the Fleet , be« 
ing now in great hope to' binder their paſſage. 
Which they did the rather endeavor , becauſe 
they were oftentimes reproved by Letters 
Pompey , for that they did not impeach Cx« 
ſars coming at firſt : which be did t9 make 
them the more-careful, 10 binder thoſe ſupplies, 


And in attending ſo from day 10 day an 
tunity of paſſoge, it ainls chin os nf 
worſe , the winds growing more eaſy and gen« 
te. | 


OBSERVATION. 


Y how much eaſier it is to keep the outlet of 
one Port , then to guard the Coaſt of a large 
Countrey: by ſo much was Libo more like- 

ly to prevail , in ſeeking to ſhut up the Haven 
of Bru , to hinder theſe ſupplicsfrom come- 
ing unto Czſer ; then the other , that went about 
to guard all the Maritime parts of Epirus,to keep 
them from landing, after they were at Sea. 


But ſuch is che uncertainty of enterpriſesof war, |, 


that albeit our courſe be rightly ſhapen, yet it doth 
often fail of lcading us to that which is defired. 
For howſocvcr he was poſſcſiet of this Iland, that 
lay thwart the month of the Haven, and had thruſt 
out the re of horſemen, and ſo became confi= 
dent of blocking np the Port ; yet there was means 
found by the adverſe party , to give him ſuch an 
affront, asmadchim quit the place with more idif- 
honor, thea could be recompenſed by any thing 
he got. 


CHAP. IX, 


Czſars ſupplies paſs over into Greece , and take land- 
ing. 


Eſar troubled at theſe things , writ 
very ſharply to them at Brundufium, 
not to omit the opportunity of the next 

good wind but to put to Sea,and to ſhape their 
courſe to Oricum, or to the Coaft of Apollo» 
nia 3 becauſe there they might run their ſhips 
on ground ; and theſe places were freeſt frons 
Guards, by reaſon they could not ride far from 
the P orts . 

They according to their accuftomed courage , 
and valor (Marcus Antonius «nd Fuſius 
Calenus direGing the buſmeſs , and the Soul- 
diers themſelves being forward therennto , as 
refuſing no danger for Czſars ſake) having 
got 


Lis. IT. 


got a South-wind, weighed Anchor, and the 
next day paſſed by Apollonia and Dyrrachi- 
um: but being diſcovered from the Continent, 
Quintus Coponius, Admiral of the Rhodian 
Navy, lying «t Dyrrachium , brought bis 
ſhips out of the Haven. And, as be bad al- 
moſt ( upon a ſlack, wind) overtaken our men, 
the ſame South-wind began at length to blow 
ſtiff, by which means they eſcaped. Tet did 
not be defiſt from purſuing them z, but was in 
bope, by the labour and induſtry of the Mari- 
mers , to overweigh the force of the tempeſt , 
and followed them, notwithſt anding they were 
paſt Dyrrachium, with a large wind, Onr 
men uſing the favonr of Fortune, were never- 
theleſs afraid of the Enemies Navy, if the 
Wind ſhould chance to ſlack: and having 
got the Port called Nymphe#um , three 
miles beyond Lifſus , they put in with their 


ſhips. 
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rage and valour of mind for the new made 
Soldiers, terrified with the multitude of Ships 
that came againſt them, and ſpent with Sea- 
fickneſr, upon Oath made, not to receive any 
burt, did yield themſelves to Oticilius 3 who 
being brought all #nto him, were, - contrary to 
bis Oath, moſt cruelly ſlain in his fight; But 
the ſoldiers of the old Legions ( bowſoever af= 
fliied with the inconvenience of the Tempeſt 

and noiſomneſs of the Pump ) did not ok 


any thing of their antient valonr: for, ba- 


ving drawn out the firſt part of the night in 
conditions of Treaty, as though they meant to 
yield themſelves, they compeled the Maſter to 
ran bis Ship a-ſhore; and , baving got a 
co nvenient place, they there ſpent the reſt 
of the night, 

As ſoon as it was day, Otacilius ſent four 
bundred Horſe, which badthe Guard of that 
part the Coaſt with others of the Garriſon.o aſ= 


This Port lay ſheltered fromthe South-weſt (qult and take them: but they valiantly de- 
wind ;, but was not ſafe from a South-wind fending themſelves, ſlew divers of them, and 


bowſoever, they accounted an ill road leſs dan- 
gerous then the Enemies Fleet: and yet they 
were #0 ſooner put in, but the wind ( which 
had blown Southzrly for two dayes together ) 
did now mojt happily come about to the South- 
weſt, 
And here a man may ſee the ſudden altera- 
tion of Fortune ;, for they which of late ftood 
in fear of a dangerous Road, were now by 
that occaſion , received into a ſafe barbour : 
and thoſe which threatened danger to them, 
were forced to bethink, themſelves of their 
own ſafety. So that the time thus changing, 
the tempeſt ſaved our Party, and ſunk theirs, 
Inſomuch as ſixteen of the Rhodian Ships 
were all ſhaken in pieces, and periſhed with 
ſhipwrack, z and of the great number of oar- 
men and Soldiers, part were daſhed againſt 
the Rocks and ſlain, and part were taken up 
by our men : all which Cx(ar ſent home in ſa- 
fety. Two of our Ships coming ſhort , and 
overtaken with the night, and not knowing 
where the reſt had taken ſhore, ſtood at An» 
. chor right over againſt Liſſus. Them did O- 
tacilius Craſſus, Governor of Liflus, go about 
to take with Shiffs, and other little Ships , 
which be had prepared for that purpoſe 3 and 


withall, treated with them of yielding them- 


ſelves, promiſing life and ſafety upon that con- 
dition, 

One of the $ hips carried Two hundred and 
twenty men, of the Legion made of young ſol- 
diers z in the other were leſs then Two bun- 
dred old Soldiers, And here a man mayſee, 
what aſſurance and ſafety conſiſteth in cou+ 


ſo got to our men in ſafety. Wherenpon, the 
Roman Citizens reſiding in Liſſus, ( which 
Town Czar had formerly given th-m to be 
kept and guarded) received in Antonius,and 
aſfifted him with all things needfull. Otacili- 
us, fearing bimſelf, fled out of the Town, and 
came to Pompey. | 

Antonius ſent back, the greateſt part of 
the ſhips that had brought over his Troops 
( which were three Legions of old ſoldiers one 
of new Soldiers, ard Eight hundred Horſe ) 
to tranſport the reft of the ſoldiers and Horſe, 
that remained at Brunduſium : leaving the 
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Pontones , which are a kind of French ſhips" 


ping, at Liſſusz to this end, that if baply 
Pompey , thinking Italy to be empty and un- 
furniſhed, ſhould carry over bis Army thither, 
Czſar might have means to follow bim ; and 
withall ſent Meſſengers ſpeedily to Czar, to 
tet him know where the Army was landed and 
what men be had brought over, -" 


The fir. OBSERV ATION. 


Olus an virtus quis in boſte requirat, It is no 
matter whether the Enemy docs his buſi- 
neſs by Valour, or ſubtilty ; isnot ſo ju- 
ſtifable by the laws of true Vertue, as that of 
Achilles, who profeſſed to hate that -man more 
than the Gates of Hell, that promiſed one thing, 
and purpoſed another, Neither do the Juri 
conclude otherwiſe z having, for the more appa- 
rency of truth, drawn it toa Queſtion, An perfidia 
in perfidum uti , Jus Is Whether it be lawful to 
break Faith with a Faith-breaker ; alledging Zabi- 
enus practiſe againſt Comius of Arras , together 
with that which admitteth no Anſwer, that their 
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example ſtandeth as a preſident, to deal with them 
as they deal with others. But, to falfiic Religion, 
as Otacilizs did, and to make an Oath the Broaker 
of unworthy ends, is abhorred by God and Man, 
and accordingly fuccecdeth. > | 

The moſt remarkable inftance in this kind, is 
that (which is-to be wiſhed were forgotten) of 
Lewis King of Hungaria; who having concluded 
the honourableſt Peace, that ever Chriſtian Prince 
had before that time made with any of the Tur- 
kjſb Sultans , and confirmed the fame by an Oath, 
taken upon the Holy Evangeliſt; did neyerthe- 
cſs, at the perſmwaſion of Jukan, a Cardinal (who 
took upon him, by Power from the Pope, to diſ- 
annul the League , and abſolve him from the 
Oath) break the Peace, and gave Battcl to A4- 
murath at Yarns ( where the Infidel took occaht- 
on impioufly to Blaſpheme , in calling for Ven- 
geance on ſuch, as in their deeds had denied the 
Godhead' of their moſt facred and blefſed Lord) 
and was there ſlain,to the utter ruine of his King- 
dome, and the reproach of Chriſtian Name. Nect- 


ther did the Cardinal eſcape the vengeance,which 


his Treachery had drawn upon that Royal Ar- 
my : but being there wounded unto death, was 
found lying in the high way, by Gregory Sanoſe, 
ready to give up the Ghoſt; and ſeemed but to 
net o__ Fw _ » 6 _one curſcs of ſuch 
as paſled by, fiying from tel, as the duc re» 
ward of by perfidions abſolution. 


The ſecond OBSERU ATION. 


N caſe of difficulty and hazard (as Caſar no- 
Fen) there is alwayes great help in a good 

courage, For, whether. it'be that good hap 
attendeth a vatorous carriage, or that vertne be 
able toremove all oppoſition, of what other cauſe 
there is belides ; but thas it falleth out, that ſuch 
as entertain a noble reſolution, are ever ſafeſt in 
extremity of peril; and, in ſtcad of loſs, get ho- 
nour and renown. 

Br aſodas found a Mouſe amongſt dried Figs, which 
bit him ſo, that he let her go, and thereupon ſaid 
to thoſe that ſtood by , That there was nothing 
ſo little, that could not ſave it ſelf, if it had a 
heart to defend it ſelf againſt ſuch as aſſaulted 
it, 
And herein we may obſerve that to be true, 
which the Poct hath delivered; Seris venit uſus 
ab aunis, Time and Practiſe do much avail to per- 
fe& this courage in the minds of Men of War ; 
as knowing aforchand the weight of ſuch labours, 
and having incountered the like dangers, even to 
the redeeming of themſelves from the jaws of 
death. Whence it is that the Comick ſaith, No 
man can poſſibly come ſo well furniſhed to any 
courſe of life, but 'that time and experience do 
alwayes tcach him what he knew not before : 
whereas others that go rawly to work , are ſo 
daunted with the unuſual looks of War, as they 
(forgetting the profeſſion of Armes) do run head» 
long into the danger they ſeek to avoid; being 
able to give no other account of their ſervice, but 
ns they marched many Bodics , and but a few 

en, | 
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The Thad OBSERVATION, 


n__ R__ — zan, Suctonius, 
and Lucan, doall write, ar, impatient 
of the ftay of his Forces at ek im- 
barked himſclf in a ſmall _—_ of Twelve Oares, 
diſguiſed in the babit of a ſlave, and put to Sea 
to fetch his 10ns; notwithſtanding all the 
Coaſt ſwarmed with the Enemics Shipping: but 


meeting with a contrary Wind, which would not * 


ſaffer him to get out of the River Anius, the Ma- 
fter Commanded the Marriners to caſt about, and 
ct to ſhore, Whercupon C 2ſer diſcovering bim- 
elf, incouraged him to go forward, for he 
carried Caſar and his Fortunes, 
The Maſter forgetting all danger , made out a- 
gain to get to Seca; but was by force of the tem- 
driven to return, to Caſar's great gricf. 
And albeit there is no mention made hereof 
in theſe Commentaries , yet the Authority of ſo 
many grave Authors is not to be contemn= 


CHAP, X. 


Czlar baſteth to meet with Antonius, and pre< 
venteth Pompey. 


Eſar and Pompey had both intelli- 

gence almoſt at one inſtant of time, 

of Antonius Fleet z for they ſaw 
them paſs ” Apollonia and Dyrrachium , 
and diredted their Fourneys along the Coaſt 
after them : but they underflood not for a 
while where they were landed, Howbeit , 
having notice thereof , either of them took, a 
contrary reſolution. For Czfar ſed to 
Joyn with Antonius , as ſoon as poſſibly he 
might : and Pompey reſolved to binder their 
meeting, and by Ambuſhments (if be could) 
to ſet upon them at unawares, 

The ſame day, either of them drew their 
Army ont of their ſtanding Camps, upon the 
Rrver Apſus : Pompey ſecretly, and by nights, 
Czar openly, and by day: but Czfar had 
the greater circuit to fetch, and a longer jour« 
ney to go np the River, to find a Foord. Porn- 
pey baving a ready way, and no Kiver to paſs, 
made towards Antonius by great Foxrneys : 
and when he underftood that be came near 
wnto him, choſe a convenient place, and there 
beſtowed bis Forces, keeping every man 
within the Camp, and forbidding fires ts be 
made, that bis coming might be the more hid- 
den. Whereof Antonius being preſently ad- 
vertiſed by the Greeks, be diſpatched Meſſen- 
gers to Czar, andkept himſelf one day with- 
in bis Camp. The next day Czſar came un- 
to bim, Upon notice thereof , Pompey left 
that place, leaſt be ſhould be intrapped be= 
tween twa Armies , and came _ all bis 
Forces 


Cxſay 


-& > BS 'PEE 
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Forces into Aſparagus ( which appertained free-men by pole, ſet impoſitions npon the pil- 


to them of Dyrrachium ) ah there, in a 
convenient place, pitched bis Camp. 


OBSERVATION. 


* 7 Here two Armies arc in a Country, and 
\ one of them hath fuccors coming to re- 
enforce them, each of thoſe Partics are, 
by the example of theſe glorious Commanders 
(cateris paribus) to make towards thoſe ſuccors : 
the one, to cut them of; and the other, to keep 
them ſtanding. And to that end, as it ſuted Pom- 
pey's condition to go ſecretly ; howſocver Caſar 
noteth it, as a touch to his valour : ſv on the other 
fide, it Rood not only well enough with Ceſar's 
y to go openly, but alſo was an argument of 
bs eoarage and magnanifnity, ard might raiſe him 
eſtimation in the opinkon of the Greeks. The dil- 
advantage which Pompey could take thereby, was 
the danger to be incloled with Armies; which he 
forclecing, avoided. 


CHAP. XL 


Scipio's preparation in Aſia, to rome into Geete, to 
ſift Pompey, 


Bont this time, Scipio,bhaving ſuſt ain” 

ed divers loſſes n2ur the Monnt Ama- 

Y& us, did nevertheleſs call bimſelf by 

the name of Imperator z and thereupon com- 


lars and doors of bouſes, as 4 upon grain, 


0ar-men, armes, engines, and carriages y and 


whatſoever bad a nam? , was thought fit t0- 


yield mony by way of impofition, and thas 
not only in Cities and Towns, bat almoſt in 


every Village and Caftlz : wherein he that 


carri?d bimſelf moſt cruelly, was b:1d both the 
worthizt man, and the bejt Citizen, 

The Province was at that time full of Off 
cers and Commandements, p:jtered with Over« 
ſeers and Exattors: who, b:ſides the money 
levied by publick, authority, made their par 
ticular profit by the like k xaftions. For they 
gave out, they were thruſt ont of their Houſes 
and their Country, and in want of all neceſſs« 
riery to the end they might, with ſuch preten- 
ces, cover their wick:d and hateful courſes, 
To this was added the hard and heavy Uſus 
ry, which oftentimes doth accompany War, 
when all Moneys are drawn and exatted to the 
Publick,z wherein the forbearance of & day , 


was accounted a _— for the whole, 


Whereby it bappened, that in thoſe two years 
the whole Province was overgrown with 
Debts. And yet for all that, they ftuck, uot 
to levy round Sums of Mony, not only from the 
Citizens of Rome, inhabiting in that Pro« 
vince z but alſo upon every Corporation , and 


manded great Sums of Money to be levied of particular City :. which they gave ont, was by 


the Cities and Potentates of rhoſ# quarters : 
taking from the general Receivers of that Pro- 
vince, all the Monies that were in their hands 
for two years paſt, and commanding them to 
dirburſe ( by way of loan ) the receit for the 
year to come 3 and required Horſemen to be 
levied throughout all the Province, Having 
gathered theſe together, be left the Parthians, 
being near Enemies unto bim- ( who a little 
before had ſlain M Craſſus, the General,and 
beſreged M. Bibulus) and drew the Legions 
ont of Syria y- bring ſent ſpecially rbither ty 
keep and ſettte that Province, mnch amnzed , 
through fear of the Parthian War, 

At bis —_—_ , Jome ſpeeches were gf 
ven out bythe $ ns _— ey were ”" 
dpainſt an E ey would go, but agai 
Ny Citizen and Gooſe they vas oo bop 
Armer. The Army rbt to Perga- 
mts, and there Garriſoned for that Winter 
in divers rich Citier, be tiftribated great lays 
geſſes, and gifts; and for the berrer aſſuring 
of the Soldiers unto bim, gave them certagn Cr: 
tes 'to rifle. a; 

In the meun tim, be made bitthe and btgs 
vy exattions of Moyey rhroughabet all the Pro- 
vince 7 for be put a” Tribute upon ſtaves and 


way of Loan, according to a Decree of Se 
nate , commanding the Receivers to advance 
the like ſum by way of Loan, for the year td' 
come, 

Moreover Scipio geve order, that the Mos 
neys which of old time bad been Treaſured 
up in the Temple of Diana at Epheſus, ſhowld 
be taken out, with other Images of that God- 


deſr, But as he came into the Temple (bas, 


ving called unto bim many of the Senators 
that were there preſent ) be received a Diſ- 
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Columnaris 


Otlharia; 


patch from Pompey, That Caſat had paſſed 


the Sea with bis Legions, and that, ſetti 
all things apart, be ſhould baften to him with 
bis Army» Theſe Letters being received , be 
diſmiſſed ſuch as he had called unto bim, and 
began to diſpoſe of bis journey into Macedo= 
nia, ſetting forward within a few dayes af= 
ter : by which accident the Treaſnre at Ephes 
ſus was ſa aved, 
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T is Semeca his conccit, that Iron, being of that 

excellent uſc in things pertaining to Mans lif-,and 

yet ſo much undervalued to Gold and Silver, 
will admit of no pcacc, as often as there is queſti- 
on of Mony ; but raiſeth continual garboiles and 
extremities , as=a revenge that the World doth 
miſyalue it: and fell out as true in thoſe better 
Ages, as It doth in theſe dayes, that are of ba- 
ſer Mctall. For what greater violences in the 
State of Rome, then thoſe concerning Tributes 
and Impoſitions> A particular whereof may be 
made out of this Chapter. For firſt, we find a 
Tribute by Pole, without reſpe@ of ſtate or con- 
dition ; which they called Capitatio. And then a 


. ſecond, as gricvous as that, being a Taxc laid u 


on cvery dorec in a houſe, which they called Ofti- 
aria : whereof Tully maketh mention, in the 


-Eighth Epiſtle of his Third Book, And laſtly, an 


other upon every. pillar in a mans houſe, which 
they called Columnaria : mentioned likewiſe by 
Cicero, Columnarium vids ut mllum debeamus , Sce 
that we owe no Tax-mony for our Pillars. Alcia- 
tw underſtandeth this to be that we read in Diony- 


fius Halicarnaſſexs, That when Treaſure failed at 


the Sicge of Modena, they laid an Impoſition upon 
evcry Tile that was found on the Senators Houſes 
in Kome.; which 
to make the Tiles as heavy to the reſt of the Ko- 
man Citizens: and this, faith he, was called Colum- 
naria. 

Some Popes, out of their occaſions , have gone 
far in this kind, and found means to lay Impoſiti- 
ons upon all things pertaining to the uſe of Man. 
In ſo much as Paſquil/ begged-leave to dry his 
ſhirt in the Sun, before there were an lmpoſiti- 
on laid upon the Light. The rule is diverlly gi- 
yen in this behalf, That the Fisk doth not ſwell 
above his proportion. Alexander is commended 
for making his Subjects the keepers of his Trea- 
ſure, And Claudianus giveth Honorius this Elogi- 
um. 


Nec tua privatis creſcunt aravia daminis. 
Thy Cheſts fill riot by loſs of private men. 


Bafilizs adviſeth, that Money thus raiſed, be not 
at any time dipped, cither in the Teares, Or in 
the Blood of the People, But Tully drawcth it 
to a more certainty , by making Neceſſity the 
ſquare of ſuch commands, Da operam,(faith he) ut 
omnes inelligant, | ſalvi eſſe velint , necefſtati eſ- 
ſe parendum; Do your endeavour to let all ſce, 
that they mbſt obey neceſfity if they mean to be 
ſafe. And fo the ing of private mens purſes, 
is but to keep them ſhut and ſafe, from ſuch Enc- 
mics as would conſume all; according as —_ 
once anſwered, when the XKomans blamed him 
ſpending their Treaſure, Howſoever, Scipio knew 
well what he did, in getting into his hand ſuch 
ſtore of Treaſure; for War cannot any way be 
maintained , but with plenty of Money : neither 
can any State continue, if the Revenue which ſup- 
porteth the Common-weal be abated ; as Tacitus 
hath matoſervel, Difſobvitur imperium, ſs fru- 
rus quibus reſpub. ſuſtinerur diminantur, 


gave the Trium-virate occaſion , 


Obſervations upon CASARS. 


CHAP. XIL 


Czſar ſendeth Forces into Theſſalia , .Ztolia, 
and Maccdonia, Scipio cometh jnto Greece, 


Elar being joyned with Antonius , 
drew that Legion out of Oricum , 

__-/ which he bad formerly lodged there to 
keep the Sea-coaft 5, and thought it expedient 
to make trial of the Province, and to advance 
further into the Country, And whereas Em- 
baſſadors came nnto bim ont of Theſſalia and 
ftolia, afturing bim, that if be would ſend 
Forces to proteti them, the Cities of thoſe Pro- 
vinces would readily obey what he command- 
ed: be ſent L. Caſſius Longinus, with the 
Legion of young ſoldiers, ealled the ſeven and 
twentieth,and Two hundred Horſe, into Theſ- 
ſaliaz and C. Calviſius Sabinus, with five 
Coborts, and a few Horſe, into Etolia 3 ex- 
borting them ſpecially, 10 take a courſe for pro- 
viſion of Corn in theſe two Provinces, which 
lay near at band, 

He ſent likewiſe Cn. Domitius Calvinus 
with two Legions , the eleventh and the 
twelfth, and Five hundred horſe into Mace- 
donia : of which Province ( for that part 
thereof which is called Frank, or Free ) h _ 
nedemus, @ principal man of that Countrey , 
being ſent 4s an Embaſſador, had profeſſed 
exceeding great forwardneſs on their behalf. 
Of theſe, Calviſtus upon his coming was en- 
tertained with great affeflion of the Etolians: 
and baving caſt the Garriſon of the Enemy out 

Caledon and * NaupaQtum, became Ma- 

er of all Etolia, Caſſius arrived with the 
Legion in Theſlalia 3 and finding there two 
Fatltons, was accordingly received with con- 
trary affefions, 

Egeſarctus, @ man of antient power and 
authority, favoured Pompey's party : and Pe 
treius, 4 man of a moſt noble Houſe, endea« 
voured by all Means to deſerve well of Cz(ar. 
At the ſame time alſo came Domitius into 
Macedonia: and, as Embaſſadors began to 
come thick, unto bim from divers States of 
that Province, it was told bim, that Scipio 
was at band with the Legions, and came with 
great fame and opinion of all men: which is 
oftentimes © a fore-runner of novelties, He, 
making no ſtay in any part of Macedonia, 
marched direily, with great fury , towards 
Domitius 3 and when be came within Twen- 
ty miles of bim, turned his caurſe ſuddent 
a Caſſius Longinus, in Theſſalia : which 
did ſo ſpeedily, that news came together of bis 
coming, and of bis arrival. For, to the end 
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left M. Favonius at the River Haliacmon 
(which diuideth Macedonia from Theſlalia 
with eight Coborts, to keep the Carriages of 
the Legions : where be commanded them to 
build a Fort. 

At the ſame time, the Cavalry of King 
Cottus, which was wont to keep in the Con- 
fines of Theſlalia , came flying ſuddenly to 
Caſſius Camp, Whereat be being aſtonyhed 
( underſtanding of Scipio's coming, and ſee> 
ing the Horſemen whom he thought to be bis 
made towards the Hills which incloſe Theſ- 
falia, and from thence marched towards Am 
bracia. And, as Scipio made baſte to follow 
after, Letters overtook,bim, ſent from Favoni- 
us, that Domitius was at band with the Le- 
gions., and that be could not hold the place 
wherein be was left, without Scipio*s belp. 

Upon the receipt of which Letters, Scipio 
altered both bis purpoſe and bis journey z, and 
leaving Caſſius, made haſte to belp Favonius: 
fo that continuing his journey night and day, 
be came unto bim in very good time. For, as 
the duſt of Domitius Army, approaching,was 
ſeen to riſe, the fore-runners of Scipio*s Ar- 
my were likewiſe diſcovered. W. _ it bap- 
pened,that as Domitius induſtry did belp Caſ- 
fius, ſo did Scipio bis ſpeed ſave Fayonius, 


OBSERVATION. 


Afar being now ready with his Forces to 
'$ proceed againſt Pomipey, the firſt thing he did, 
. — wasto make triall of the Provinces of Greece, 
and to get their favour and aſſiſtance, for hig bet- 
ter furtherance in conteſting his Adverſary, For, 
as an Army flandeth firm by two ſpecial means, 
firſt, in themſelves, as they are able to refiſt any 
oppoſing force ; and ſecondly, through the favour 
of the Countrey, whercin they are ingaged : fo 
on the other fide , their overthrow either pro- 
cecdeth from their own weakneſs; or otherwile, 
when the Provinces adjoyning do refuſe ſuch mu- 
tual reſpeRts, as may relieve the wants of a conſu- 
ming multitude, And therefore, having got all 
the Forces together which he looked for , or 
could any way cxpett , he ſent 6ut to try the af 
feRion of the Countrey , and to alter that in a 
moment , which Pompey had been ſetling for 
a year together , and then reſolved to attack 
him nearer, 

And doubtleſs, if Scipio had not by chance in- 
terrupted their courſe, upon his coming out of 
Aſoa to aid Pompey, they had as cafily got all Theſ- 
falia and Macedonia, as they did Mtolia: and were 
nevertheleſs ſo ordered and diſpoſed, as they got 
ne honour of Scipio, then he could win of 

m. 
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CHAP; XIIL; 
1 
The Paſſages between Domitius ad Scipio; 


Cipio aboad two dayes in bis flandi 
= pon the River Haliacmon,vb S 

ran between him and Domitius's Cam 
The third day, as ſoon as it began to be light, 
he paſſed bis Army over the River by a Foord, 
and incemped himſelf, The next day in the 
morning, be imbattelled his Forces bsfore the 
front of his a Domitius in likg man- 
ner, made no difficulty of bringing out bis 
Legions, reſolving to fight; whereas 
there lay a field of fix miles between both the 
Camps, be led bis Troops imbattelle4 under 
Scipio's Camp who neverthtleſs refuſed to 
move any jot from bis ftanding :. yet for all 
that, Domitius's Soldiers were bardly kept 
from giving Battel z, but ſpecially a River 
lying under Scipio's Camp, with broken and 
_— banks , did binder them at that 
time, 

Scipio underſt anding of their alacrity and 
deſire to fight , ſuſpeting it might bappen, 
that the next day be ſhould be forced to fight 
againſt bis will , or with great diſhonour kgep 
bimſelf within bis Camp, baving with great 
expetiation in the beginning on raſhly ; 
and unadviſedly, was now di ed with 8 
reproachful end; For in the nipht-time he 
roſe, without any noiſe or warning Fr the truſ- 
fing wp of the Baggage, and paſſing the Ri< 
ver, returned the ſame way be came : and int 
an eminent place, near unto the River , be 
pitched bis Camp. | 

A few dayes after , be laid an ambuſh= 
ment of Horſemen in a place, where our ment 
bad formerly accuſtomed to forrage: And, as 
-q— of the Horſe = Domitius's 

rmy, came ot, according to his ordinary uſe 
they ſet upon bim ar a ſi 20cm 
aid valiantly ſwf ain the onſet 3 and every man 
betaking bimſelf ſpeedily te bis rauk,, they all 
together of their own accord charged the 
my : and baving flain Fourſcore, they put the 
reſt to flight, with the loſs onelyof two of their 


mens 


OBSERVATION: 
T appeareth bere, that to ſhew a readineſs and 


reſolution to fight, upon ounds as arc 
* Juſtifiable by the Rules of Wat, is no ſmall ad- 
van to the pr carriage of the ſane; 


For albeit Seipid was: great in his owt frengtl, 


and as great in the opinion and expectation 
Micn; yet when he found ſuch an alactity in thre 
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Caſar, 


Enemy, to give and take blows, and a'defire to 
entertain ſcriouſly alt occaſions of giving Battel ; 
he was ſo far from proſecuting what he had pre- 
tended, as he rather chofe. the fortune of a ſafe 
retreat, and conſequently, to turn the advantage 
which the World in opinion had given to his At- 

ny, to his own reproach and diſadvantage. W here- 
as on the other fide, to be found for the moſt part 
mawilling to hazatd the trial of a Fictd, or indif- 
poſed to fight upon any occaſion, doth invitc an 
Enemy toattempt.that, which otherwiſe he would 
not ; and giveth them courage to beat him from 
all his purpoſcs , as knowing the reſolution, of 
their Adyerlary, ahd the gyeans they have, cither 
totake or kave at their Pkaſure, 


CHAP, XIV. 
Domitius draweth Scipio to a loſs, by an Ambuſh 


ment. Toung Pompey's attempt upot Ori-, 
cum, ; 


Feet theſe things, Domitius hoping 
A that Scipio might be drawn to fubr, 


be made as thowgh be were in great 


want and (carcity of Corn: and thereupon ri=. 
ſing from the place wherein be was incampet, 


w»#th the. nſnal' city of removing; according” to 
the cnftame rw . and baving marched 
three mules; ladged all. bis Army, with the 
Cavalry, in.acconvenivrt and ſecret place, 

. Seipio-.beinlg ready 142 follow. after , ſent 
his' Horſemen; -and a great part of bis Light- 
armed ſoldiers, to diſcover what way Domiti- 
us took,: -who marching forward, as. the firſt 
Troops canit within the Ambnſhment ( ſuſ=: 


ing ſomeivbat by the neighing of the Hor- 
| ey they fall IG again boſs that follows. 


ed. after, ſeefleg the: former Troops ſo ſudden- 
ly to retire, ſtood ſtill, | bt 
Oirr men finding themſelves diſcovered, and 
thinking it 'in. vain to attend the reſt, baving 
got tp Troops of Horſe within their reach, 
contexttd themſelver.mith them ,, amongſt 
hom w4s Mi'Opimius, the General of the 
Horſes The reft of thofe two. Troops they 'e1- 
ther prt.tv tbe: Sword; or. took; alive , and 
Brought them to Domitius: | 
. .Czfar, 25145 before ſhewed, Baving with- 


tha the 'Garriſons from long. all the $ eax- 


caafh, left iondlythree Cobvriy as Oricum, for 
the defence of the Town : and to them he com- 
mited (the cuſtody and ſafe keeping of the 
Gallies , which be. had . broaight ove of Ttaly 3 
whereof Acilius the Legate bad the charge, be- 


4 the 8h; "But in 
the 4 angle, hebind the Town, 
and. there falfened then. to. theſhore : and, in 

, dho--inolth;-of 'ithe Haven adi ſumk, a greet 


Jhip, at Jes ahothev By ber; jon which be 


& 7 4+ 
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the "Town © He, for the ; 


bitilt a Tower, to keep the entrance of the 
Port ; and filled the ſamt with Suldiers, 
to defend the Haven from any ſudden at» 
tempt, 

Vow notice whereof ,.Pompey's ſon, being Ad< 
miral of the Egyptian fleet, came to Oricum, 
and with many baulſers and books weighed 
&p the ſunk ſhip; and aſſaulted the other 
ſhip, fet by Atilius for the defence of the Ha« 
ven, with Ships whertin be had made Toms 
ers, which ſtood by conttterpoize, that be might 
fight with advantage of height, ſupplying con- 
tinnally freſh men ;, and attempting alſo from 
the Land fide, to take the Town by ſcali 
Ladders, as by Sea with his Navy, to t 
end be might diftra&t and diſmember the fore 
ces within, 

Th the end, with extreme labour and mul- 
tirade of Weapons, be overcame onr Party,and 
fook, the Ship, baving caſt out ſuch as had 
the Guard ; who fled all away with Skiffe 
and Boats, At the ſame time , being like« 
wiſe ſeized of a ſmall height, on the other 
fide of the Totpn , in the nature of a Penins 
ſula, be tortveyed over fore ſmall * Gal- 
ties, with Rollers and Levers, into the inner 
fart of the Hatbor, lying bebind the Town 1 
in ſo mutth, as ſetting on each ſide upon the 
Gallizs tied unto the ſhore, empty and anfur- 
niſhed , be carried four of them- away , and 
burned the teft. 

. This being done, be left D. L#lius, whom 
be had taken from the Egyptian Fleet , to 
keep the paſſage,that no Vitiualls, or other pros 
wiſts, might be brought into the Town, ei- 
ther from Bullis or Amantia : and he himſelf 
going to Liſſus , found thirty ſhips of bur 
then, which Antonius had left within that 
Haven, and ſet them all on fire, And as be 
vent about to take Liſſus, the ſoldiers which 
Czlar had put there for a Garriſon to the 
Town, together with the Roman Citizens , 
and the Townſmen thereof , did ſo well de- 
fend the ſavit, that after be bad continued 
there three dayes, and loft a few men in the 
1 2ege, be 4 the place, without eff eting any 
thing. 


OBSERVATION, 


N Ambuſhment is cafily at all times laid : but 

to do it fo that it may not be ſuſpetted, and 

:, .... in ſuch manner, that the Enemy may fall in- 
to the danger thereof, is that which isto be aimed 
at therein, And therefore, to give the better co» 
lour to ſuch deſignes, the trick hath been to pre- 
tend fear ( and ſo flight) or want of Corn, or 
ſomewhat elſe, to draw the Enemy to follow after 
with more boldneſs and reſolution. And — to 
arc 
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x Cytopod, 


have it well done, there muſt be twodeceits to afſiſt 
each other; as in this of Domitins: to make ſhew 
of removing , through ſcarcity and want; and then 
to lye in wayt for an advantage : According to 
that of the Speriard, Aun Treydoy, dos Alevoſos, For 
the prevention of ſuch ſnares of deceit, the rule is 
generally given by Onoſezder , That the departure 
or om of an Enemy, is always to be ſuſ- 


And for the more ſecurity therein, experienced 
Commanders have becn careful before they ſtirred 
their Army , to make exadt diſcovery , cven to 


the place where they iritended to lodge, For as : 
, in Phyſick, itis the 


reſt part of the cure to 


know the diſcaſe : ib in matter of War, the dans» 


ger is almoſt over, when it is perceived whence it ' 


may grow. AS 

The manner obſerved in diſcoveries ; hath uſual- 
ly been ro ſend the Parties out in three Companies 
or Troops; The firſt, conſiſting of a ſmall number, 
to beat the wayat eaſe, and to range about from 
place to place, asſhall be found convenient : the 
ſecond Company , being ſomewhat , to 
ſecond and relieve the firſt, if there be occaſion: 
and the third, able to ingage a good number of the 


And 7 

And after this manner Cyrus diſpoſed of his fore 
TUnners ; as appearcth in Xi + Butthis being 
ſubje& to the conſideration of time and place, and 


other circumſtances, may vary as cen expe- 
dicnt tothe wiſdome of the General, 
CH AP. XV. 


Cxſar marcheth towards Pompey; offereth bim bauile, 
and cuneth bim off from Dycrcachium. 


Frer Czar widerftood that Pompey 
was at Aſparagus , be marched thi- 
therward with his Army : and taking 

by the way the Torn of the Parthinians , 
wherein Pompey had put a Garriſon , the 
third day be came t» Pompey in Macedonia , 
and loaged bimſelf faſt by him. The next 
day he drew out bis forces , and putting them 
in order , preſented him battle. But when he 
found that he would not accept thereof he drew 
back, bis Army into the Camp , and bethought 
himſelf of ſome other courſe. For the next 
day, taking a difficult and narrow a , be ſet 
forward with all bis forces towards Dyrra- 
chium : hoping either to draw Pompey tofight 
or to force the Town , or at leaſt to cut him off 
from all Convoys and munition , which was 
there ſtored up for the whole provifion of the 
War, as afterwards it came to þ- 5, For 
Pompey being ignorant at firſt of' bis purpoſe, 
inaſmuch as be took,a contrary way, thought 
he bad been driven thence through 
want of Corn. But being afterwards adver- 
tiſed bythe diſcoverers what comrſe be took,, be 
roſe tbe next day, mm hope to meet him a nearer 
way. Which Czar ſuſpefiing, exhorted the 
Souldiers to endure a little labor with patience, 
And reſting a ſmall part of the night, in the 


ſearcity and. 
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morning he came before Dyrrachium , even as 
the firſt Troop of Pompeys Army was diſcove- 
red afar off, and there incamped bimfelf. 
Pompey being cat off from Dyrrachiutn , 
when be could not accompliſh his purpoſer, fell 
to a ſecond reſolution , and fottified bis Camp 
in an eminent place called Petra, from whence 


279 


Quemque 


there was an indifferent paſſage to the Ships, lem Than 


and ſheltered likewiſe the Haven from certain 
winds, Thither be commanded of the 
ſhips to be brought , together with Corn and 
proviſion of vitiual-from Aſia, and ſuch other 
Countries as were in his obedience. | 

Czſar, dbubting that the War would prove 
long and tedious, and deſpairing of any ſuc= 
cor of Viduals from the Coaſt of Italy , for 
that all the ſhore was(with great diligence ) 
kept by Pompeys party, and that the ſhiping 

ich in Winter he bad made in Sicilia, Gab 
lia, and Italia , were ſtayd and came not to 
bim, he diſpatched L. Canulcius a Legate ins 
to Epirus, to make a proviſion of Corn. - 

And foraſmuch as thoſe Regions were far 
off , be appointed Storebouſes and Magazines 
in certain places, and impoſed carriage of 
Corn npon the Conntrey mg about them. 
In like manner , he Sr what grain 
ſoever ſhould be found at Liſſus, Partheria, 
or any other place , to be brought unto him , 
which was very little, foraſmuch as the Coun- 
trey thereabouts ivas rongh and mountainous, 
and afforded no Corn , but that which was 
brought in from other places ; as alſo, that 
Pompey had taken order in that bebalf, and 
a little before bad ranſacked the Parthinians, 
and cauſed bis borſemen to carry away all the 
Grain, which was found amongſt them. 


OBSERVATION. 


firſt thing that Cer did, after their ap- 
proach near one untoanother , was to 

battcl; as the beſt Arbitrator of the Cauſe in 
queſtion, and moſt fitting the uſance of the anci- 
ent Romans. But foraſmuch as the endeavors of 
ſuchas are in a&tion , arcalways ordered by him 
that is the Suffercr ; and that Pompey refuſed to ac+ 
cept thereof , knowirig himſelf to be much ſtron-. 
in forces, better BLNY Fg a 

ar greatcr party in the Countrey , 
wholly at bs command ge advantages were 
like to end - the buſmeſs, without hazard of a 
battle ) Caſey bethought himſelf of ſome other 
projedt , which might take away the ſcorn of that 
refuſal , by undertaking ſuch things as much im- 
ported the ſtate of his Ad . For in ſuchca- 
ſes, when anEnemy willnot fight, ſomewhat muſt 
be done to caſt diſhonor, or greater in convenicn- 
ccs upon him4z* or at leaft , to make overtures of 
new opportunities. And therefore he took a 
courſe, cither to draw Pompey to fight, or to force 
the Town wherein all his provifons of War _ 


lancius in- 


cola Pecrany 
Lucan, 
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ſtored up, or other to cut him off from the ſame. 
The leaſt of which was a ſufficient acquittance of 
any diſgrace, which the neglect of this offer might 


ſeem to infer ; having thereby occaſion to uſe that 


of the Poct, Fam ſumus ergo pares,now we arc even. 
CHAP. XVI. 
Czar goeth about to beſiege Pompey, 


Kſar being informed of theſe things, 
| 'S$ entred into a deliberation, .which be 


firſt took from the very nature of the 
place wherein they were : for whereas Pom- 
peys Camp. was incloſed about with many 
bigh andfteep Hills , be firſt took thoſe Hills, 
and built Forts upon them , and then , as the 
condition of each place would bear, he-made 
works of fortification from one Fort to another, 
and determined, to incloſe Pompey , about 
with a Ditch and a Rampier. And eſpecial- 
ly upon theſe conſiderations \, for that he was 
greatly ftraightened through want of Corn, 


and that Pompey being ſtroug in horſe , he 


might with leſs danger ſupply his Army from 
all parts with proviſion: as alſo to the end 


; be might keep Pompey from forraging , and 


o make bis Cavalry nyſerviceable in thatkind, 

and farther , that be might abate and wea- 
ken the exceeding great reputation , which 
Pompey had attained unto. amongſt forreign 
Nations , when it ſhould be noiſed throughout 
the World , that he mas beſieged by Czar , 
and durſt not fight. | 

Pompey world by no means be drawn to 
leave the commodity of the ſea , and the Town 
of Dyrrachium . having there layd up all bis 
proviſion of War, Arms, Weapons, Engines 
of what ſort ſoever ,, beſides Corn , which was 
brought from thence ts bis Army by ſhipping. 
Neither could be binder Czfars fortifications, 
#nleſs he would accept of battle , which for 
that time be was reſolved not to do. Only 
it remained , as the laſt thing he could think 
of , to poſſeſs himſelf of as many Hills as he 
might, and to keep as much of the Country 
as be could with good and ſtrong guard , and by 
that means, to diſtrat, as much as poſſibly be 
might, Czſars forces : as accordingly it fell 
out. For having made twenty four Caſtles 
and Forts, be took in twenty five miles of 
the Countrey in circuit , and did forrage with- 
in that ſpace , and there cauſed many things 
to be ſet and planted by band , which in ihe 
interim ſerved as food for _ 

And as our men perceived their fortifica= 
tious to be carried and continued from one Ca- 
file to another , without intermiſſion \, they be- 
gan to fear , leaſt they had left ſome places 


to ſally out , and ſo wonld come upon them 


behind , before they were aware. 


And the reaſon they made their works thus. 


perfeti, throughout the whole: inward circuit , 
was , that our Men might not enter in upon 
them, mor circumvent them behind, But 


they ( abounding in number of men) exceed- 
.: ing in their yorks , having alſo on the inſide 4 


leſs compaſs to fortifie, 

And as Czar went aboxt to take any place, 
albeit Pompey was reſolved not to fight , or 
interrupt him with all bis forces : neverthe- 
leſs be ſent out his Archers and Slingers , 
of which he had great number: by wbom ma- 
nyof our Men were wonnded , and ſtood in 
great fear of the arrows : and almoſt all the 


. Souldiers made them coats , either of quilt or 


Riffening,or of leather,to keep them from danger, 

To conclude, either Party uſed all force 
and means to take places, and make fortifi- 
cations : Czar to ſhoot up aud ſtreighten Pom- 
pey what he could , and Pompey to inlarge 
himſelf, and poſſeſs as many bills as conve- 
niently be might > which gave occaſion of many 
thirmiſhes and encounters. 


OBSERVATION. 


E may here take notice of the ſtrangeſt en- 

terpriſe, that ever was undertaken by a 

judicious Souldier, For where elſe may 

it be read or underſtood , that a weaker Party 
went about to beſicge a ſtrong adverſary, and to 
incloſe a whole Country by Caſtles and Towers, 
aud perpetual fortifications from hill to hill ; tothe 
end he might ſhut him up, as he lay incampel in the 
ficld > But herein appear the inhnite and reſtleſs 
endeavors of a Koman ſpirit, an4 the works thcy 
wrought toatchieve their own ends: and yet not 
beſides the limits of reaſon. For if that of Seneca 


. haveany affinity with truth, That a man is but a 


common , or rather contemptible thing , unleſs he 
raiſe himſelf above ordinary courſes: it is more 
ſpecially verified in a Souldier ; whoſe honor de- 
pending upon the ſuperlative degree ,- muſt feck 
out projects beyond all equality; and the rather, 
upon ſuch inducements as arc here alledged ; which 
ſhew goo1 reaſon he had to be ſo mad, 


CHAP, XVI. 


A paſſage that happened between both Parties, about the 
taking of a Place. 

Mongft theſe fights and encoumers, it 
——_ as Czfars ninth Legion had 
taken a certain Place , and there be- 

gan to fortify , Pompey had poſſejt bimſelf of 
the Hill next adjoining thereunto, and began 
to binder our Men from their work; And 
having from one ſide an eaſy acceſs unto it , 
firſt with Archers and Slingers , and after- 
wards with great Troops of light-armed men, 

and 
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and engines of Battery, be began to diſturb 
them in their buſineſs. Neither were our men 
able, at one and the ſame time to defend then» 
ſelves, and goon with their fortifications, | 

Czſar ſeeing bis ſoldiers wounded and 
burt from all parts, commanded them to fall 
off, and leave the Place, But, for as much 
as they were to make their retreat down tbe 
Hill, they did the more urge and preſs upon 
them ;, and wonld not ſuffer them to fall back, 
for that they ſeemed to forſake the Place for 
fear, It is reported, that Pompey ſhould 
then, in a vain-glory, ſay to thoſe that were 
about bim, That he would be content to be ta+ 
hen for a General of no worth, if Czfar's 
men could make any retreat from thence 
( where they. were ſo raſhly ingaged ) with+ 
out great loſs. 

Czſat fearing the retreat of bis Soldiers, 
cauſed Hurdles to be brought, and ſet againſt 
the Enemy, in tbe brim of the Hill, and be- 
bind them ſunk, a Trench of an indifferent 
latitude, and incumbered the place as mnch as 


poſſibly he could, He lodged alſo ſlingers in 


convenient places, to defend bis men in their 


retreat, 

Theſe things being perfelied, he canſed the 
L egions to be drawn back, But Pompey's 
party began with greater boldneſs and inſo- 
lency to preſs our People : and putting by the 
Hurdles, which were ſet there as a barrica- 
do, they paſſed over the Ditch, Which when 
Czar perceived, fearing leaſt they ſhould ra- 
ther ſeem to be beaten off, then be brought 
back, whereby a greater ſcandal might con- 
ſequently enſue, having almoſt from the mid- 
muy incouraged his men by Antonius , who 
commanded that Legion, be willed, that the 
ſign of charging the Enemy ſhould be given 
by a Trumpet , and gave order to aſſault 
them. 


The Soldiers of the ninth" Legion, putting 


themſelves ſwddenly into order, threw their þ 


Piles: and running furiouſly from the lower 
Ground, up the ſteep of the Hill, drave the E- 
nemy beadlong from them ,, who found the 
Hurdles, the long Poles, and the Ditches, to 
be a great hindrance unto them in their re- 
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OBSERVATION. 
His Chapter ſheweth ; that advantage of 


place, and ſome ſuch induſtrious courlics as , 


may be fitted to the occaſion, are of great 
conſequence in Extremities of War : but above all, 
there is nothing more availcablc to clear a dan- 


gr, then valour, Valour is the Hercules that / 


overcometh ſo many Monſters: and verificth that 
ſaying, which.cannot be too often repeated, Yir- 
tute faciendum eſt , quicquid in rebus bellicis eſt ge-- 
rendum, What a man does in matter of War, 
muſt be done with Valour. Bat of this 1 have 
alrcady treated, 


CHAP; XVIN. 


The ſcarcity which either party endured in this 
Siege, 


He carriage of that War was in @ 

F ſtrange and nnuſnal manner, as well 

in reſped of the great number of 

Forts and Caſtles, containing ſuch a circuit of 
Ground within one continued Fortification, as 
ao in regard of the whole Siege; and of 
other conſequents depending thereupon. For 
whoſoever od ov rap ks; doth 
either take occaſion from the weakneſs of the 
Enemy, daiinted or firicken with fear, or 0 
vercome in Battel, or otherwiſe being moved 
therexnto by ſome injury offered, whereas now 
it happened, that they were far the ſtronger, 
both in Horſe' and Foot. And generally, the 
cauſe © of almoſt all Sieges is,” to keep an 
Enemy from provifion of Corn: but Czfax, 
being then far inferior in lumber of Soldis 
ers, did nevertheleſs befiege an Army of ins 
tire and untouched Forces, eſpecially at 4 time 
when they abounded with all neceſſary provi 
ſions , for every day came great ſtore of Ship 
ping from all =_ , bringing plenty of all 
things needfull : neither ' could there ' any 
wind blow , which was not good from ſome 
art or other. ds 
On the other fide, Czfar Daving ſpent” oll 
the Corn be could get, far or near, was in grew 
want and ſcarcity : and yet norwirhftandi x 
the ſoldiers did bear it with fingular pati- 


encez for they remembred bow they bad ſufe 


treat. It contented our men . to leave the fered the like the year before in-Spain, \a) 


place without loſs : ſo that having ſlain man 
of them, they came away very quietly, with 4 
boſs of five of their. fellows. - And baving ſtay- 
ed about that place a' while," they took, other 


. Hills , and perfetied the [Firifications upon 


them. 


yet with patience and labour bad ended\ g 
great and dangerous War, | They remembred 
likewiſe the exceeding great want they indus 


red at Aleſia, and much . greater at Avari- 


'cutn : and. yer, for all that, they\ went away 
Conquerors of many great\ Nations. They 


refuſed neither Barlie nor | Peaſe ; when if 
was given them in ſtead of Wheat, And 
Oo. - of 


- 


25t 


Czidr; 


2382 


 devicer of War are'were invented. and. p 


Obſervations upon 


of Cattel ( whereof they were furniſhed With 
great ſtore out of Epirus ) they made great 
Th Iſs # kind of root, found out by 
'T here was «lo & v , 
them that were with Valerius, called Chara, 
which eaten with' Milk did much relieve their 
want ; and made withall a kind of Bread, 
Whereof they had plenty. And, when Pom- 


pey's Party happened in their Colloquies, to' 


caf in their teeth their ſcarcity and miſery , 
they would commonly throw this kind of Bread 
at them, and ſcatter it in divers places, todif- 
courage them in their hopes. And now Corn 


began to be ripe, and hope it ſelf did relieve” 


their want, for. that they truſted to have plen- 
ty within a ſhort time. And oftentimes the 
Soldiers, in their Watches and Conferences, 
were heard to let fall ſpeeches, That the 
Would rather eat the Bark.of Trees, then ſuj- 
fer Pompey to e{cape ont of their hands, 
Beſides , they underſfiood by ſuch as ran a- 

way from the Enemy, that their Horſe of ſer- 
vice con'd ſcarce. be kept alive, and that the 
reſt of their Cattel were all dead, and that the 
ſoldiers. themſelves were in no good health, as 
well throngh the narrowneſrof the place where- 
in they were pent, 4s alſo by means of the ill 
favour and multitudes of dead Bodies, together 
with. continual labour, being unaccuſtomed to 
Travel and. P dins, but eſpecially through the 
extreme went of Water ; forall the Rivers 
and Brooks of that Quarter, Czlar had ei- 
ther turned another way, or dammed. up with 
great Works. And, as the places were Monn- 
tdivons, with ſome intermiſſion and diſtinition 
of Valleys, in the form and faſhion of a Cave 
or . Den; ſo be ſtopped the ſame with great 
Piles beaten into the Ground, and interlaced 
with Faggots and Hurdles, and then ſtrength» 
ved with earth, to keep back, the Water : in- 
ſemuch as they were conftrained to ſeth low 
rounds, and Mariſp places, and there to ſink, 
Fl. Which labour they were glad to wn- 
dertake; oye their daily Works, albeit theſe 
Wells flood far diſtant from their Garriſons , 
aud were quickly aried np with beat. 

- \But Cxiar's 5 Was 38 exceeding good 
health, and had plenty of water, tegether with 
withind of 'proviſion, excepting Wheat ; which 
vhe __ of the yhar daily 

yeve them byye of fare, Harveſt 
w hand. ' 

In this new conrſe of 


g ſo near 
i” 
ce efther Party. The , "mt by 
eo rhut or Coharts. in night-time 


eps watch at the Works, ' cam. ſtealing ont, 


hy 


— and . 


CASARS 


and diſcharged all their Arrows upon them, 
and then preſently retreated, Wheremith our 
men being warned found ont this remedy ; that 
they mage their Fires in one place, and kept 
their Watch in another. 


The firſ® OBSERVATION. 


r as much asall mattcr of attempt doth much 
import the fortune of a War, we may not 0- 
mit to take notice of the reaſons here expreſ- 

ſed by Caſar, which arc the true motives of under- 
taking a Sicge, The firſt is drawn cither from the 
weakneſs of an Enemy, or as he is daunted with 
fear, or overcome in Battel. For having therc= 
upon no nce in his own power, he reſteth 
hunſelf in the ſtrength of the place which he hold- 
cth and poſſcſſeth : which giveth his adverfarics 
occaſion to lay Siege unto his hold ; and cither to 
force them, or ſhut them up like Women, 

The ſecond is, when one State hath offered 
injury to another ( _ alwayes importeth 
loſs ) nd that which ſtood with the courſe of 
rc rmerly held between them. For re- 
venge whereof, the other fide laycth Sicge to 
ſome of their Towns, to repair themlclves by ta- 
king in the ſame, 

And thirdly, the final cauſe of all Sicges is, to 
keep an Enemy from vitual, and other manner of 
Proviſions ; and ſo to take them by the belly,when 
they cannot take them by the cars: which is a 
part ſo violent, in requiring that which is due to 
Nature, as it hath made the Father and the Son 
fall ont for aMouſc; as it happencd at Athens, bc- 
ficged by Demetrius, 


- The ſecond OBSERVATION. 


ſecond thing worthy our conſideration 

is, the patience and deportment of Caſar's 
ſoldiers, in their ſo great wants and neceſ- 
ſities. As firſt, in pros ne themſelves with this 
Root, called Chara, deſcribed by Dioſcorides, to be 
a little Sccd, taſting ſomewhat like Aniſc-ſced , 
good to help digeſtion, and having ſuch a Root asa 
Carct, which being boiled, is very good meat ; and 
is the ſame which our Phyfitians call Caraway-ſced: 
wherewith they ſcrved their turn with ſach con- 
tentment, as they ſeemed to have been trained 
upin the School of Frugality ; a vertue worthy of 


all regard, and the onely meanes to make cafic the on 


Juſtin, 


diffcultics of War, bcing as neceſſary for a Sol- 
dicr, as the uſe of Armes; and is that which was 
aimed at in the anſwer of Cyrus, to ſhew the ſer- 
vices in a Soldiers diet. For being demanded, 
what he would have made ready for ſupper ; 
Brcad, faith he, for we will Sup at the Foun» 
taun, 

Neither hath it been thought fit, to give way 
'to the natural looſeneſs of 'the Romachs appetite, 
vpon any occaſion ; but to naſe the like mode- 
ration in the time of plenty, For Zexv took the 
anſwer of them, that would excuſe their liberal 
expenſes by their, ability -of means, for no better 
_ , then 'they themſelves would have ta- 

en the excuſe of their Cooks, for putting too 
much falt on their meat, becauſe they had ſalt 


cnough, Py 


LE FEREEELEESEFESLETES h 


Plutarch. 


Lib, 3.c.19, 


Labor mili- 
tiz afſidua 
frugalicatis 
conſuctudi- 
ne facilior 


Cyrus con- 
rented with 
bread and 
water. 


Xenophon- 


Lis. III. 


Ceſar puniſhed his Baker, for giving him better 
Br = his ſoldiers =_ And LR ——_ 
a couple omans at the Sicge arihage , for 
Feaſting a Friend in their Tent, during an Aſault. 
Which auſterity of life raiſed the Komuns- tu that 
hcight of honour, and made them Maſters of the 
World, from the Eaſt tothe Weſtern Occan. 

S-condly, as a conſequent of this contentment, 
we may note their reſolution to hold on in their 
courſe of Sicge ; purpoling rather to cat the bark 
of Trecs, then to ſuffer Pompey to eſcape their 
hands, It is an excell-at point in a General, to 
REP himſelf from irrcſolution ; being a weak- 

of ill conſequence, and nvt unlike the diſcaſe 
of the Staggers, variable, uncertain, and without 
bettom or bound : whereas conſtancy to-purpoſes, 


 Produccth noble and worthy cnds, 


Aa inſtance whereof is Fabius Maximus , who 
notwithftanding the reproach and ſcandal _ 
on him, continued firm in his determination,to 
ving of his Countrey, And if i be ſo well be, 
oming a Leader, it is of much more regard in 
the Soldier : eſpecially confidering that of Xene- 
phons Non facile in oficio poteſt miles contineri ab 
eo, qui neceſſari« non ſubminiſtra3 ; He cannot cafily 
k-cp his ſoldiers in obe4ience, which. does not pro- 
vide them necefſfarics For, as the ſame Author 
obſcrveth in another place, Nullus eſt adeo forti 
aut validus , qui poſſit adverſus famem aut frigus 
milizere ; There js no man ſo ſtout' and 
Va , that can fight againſt cold and hun» 


gcr. 
. The tind OBSERVATION. 


Mongſt all the parts of the Roman Diſcipline, 
their Watch deſerveth a particular deſcrip- 

tion; ſupplying in the Army, the office ofthe 
natural cye in the Body, which is, to give notice 
of any approaching danger, for the preventing of 
the ſame. FPolybius hath left it to poſterity in 
this manner; Of cach ſort of the Legionary foot, 
as namely the Haſtati, Principes, and Triarij, and 
likewiſe of the Horſe, there was choſen one out 
of the tenth and laſt Maniple, that was made free 
from Watch and Ward. This party, as the Sun 
ty decline, came daily to the Teat of the 
Tribune, and there had given him a little Tablet, 
wgeets the ng tomy o_ Ls which Ta- 
ler they called Tefers: _—_— to 
his D— , delivered it tothe Centurion of the 
next Maniple , and that Centurion to the next, 
and ſo in order, uatill it came to the firſt and 
chicfeſt Company » which was lodged next un- 
to the Tribuncs; and by the Centurion thereof 
was returned to the Tribune before Sun-ſet- 


£ 

wn 7 if all the Tablets were brought in, then 
did the Tribune know the word was given to all, 
if any. wanted, they made inquiry, and by the notcs 
of infcription which was 1 


niſhed the defavit as they ſaw cauſe.; And this | 


( for Polybim doth not affirm. ſo much) was, 

the Centurion , given to ſuch; of his Maniple 

were to Watch that night, ' *- -- 

; how CWedkes naps thus ondrond) ; 
iple, or C » Was aLWAycs appo 

watch at the General's Pavilion, The Trealurer 
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had three Watches, and every Legat two, A 
Watch confſted of four baayyo - 3: to the 
general diviſion of their night Into fout parts: 
each of thoſe four having his turn appvinted him 
by lot, for the firit, ſecond, third, or fourth Watch 


and the reſt fitting by: The 'Y elites Watch 
without the Camp, and the Hecuries of Horſe at 
the Gates. Beſides, every Maniple had ptivaze 


Watch within it ſelf. (Fo 1 EY 


than were glvcn 
firſt, called Tefevule , appropriated fo very th 
ticular Watch; one for himſclf, and three other 
for his fellows. p I 
The trult of going the Round was committed 
the Horſemen : for it belonged to the firſt Com- 
mander of Horſe in cach Leglon,' to give order to 
his Licuteuant , to appoint -before dinner four 
young men of his Troop, 'to- go the the 
next night ; and in the Evening, to acquaint . 
next Comniander to appoint Rounders for 
night following, Theſe Horſemen befng thus | 
pointed; did calt Lots for the firſt, ſecond, 
and fourth Watch, and then repaired tathe Fri 
bune ; of whom they had order, what, and how 
many Watches to viſit, having reccived the Watch» 
word before from their CommanJer: and then 
all four went to attend at the Tent of the Pris 
mipile, or Chiefeſt Centurion of a Legion , who 
had the charge of diſtirguiſhing the four Watches 
of the night by a Trumpet, , _ - 
When time ſerved for him that was fo g6 the 
Round the firſt Watch, he went out 
with ſome of his —_— 
an fg hennny er bay pe 
oun at ing, and in Ore 
der, he then took that Tablet om him which he 
had reccived of the Tribune, and departed. Bur; 
if he found him ing, or' out of his place, be 
took Witneſs it - and departed.) The ame 
did the reſt of the Roanders , as their Watchag 
fell out in courſe. And, as the day bogan to break, 
all the Rounders brought in' the Tablets tothe 
Tribunes, And if all were brought in , there 
were nomore todo: but if any wanted, it was 
found out by the Charaer, what Watch had fails 
ed; which being known, the Woe pope called, 
and commanded to bring thoſe that were faulty, - 
If the offence were in the Watchman; the Roun+ 
der was to it by Witndſcs: if not, it fel 
upon himſelf; and a Councel of War being 
ſcntly called, the Tribune gave ſudgm-nt to 
him with a Club. And in this manner did 
Komans keep Watch in the Camp. 


£ 


Parties, 


CHAP, xx. | 
' A K{14vion of divers incounters that baypened ben 


nwces i 


Alize ſunt 


ati pat= 


ees, atgue 


7 
Ty * 
” « 


» whom war Valerius\Flaous, #be ſon of 


- . 


s party was - eaſily beaten off, being nei- 
Fey” WT £0 indure. i frnck ver Bebe of eur 
og For the Joſe being pou off off,, the reſt gave 

and. left the place: but as our men 

4} theme, SylRa called them bath, and 
nat fuer them to flllow far after, 
men think, that ;if he wanld 
awe : aepon them, the _ bad 
ended that Bur in non, tbe is not 
mo 'be blamed; for Hubs vn charge and 
peculiar to 8 Jientenan yon aquather 

—_ hy but. by ma - - = 
and preſcription 

af the Jr. diſj iſpoſing every. thing as be hl 


_"Sylla. (i Cali's abfome) honing foe of 
mon 


Wea, IPL. content #berewit 
ge them in fi br( which might 
ortune) leaft be 
#0 aſſwnne into biaeſ If the place 
ity of '.s | General... There mere 
; Clgprpre np eſf 
Feult and. bagerflonr. For 


» wy | 
Tad ma 


ofond ar they wire #0: make their: —_ og 


Fw ibid EE bo 7 % 
{ng £69) 


F _—__ (lr 9. 0068 #he-bix 


- ary 7 | 
Fell to x * reſolution Fe 
bo poſe 
> —_— ot; of fret. | be. made 
# flaw, foniified »the- place”, nas key bis 
Force 1% 113 
..At the fame -time they fought from two 
as A wp gp imullecy iparate aud dir 
ay our Troops,; aſſanhted divers Forts 
or 00 L; "might it be fuccornreld 
from the' Garti ons... Tn one place, Vol- 
Fatius Tu tbree | Cds ſuſtained 
abr 7 "J | Legion, end wade then 
= 5—ge anether 5 y'? -#be ke 
ew m 
be Elon, Tut ppl dud; Stbed theiy fe 


in ſafety. So that in one day 4 wy were , ix 
Several fights z,three at Dy chium , and 


three at the Fortifications : of all which an ac- 


oarnt being tobyn, .thero,mere found fan of 


Zee jp 


> Prog -—kerwr 


: Pompey's Party to the uninber of Tavo ithou- 


ſand, with many Centurions, and other 7 = 
e 


cial men-oallsd' qut- 49 ithot ir, © of 
Gus, why; being Prater bal thbained 


Province of "Alia:  befiler' + thove © wpere ſix > 


Enfugner vv. Our Party"ſt nor abooe 


Obſervations upou C &'SARS 


of Mewnt, piforſher from EY 


; fav .Praemium and Pina, Reward ah and 


Twenty men in ol! thoſe fights, bawbeit, 
Ta the fart there was not one man but war 
art, 

Four Centurions of one. Cobort loſt their 
eyes, and for argument of +heir endeavour 
and. great danger, they unmet > report to Care 
far, Thirty tbouſand Arrowes ſhut into 
the Fert. There was alſo a Target of one 
Sceva, a Centurion, which was ſhewed undo 
'bim, being pierced through"i in Two hundred 
and thirty places ; whom Czſar ( as baving 


well deſerved of bim. and #be Common-wealth) 


rewarded with Six bandered —_ _ 
and advanced bin from the C he 
eighth rank to be the chiefeſt mn þ or 
Primipile of the Legion: far it appeared, that 
by bis means (ſpecially tbe Fort was ſaved. 
For the Cohort, be Jenbled their pay, as well 
in Money, as in Corn and Apparel, and re- 
zarded them nobly with Ortaments of Mili 


yr banour, 
wrought all that \night, #0 
pre is Trenches , the daye. rr ? flowing he 
built Tawers 15,foat high » which being finiſh» 


thereof, <6, ibe added Mantelets 40 that: part .of the 


Camp. And after five dayes, baving got 8 
on dark night ( Joutting all the Ports of bis 
Camp, and ramming them mp) m the begin- 
of the third watch be drew, out bis 
es lever, nf hetnh, tobjs Xl fe 


' OBSERVATION, 


He-breach of the Hiſtory in this Place, 'is like 
Ti: ina fair Table, or as *gap in a-daunce 
hs , 2nd doth muck blemiſh the 
ects, is Diſcourſe. 'But,/ for-as much as/it 
is @ loſs which cannot be-repaired, we muſt reſt 
—_ with -the uſe of that which remain» 
et 
# Qut of which' we may obſerve the notice- 
tak of wellteſtrving ; -according-to the inſtitu» 
tion of their itipline , fupported: eſpecially by 
ition whereof” ( according. mers i 
\recognition w "Accor to the judgment 
of the graveſt Law-givers) is the means-to raiſe a 
of Srnotothe height 6f- 
perioulum, unde emolumontum © bonos fpe- 
ratur, C—_ Rl thet then venture and take pairs, when 
wy know they That! get thamfelves honour and 
by'it,”T Romans ,- ſaith + Poljbinze, 
crowned the :valour pfitheir ſoldiers-with cternal 
chem em he pete 8 © of ee Ac, 6 ite 
t evenone 


of 
[lick robs Which Cefer Gecialio 
this which/he UYid 'toC 
<Seaus(- by all the; Writers of-t 
Wars) Plutarch relateth , hat' at his being in 
he could net contain from 'imbracing a 


Dong, 11/4 'valiantly in defence 
; wheress the nw 


Soldier 
af divers : 


jon. £9 enim impendi , 


ww we” mY U FE DB BE Yl = 


centin aris, 


Teo vita C#&- 
ſaris. 


1n tepub 
mulro prez» 
ſtat bene= 
ficii quam 
mal-feu 
immemo- 
rem eſſe, bo- 
nus, ſegnior 
fic ubi neg- 


If lus 
(Sprodior, 
$al. Jugur, 
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'L1s. II. 


man, falling down at his fect , asked nothing but 
pardon for leaving his Target behind him; he re- 
wardet him with great gifts, and much honor; 
Howbeit the difference which Saluft hath made in 
this kind is t00 generally obſcrved:that it moreim- 
porteth a Commygnweal to punithan ill member, 
then to reward a good att:for a vertuous dehire is by 
negleR alittle abated, but an itl man beccmes un- 
ſufterable, Andthence itis , that merit is never 
valued but upaa neceffity, It is fit that be that 
will have the honor of wearing a Lyons skin,hauld 
fixſt kill the beaſt, as Hercules did , bat to kill a 
Lyon, and not to have the skiu , is not fo available 
25 a meaner occupation, Anthony Guevara giveth 
another rule, obſerved in that Government, which 
is the truc Idea of DR : —_— Dios 
jamas fue , nies, ni ſera , m:rito ſin premio, ni colps 
for pena; Tn the houſe of God there never was, nox 
is, nor ſhall be; deſert unrewarded,, or fault un- 
puniſhed, 


CHAP. XX; 
Czſar moverh Scipio 10 mediate 4 Peace; 


A Ftolia, Acarnania,etd Amphilochis 
being taken by.Cathus Longinus,ond 
F- Calvilius Sabinus ,: as is before de- 
red , Czfar thought it expedient to attempt 
and try Achaia, and to proceed fartber in ;hat 
courſe : whereupon be ſeut thither L, Cale» 
nus axd Q. Sabinus, ard to them be added 
Caſfius with his Caborts, Their coming being 
bruited abroad Ratilius Lupus, ts whom 
Pompey bad left the charge.of Achaia,. de» 
termined to fortifie the Iſthinis ,, #0 keep one 
Fuſias. Calenus ix the mean time , with 
tbe favor and aſſent of the States , took in Deb 
phos, Thebes, and Orchomenss , ' beſides 
ſame other places which be tak'by force, The 
reſt of the Cities be laboured to « 
ſars party,by Embaſſages ſent about nuto thew, 
and therein was Fulius occupyed for the preſents 
Czfar every day following brought aut his Ar- 
ay ito an equal and indifferent place , to ſee 
if Pompey would zccept of Battel y inſomuch, 
as be led them under Porpeys Camp , the 
vanward being . within ſhot of the K amepier, 
Pompey , too! the fame and apixou he had 
attained , drew out. his forces, and ſo imbat» 
telled them before his Camp , that #heer neve- 
ward did touch the Rampier , and the whole 
Army was fo diſpoſed , that every man was 
ardey the proteciion of ſuch weapons as might 
be ſhot from thence. i\ | 
While theſe things were doinig in Achaia 


-aud at Dyrrachium, i mas certainly kuown 


Clodius 
chem 


Go iy be mer par 

uot omitting bis former e, Jens. 

tent bin A familiar Aelabe 
aud one whom $cipio bad rly ſo commen- 
ded 14 Cwſat , that be bad vokgubims in the 


an to Cx+- 


l WET IL” Area a5 F. 
m Part was his eye, 
- Peaxe / as being Getio 
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number of his neareſt favoritzs, To bim bs 
gave Letters and Meſſages , to be delivered 46 
Scipio ; whereof this war the effett; That bs 
bad uſed all means for peace, and yet had 
prevailed uothing at all : which he taok to be 
the fault of ſuch as bad the charge of the bu- 
ſineſs , being fearful to Treat with Pompey; 
thereof in an #1ſcaſonable time. But Scipig 
bad that credit aud "a » that be' might nat 
only deliver freely what bet futeng,but 
might alſo (in ſome fart) conftrain him, end 
reform bis error. 'For being Commander in 
chief over an Army, beſides bis credit , be bad 
frengtd to compel bim; Which if be did,eve» * © 
ry Man world attribuze the quiet of Italy, the © 
Prace of the Provinces, and the ſafety and 
preſervation sf the Empire 4o bim only All 
Ho ahings, id Clodius make known to Sci» 
Pie: 21d forthe firſt days war mell heard 1 
= afterwards could not be admitted to ſpeech, 
*avonius reprebending Scipip , for . going fo 
far with him, as ad; Keane - 
ou the ending of, the War ; mbere hy he wes 
Forced to return 40 Calar , winkout ffetiing 
any thing, Ny war rye 
_ Cas thatbe might with greater facilhty ; 
keep in Pl 5\Capairy jig erb Err " 
and hinder them from forrage , fortifyed and 
Jout uy two paſſages (which as we Bave before 
declared, were very narrow) with great works 
aud there built Caſtles. Pompey widerſtand- 
ing that his horſemen did no geod abroad ;with- 


want of farrages inſo- 
{overs ie 


Reeds © 


Jpent the Cort w 
works , and were 


int therr horles. 

wat only therr Bar 

in ll ef 5 _ 
ut the fruit glf5 waſted 1 

th "trees \* their «Ph being fo lean. as id 

were not able to ftand on their 7 , Pom 


thought it expadignt 4o thinkef ſome courſe of 
breaking outs : 
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 Fmalam, * 
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furnam. 


Liv. lib, 8. 


Nihileſt 
quod non 


Expugnet 
per inax - 
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teata & di- 
Jigens cura. 


Senec, lib. 
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| and Pomitius Nero , all of them attem 


- 
by ” 
1 
Ezlar 
4 * 
+ , 
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aſſume unto himſelf a commanding authority ; and 
thereupon breed ſuch @ jelouſic, as would keep 
Pompey and him aſunder, | : 
Neverthelc , it is every way worth a Mans la- 
bor, to make overtures of peace howſocvcr : eſpe» 
cially conſidering , how it changeth the relative 
in the condition of men ,, which in War is Homo 
bomini Lupus , One man a Wolf to another ; and in 
Peace, Homo bomini Deus , Once Mana God to ano- 
ther , and prov , will doubtleſs'continue ; 
if inconvenicat,the ſooner brokecu, and ſo the caſe 
is the ſame it was before. 
- Secondly, we may note, that there is nothing 
ſo diſfcult , but pertinacy and reſtleſs labor , di- 
refed with diligent and intent care, will in the 
end. overcome it, For Caſer , that at the firſt 
ſcemed to undertake impoſhbilities, going about to 
beſicge a great part, of-a Country, and to ſhut 
upa huge Army in an open placo, did neverthe- 
leſs (by end<avor) bring them to ſuch extremity of 
"want , that if as Democritus ſaid , the body ſhould 
Have put the mind inſute , for reparation of loſs, 
which hcr ambition and wilful obſtinacy had drawn 
upos it ,, ſhe ſhould never be ablc to pay damma- 


Touching the Jſibhmus which Rutilins Rufus went 
about to fortify” is a neck of carth, che an 
Iſland unto the Continent. For as the In-let of 
the ſea, between two Lands is called Porthmus , 
(whereupon the Town of Portſmouth in Hempſbire, 
hath that acne , as fired upon the like In- 
ict) ſo any ſmall langet orneck of carth, lying 
betwoeg tins Seas, 
this of. Acheix is of ſpecial note in Greece ; bein 


the ſame that joined Peloponneſus to the Continent 


and was of ſpecial fame for the ſite of Corinth. 
" Theſe necks of carth called f, arcof the 
nature of thoſe things , as have often threat- 


-ned , and continue the ſame. For albeit the 
ambition of great Princes hath ſought to altcr the 
faſhion of the carth in that behalf, yet I know not 
how their deſires have ſorted tonoend, Perfodere 
nevigabili a'v:0 bas anguſtias temavere Demetrius Rex, 
Diltator Caſar , Caius Princeys , & Domitius — 
0 , ut omuium patuit ex, incepto; Ki 
—_ afar he DiRator,, Caius the Price, 
todraw 
through this neck of land with a — chancl, 
without any ſucceſs , as appears by the ifſue, In 
the time of King Seſoſtris, and fince in the Empire 
of the Ortomays,they went about to bring the Red 
Sexinto Nile; but fearing it would bea means to 
drown the Land, one Sca being lower then ano- 
ther rap gaveovcr the enterprize. And it may 
"be upon like ion , or otherwiſe , fearing 
' £0 corre the works of nature; they forbare to 
nake a paſſage between Nombre de Dios and Panams 
I nd {0 tojoig one ſea to the other, as was ſaid to be 


Y qo 


*\ CHAP. XXL 


An accident which fell out by two Brethren of Savoy , 
in Celars Army. | 


Army 


- thren of Savoy Roſcillus and Egus 
| the Sons of Adbucillus , wy or 
| ars » War accounted t - 
-cipel and chief man of that State ; "> cn 


2 Obſervations upon CASAR & 


is called Iſthmus. Whereof 


whic 


Here were in Czſars Camp two bre- + 


men of ſingular worth , and had done Czfar 
very great ſervice in all the Wars of Gallia, 
and in that reſpeti,Czſar bad advanced them 
to great and bonorable charges in their Coun- 
try , and cauſed them ( extraordinarily ) to be 
taken in the number of the Senators, and 
beft owed much of the enemies lands upon them, 
beſides great ſums of ready money, and of 
poor had made them rich. 

Theſe men were not only well reſpefied by 
Czſar, but were in good account throughout 
all the Army. Howbeit, relying too much on 
Czſars favor, and puffed up with fooliſh and 
barbarous arrogancy, they diſdained their own 
Men, deceiving the borſemen of th:ir pay,and 
avertiug all pillage from publick, diſtribution 
to their own particular. The horſemen prove- 
ked with theſe injuries , came all to Car , 
and complained openly thereof : adding far- 
ther, that their Troops were not full , nor an- 
ſwerable to the Lift or Muſter-role, by which 
they required payment. | 

Ceſar thinking it no fit time of preniſh- 
ment, and withall , attributing much to the 
worth of the men, put off the whole matter , 
and chid them privately , for making a gain of 
their "Troops of Horſe ; willing them to ex+ 


E peiia {2p of all their wants from bis fa- 
vor, acc 


ording as their ſervice had well deſer- 
ved, Nevertheleſs , the matter brought them 
into great ſcandal and + 6 Te 

they plainly perceived, both by the ſpee> 
ches of other Men, as alſo by that they might 
judge themſelves , their own conſciences accu 
fing them. With which reproach and ſhame , 
they were ſo moved ( and thinking peradven= 
ture that they were not quiz thee but de» 
ferred until ſome other time) that they reſol- 
ved to leave the Army , to ſeek, new fortunes 
and makg proof of other acquaintance, And 
baving imparted the matter to.a few of their 
followers , to whom they communicate ſq 
great a diſloyalty , firft they: went about to kill 
C. Voluſenus, General of the horſe ( as af- 
ter the War was ended was diſcovered ) that 
they might come to Pompey npon- ſome deſer= 
ved ſervice : but after they found it bard to 
accompliſh , they took, up as much Money as 
they could borrow , as though they meant to 
bave payd their Troops , aki they former 
bad defrauded them of , and baving boug 
many horſes , they went 0 Pompey , toge= 
ther \with- ſuch as were acquainted with their 
er, 


Pompey finding them Gentlemen of ſort , 


liberally _ up , attended with a great 


retinue, and many borſes , and both of them 
very valiant , and ingood account with Cz- 
far, 


2 pe 


—_ "I 
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Lib. s, C y- 
rop, 


far, and withall , for that it was an unuſu- 
all and ftrange accident, be led them abont 
the works , and ſhewed them all the fortifica« 
tions : for before that time , no Man, either 
ſouldier or borſemant , had fled from Czar 
to Pompey 3 whereas daily they came from 
Pompey to Ceſar , eſpecialy ſuch as were en- 
rolled in Epirus and Etolia , which coun» 
tries were at Czſars devetion. 

Theſe two Brethren exatily undeiſtanding 
all things in Caſars Camp ( as well concern+ 
ing ſuch works as were perfeft, as ſuch others 
wherein men kilful in War might find defed, 
— with the opportunity of time, and 
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pared, he ſhipped 4 great number of the light 
armed $ouldiers and Archers , with 
thoſe fagots , in Skiffr and Galiers And 
= mid-night be drew __ Coborts oxt 
the preater-Camp, and t s of Garis 
; 5 ſent mh to rwapLngy + drm 
ww _ was next unto the Sea , and 
| off from Czfars greateſt Camp, This 
ther alſo he ſent the Shipe b eementioned, 
filled with light-armed Men and F agots , to- 
gether with at many other Gallies as were at 
Dyrrachiumz and gave direttions bow every 
man ſhould impley bumſelf. 
Czar h4d left Leutulus Matcelinus, the 


ances of places, as alſo the diligence of Treaſurer, with the Legion newly inrolled, 


the Guards , with the nature ande 
every man that had a charge )related all parti- 


exlarly to Pompey. 
OBSERVATION. 


\ 7 E may here obſcrve the ſincerity and 
V aired carriage of inferior Comman- 
ders in the Koman Army by the ſcandal 

theſe two Savoiens ran into for making falſe Muſters 
and defrauding the Souldiers of their due : A mat- 
ter ſo ordinary in theſe our times , as cuſtom ſeem- 


eth to juſtify the Abuſe, For what more common 


in the courſe of our modern Wars, then to make þ 


in of Companics , by muſtering more then they 
| in pay , and by turning that which isdue to 
the Souldier totheir own benefit > The firſt where 
of , if it be duly weighed, is an offence of a high 
nature againſt the State ; and the ſecond, ſuch an 
injury to the ſouldier , as can hardly be anſwered. 
_'Itis merrily (as 1 take it) faid by Columelle, That 
#n foro conceſſum latrocinium , Robbery is lawful in 
courles at Law, But for thoſe, to whom is com« 
mitted the ſafety of a Kingdome , to betray the 
truſt repoled in them , by raiſing their means wit 
dead pays , and conſequently , ſteading the cau 
with dead ſervice; as alſo, by diſabling their com- 
panions and fellow ſouldiers from doing thoſe du- 
ties which are requifite, for want of duc enter- 
tainment? is a thing deſerving a heavy cenſure, 
and will doubtleſs out untothem, as it did to 
theſe two Brethren, The ſequele whereof will 
appcar by the ſtory, and confirm that of 
Dii haud impunita relinquunt __ & nefaria 
aun fai4: The Gods do not ſuffer the impicties and 
wickedneſſes of men to cſcape unpuniſhed, ' * 


CHAP. XXII, 


Pompey attempting to bredk, out , putteth Cefars party 
20 great loſs. 


Ompey being informed of theſe things, 
and having formerly reſolved to break, 
out , as is already declared , gave or- 

der to the ſouldiers to makg them coverings 

for their Morions of Ofiers ,, and to get fome 
fore of Bavins and fagots, which being pre« 


avor of to he 


that fortification x who for that be 
was ſickly, and of an ill diſpoſition of body, 
had ſubſtitrted Fulvius Poſthumus 'as bis 
coadjutor, by | 
Ther; was in that place a Trench of fifiet# 
foot deep, and a Rampier againſt the 
of ten foot in altitude,and as much in breadth; 
And about ſix hundred foot , from that placs 
was raiſed another Ranpier , with the frone 
— _— way , = omewhat lower then 
the former, For ſome few days befire,Ca« 
far (fearing that place , _— Men fhontd 
e circumvented with their ſhips) bad cau« 
ſed double fortifications to be made in that 
Place, that (if peradventure ) they ſhould be 
put to their ſhifts, they might nevertbeleſ} 
make good reſiſtance, ' But the promeſr of 
the works, and the continual labor they 
ly endured , tbe fortifications being carried 
eightcon miles in cirexit \, would not Joffer 
thens to finiſh it, Whereby it bappfied ; that 
he bad not as yet maile « Rampier along the 
Sea-ſhore , to join theſe two fortifications to» 
gether ', for the defence thereof © which was 
informed Pompey by. theſe two Savoiens, 
and brought great damage and loſs to our peo. 
ple, For as the Coborys of the — 
kept watch and gitard upon the Sea, 
ly by the break of day, came Pompeys Ar- 
my 3 which ſeemed very ftrange unto our men, 
and inftantly thereupon , the Souldiers fog 
a ſhip- board aſſaulted with their weaponr 
inner Rampier, and the reft began to fill up 


the Trench; 


Souldiers appointed to keep 


The legion 2k af 
the inner fartifleations ba ing. planted 4 great No 
#mpicr , did as 


number of Ladders to. 
ES Ga 


with zveapons, aud 


of all fortrz/ and a great ey ihe Dn 
* on each fide; Byt the 


were thronged toge | 
coverings of Ofiers which they ware an_yhtir 
beedoyietrr, tid greatly Ceri ten fs 
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the blowers of ftines, which was the only wea- 
pon our, men bad. for that purpoſe. And as 
our Men were overlaid with all theſe things . 
and dit bardly make reſitance, they found ont 
the defedt of the fortification , formerly men- 
tioned : and landing their. men between the 
two Rampiers , they charged our people in the 
rere ,, and ſo driving them from both the for- 
tifications, made them turn their backs, 

This alarme being beard , Marccllinus 
ſent certain:Cohorts to ſuccor our men, who ſee- 
ing them fly; could neither re-aſſure them by 
their coming , nor withſtand the fury of the 
Enemy themſelues : inſomuch as what telief 
ſoever was. ſent , was diftrafted by the fear 
and _— of them that fled away. 
Wi _ the terror and the danger was made 
much | the greater, and their retreat was hin- 
dered through the multitude of people. 

In that fight the Eagle-bearer being grie- 
(trengt h\, looking towards ' the borſemen ; 
This: bave 1, ſaid be , - in my life time 
carefielly | and- diligently defended for many 
years together , and now dying, with the ſame. 
fidetity;; da reſftore it unto Czar 3 ſuffer not 
(F-ptay you) ſuch a diſhonor,, the likg where« 
of \neterbapned in Cxfars Army , but re- 
turn iutto him in fafety.. : a> ich accident 
#he. 6, mas ſaved : ' all the Centyrions of 
the firſt Cobort being ſlain; but the firft of 
#he Maniple of the Principes.. And now the 
Enemy\ with great ſlaughter of our men , ap» 
proacbed-near. Marcellinus Camp. 

\ The. reſt of the Coborts being greatly aſto- 
niſhed \, M. ' Antonius holding the next Gar- 
 riſon to that place, upon. notice thereof , was 
ſeen to cone down from the _ ground with 
ewelve 'Coborts, Upon whoſe coming Pom- 
peys Party was repreſſed and ftaid , and our 
men ſomembat' re-aſſured, giving them time 
#0 -come' again to themſelves out of that afto= 
niſhment,. And not loug after, Cxſar baving 
knowledge thereof by (moak, made out of the 


to the ſe of former time, P 


Forts. —— | 
came. thither.. alſo, bringing with him cer- 
#4in Cohorts out of the Garriſons. 
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en. FT isan old ſaying, that Thieves handſclis always 


by the fallingaway of theſe two'£84- 
i volens,, who. were the frl that left Cefer'in this 

*, War, anc Pompey good. for- 
i= , tuoe; the! le of as great an 


that brought 
cs ſtan ngeu 
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nſcly 
«sIf they the whole Arany Fmy. 
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ded, and fainting for want of 


In the courſe whereof we may ſee plainly that which 
I have formerly noted , that it is an excellent thing 
to be ſtill attempting upon an Enemy, ſo it be done 
upon good groundsand cautions ; for while Pom- 
pey ſtuod upon the defenfive ward , the honor of 
the contention fell continually upon Ceſar. And 
doubtleſs , he that obſerveth Celars proceedings in 


- the carriage of all his Wars , ſhall find his fortune 
. to have ſpecially grown from his active and at 


tempting ſpirit. ; 
In this Eagle-bearer we may fee verified that 
which Paterculus afhirmeth of Mithridates, That a 


yaliant ſpirit is ſumerimes great by the favor of for- { 


tune, but always great ina good coutage. 

For theſe titles of degrees , as Princeps prior , 
and the reſt here mentioned , having formerly dif- 
courſcd at large of the parts of a Legion, and t he 
Hierarchy of their diſcipline , Iwill rather refer 
the Reader thereunto , then bumbaſt out a Volume 
with diſtaſteful repetitions, 


CHAP, XXII. 


Czſar purpoſeth to alter the courſe of War, and attemps- 
eth 10 cut off one of Pompcys Legions, 


Eſar underſtanding of the loſs , and 
b-” perceiving that Pompey was got ott 
of the Fortifications , and was in- 
camped . upon the Sea, in ſuch ſort as be 
might freely go out to fortage , and have no 
leſs acceſs ro his ſhipping then formerly be 
bad, changing bis courſe of War , which had 
uot ſucceeded to bis expefiation, be incamp« 
ed bimſelf faft by Pompey. The works be- 
ing perfetted, it was obſerved by Czſars diſ- 
coverers , that certain Coborts , to the number 
of a Legion, were brought behind a wood in- 
to the old Camp. The ſite of the Camp was 
after this manner, The days before, Cz+« 
fars ninth Legion oppoſing themſelves againſt 
Pompeys forces , and working upon the forti« 


fications ( as is before declared ) had their 


Camp in that place , adjoining unto a wood , 
and not diſtant from the Sea above four bun« 
dred paces, Afterwards , Czſar changing 
bis mind: for ſome certain cauſes , transfer= 
red bis lodging ſomewhat farther off from that 
lace, ' A few days after, the ſame-Camp 
was poſſeſt by Pompey. And foraſmmuch as 
he was to lodge more legions in that place, lea- 
ving the inner Rampier ſtanding, be inlarged 
the fortification , ſo that the leſſer Camp being 
included in the greater , ſerved as a Caſtle ar 
Cittadel to the ſame. Beſides alſo, be drew a 


fartification from the right angle of the Camp, 
deſertioni * naught; but Traytors hanidſel is much worſe :as for bundred paces out-right , toa River, to 
exequarur ,*-* + a 


the ond the Souldiers might water freely, with - 
out danger. And be" alſo changing bis mind, 


for ſome eauſes not requiſue to be mentioned, 
 befttheplace tos; ſo that the Camp ſtood empty 
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for many dayes together, and all the fortifica« 1 


#Ecitius, 


the R ampier 


tions were as perfett as at the firſt, = 

Thz Diſcoverers brought news to Czar, 
that they bad ſien an Enſign of a Legion car- 
ried thither. The ſame was likewiſe coufirm- 
ed, from certain Ports which ſtood npun the 
bigher grounds. © The place was diſt ant from 
Pompey*s new Camp about five handred pa- 
ces, Cx('r hoping to cut off-thir Legion, and 
defirous to repair that dayes bfs, fe two Co 
borts at work, to make a ſhew of fortifying , 
and he himſelf (by a contr.zry way, int at co- 
vert a4 manner as he conld ) led the reſt of the 
Cohorts , in number Thirty three ( _—_ 
whom was the ninth Legion, that bad loſt 
many Centurions, and was very weak in ſol- 
diers ) towards Pompey's Legion, and the 
I:ſfer Camp, in a double battel. Neither did 
his opinion deceive bim , for be came thitber 
hefore Pompey could perceive i. + 

And albeit the fortifications of the Camp 
wore great, yet [aulting it ſpeedily with the 
left Cornet, wherein be bimſelf was, be drave 
Pompey's ſoldiers from the Rampier, There 
ſtood a * Turn-pike in the Gate, which gave 
occaſion of reſiſt ance for a while : and as our 
meu would have entered, they valiantly de» 
fended the Camp; T. Pulcio, by whoſe means 
C. Antonius Army was betrayed, as we have 
formerly declared, fighting there moſt valiant - 
ly. Tet nevertheleſs our men overcame” th:m 
by valour, and cutting up the Turnpike, en« 
tered firft mmto the greater Camp, and after- 
wards into the Caſtle , and flew many that 
reſited , of the Legio# that was farced this 
[ . : 
But Fortunt, that can do much in all things, 
and ſpzcially in War, doth in a ſmall mo- 
ment 'of time bring great alterations 1, as it 
than happened, For the Cabarts of Czar s 
right wat. Fond of the place, folowed 

ich went along fram the Camp 

to the River, ſeeking after the Gate, and tg» 
king it .to be be Rampier of tbe Camp : but 
when they perceived that it joyned to tbe Ki- 
-ver, they preſently got over it, no man reſiftin 
them ql alt * Covatry followed after theſe 
'Goborts. 


OBSERVATION 


T Jompe baving cleared his Army of that Sicge, 


P% baoterl nat \Cx/ar t0 te his pur- 
\ . ;Poſe any longer: for when the-/cud is miſſed 
for which any courſe is undertaken, it were folly 
.to {eck /it by that ngcans. We muſt» rather .chuſc 
new waycs, that may kad us to the entl of our 
hopcs, then follow the old track, which fſartcd to 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 


oefſeti And yct ne verthelebs; the filkcletey bf 


the General is no way diſabled : For, albcit a wiſe 
man doth not.. alwayes keep one pace, yet Rill 
he holdeth one and the ſame way. | 
Secondly, that of Xerxes appcarcth to be trig; 
that great attempts are alwaycs made with great 
dithculty and danger. Whercin the wifdome of 
the Heathen World aſcribed all to .Fortuac , as 
the ſole caufe of al] remarkable events, and t 
which filled np both, the Pages of all the Books, 
wherein men noted the courſe of things. Clades 
in bello accext, non ſemper ignavie, ſod aliquand9 
Fortune temeritaci ſunt imputende, Lolles received 


in war, arc not alwayes to be imputed to {lothfull & 


carriage, but oftentimes ta the temerity of For- 
tune, faith Archidamus ; and is that which is aimed 
at by Caſer, 


CH AP XXIV, 
The fight cominucth, and Czlar loſerb, 


N th? mean while Pompey, after ſo lon 
a reſpite of time, having notzce thereof, 
took, tbe firſt Legion from their Worky , 
and brought them ts ſuccopr their fellows ; 
and, at the ſamt time, bis Cavalry did - paper 
near our Horſemen, and- our men that poſ- 
Jeſſed the Camp , did ro an Army 
imbattelled coming again themz and all 
things were FRY changed, * For Pom» 
pey's Legion, aſſures with 4. ſpeedy bope 
Fegoar, Thos ni refs oe Di. 
cuminie Gate , and ' voluntarily charged ou 
men: ay { a Il. 6:00 "i 
Czfar*s Cavalry being got over 'the Ram- 
pier into a narrow paſſage, fearing bow they 
might retreat iy ſaf*ty , b:gan_to-fly aways 
The right Cornet , fechaded and out off front 
tbe left, perceiving th? terror of the Horſe» 
men ( Jealt they might be indangered with» 
in the fertificationr 3 betook rhemſelves to the 
other ſide from whence they came : and moſt 
of them ( leaſt 'they ſhould be ſurpriſed in 
the flraights ) caſt themſelves over Works 
of ten foot  bigh iuto tbe Diitches 'y and 
Jack as firft got over being troden wnnder 
foot by ſuch as followed aftev. ;\ the reſt 
ſaved themſelves in paſſing aver-vheir. Bo« 
dies, : 
The Soldiers of #be left Cornet | peectiv« 
ing from the Rampier «bat Pompey was 
at band, and that their own ſide fled a+ 
way , fearing leaft they ſhould befowt wp int 
thoſe ſtraights, having tbe Enemy both with- 
out and within then, thought it the beſt courſ 
#0 return back, the ſame way they came, 
Whereby there þ d nothing but tu- 
mult , fear , and flight: in ſo much, as 
when Cziar CT with his band of 
the Enfigns of _ fed , and. _ 
P 
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Sapiens non 
ſemper ic 
uno gradu, 
d una via. 
ag02 ne- 
gotia mag. 
nis cum re- 
riculs ſuC.. 
cipiuntur, 
Herodor. 
Fortunz 
omnia ex- 
penſa, om- 
nia feruntut 
accepa :; 
in tota 
ratione mor- 
talium, ſols 
utramgque 
pagiuam f2- 
cit, Plio. 
lid. 3. cap.7, 


Czſar, 


} 


ff %© 


On 


: Their 
' 24 there any one of them that would ſtand. 
' Notwithſtanding , in this ſo great a calami- 


© moe 


. the Horſemen from following after. 


their. Enfigns behind them; others forſaking 
es, kept on their courſe © neither 


ty and miſhap, theſe belps fell out to relieve 


. ws, when the whole Army was in danger 


to be cut off; that Pompey fearing ſome 
Ws that, as I think,, it happened 
s expefation, who a little before 
ſaw bis men flie out of his Camp )) durſt 
not, for a good while , approach near the 
Fortifications , and our . men poſſeſſing the 
Harrow paſſages and the Ports , did binder 
, And 
ſo a ſmall matter fell out #0: be! of great mo« 
ment , in the carriage of that accident , ors 
either fide, For the Rampier , which was 
carried from the Camp to.the River ( Pom- 
pey's Camp' being — taken ) was the 
onely binderance of Czlar's expedite and 
eafie vitiory.; and the ſame thing hin- 
dering . the ſpeedy following of their Horſe- 


men , was the onely ſafety gnd belp of our 


_ HR—_ | 
. Tn thoſe twa Fights, there were wanting 
of Czlar's men Nixe bundered and three 
Seore ;, and Horſemen of note, R. Felginas, 
Tuticanus Gallus, @ Senators ſon, C. Fel 
gon of Placentia , Agravius of -Puteolis, 

crativirus of Capua , te# Tribunes of 
#he Soldiers , and Thirty Centurions, But, 
the greateſt part of theſe periſhed in the 
Trenches, in_ the Fortifications , and on the 
River. banks , preſt to death with the fear 
and flight of their fellows , without any 
blow or wound given them. There were 
bIoft at that time Thirty two Military En- 
ſgnes. 

Pompey # that fight, was ſaluted 
by the name + I nav. z which Title be 
then obtained, . and ſo ſuffered bimſelf to be 
filed afterward: bhowbeit be uſed it not in 

bis. Miſtves, nor yet wore any Lau- 
rell - the- rote? e of Rods carried before 
bim. 

\Labienus - having begged all the Cap- 
tives , canſed them ( for greater oftentati. 
04 ) to be\brought out in publick; and to 
give the mote aſſurance.to ſuch as were fled 
zbitber from Cz(ar's Party, calling them by 
the name of. fellow-ſoldiers , in great deri- 
fron acked\' them, Whether old Soldiers were 
wont #6 flie-?\.axd ſo. cauſed them all to be 

IMG on nl) 

[qty ' party took, ſuch an aſſurance 
and ſpirit - npon \ theſe. things. , that they 


Obſervations upon CA;SARS 


manded them to ſtands: ſome, far fear, left. 


thought no fartber of the courſe of War, bat 
carried themſelves as though they were al- 
ready Vitiors ; not reſpedting ( as the canſe 
of all this) the paucity of aur men, nor the 
diſadvantage of the place , and the ftreight- 
neſs thereof, the Camp being poſſeſid, and 
the doubtfull terror both within and with- 
out the Works, nor the Army divided 
into two parts, in ſuch ſort as neither. of 
them were. able to help or ſuccor the other. 
Neither yet did they add to this, that the 
fight was not made by any, valiant incoun- 
ter, or in form of battel ,. but that they re- 
ceived more burt from the narrowneſs of the 
place, and from their own diſorder, then from 
the Enemy. 

And, to conclude, they did not remember the 
common chances and caſualties of War: 
wherein oftentimes very ſmall cauſes, eitber of 
falſe jt Lin or of ſudden fear , or out of 
Jernple of Religion, do infer great and heavy 
boſſes as often as either by the negligence of 
the General , or the fault of a Tribune , the 
Army is miſordered. But , as though they 
bad overcome by true force of their proweſs, 
and that no alteration of things could after 
bappen , they magnified that dayes vittory , 
-1 -—6; and report throughout the whole 

orld. 


The fiſt OBSERVATION. 


Humanarum 
rerum cCig- 
culus eſt, 
ui rotatus 
emper, col- 
dem fortu- 
natos eſſe 
non finit, 


Ometimes we may think to repair a loſs, and 
thereby hazard a greater misfortune. For 
albeit the ſaying be common, that a man muſt 

ſeek his Coat where he loſt it, as Dicers do; yet 
there is alwayes more certainty in ſecking, then 
in finding, For the circle of humane affairs bc- 
ing carried round in a courſe, doth not ſuffer hap- 
Pineſs to continue with one Party, An\ there- 
upon it was, That Pittacus dedicated a Ladder to 
the Temple of Mitylene, to put men in mind of 
their condition ; which is nothing elſe but going 1; 
up and down, The life of a ſoldicr is a merc 
Hermaphrodite, and taketh part of cither ſex of 
Fortune ; and is made by Nature to beget Hap- 
pPineſs of Adverſity, and miſchances of Good. hap: 
as if the cauſe of all cauſes, by intermixing ſweet 
with ſower, would lead us to his Providence,and 
ccnſequently to himſelf, the firſt Mover of all Mo» 
tions, 

The diverſity of theſe events are ſo inchained 
together, as one ſeemeth to have relation to the 
other, For this task admitted not of veni, vidi, 
vici, 1 only came, and ſaw, and overcame ; nor 
went on with Alexander, marching over the Plains 
of 4fia, without rub or counterbuffe: but the buſi- 
neſs was diſpoſed, here to receive a blow,and there | 
to gain a 'vitory. And ſo this loſs at Dyrrachi- | 
um made the Battel at Pharſalia the more glorious, 
and beautified the courſe of this War with yarie- 
ty of chances. The beſt uſe of theſe Diſaſters/1s 
that which Creſus made of his croſs ny 

c 


yaſcantur. 
Plin, in Pa* 
neg, 


a > er ea os a> > a> wn. 


Lis. IIL 


- an underftarding 


1,. midft of the Enemies Fleets \, tdi 
Th. oe Haves _ * is ha all the fey res 


mibi tanien extitere diſci- 
ove they be unplca- 
have ſtill taught me ſome» 


EN 
they 


" | Kyworgy re 


' The ſeemd OBSERV ATION. 


S the Mathematicks, by reaſon of their cer» 
Ha! ,do admit Demonſtration, as well from 


che concaion to the pincip as from the 
principles to the concluſion 

mans life, it is not hard to aſſign the. precedent 
cauſes by the ſcquele ; the cvent being oftentimes 


Judge of things that are 'paſt, 

And ic do no where a what was 

the cauſe of Zebienms — z yet his inſo- 

_ towards theſc "tives, — 
le conjeQure, that his revolt 


_ TR his own diſpoſition, rather then oth 
any cauſe on Cizſzr's behalf, For, where a man 
hath once done an injury, he witl never ceaſe 
heaping one wrong after another, and all to juſti- 
fie his firſt error: whereas on the other fi 

noble ſpirit , free. from all deſert, will es 
mean himſelf anſwerable to his ' firſt innoccn- 


CY. 
CHAP, XXV. 


Czſar ſpedkerh to rhe ſoldiers concerning this mis» 
' Up ; 4nd forſakgth the Place, 


Efar being driven from bis 
purpoſes, reſolved to ch 

phe of the War , ſo th 

#nd the ſame time omitting the '\ and 
withdrawing the Garriſons, be b all the 
Sell imo one place, and there ſpake unto the 
ters ; exborting them not to think, much 

at thoſe things > bad bappened, mor to be 
amuzed therewith but to commeerpoiſe this 
"4 TINY in a mediocrity ) with ma- 


iy happy and firtuhate Battels they bad 
gaine 


Let them thank, Fortane,, that they bail 
_ Italy withoue blow ir wonnd , that 
bad quitted and pitt in nd oy the 
Prbaerr of Spain, full of Wark 
direfied. by rhitfull end pratiife, C_—_ 
ders, that they alſo pol #bdued the fertile 


bor emiſe, th 
all nei, with dy lay 42 then 


were 4 Þ tranſported in ſafety through -< 
: 


e dag. whole 


;, full f Þ 
*If ; Fi = fell not out Profhernſp 
tune was to be. belped, 
The loſs which tp25 Thee, mitht be attri- 
gm Fg's to ay Malt rather then. be - 
5.8 n them a ſecure 
| dg ft bimſelf of the 


wore T 
coal. Apo, -< them ont, and overcome them ts Co, 


 Communtavies of tht Civil Wath, 


aRions of 


_ Ty gat 5s leſs be 
_— 


Bur, whether tt ththe their Gs fab; a 
error, or Fortune ber ſelf, that wot 
ruipt 4 Vittory already gel , * 
was norp to labotir to Yepait "the 
they bud ſaftained, with valowr : 'whi 
if they did entletobitr, be would Iirn their 
toſs Juv advomragh, «7 i fortabrly fell out at 
Getgovia , where fach as befare were _ 
to fight, dil, of their owvh} accord go th 


wal 


ſelves to 'Battel. 


ended bis Sprech', be diſgraced 
at Ui phe ſome Eu TE, The 
Army ' cinceived ſuch a of the 
blow that px given them , ys & de- 
fire they 'had to repair their diſhonour, that 
m than needed vhe Command either of a Tris 
bune or Centurion z every mais inapoſing upon 

a bimſelF as a puniſhment for his late wr 
greater labokrs thext uſual, and with fl 
med with ar earneft tleſrre of fi 
ſ much, as many of the higher age 
o_ e to continue in the place, and re- 
fer the cauſe to a Battel, But contrariwiſe, 
of the terrified Solx 


Ceſar was not 
diers, and t it expedient beſides 


bo for Foo as bits wire iy gc 


ſoot it was night, be conveightd all the 


+ ſecretly out of the Caimp, and fone 
ow sfore wa Apollonia , 
maar reſt #htill they lth Þ 1 LP 


ys 00 ey yer agen withall to Convoy | 


That being done, be retained two Lepiohtt 
within the Camp: and the reft, being led out 
at divers Portr', whit the fourth pa 4 


and the night be ſent the ſame w 
fer a late paſ (fr the ain of 
Fury order, and to the end 
harry i a 7 nawnk 
rode Nas fo wg tg gn. 
gages, as y.0 4s}; orward, over= 
the former Troop, and ſo went 
out of the ſight of the Camp. J 
Pompey having notice of his aſe, wane 
no 5. ng to fo + gee : Ce pinhs ad 


« ſamethings, arr wr 4 en 


their March, or aftoniſhel pn, be 

forth o Army, and ſent bis Horſemen 

bre to ſt the Rawwerd But Cz\ar went 

with ſo ſpeedy # march, that he conld nt 

overtakg them, untill be came to the River Ge» 
Pp 2 nufus 3 


Preliorum 
delicta e- 
mendatio- 
hem non 
accipiuat, 
Veger, lib. 
3 I, Cap. 14, 


Finer do- 


pore inve- 
nit. Sen, 
Epiſt, 64. 


l 3% 
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Obſervations upon CASARS. 1 


| buſus 3 where, by reaſon of the bigh and un- 


the Encmy be ready to follow him: and is taught 
by Xenophon ;' who, after the death of 'Cyras, in the 


eafie banks , the Cavalry overtook, the tail of Yartel againſt King Artaxer#es , brought back a 


#be Army, 
mongſt whom Czar oppoſed bis Horſemen, 

d intermingled _ _ F or _— 
expedite ſoldiers, of them that bad place be- 
fore the Enfigns c who ſo much prevailed in 
the encounter, that they drave them all away 


before them, ſlew many of them, and returned 


themſelves in ſafety to their Troops. | 

Czſar having made a juſt dayes March, 
according to. bis firſt determination , aud 
brought bis Army over the River Genuſus, be 
lodged in bis old Camp over againſt Aſpara- 
gusz and kept all the Soldiers within tbe 
K ampier , commanding the Horſe that went 
out to Forrage, to be preſently taken in by the 
Decumane Port, | 


The Firſh O BSERV ATION. 


' 'Lbeit that of Cato be truc, that an crror it 
ight is not capable of amendment : Þ ba out 
f that which —— amiſs, may alwaycs 
be ſomewhat gathered to repair the diſadvantage, 
and to diſpoſe x Party to better — for the 
fature. Accordingly we may note Ceſar's nota- 
ble temper and demeanour,, after fo great a loſs; 
recalling the courage+ of his ſoldicrs, and ſetlin 
their minds ia acourſe of good reſolution, wi 
as many valuable reaſons as humane wiſdome was 
able-to atford him: 'without+ which, all their 0- 
ther advantages, 'cither of yalour, or cxpericnce 


and ufc of Armes, or their aſſurednels after ſo ma- 
ny victorics, ox what other thing ſoeyer that 
made t excall all other Arnmties, had 'been ut- 


realy buried in this overthrow. For his better 
furthtra:;ce wherein, he thought it fit to uſe the 
help of time, before he brought them to the like 
triall, For that which is ſaid of grief, if reaſon 
will not give 8n cnd unto.it, time will, is to be 
underſtood of any other paſſion of the mind ; which 
cannot paſlibly be ſo great, but time will con- 


* The ſecond OBSERVATION. 


*x—He ſecond thing which. cometh to be hand- 
ted, is the er of Caſar's retreat  bc- 
- * ing as exquiſte a pattern in this kind, ag'is 
extant in apy. tlovy! and is the rather to be confi- 
dered, for -as much as it is one of the principal 
points of Military Art, and worthicſt the know- 
ledge of a Genicral, to be able, upon all occaſions, 
to make a ſafe and fure retreat. For thoſe that 
can do nothing elſe , can cafily put themſelves 
into a War: but, to return them home again in 
ſafety, is that which concerneth the honour of a 
Leader, '” | | 
. ., Many are the cauſes that, may move a Com» 
amander to diſlodge bimſelf, and tg leave his Adver- 
faryfor a.time: but the means to {ao it ſafely de- 
pend ſpecially upon theſe two points. ' The one is, 
to advance -himſelf onward at firſt, as' far as poſſi- 
bic hc can, to the end he may get the ſtart, before 


and ingaged. them in fights A-. 


Thoofand men into Greece, from an Army of Two 


hundred thouſand Horſe, that preſſed hart upon 
them, for Five huncred Leagues together, Which 
retreat is exattly ſtoried by The faid Author, in (c- 
ven Books, containing all the difficulties concern- 
ing this point::amongh which, we find this paſlgge. 

'It much imported us, ſaith:he, to go as far at 
firlt as poſſible we cpuld ; to - the end we might 
have ſome advantage of ſpace before the Enemy, 
that preſſed fo n*ar behind, For, if we once got 
bcfore, and could out-ſtrip them for a dayes jour» 
ncy or two, 'it was not poſſible for them to over- 
take us; for as much as they durſt not follow us 
with a ſmall Troop, and with great Forces they 
could never reach us: beſides the ſcarcity and 
want of victuall they fell into by following: us, 
that conſumed all before them, x 

Thus far h Xx, And, according to 
this rule, Gejer ordered his retreat : for he got the 
ſtart of Pompey ſo far the firſt day , by that cight 
miles he gained in the afternoon, as it followeth 
in the next Chapter , that he was never able to 
overtake him, 

The ſecond thing for the aſſuring of a retreat, 
is, Soto provide againſt the incumberanccs of an 
Encmy , that he may not find, it cafic to attack 
him that would be gone, Of all retreats which 
may any way be taken frot exampke of Beaſts, 
that of the Wolf is moſt commended: who nc- 
yer flies, but with his head turned back upon his 
Adverſarics; and ſhews ſuch- Teeth, as are not to 
be truſted, 

Aﬀecr the Wolfs manner marched Caſar : far 
howſoever the' body of his Army retreated ,one 
way , yet they turned ſo terrible a countenance 
towards the Encmy , as was not; to be cndurcd. 
And, upon theſe two hinges, is turned the carti- 
age of a Skiltul retreat, p 

Howbeit, for the better furtherance hereof, it 
ſhall not be impertinent to-adde hereunto ſome 
inventions, iſed by great Commanders, which 
may ſerve to amuſe an Enemy, while'a General 
doth prepare _ himſelf to - oblerve the formcr 
points. * Pp | . 

King Philip of Macedon, dcfirous to leave the 
Roman Army, ſent a Herauld to the Conſul, to de- 
mand a Ceſlation of Armes, while be buricd his 
dead, which he purpoſed to perform the next day, 
with ſome care and ſolemnity.. Which being ob- 
taincd , he diſlodged himſelf ſecretly that night , 
and was gct far on his way before- the Romans per- 
ccived it. | = 

Hannibal, to clear his Army from that of the 
Romans, which was commanded by the Conſul 
Nevo, about midnight made many Fires , in that 

which. ſtood next the \Roman | Camp ; and 

ving certain.Pavilions and Lodgings, with ſome 
few Numidiqns, to ſhew themſelyes upon the Rams 
picr, he defaried ſecretly towards Puteolis. .. As 
ſoon as it was day, the Romans (according to their 
cuſtome) approaching the Counterſcarp, the Nu- 
midians ſhewed themſelves 3 and then fuddently 
made after: their fellows , as faſt as'their Horſes 
could them, The Conſul findinga great fis 
tence in the Camp, ſent two Light-Horſemen to 
diſcover the matter: who returhing, told him of 
the Engmics departure, * 


Lib, 2. 


Livie 31, 


Livie 27, 


Lis. INI. Commntaries of 


Lib. 3, de. 
dello Civili, 


Froat. lib, t. 
cip. [ . 


fn like manner Yerus(as is formerly related) left 
a Trump:cer in the Camp near Vtica , with certain 
Tents ; and about midnight tarried his Army {c- 
cretly into the Town, | 

Misbidrates willing tolcave Pompey, that tut _ 
bf ſhorr , the better to cover hisdeparture , made 
ſhew of making greater proviſion of forrage tfien he 
was accuſtomed , appoitrited conferefices the next 
day , made great ſtore of fires in his Camip,atid thet 
in the night eſcaped away. | 

The Perſians , irithe Voyage which Solynian the 
Turk made againſt them , in the year one thouſand 
five hundred fifty four ; being driven. to a place 
where the Ottomans thbught to have had a hand up- 
bn them , gathered evety man a fagot ; and making 
a great heapthereof,, \:x then all on fire, in the 

. of the Turks Army : which burned fo furt- 

ouily , as the Perſian eſcaped » before the Enemy 
could pals by the nre, 


CHAP, XXVL 


Czfar goeth on in bis retreat ; Pompey ceaſeth to fol- 
low bm. | 


N like niamier Pompey baving that day 
|| marched a full journey , betook, himſelf 

to bis formier lodging at Aſparagus.Aud 
For that the Souldiers were not troubled with 
forvifying their Camp, by reaſon all the works 
were whole and entire, = of them went 
oxt far off to get wood , and to ſeek forrage ; 
others rifing Jaftily , badleft 4 4 pare 
their Inggage bebind them ; bot. induced by 


. the nearneſs of the laſt nights lodging , left 


their Armes , and went back to fetch thoſe 
things that were bebind, Inſomuch as Czfar 
ſeeing them thus ſcattered (as before be had 
conceived how it would fall out) about 'bigh 
00n gave warning to depart , and ſo led ont 
bis Army ; and doubling that 'days journey , 
he went from that place about eight mile, which 
Pompey could not do, by reaſon of the abſence 
of bis $ ouldiers. vi 
The next day Czſat having in like nianner 


ſent hit carriages before', in the beginning of 


the night, ſet forward himſelf about the 
fourth watch ; that if there mere any ſuddain 
neceſſity of fighting, he might ( at all «ceafions ) 
be ready with the whole Army, The like be 
did the days following. By which it bapned , 
that in bis paſſage over great Rivers, and by 
difficult and cumberſome ways, he received 

detriment or loſs at all, For Pompey being 
ftaied the firſt day, and afterwards ſtriving in 
vain , making great journeys, and 'yet uot 
overtaking ns , the fourth day gave aver follow- 
"ing, pa. betook bimſelf to another veſoluts 


Cxſar, as well for the accommodating of 
bis wounded men, as alſo fot paying the Ar- 
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my; re-aſſuring his Allies and Confederates ; 4 
and leaving Garriſons intbe Towns , was ne 2 
ceſſarily to go to Apollonia : but be gave #9 
longer time for the difpatch of theſe thing#\, A 
then could be ſpared by him that thade haſte; vw 
For fearing leaſt Domitius ſhexld be ingaged bf 
by Pompeys atrival ,, he deſired to oe. $8 
wards bim witball poſſible celerity : bis. whole 
wrpoſe and. reſolution inſiſting upon theſe rea> 
mt That if Pompey did, follow after bins , 
be ſhould by that means draw him from the 
Sea-fide , and from Juch proviſions of War 
be had ſtored wp at Dyzrrachium 3 and ſo 
ſhould compel bim to un ertake the War upon - 
equal conditions, If be went oper into h ; 


bavi joined bis Army wich. Domitius, 
would go to ſwccor Iraly x by the way of IÞ 
liricum. © But if be ſhould go,ahowt to befiege 
Apollonia, or Oricum , and fo- exclude him 
from all the Sea-Coaſt , be would then beſiege 
Scipio, and. force Pompey tareljeve him... 

| And therefore having writ and ſent to Cn. 


Domitius, what be would Have done( leavi 
four Coborts to 5 Ac Apollonia X ne ar Lil 


ſus , and three at Oricum, and diſpoſing ſa 
as were weak through their mounds in Epirus 
nd Acarnania) be ſet forward, _ 


OBSERU ATION: 


Onfe(td juſto itenere ejus die, having marched 
a full days ftiatch ; of gone#juſt = [ 
n-y , ſaith _—_— D.-.. | 
' on £0 inquire, how far this juſt days journey exten- 
ded. Lipfius ck it was —_— miles, al- 
leadging t (fich he) 
" viginti millia paſunm ri quing demexe eſtjols 1.6.5. dd 


marching ordinarily twenty four miles a day. Be» 
fdes this plate doth plainlyc E it: Fs Fir 


faith that he thade a juſtdays journey; and then 

again , riſing about noon , doubled-that days)or 
cig Jour- 

their Fu itey was about ci | 

teth the "a ohar Bxioae of Sight milcs and, q- 

probability then that of Zipſats, © © bs 


CH A P, XxXVIL 

"= /u be qe Scipio Domitius beareth of rhe 

Othpey alſo conjetturing at Ceſars picr- 

os then it requifite for him. to 

bajten to Scipio , that be might ſuccor 

if Ceſar Jhowld chance to imend that 

jor] A if it ſo fell out , that be world not 

x xi%tgh the Shea-fpore, and Corcyra, as 
eat and Cava 

- Bare ok would then attack, Domitius. 

beſt caiiſes both of them made haſt ,as well 

Ligh'+ their Patties, as to e their ene> 

Wes , if dceafion were offered, But Czar 

bad turned out of the way to go to Apollonia 3 

whereas P 'bad a ready way into Ma- 

cedonia by Candavia. To which there bap- 

wed aber inconvenience : that Dotnitius , 


who days rogetbir bad lodged bard 
ps © "ca 9 now lepatreld £4 


zhe wr ifion of Corn , wento He- 

c Src, hich is ſubjedt to Candaviaz 
#0nld oy thrift him upon 

ory ir Ceſar was at that ihe igho- 
rant of. " Mittoner, Pompey bat writ to all 


the States and Provinces , of the overthrow at 
Dyrrachiurn , b# far tater tears then the 


as le was; and bad niſedit abroad, 
1; bed beſt all bis forcts 
— þ rut made the w s very bard 


"uf danger Copy fat Few 
\ [1.4.4 ” 

| ions ben ob ewe, a 
EEE 


ren erage 

be w Difcove- 

— | "— TS. 7ge-piord old ac- 

| ad inthe Wars 
of otherwiſe ont 


Calla, of vain glory Jre- 
bated ot "what bed bojpan mot omitting 
(ark wet 


departste,or Pompeys ma pace Wbere- 
> on four boure 


and but 
way be ar bim , did (by the 


belp of the enemy avoid a moſt imminent dan- 
ge, and met "2 Ceſar at Eginium , which 
4 Town fitnate upox the Frontiers of Theſ- 
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OBSERVATION. 


is ano and motion , and of- 
tentimes analy the how Sing wide, asit letteth 


out the Sonl , which returneth not again, And 

in like manner , the cauſes of all ſuch exiultations 

do, for the moſt part ſpread themſelves further 
is requiſice. 

Pompey having vitory in hope, rather then in 
hand, boaſted as though all were his: not conſide- 
ring , that the happineſs ordiſaſter of humanc ac- 
tions, doth not depend upon the particulars ri 
in the courſe thereof, whichare vagable and divers, 
bat according as the eycat ſhall cenſure it, Where- 
upon the Ruſſts have a ſayi 
_ laughs afterwards, la 


then too: as Caſey 


CHAP, XXVIIL 
Czſar ſacketh Gomphi in Theſlalia, 


Eſar having joined both Armies 'to- 
gether, came to. Gomphi , which 3s 
the firſt Town of Theſſalia , by the 
ay leading out + ps irus.Theſe people # few 
days before had of their own accord ſent Em- 
baſſadors to Czfar, offering all their means and 
abilities to be diſpoſed at bis pleaſure 1, re- 
quiring alſo a Garriſon of Souldiers from bins. 
But now they bad heard of the overthrow as 
Dyrrachium , which was made ſo great,and 
Joprevailed with them , that Andtoſthenes , 
Pretor of Theſſalia .( choſring rather to be 6 
partaker of Pompeys viddory , then a co 
nion with Celir a in adverſity) bad drawn all 
the multitude of Servants and Children out 
of the Country into the Town, and ſhuting 
xp the Gpver, diſpatched Adelſoncers to Sci- 
« Pom » For ſmccor tobe, ſent unto 
'm , in that be was not able to bold ont a long 
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be Armies from Dyrrachium,had 
\ the Legions'to Lariſſa : and Pompey tid n not 
as yet approach near unto Theſſalia. 


Czſar baving fortified bis Camp,command- 
ed Mantelets , Ladder ' » and Heres be 


made re »« Which bei 
ted and p ef N be exhorted the $ _ 


and ſhewe them what need therd was (for 


the relie their wants, and ſu 
e LM bl to elſes eps 


of all nec 
opulent at and Full T, OH 3 as alſ 
rug: to terrifie the other Cities : and what 
#0 do ſheedily , before it could be 
on Wh , by the ſingular in- 
Tar of the Suldieegh ſame day be came 
_ ». giving the aſſault after the ninth 
bour , (notwithſtanding the exceeding 
of the walls) be wk the Town before ſun- 


ſeting, 


in ſuch caſes, that he Paoicaliy 


Afﬀcer thre 
of che clock 


ght in che afres« 


noon, 


=! wn 


4 ww we 


"2p - go" - 53 8.7 = 


7 ws 
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ſetting , and gave it to the Souldiers to be ri- 
fled: and preſently removing from thence , 
came to Metropolis , in ſuch ſort, as be out- 
went as well Meſſengers, as news of taking 
tbe Town. 

The Metropolitanes,induced with the ſame 
reſpelis , at firſt ſput np their gates, and fil- 
led their walls with armed men: but after- 
wards, underſtanding bythe, Captives ( whom 
Czar cauſed to be brought forth) what bad 
bapned to them of Gomphi , they preſently 
opened their gates ; and by that means were 


all preſerved in ſafety. Which happineſs of 
theirs being compared with the deſolation of 


Gomphi , there was no one State of all Theſ- 
falia ( ny them of Lariſſa , Which were 


| Kept in with great forces by Scipio) but yield- 
e 


obedience to Cx:ſar, and did what be com- 
manded, Czar having now got a place plen= 
tuous of Corn , which was now almoſt ripe, he 
reſolved to attend Pompeys coming, and there 
to proſecute the reſidue of that War, 


OBSERVATION. 


Ivie faith , that the Siege of that place which 
we would quickly take , muſt be proſecuted 
and urged hard. Whichrule Czſar obſcrycd 

for he followed it ſo hard, that he took the Town 
ſortificd with excecding high walls, in four hours 
ſpace, or thereabouts, after he began to aſſault 
it, Which Plutarch ſaith, was ſo plentifully ſtored 
of all neceſſary proviſiun, that the Souldiers found 
there a refe&ion of all the miſcriesand wants they 
ſuffered at Dyrracbium : inſomuch as they (ceemed to 
be new made; both in body and cqurage , by rcaſon 
the Wine , Viftuals , and riches of that place ; 
which were all given unto them, according to that 


ori, Of Xenophon, Lex inter omnes bomines p_ eſt, 


quando belligerantium urbs _ fuerit, 4 corum 
eſſe qui cam ceperint , corpors eorum qui in 
urbe ſunt (5 bona; It isa general Law amongt all 
Men , that when an Enemics Town is forcibly ta- 


- ken, all that isfound in it, as well bodics as goods, 
is at their diſpoſal who have taken it. 


Appian ith, that the Germans were ſo drunk, 
that they made all men laugh at them : and that if 
Pompey had ſurpriſed them in theſe diſorders , they 
might have paid dear for their entertainment. He 
aldeth moreover (to ſhew the ſtiffencſs of the In- 
habitantsagainſt Ceſar) that there were found ina 


- Surgeons Hall , twenty two principal Perlonages , 


Polyb.lib,s, 


ſtiff dead upon the ground , without appearance of 
any wound , having theirgoblets by them : and he 
that gave the poiſon, ſitting- uptight in a Chair , 
as dead as the reſt, And as Philip, having taken 
Acroliſſe in the Country of the /tirians, drew all 
the reſt to his obedience, through the fear they con- 
ccived of their uſage : ſo the conſiveration of the 
calamity which befel Gomphi, and the good intreaty 
which the Mezropolitans found by yielding unto Ce- 
ſar, brought all the other Citicsunder his command, 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 


CHAP. XXIX, 


Pompey cometh into Theſlalia ; bis Army conceiverb 
aſſured bope of Fifory, 


Ompey 4 few dayt after came into 
Theſſalia 3 and. there calling all the 

Army together , fil gave great thanks 

to bis own men; and then exborted Scipio's 
Souldiers , that the vittory being already ob- 
tained, they would be partakers of the booty 
and of the rewards : and taking all the Lepi- 
gions into one Camp, be made Scipio partaker 
both of bis honor and authority, commanding 
the Trumpets to attend bis pleaſure for mar= 
ter of direction , and that he ſhould uſe a Pre- 
torial Pavilion, al 

Pompey having ſtrengthened bimſelf with 
an addition of another great Army, every man 
was confirmed in his former opinion,and their 
bope of vittory was increaſed: fo that the lon- 

er they delayed the matter , the more they 
Tremed to prolong their return into Italy. And 
albeit Pompey proceeded ſlowly and deliberate- 
ly in the buſineſs, yet it was but a days works 
But ſome there were that ſaid,he was well plea« 
ſed with authority and command, and to uſe 
men hoth of conſular dignity, and of the Pre- 
torian order , as bis vaſſals and ſervants, 

And now they began to diſpute openly,con« 
cerning rewards __ Prieft hood ; 
and pointed out thoſe which from year to year 
were to be choſen Conſuls. ,Others begged the 
bouſes and goods of ſuch as were with Cx(ar. 
Beſides a great controverſy that farther grew be« 
tween them in open council , whether L, Hit- 
rus were not to be regarded at the wiext eleftion 
of Pretors, being abſent , and hy any by 
Pompey againſt the Parthians. And as bis 
friends urged Pompey with bis promiſe given 


at bis departure , requiring be might not now - 


be deceived through his greatneſs and authori= 
ty3 the reſt, running a courſe of as great dan« 
ger and labor , ſaw noreaſon ( by way of con- 
tradition) why one man ſhould be reſpetied 
before all others. And now Domitius, Scipio 
and Spinther Lentulus, began to grow to Lo 
words in their daily meetings , concerning 
Czſars Prieftbood : Lentulus alleadging by 
way of oftentation , the honor that mp By 
his age and authority : Domitius vaunth 
of the credit and favor be bad at Rome 3 = 
Scipio truſting to Pom alliance. More 
over, Atius o— b - L. Afranius # 
Pompey,  fer- betraying the Army in Spai 
L. Domitias gove our in counſel, That offer 


the War was ended , all ſuch as were of the + 


rank, 
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rank of Senators , ſhould be inquired upon by 
a triple Commiſſion : and that thoſe which 
were perſonally is the War , ſhould be of the 
Commiſſion to judge the reft , as well ſuch as 
were at Rome, as thoſe that did no ſervice in 


this War, The Commiſſion ſhould be , 
to. clear ſuch as bad well deſerved, from all 
danger. The ſecond, Penal: and the third 


Comineys, 


In orat. pro 
Planco, 


Capital, And to conclude , every man labou- 
red either to: have a reward, or to be avenged 
of bis Enemy. Neither did they think, ſo 
much of the means bow to overcome, as bow to 
wſe the Vidory.. 


The Firſs 0 BS ERV ATION. 


'T' e tale which the Emperor Frederick related 
k to the Senor” mn Lewis the cleventh, 
_©* King of France, (concerning the parting be- 
tween them of the Territorics of Charles Dake of 
Burgundie) not to ſcH{ the skin before they had kit 
{cd the Bear, might well have fitted theſe of Pow- 

s party , that contended for offices before they 
fi ook the skins c're they had took the 
Bears * nat Tparing out of their impatience to tax 
Pompey of ſpinning out the War, for the ſweet- 
ncfs he found m authority and command ; as Aga- 
mennon did at Troy, infomuch as Plutarob reportcth, 
that one Favonius. imitating Catoes ſeycrity and 
freeneſsof ſpeech , went about throughout all the 
Camp , demanding whether it were not great pit= 
et hm caryge: Gon eaiag de abdet 
keep that om cating i- 
cate fait OT wertane'? An1 all mengeacrally ſtood 
To affeftcd, as. Pompey could not withſtand their in- 
forcements. - For as Florus ſaith , Milites otium ſ0- 
ci moram, principes ambitum Ducts increpabant, The 
ſouldicrs blamed the floth, the confederares found 
Faglt with the delay, and the chief Commanders 
with the ambition of their Gegeral. Only Cats 
though it not fit tohazard themſelves upona de'- 

erate man, that 'had4 neither hope nor help, but 
Wvorenne, - Butas in moſt things beſides, fo in this 
he ftoodalone,. and could not prevail againfta mul» 
titude: ; 


 TheSecond OBSERVATION. 
| > ors ad indicandum 41, 


i erant ordints Senatorti,They agreed that all 
tuch as were of the rank-of Senators, ſhould 


be inquired upon by a triple Commiſſzon, ſaith the "4 


ftory. TabeNas, T have tranſlated Commiſſions, as 
deft futingour Eagliſbphrafe, burtthe meaning was 
by 7 er | 

\ Trap 


Grata 
vexit, 


Somewhat removed ft 


an acceptable Law,which: hides the faces and mean- 
ings of men, and gives all liberty todo what they 
pleaſe. And ia ancther place ,: he calleth it Prix- 
cigion juſtiſſime libertatis , the Forndation of moſt 
jaſtliberty. Upon an eteQionof Magiſtrates , rhe 
balls were given according to the number of the 
- -— - Wat that cycry man night chaſe as h! 
caſed. 

mo criminal Cauſes , oo Man had three : one 
marked with A. hgnifying Abſolution,and another 
with C. for Condemnation , and another with 
with N. L. for Non liquet , which they called 4us- 
pliatio,defirous to be farther informed, which our 
Grand Juricsdo expreſs by an [gupramus, And in 
this manner would Domitius have had his fellow Se» 
nators , cither quitted or condemned. The balls 
which were givenuponthe making of alaw , were 
two, one marked with V. R. which ſignified Vt ro- 

, that it might go on, and the« ther with A, 


henithng Amiquo, rcjeCting it ; for as Feſtus noteth, 
nt 


iquare eſt in modum priſtinum reducere , To Anti- 
quate, is ro make the thing be asit was before. 
- And inthis manner they would have proceeded 
againſt Caſers Partizars , beingaltogether miſtaken 
in the aſſurance of thcir happineſs ; the continuance 
whereof depended upon Vertue,and not apon For- 
tunc, | 


CHAP, XXX, 


Czſar finding the Enemy 10 offer Battle in &n indiffe - 
rext place , prepareth to undertake bim, | 


| ovifun 'of Corn being made , and the 

Souldiers well reſolved ( ro which end 
KM. . he bad interpoſed a ſufficient ſpace of 
time, after the Battel at Dyrrachium )Czſar 
thought it now teme #0 try what purpoſe or will 
Pompey had to fight. And therefore draw- 
ing the Army ont of the Camp , be imbauel- 
led bis Troops , firſt upon the place, and 
rom Pompeys Camp 5 


Virtus (li 
citatis mey- 
ſura non 
fortuna 
Dio Hali« 
cacn-lib,us 


but every lay following , be went farther off 


bis own Trenches , and brought bis Army un- 
der the bills whzreon the Enemy lay incamped. 


| This made bis Army daily the more bold and 


aſſured, He kept conti his former courſe 
with bis henry way to they n_ 
leſs in number by many degrees then thoſe of 
Pompeys party, bs commanded certain luſt y 
of them that ftood be- 
fore the Enfignes , for their nimble and ſwift 
running , to 34 t amongſt the horſemen, who 
oy ou of their daily prafiice, bad learned 
the ufe of #bat kind of fight. So that one 
ebouſand of oxr Cavalry, in open and cham- 
pain places , wonld when need were , under= 


go the charge of ſeven thouſand of theirs, and 


were not much terrified with the naultitude of - 


#bem. For at that time they made a fortunate 
moonter , and flew one of thetwo Savoicns, 
that bad formerly fled to Pompey , with di- 


_ vers others, 


Pompey 
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Lis, 


I. 


Pompey having bis Camp iepon a hill, 
imbattelled bis Army at the lower foot there- 
of , to ſee if he could get Czfar to thruſt 


bimſelf into an nnequall and diſadvantage- 
ous place, Czſar thinking that Pompey 
would by no means be drawn to Battel , 
thought it the fitteſt courſe for bim to ſhift 


bis Camp, and to be alwayes in moving : 


mg, by often removes from place to place, 
be ſhoe be better _— ——— pr 
on of Corn, and withall , might , upon a 
March, find ſome occaſion to febs beſides, 
be ſhould weary Pompey's Army , not ac- 
cuſtomed to travell, with daily and continual 
Journeys. 
diſlodging, 
But, as the Tents were taken down, it wat 
@ little before abſerved, that Pompey*s Ar- 
was advanced ſomewhat further from 
their Trenches , then ordinarily they were 
accuſtomed ;, ſo that it ſeemed they might fight 
in an equal and indifferent place, Where- 
xpon Czfar, when bis Troops were already 
in the Gates ſetting out, It behoveth us, ſaith 
he, to put off onr. removing for the preſent, 
and bethink, our ſelves of fighting , as we 
have alwayes deſired \ for we ſhall not eafil 
hereafter find the like occaſion : and eſeuth 


drew ont bis Forces. Pompey alſo, as it - 


was afterwards known , was reſolved ( at 
the inſtance of all that were about him )) to 
ve Battel ; for be had given out in Council 
So few dayes before, that be would overs 
throw Czſat's Army, before the Troops 
came to joyn Battel. 
And as many that ſtood by wandered at it ; 
T know, ſaith he, that T promiſe almoſt an in- 
credible matter : but take the ground where- 
x T ſpeak it, that you may nndergo the bu- 
Geaſs with more aſſurance. T bave per- 
ſwaded the Cavalry, and they have promiſed 
to accompliſh it , that when they come near 
to joyn , they ſhall attack, Czfar's right Cor- 
net on the = fide, and ſo the Army being 
circumvented bebind,, ſhall be amnſed and 
routed , before our men can caſt a weapon \at 


Po. them ; whereby we ſhall end the War without 


danger of the Legions, or almoſt without a 
—_ received, Which is not difficult > 


bard to do, for #s that are ſo firong in horſe, Alarit 


And withall, be gave order, that they ſhould 
be ready againſt the next day, for as much as 
the occaſion was offered ( according as they 
bad often intended ) not to deceive the opinion 
_ other men bad of their proweſs and 
va KT - 
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Labierius ſeconding this Speech, at con« 
temning Czſar's Forces,extolled Pompey's re- 
ſolution to the ckies. Do not think, Pompey, ſaith 
be, that this is the Army wherewith be conquer- 
ed Gallia ; or Germania : I was preſent my 
ſelf at all thoſe Battelt, and do net ſpeak 
raſhly what I ant ignorant of. There is a ve- 
ry ſmall piece of that Army remaining : a 
great part of them are dead, as it cannot 
otherwiſe be, int ſo many Battelis, The Pe- 
Rlilerice ( the laſt Autumn ) in Italy conſu- 
med many of them , many are gone home , 
and many are left in the Continent; Have ye 
not heard, that the Coborts which ate uow at 


And thereupon be gave tbe ſign of Brunduſium, are made and raiſed of ſuch as 


remained behind there to recover their health? 
Theſe forces that ye ſee were the laſt year ga 
thered of the Muſters made in the hither Gal- 
lia 3 and moſt of them, of the Colonies beyond 
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the Po: and yet all the flower and ſtrength of 


them was taken away in the laſt two over« 
throws at Dyrrachium. 


When be had ſpokg theſe things, he took a 
ſolemn Oath, not to return into the Camp but 
with Vidiory, exborting the reſt to do the like. 
Pom commending him , took, the ſame 
Oath : neither was there any man that refu- 
ſed it. | 

Theſe things being thus carried in the 
Comncil, they roſe up and departed, with great 
bope and joy of all men; as having already 
conceived V ifiory in their minds: and the ra» 
ther, becauſe they thought that nothing could 
be 7 1 vainly by ſo rchilful a Commander, 
in ſo weighty and important a Cauſe. 


OBSERVATION. 


Oncerning the faſhion of the Cavalry , in 
which either party repoſed ſomuch confi- 
dence, weare to note, that the Romans had 

two ſorts of Horſemen ; the one compleatly arm- 
ed (according to their-manner) and incorpora- 
ted in the body of their Legions, whoſe cnter- 
tainment was thrice as much as the Footmen, 
SEque impotens fuit (faith Livie ) utde 
ipendi irum (merebant autem triplex ea tempe- 
ate) ara entuy ; It ſeemed as unreaſonabk a 
motion, . that the Horſemens pay, which at that 
time was \ triple, ſhould be leſſened, And the 
other wete as Light-tiorſemen, 'which they called 


The firſt ſort were thns armed, as Foſephus wit- 
acſſeth 3 They wore a Sword ow their right fide; 
ſomewhat longer then that of the Footmen, an 
carricd a long ſtaffe or Spear in their hand, a Tar= 
get at their orfe-lide, ant three or more Darty 
In a quiver, with broad heads, 'and not muct leſs 
then their ſaves; having ſuch head-picces an@ 
corlclets as the footmen had. 

Qy The 


Lib.7, 
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Obſervations upon CASARS 


The light-armed men, .had either light Darts, 
'or Bow and Arrows,. And doubtlels, their chiefelt 
ſervice was with their caſting-weapons, And ac- 
cordingly Twly putteth his ſon in mind, of the 
praiſe hz: had got in Fompey's Army ( where he 
Commanded a Wing. of horſe ) Warhan, jacu- 
lando , omni militarz labore tolerando , 10 riding, 
caſting Darts, and undergoing all Military du- 


fy. 

” And as their ſervice conſiſted in breaking their 
Staves upon an Enemy, and in calting their darts: 
ſo we exerciſe the practice of the former, in our 
Triumphs at Tilt; and the Speziards the later, in 
their Focuo di cane. 

Our modern Horſemen are either Lanciers, 
Petronelliers , or Piſtoliers, The Petronellicrs 
do diſcharge at diſtance, making their left hand, 
that holds the Bridle, their reſt : which js uncer- 
tain, and tono great 


The Piſtolicr , that will do ſomewhat to pur- 
poſe , doth come up cloſe to the other, and dif- 
his Piſtol in his enemies neck, or under the 
corſclet , about the flank or ſeat of a man; and 
commonly miſſeth not, | 
I have ſeen a device to uſe» a Musket on 
Horſeback , which, if it prove as ſerviceable, as 
is by ſome conceived ,- will be of great advan- 
Lage. 
CHAP, KXXXL 
The manner of imbatelling their Armies. 


S Czfar approached near unto Pom- 

e&y's Camp, be obſerved bis Army to 

be imbattelled in this manner: There 

were int the left Cornet two Legions, Which, 
in the begiuning of theſe broils, were, by Or- 


der and Decree of Sexate taken from Cxlar ; ſought for Peace, as well by T, 
whereof one was called the firſt, and the oth I gs Ay 


the third: and with them flood Pompey. Sci- 
pio bad the middle ſquadron, with the Legi- 
ons he brought out of Syria. 


The Legion of Cilicia , joyned with the 
Spaniſh Coborts, which Afranius brought with 


 bim, made the right Cornet. Theſe Pompey 


and the Cornetr, All made One bundred and 


. xn Coborts, wbich amounted to Fifty five 


' #houſand men; beſides Two t old ſol- 
diers, and men of note, whom be had called out 
fo that War, and diſperſed them. over all the 


Army. The reſt of the Cohorts, which were 
left in the Camp, . or 6ipe- 
. e 


; "1 ſed about the Forts near adjoyning 


wah t 


. ame ; ond 
expoy be pat all bis Cavalry, together 
pda eng io ye 
Cornet, ' *. 


= 


Czſar, obſerving his former cuſtome, placed 


the Temtb Legion in the right Cornet, and the 


Ninth in the left ; albeit they were very much 
weakened in the fights at Dyrrachium : but 
to this be ſo joyned the Eighth, that be ſcem- 
ed almoſt to make one of two, and commanded 
them to ſuccor each other. He bad in all about 
Eighty Cohorts , which made Twenty two 
thouſand men : two Coborts be left to keep the 
Camp. He gaſh the left Cornet to Antoni- 
us, the right to Pub. Sylla , and the middle 
Squadron to Cn. Domitius, and put bimſelf 
oppoſite to Porapey. And withall , baving 
well obſerved theſe things ( according as I 
bave formerly declared ) fearing leaſt the 
right Cornet ſhould be incloſed about with the 
multitude of the Cavalry, be ſpeedily drew ſix 
Coborts ant of the third Battel, and of them be 
made a fourth, to incounter the Horſemen, 
and ſhewed them what he would bave done ; 
admoniſhing them withall, that the Vitiory of 
that day confifted in the valour of thoſe Co- 
borts : commanding the third Battel and like= 
wiſe the whole Army, not to joyn Battel 
without order from him , which when he 
thought fit , be would give them notice of by 
an Enſign. 

incourage them to 


And going about to 
fight, Sd to the wſe of War, be put 1 maibs 


em in mind of bis favours, and bis carri- vltis 
age towards them from time to time; and & 


&aly, that they themſelves were witneſ- 
es, Sith er ing, Pariy cr means be do 
with Va- 
tinius, as alſo by employing A. Clodius to 
Scipio: and likewiſe how be bad endea- 
voured at Oricum with Libo, that Em- 
baſſadours might be ſent to treat of theſe 
things. Neither was be willing at auy time 
to miſpend the Soldiers blood, or to deprive 
the Common-wealth of either of thoſe Ar- 
mes, 

This Speech being delivered , the Sol- 
diers both requiring and longing with an 
ardent defire to Fight ,  - commanded 
the Sign of Battel to be given by « Trum- 
pet. 
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OBSERVATION, 


Oncerning the order uſed in diſpoſitig theſe 
Armies, for hay = __ Y it ap* 
: pearcd » Pompey ct two 
_ in wie #- Cornet , which atc here na- 
the firſt and the third. Howbcit Lucan 
faith , that thoſe Legians were the firſt and the 


% 4 


 —C rm tibi cw fmiſtri, 
Lentule , cum prima ; qua tam fuit optima bel» 


Et quarts legione datur, — 


| ——— The left Cornets care, 
WED. the firſt Legion, ( beſt in all that 


ar ) 
And fourth made up, O Lentulus , was 
thine; 


The middle Squadron was led by Scipio, with 
the Legions he brought out of Syria, which were 
alſo two ; Exſpetabet cum Scipione ex Syria 
legiones duas , he cxſpetted Scipio out of Syria 
with two Legions, as it is iti the ſecond Chap» 
tcr of this s 


In the right Cornet was the Cilicien Legion, - 


with the Coborts that Afrenizs brought out of 
Spain: which amounting to the number of a Le- 
=, mad: that Cornet equal to the reſt. And 
o of theſe fix Legions, which were the ſtrength 
afid finews of his Army , he faſhioned his Batrel 
into a middle Squadron, and two Cornets. His 
other Forces, bcing young Syldiers, he diſpoſed 


in the diſtances , between the Cornets and that 
middle Squadron, 

Frontizss ſpeaking of this point, ' ſaith; £ 
wes ſecundum virtutem , firmi in medio, &.in_ 


corun locevit ; ſpacia bis imerpoſita tyronibus 


plevit: He diſpoled his Legions according totheir g 


goodneſs and worth: the ſtouteſt he placed in 
the middle Squadron, and the Cornets; filling w 
the ſpaces betwixt theſe with his young Sol 
ers. His number of men, by our Text, was Fifty 
five thouſand' 3 but Pluterch maketh them not 
above Forty five thouſand, 

Ceſar had not half ſo niariy thicri, arid yet made 


a triple Battel ; but not ſo thick or deep with 


Legions: for in the right Cornet- he put the 
tenth Legion, and in the left the ninth and the 
Eighth ; being both weak and far ſpent , by as 


former overthrows. Of the other um 
maketh no mention : bot it led 


of the Army ; and were as fleſh to thoſe finews 
and bones, which out of the prerogative of thei 

valour, took the place of the Cornets, and the 
middle bulk of the battel. — leaſt his 
right Cornet ſhould be ci by - the 
multitude of their Cavalry, he drew fix Cohorts 
out of his third or laſt Battel, to make a fourth 
Battel to oppoſe the Cavalry : which got him the 
Viftory, For howſoever the Text ſaith, Singu+ 
las cobortes detraxit : yet Pluterch faith Plainly, 
that thoſe Cohorts he thus took were fix, and 
amounted to Three thonſand men ; which rjs 


Commentaries of the Civil Wats, 


+ dicr to receive the on to 
cloſe Caſar's Right Wing; as being ſure of the. 


| &s were of my company \ 


——Tenet obliquas poſt ſigns cobortes, 
He plac'd theſe Troops oblique behind the |. 
Battel. 


Which is thus to be underſtood ; that they. 


turned their faces towards the left Cornet of 
Pompey's Army , _ ON EOS 


--— Aa. which was fenced with a River and 
ri 
Touchitig Caeſar's Speech to the Soldiers, i 
ſcemed like that of Themiſtocles at the Battel 
Salamins: where Xerxes made a long Oration 


I-45 


encourrge the Perſcans,and loſt the day ; Themijto= 

cles ſpake but a words to the Greeks, and 

gue the Vitory. Howſoever, one thing is not ta 
omitted , that Pluterch, and 


23 
[5 


M88 


haye dipped their Pens, cither in 
in tho blood of this Battel, doall , 
ſar had not above Twenty two thouſand 


FE 


CHAP, XXXIL 


given, Folow me, ſaith be, as many of 

and dd that endea» 
vour to your Emperor , which, you bave als, 
wayes bee ng to perform,” This is 'the 
onely battel remaining anfonght : Sbich be<- 
ing ended, be ſhall be riftored to nity 
ing towards Czfar, ſaith 

peror, ſo carry my ſelf this day, that thow hk 
ive me 7, either alive or dead, 
when be bad thus ſpokyn, be was the 
that rat out of the right Cornet : 


one bundred and twenty elefied ſoldiers of the 


in, they flood ( and that by thi al ic of C. 


Triarius.;) to the exd that the firſt Fanning - 


ont _ violent of the Soldiers being bro- 
ih0 Battet 2 ditended they that j 


were | ſcattered and diſperſed: 
= piles would not fall ſo forceably _ the 
Army ſtanding ſtill, as when th:y advanced 
forward to "ef ther 3 5 2th that it would 
fall ont withall, that Czfar's Soldiers, ba- 
ving twice as far to run, would je that 
me be br ugh out of breath, ent 
nh wg py 
p2 FI opinion , was againſt F 
Fi : for ; there is a certain excitation 
alacrity dy” of os it naturally planted in 
man , is inflamed with a de« 
br to Fight, . Neither ſhould, any Com- 
repreſs , or reſtrain the ſame , 
bes rather” increaſe it , and ſet it for- 
w_ | 
Niger. was. 6: by £968 time or- 


da 


ned .;.. that Trumpets ſb mld ever 
wer fant, and - man he up a - 
ratiry 4: theft things did 

yr? 7 hemy ," dull gfe their 


own party. 


But our $ oltirst; port the fign of Battel, 


TUH ith heir Piles ready to 7 
es G ———> Fs - fol- 


W- wah out to. meet then 


234 to ming. 
1 ® Fro MA. 


5G Aca 


e/ them, 


we caſt 
yok to their 

$17 one. he i or 
= Y ry _ ful 
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Aita the fi 7 fo hy Jittle becy Þ 
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Obfervations phi CASARS. 


be had made up of fix Cohorts ; who cam 
with ſuch a fimg upon Pompey'y Horſes 


men, that none of them were able to fland 

ir way 
wt onely give 'place , but fied all 4s fi gf 
they could , to the bi igheft Hills ; Ade a 5b; be 
Archers an Sligtre brig left naked winh- 
out | ſuccour, 1 were all pur to the Sword. And 
with the ſame violence , thoſe Coborts | ans- 
compaſſed about” the left Cornet , notwith-= 
ſtanding any refiftante that contd be made by 
Feihpty 's Pani), aiid charged them bebind 
upon #beir backs. 

At the ſame time Czar commanded 
the third Battel , which as yet, jtood ſtill, 
and were ' ndt. remaved, to advance for- 
ward , by means of which freſh and ſound 
med , " relibving ſuch as were flint and 
weary , as alſo that others did charge them 
bebind upon their backs , Pompey's Party 
were no longer able to endure it , but al 
thrued their baths and fled, 

Neither #4; Cafix deceived in bit 


mon , that the biginting' of the Vi by 


world grow from thoſe Cobarts which he 
Ae ii the fourth Battel , ; againſt tbe 
emen 1 oy as ht biniſelf had o- 

nn gr og is inconragement to the 
den ”, pt by them , wr the Caval- 
ifs was beaten > 4 them the Archers and 
lingers were | chow Pompey? 
el wat abinteg on the Lift 
_ end by their meanes they Begat to 


flie, 


As ſooti, as Pompey ſaw his Cava 

beaten, and Phrbres.8i the part vr 
be muſt truſted, to be amuſed and affright-, 
ed, and diftr uſt ing the reft , be forthwith 


At- if the Bartel and conveighed _—_ ” 


ſeback, into the Canip. And 
T Centurions that had the W ay at tbe 
Pretorian Gate with a loud vaice, 4s all the 
Soldiers hight bear , b+: faid,, Keep the 
© Camp, tid Af, it gently » 0 prevent 
any bard caſualty t oy may, bappen. It the 
mean 'while,, 1 will go about. to the, other 
Ports , to ns the Guards of the Camp. 

Ant ha "tus ſaid , he went into the 
diRrufting the tity pohts, and 


©1114, Lies ,&: 
Pretori FR 
yes: ex . the event. 


The 


SE 


Lis, 


Plutarch, 


FY 


”p 


.a verſa eo accgrdi 


' ſeveral Nations: t6:. haye kycral. Ganges, . 


the ſouldiers (inthe .u 
; Taged, and the Pnemyalilg hted, 


III. 


The Fit OBSERVATION. 


ſo carried himſelf in the courſe of this 
PW's rather f:emed a ſufferer thena 


er diſfofiiig his Army for any at- 
FR, or & ab .[cr, bbc ates only when he brake out of the 
place wherein ' he was beſieged: at D-rrachium. 
And accordingly he gave order, that in the main 
ation and point of trial , his Souldicrs ſhould ſuf- 
fer and ſuſtain theaſſault , rather. then otherwiſe. 
But whether he did well'or no, hath ſince been in 
queſtion. Caſar u diſliked it, a4 thing con- 
trary to reaſon. Eft qucdam (faith he). animi inc i- 
2atio. arque alacritas , naturd'iter inuata ontuibus , que 

udio pugne incendinur ; z banc non reprimere , 


ed au- 
' gere Imperatores debemt, There is a certain i Tor ters 


on and alacriry of ſpirit naturally planted in every 
man , whichis inflamed with adelireto fight. Nei- 
ther ſhould any. Commander reprels or reſtrain 
the ſame, but rather increaſe it, and (et it for- 


ward. 

Agrecable whereunts is that of Cato the Great, 
that in caſes of battel an encmy-is to be charged 
With all violence, . Andto that purpoſe it is requi- 
ſte ,-to . put the ſqulgiers (at ſome , reaſonable 
diltance) into a poſture of yauntirlg and defiance , 
with nienaces and cryes of terror, and to ſpring(or- 
ward in ſuch manner ; as may —_ _ _ 
on their cnemies w ter 61 ampt- 
ons or Wralflers, Td ae buckle , ſtretch out 
their limbs , and niake their fouriſhes as may beſt 
ſerve | 6 aſfure themſetves; and diſcourage their 
g as we read of Herculesadd 


Helen al ig os yas 


FI 9 pore more 
P3403 membris, tal 


matrem, 


The one throws by" , Cleonean, SHA skin; 


: The others Libyan; ad cre they, begin, 

Fhe one anoints himſelf irom opt to ator, 

As the 0/ympies Gameſters ule, tod 

Not ſure Af id let his jo rh ground, 
Himſelf with ſand Arens fprinkies 


Howbeit , foraſmuchas all men ,are __ one 
temper 5. but require (eyeral faihjons to, tune 
minds; to the-true note. of a batzel, WE, 


this of Ce- 


$ ©£ 


int, The Komens '(as.a | CQUS ON 

ar) were. of auciont, gime. Eouone ound 

Trumpets and Hobtes, inal rmy, 

ayd.'took- up a great clamar and thqut., whereby 
c 


ry 
trariwife , the Greeks went Shwayd witha cloſcand 
filent mouth , as having more todo then to ſay to 
their Enemics, And Thucydides writing of the Las 
cedemonians ( the flower of Greece for Hatter of 
Arms) faith , that inſtead of Trumpets and Cor- 
nets to incite them , they uſed the ſweet harmouy 
of Flttes,” to moderate and qualifie their _— ; 
leaſt they ſhould be tranſported with unbridled 
impetuolity; 


- bug very Rathricaſ a, and. effectual. f 


| que corn glans per ppt of 


in this . 


Os, 


Conmenitaries of the Civil Wats. 


Nis reported,that Marſhal Ziron the Father em- 
cd todiflike of our Engliſh march(hcaring it beaten 
by the Drams)as tooſſuw;and « Fnacneouragement : 
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and yet ir ſo fitteth our Nation (a$Sit Roger Wil- ; 


lidms thenanſwerely as we have divers times over. ; 
run all France with it, 


Howlſoever , the event of 

this battel is ſufficient to diſprove. Pompezs crror 

-— mX and to make good what Cafer comman- 
ed, 


The Second OBSERVATION, 


Heſe fix Cohorts , which made. the fourth 
battel , did ſo encounter Pompeys Cavalry; 
that they were not able to withttadd them; 

It is ſaid ; that Ceſar gave them order not to fling 
their Piles, as comm they did ; «but to hold 
them in their hands like a Pike or Javelin, and 
make only at the faces of thoſe Gallatits , and men 
at Arms bn horſebatk, For the h 4ding of th-1ii 
in their hands, T'do not underſtand it; and tan- 
not conceive how they could reach more thenthe 
next ranks untothemin'that manner, But for ma- 
king at the faces of the Cavalty , Florts ſaith;that 
Cajar as he gallopeil _pond down the ranks, was 
heard to let fall bloody and bitter words , 


as thus, Souldicr. ca alt right at the 


a whereas 
Pompey called to his men , to ſpare their fellow- 
Citizens. 


Eutr int lnhis tore of Suprbliin \ Ufrmetfl 
the od prebvg vi of y 


the ontand bf the other; 
and Zuces (ecmeth to averr the fine 4 concerting 
thatof Ceſtr ; | 


Adverſoque jubet ferro. [YY vnltig, 
He bids them ſtrike juſt ar the EnemiciFace- 


; hath it. thusz C. Caſar ,. cum in 
jo eels ns oder perth 


cedere cacgit, Pampey baving in 
com pany of Koman Kyights , LET T6 ge 
ledat their WEA 


n9,made an end of rhcir enemies; 
'{ Caſa commanded his men fo make at their 
—_— and thereby compelled them toturna 
their faces; Fr 


"The Third '0BS ERV ATIO M 


1] 


* Moi theſe memory, Cre 
Q be 
Yik Hoke Ge bard mk BS, 


Or 


mh; wi At _ bil iotoithe 


EG ——— mils. 


y 


a victory: | 


$; 
we 


Lib.4.cÞ 


Lib. 43 
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\ Florus, 
Lib. 4. 
Infelix, 
quanta Do- 
minum vir- 
tute pariſti, 


Eaſar, 


withſtand; ' 


Obſervations upon 


By him, and others of like courage and worth, 
was Caſar raiſed from the extremity of his wants, 
and the diſgrace of his former lofles, to the chicf- 
cſtheight of a_ glory: and herein might well 
afſumeunco himſelf, that which was formerly ſaid 
of the p-ople , Magna populi Romani » ſed 
ſemper in malis major reſurrexit ; Great is the for- 
tune of the people of Kome; but it ſtill grows 
greater,and increaſeth by troubles : together with 
that of Plutarch , Res invita Romanorum arma, the 
Roman Armsare things invincible, Zucan ſpeaking 
of Sceve —_— menticncd , A _ a 
great deal of valor to get Rome a Lord, t upon 
Craſtinus he layetha + ny 

Dii tibi non mortem, que cundtis pen paratur. 
Sed ſenſum poſt fata tue dem , Craſtine, morti, 
Cujus 10714 manu commiſit lances bellum, 
Primaque Theſſaliam Romano Jaxgnine tinxit, 
Maiſt thou not only dye, which all men do; 
But dye, and have thy ſenſcs after too, , 


-A lance thrown by thy hand the fight began, 
When with brave Roman blood Theſ/alie ran. 


| CHAP. XXXIIL 
Czſar preſſeth bard after the Enemy , and taketh the 
Camp. 


Ompeys ſouldiers being thus forced to 
fly into Zans Camp , Czſar thinking 


reſpite, exhorted the Army to uſe the benefit 
fortune,and to aſſault the Camp ; who not- 
the extream beat (for the buſi- 
neſs was drawn out untill it was bigh noon ) 
were willing to undergo any labor , and to 
yield. greg, ake bis fended þ _ : be 
Camp was i ion y the Co- 
nl, bad the guard thereof , but much 


cors of barbarous 
as were fled thither out of the battel , were 
ſo terrified in mind and ſpent with wearineſs, 
that moſt of them (baving laid afide their 


Arms and Military Enſigns) did ratber think, 


bow they might beſt eſcape , then to defend the 
Cam. Neither could they which ftood upon 
the Rampier any longer endure the multitude 


_ of we > but fainting with wounds forſook, 
. the ey and preſently fled into the bigh 


Mountains ning unto the Camp , being 
led thither bythe Centurions and Tribunes of 
the fe ouldiers . 


Jn the Camp were found Tables ready laid 
and Prer with linen 3 ether _ - 
bords ſhed and ſet out, and their 
Tents Alcan yon freſh herbs and ruſhes 
aud that of Lentulus and divers others with 
Tvie , ard many other ſuperfluities, diſcovering 


it expedient to give them no time of 


CASARS 


their extream luxury and aſſurance of Vitiory. 
Whereby it was eaſily to be conceived , that 
they nothing feared 1he event of that day being 
Jo careful of ſuch unneceſſary delights. And 
yet for all this , they apbraided Cxfars pati- 
ent and miſerable Army , with riot and ex- 
ceſs : to whom there were always wanting ſuch. 
requiſter , as were expedient for their neceſſa- 
ry uſes, 


Pompey , when as Men were com# 
within the Camp , bavinſgot a borſe , and 
caſt away all Enſigns of Imperial authority , 
got out at the Decumane gate , and made to- 
wards Lariſſa, as faſt as his horſe could car- 
ry bim. Neither di 
the ſame ſpeed ( having got a few followers 
that eſcaped by flight ) poſting night and day , 


came at length to the ſea ſide with a Troop of | 


thirty borſe , and there went aboard a ſhip of 
burthen , complaining that bis opinion only de- 
ceived bim;, being as it were betrayed by 
ſuch as began firſt to fly , from whom he hoped 
chiefly to have bad the vidtory, 


OBSERVATION. 


Hereas it is ſaid , that a dilatory courſe is 

_- profitable and ſafe ; we are to un- 
deritand it as a chicf and main point in 

the duty of an Embaſſador , totemporize in things 
which are preſſed hard upon him: as being accoun- 
table for words and time,but no way charged with 
expeditions of War ; whercin ProtraGtion is often- 
times the interrupter of abſolute viftory , and the 


only ſupplanter of that which is deſired. Yincere leg 


ſcis Hannibal , ſed viltoria uti neſcis , Thou knoweſt 


ſtontly by the Thracians and other ſuc- - well cnough how to get the Victory, Hannibal,bnt 
more 
people For ſuch ſouldiers 


thou knowſt not how to ulc it; was a common by- 
word , and ha then well for the State of 
Rome, But now it fell out otherwiſe ; having met 
with one that knew how to conquer , and knew. 
howto follow vitory to pu . 

For notwithſtanding the battel he had fought , 
and the advantage he had thereby got , might have 
ſcemed ſufficient for one days labor , yet he would 
not let occaſion paſs , without 
that was then ed: and never ceaſed until he 
had forced the Camp 
caped the battel: and ſo made vitory ſure unto 
him , by driving the nail home to the head, In 
regard whereof, hedid not unfitly uſe for his word 
or Motto, (as they call it) Mndsr era Camdue@ » 
BY DEFERRING NOTHING. 


CHAP, 


,and overtaken thoſe that cſ= ;; 


be ftay there; but with © 


Ucilis & ty- 
ta res dila- 
Halicar, 
lib, $. 


Non com. 
mitruntue 
legatis tri= 
remes, aut 
a aut 
aut 
arces ; ſed 
verba & 
remporg- 
moſt 


Demoſt, de 
falſa legatis 
one. 


in agendo. | 
4. celeritas 
in conbici- 
endo, were 
Ceſars prg- 
perties, 


ns Wh Mo 


7+ 
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CHAP. XXXIV, 
Ceſar beſfegeth thoſe that were eſcaped into the Hills. 


&ſar baving got the Camp, inftantly 


required tbe ſouldiers not #0 look, af- ha 


ter pillage and , and ler ſlip tbe 
means of ending the reſt of their buſineſs. 
Which after be had obtained, be began to in- 
cloſe the Hill aboxt with works of fortification. 


They of Pompeys party ditrſting the place, 
for thatthe bid hed voter R kf it in ant itt 
ſtant. And all thoſe that were partakers of 
that fortune , made towards Latiffa. Which 
Czſar obſerving , divided his forces , and 
commanded part of the Legions toremain m 
Pompeys Camp, and part he ſent back, into 


bis own : and leading four Legions along with A 


bim , be took, a nearer way to meet with them; 
and having gone fix miles be imbattelled his 
forces, Which they perceiving ,. betook them- 
ſelves unto a high hill ander which ran a River. 

Czfar perſwaded the Soldiers, albeis they 
were ay with continual labor all that day, 
and that night was now at band, yet they 
would not think, it much to cut off the River 
from the Hill by a fortification , to keep them 
from watering in the night. Which work be« 
ing perfefied , they began by Cammiſſioners to 
treat of conditions of yielding themſelves, 
Some few of the Senators eſcaped in the night 
time away by flight. 

Czar, as ſoon as it was day, cauſed them. 
all to come down from tbe hill into the plain, 
and there to caſt away their Arms : which 
they performed withont refuſal;, and caſting 
themſelves upon the earth , their hands ; 
abroad , with ſheding of many tears , deſired 
mercy, Czar comforting them, commanded 
they ſhould ſtand up : and baving ſpoken ſome- 
what touching bis clemeucy, a little to eaſe 
them of their fear, be gave tbem all their lives 
with As z ap the Souldiers not 
to burt any of them, nar that they ſbould want 
any thing that was theirs, 

Theſe things being thus atchieved with di- 
ligence , be cauſed other Legions ta meet him 
from the Camp, ſending thoſe be bad with 
bim to reſt themſelves ; and the ſame day came 
te Lariſſa, In that battel be loft not above 
two hundred Souldiers ; but of Centurions,va- 
liant men, he loſt thirty. And Craſtinus fight- 
ing valiantly was flain ( of whom we for- 
merly made mention, ) with a ſword thruſt in- 
tothe face, Neither was that falſe which be 
ſaid as be went to the battel : for Czſar was 
perſwaded, that Craſtinus bebaved himſelf ads 
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mirably in that fight, and = deſerve as well 


him as a man con 
gy —nnke 7 Cyr een 


wor Czfar one buxdred and fourſeore , 
with nine Eagles, L. Domitius flying ont 
of the Camp into the Mount , fainting for 
wand of ſtrength, was ſlain by the borſe« 


men. 


OBSERU ATION. 


Nd thus weſce the iſue of that battel, and the 

victory which C2ſar obtained at as cheap a 
rate as could be imagined: for there were 
ſhin twenty three thoufand of theenemy, and as 
many taken, by rendring themſelves , with the 
loſs of two hundred icrs , and thirty Centu- 
rious, amongſt whom was Craſtinus : whoſe death 
obliged Ceſar to make this honorable mention of 
his valor. Butas it is obſerved by Dionyſfus Halis 
camaſſeus , Non Dens quiſyiam ſe ducibus , pro ſalu- 
te omnium qui certamen incum, : $EC ES 
conditione 1myerium. ac » ks 0nnees bomines de- 
vincamus, milo ex noſtris amiſſo. No God can pro- 
miſe a General the of all bis men: neither do 
we take commands upou that condition, to conquer 
all our enimicgwithoutthe loſs of a man. 


CHAP, XXXV. 
' Lzlius 10 block, in the Haven at Brundufy» 
um : aud firerh Carfars Ships at Meſſina, 


Bout the ſame time D. Lzlins came 

A with = N ha cs 17 3 and 
| according as Libo formerly did, 

the Iſlind in th avert of: ohe Fin” ed 
in like manner Vatinius , Governor of Brun- 
dufiam, having furniſhed and fent ont cer« 
tain Shiffr, inticed ont Lzlins ſhips, and 
of them took, a Galley , with two leſſer ſhips, 


that were farther ſhot out into the ſtraights of 


the Port: and alſo bad diſpoſed bir Cavat- 

along the Shore, to keep the Mariners from 
Ae ng water. But Lzlius baving the tims 
of the year more favorable and fitter for ſails 
ing. ſuppiyed bis Army with water from Cor« 
fa and Dyrrachiam : neither conttd be be beat- 
en off bis deſitn , ere voce 2 
Port, or from the Iſland , errber with the dif* 
honour of the Ships be hot , or with ſcarcity 
and want of all neceſſaries , until be beard of 
the Batel in Theflalia, your 
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Conſtrats, 


About the ſame time alſo Caſſius came in- 
to Sicilia, with the Navy of Syria, Phce- 
nicia and Cilicia, And whereas Czfars 
ſhips were divided into two parts , Pub. 
Sulpitius Pretor, being Admiral of the one 
balf, and lying at Vibone in the Straights , 
and M. Pomponius Admiral of the othes 
balf at Meſſana: Caſſius came firſt to Me(- 
ſana, and was arrived before Pomponius 
beard of bis coming : by which means be ſur- 
priſed bim , diftrafied, and much amuſed , 
without any order or guards. And finding a 
ftrong and favourable wind , filled the Ships 
of burthen with Rofin , Pitch and Tow, and 
like matter of firing 3 and ſending them out 
#0 Pomponius Navy, be burned all the 
ſhips, being in number thirty five , amongſt 


means whereof , they conceived ſuch a terror, 
that albeit there was a Legion in Garriſon at 
Meſlana , yet the Town was bardly kept. And 
but that certain Meſſengers coming poſt , 
brought news at the ſame inſtant f Czſars 
Vittory, moſt Men thought the Town would 
have been loft : but the news coming ſo op+ 
portunely, the Town was kept. 

Caſhus departed from thence , and went 
go Sulpitius Fleet at Vibone, where our 
Jhips being brought to ſhore , for fear of the 
like danger , he there- did as be did before; 
for finding the wind good, be ſent in forty ſhips 
of burthen , furniſhed with matter to burn the 
Navy, The fire having takes bold of both 
Cornets of the Fleet , five of them were burn- 
ed down ts the water. And as the flame 
began to be farther carried with the wind , 
#be Souldiers of the old Legions whichwere 
left for tha defence of the Shipping, and 
were of the number of them that were ſick, 
did not induce the diſhonour : but getting 
aboard of their own accord , put the Ships 
from the Shore , and ſetting upon Caſſius 
Fleet , took, two Gallies , in one of the which 
was Caſſius bimſelf : but be being taken ont 
with a Skiff , fled away. And furthermore , 
they took, two Triremes. Not long after, cer- 
tain news came of the Battel in Theſſalia, ſo 
#bat Pompeys party believed it : for before 


| #hat time, it was thought to be but a wing g 
is 


ven out by Cxfars Legates , and other 


friends, Whereupon Caſſius departed with 


his Navy, and left thoſe places, 


Obſervations upon CASARS 


OBSERPATION. 


e branches of a Tree do receive life from the 
ſtock, and the ſtock is maintained by the root 
which being once cut aſunder, there remain- 

_ = for _ " nn, leaf or branch, Ac- 
cordi it hapned wi is large-ſpread party, 
the or. FB. was then in Theſalia ; and being 
broken aſunder by the violence of Ceſers forces , it 
booted not what Lelius did at Brunduſarm , or Caſs 
ſous either at Meſſane or YViboue, For all the parts 
were overthrown with the body : and the fortune 
of the battcl over-ſwayd other loſſes what- 
ſocver , being ſo powerſul in the opinion of the 
World , Ut quo ſe fortuna , codem etiam favor bo- 
minum inclinat, That what way ſocyer fortune 


. the ſame way goes the favor of the people : Or,as | 
: Lucan faith , | 


i 
which there were twenty that had decks, By 


»—-- F epimur, quo cunts ferumur, 
We're ſnatch'd that way that things are carricd, 
CHAP, XXXVI, 
Ceſar purſueth Pompey, who is ſlain in Egypt. 


( bet ſetting all other things apart , 
thought it expedient for him to pur- 
ſue Pompey into what parts ſoever 

he ſhould betake bimſelf, leaſt he ſhould raiſe 

new forces , andrenewthe War agdin : and 
thereupon made forward every day, as far as 
his Cavalry was able to go, commanding one 

Legion to follow after by leſſer journeys. There 

was a publication made in Pompeys name 

at Amphipolis, that all the youth of that 

Province,as well Greeks as Citizens of Rome, 

ſhould come to be inrolled for the War. But 

#t is not poſſible to diſcover , whether Pompey 

did it to tak away all cauſe of ſuſpicion that 

be might the longer bide his purpoſe of flying 

away, or whether be went about by new lea- 
vies to keep Macedonia, if no man preſſed 
hard after bim. 

Howſoever , be bimſelf lay at Anchor there 
one night. And calling unto him bis ancient 
Hofts and Friends, be took, ſo much money 
of them , as wonld defray bis neceſſary char- 
ges : and underſtanding of Czſars coming , 
within a few days be boiſed ſayl and depart- 
ed thence , arriving at Mitylene, where he 
was kept two days with foul weather, and 
there reinforcing his fleet with ſome Gallies he 
zook to bim , be went into Cilicia, and from 
thence to Cyprus. There be underſtood, that 
by the general conſent of the Antiochians,and 
Zi Citizens of Rome, as were there reſi- 
ding , the Citadel was already taken to keep 

im 


Ceſar 
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bim out: and that Meſſengers were ſent a+ dria aud Egypt or whether deſpiſmg bis 
bout , to thoſe that were fled from his Party fortune ( as for the moſt part, in time of mi- 
into the bordering Cities, forbidding them to ſery a mans Friends do become bis Entz- 
come to. Antioch 3 for if they did, they ſhould mies x ) did give a good anſwer publickly to 
hazard it with the danger of their heads. ſuch as were ſent, and willed bim to come un 
The like bappened to L. Lentulus, who the to the King : but ſecretly plotting among (t 
year bef.re was Conſul, and to Pub. Lentu- themſelves, ſent Achillas, # Chief Comman- 
lus, of Conſular dignity, aud to ſome other der, and a man of ſingular audacity, together 
at Rhodes. For, as many as fled thither with L. Septimius, Tribune of the Foltiere 
after Pompey , and came wnto the Iſland, to kl Pompey. They giving bim good words, 
were neither received into the Town mor in- and be bimſelf alſo knowing Septimius to have 
to the Haven ; but were commanded by Meſ= led i Company nnder bim in the W ar ag ainft 
ſengers ſent unto them, to depart from the Pirats, went aboatd a little Bark with 4 
thence, and forced to weigh Anchor againft fer of bis ſoldiers , and there was ſlain by 
their will, And now the fame of Cz\ar's Achillas and Septimius. In like manner 
coming was ſpread abroad throughont all the L,, Lentulus was apprebended by Com 
Cities. mandment from th: King , and killed in pris 
Whereupon Pompey, leaving off his pur= ſan, 

poſe of going into Syria , Pony taken 

what Money be found in Bank, beſides what The fit OBSERVATION. 

be could borrow of his private Friends, and 

putting aboard great ſtore of Braſs for the Gx.it be now demanded, Where.was Ceſar's dc- 
uſe of War, with Two thouſand Armed | fire of Peace? and, Why purſued 'he not a 


:b be ; <-> 0 of tion, at this time, wh 
men (which be bad raiſed partly ont of the ik —_— thr ons þ dy 


Towns , and partly bad forced np amongſt _ des. of / 
the Merchants, and ſuch others of bis follow» 1. 2 the ragquilhed } the Anſwer is alvendy 
ers whout be thought fit for this buſuieſr) made in the beginning of this ,Commentary ; 
be came toPeluſium. Tow, chance, was That there was hut one time of making Peace : 


; DB 12x51 P00 ..}, and that was, when both Parties were equal; 
King Ptolemy , s Child within years, with which was wr and Ceſar too far hone. to 


eat Forces, making War againſt bis Si | 1c upon any thing that might 
Ber Cleopatra 3 wh a few Moneths be- — — — ekps Fr 4 
fore , Y means of bis Allies and Friends, .other i down. ſg > , ebonth cemed not 
is Kingdame And <om in an lum, it to * 
be b thruſt ou? of bis wal the laving of the Empire, Howhcit, it is not de= 
Cleopatra's Camp was not far diſtant from 
bi. | | 


Pompey ſent ' unto bim , that, in regard Commonyrealth  tq th 
of pherx.an ſhitelity, pars)" Amity be bad _ ſtand, bur by the bencfitof ſervitade, And dx 
with bis Father, 'be might be received into pr : ,non pollſer;” 
Alexandria z and that be would aid and Be, whe Wy ed Te: Go fervies- 
Support him with bis Wealth afid 'Meanes', threaten the Welfare of a State, in the excels of jy; Þ 4 
being now fallen into miſery and calamity, Popper) exarpibaet) For, having nothing in the 5, Potte. 


Bat, they that were ſent , having done their Men, be bas. a a Fortunes by the Feuure of Nit vimivm 
Meſſage, began #9 ſpeak lib to the King's Ln, by kd LNG 


Soldiers , and to exhort” the," that they (hirgly, with too 


Power ; 
would ftand to Pompey , "not d/{pifing the -<acded rhe proportion of his Fellow-Citizem 
lam ebbe of fortune 4h. bromght to, 4s wif blemilbed te beauty of Des whoſc 


them were many that bat heen Parm- <9 graces WERE 32 2 at 
s Soldiers, which { Gabinius bad recerm wn - mm fd gy m___ y 
ed ont of bis Army in Syria, andbe ey, a0 (having no ether; hoge , but ip. the 
them to Alexandria. 3 and upon the ending \Agns. {1 ”" 
of the War, bad left them with*Ptolemy, the (1 195 ids hat as bs arm vat ge Amleve , he 
Father of this Ghild. . Theſe: things ing Tally mentionath an bis CR mand . 
known, ſuch ar had the procuretion of other Remoaſtrances; - the Philoſophcr made it 


Kingdom in the 'minority of the Boy; whether uu gn = courſe of, Goycrpmene had 
they were indated through fe off of poiging the the Li -_ of 5.05 neny t —— 
Army, (as afe ards they confeſſed); TT mofaju Monarchy, And fith/ it fell to C#- 
by Pompey might eaſily ſeize uper Alexan® |[ar's fortune, if there were ay erzar committed 
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Nuſquam 
m 


Mors onini- 
vom par eſt, 


nic diverſa” 


= 
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i the ſeizure, he may take the benefit of the ge= ſell: in the which the Opinions were divers ; 


neral pardon , exemplified by Trebellixs Pollio, 
That no Nation can ſhew a Man that is altogc- 
ther blamelcſs. 


The ſecond OBSERVATION. 
Orcerning the State of ./Zgypr, we arc to 


note, that Alexander the Great being cut off 


by death, his Captains laid hold upon fach 
Provinces and Kingdomes as were under their 
Commands: amongit whom , one Prolemens the 
ſon of Lagus, a Macedonian, ſeized upan /Agypt, 
where he Reigned 40 years ; and of him were all 
his Succeſſors called by the name of Ptolemy. 
This firſt Ptolemy poſleſt himſelf of .#gypr about 
the Year of the World 3640; which was 275 
cars before Pompey's overthrow. His Son that 
ccceded , by the Name of Ptolemy Philadelphia, 
cauſed the Bible to be Franſlated out of Hebrew 
into Greek, by 70 Interpreters, which are called 
the Septuagint ; and made the famous Library 
which was burned in theſe Wars. | 
The Father of this young Ptolemy , was the 
Ninth in Succeſſion from the Firſt, and, at his 
death, made the People of Kome Tutors to his 
Children. His eldeſt Son , and Ciopatre his 
Daughter Reigned together Six yearcs; but, im 
the end, fell to ſtrife and Wars, and wore deep- 
ty ingaged therein when Pompey arrived, But, 
F after , Caſar ſo ordered the differences, 
that he ſet the Crown uport Cleopatras head ; 
who held it peaceably, untill ſhe came to play 
that Tragicall part with Antony : which being 
ended , Kingdome was ther reduced to a 
Province , under the obedience of the Roman 
re, þ 
oncerning this miſerable end of Pompey, it is 
tfacly ſaid of Sexece, that Death is alike to all': 
for / although the wayes are divers by which it 
ha , yet they all meet in the ſame en1. 
3 for as much as Plutarch hath 'deſcribed 


ny manner of this Cataſtrophe, it 
thereof. 


impertinent to infert his relation 
When Pompe 


r before unto the King, to 
advertiſe him cf his arrival, and to intreat him 
to reccive him. King Prfemy was then - but a 
young _ ran , in ſo much, that one Photinus Go- 
verned all the whole | under him. ' He af- 
ſembted a Cobncefl of the Chiefeſt and Wiſelt 
Men of the Court, who had ſuch credit and au- 
thority as it ' pleaſed him to give them. They 
being afſembled,, he commani man in 


the King's Name to ſay hig, mind , touching the 
receivi - of Pompey , deer the King ſhould _ 
It was a miſerable thing to + 


receive him or not, 
ſce Photinus, an Eunuch of the K 
Theodotus of Chio , an hired Sch 

Teach the, young King Rhetarick , and 
an an , to conſult among themſelves , 
What they ſhovld do with | ' the Great. 


ing's, and 


Theſe were the Chicfeſt Counſellors of -all his 
Eunuchs , and of thoſe that had brought ' him 
up. | 

| Tow did Pompey ride at Anchor u 
ſhore ſide, expeting the reſolution of 


the 
Coins 


ahi. 


for , ſome would not have him reccived, others 
conſented that he ſhould be received, But, the 
Rhetotician Theodorts , to ſhew his Eloqucnce , 
perſwadcd them , That neither the one nor the 
other was to be accepted, For; quoth he, if we 
reccive him, we ſhall have Caſer cur Encmy, ard 
Pompey our Lord ; and if wedo deny him on the 
other ſide,” Pompey will blame us for refuſing him, 
and Caſar for not keeping cf him; therefore 
this would be the beſt retoluticn , he told them, 
to ſend to kill him, for thereby they ſhould win 
the good will of the ono, and not fear the diſplea- 
ſure of the other. And ſome ſay moreover, that 
he added this mock withall; A Dead man bites 
not, They being determined of this among 
themſclves , gave Acbillas Commiſſion to do it. 
He taking wich him Septimius (who had Chaige 
afore-time under Pompey ) and Salvizs, another 
Centurion alſo, with three or four +oldicrs bc- 
ſides, they made towards Pompey's Gallics, about 
whom were at that time the Chicfeſt of his Train, 
to ſee what would become of this matter. But 
when thcy ſaw the likelihood of their cntertairi- 
ment , and that it was not in Princcly ſhew nor 
manner , nor nothing anſwerable to the hope 
which Theophanes had put them in, ſeeing io 
few men come to them in a fiſher-boat ; the 

began then to miſtruſt the ſmall account that 
was made of them, and Counſelled Pompey to 
return back, and to lanach again into the Sea 

being out of the danger of the hurling of 4 


In the mean time the Fiſher-boat drew near. 
and Seprimius roſe, and ſaluted Pompey in the Ks 
"man Tongue, by the Name of ator, as much 
as Sovcraign Captain: and Achillas alſo ſpake to 
-him in the Greek, Tongue, and bad him come in- 
to his Boat ; b cauſe that by the ſhore ſide there 
was a great deal of mud and fand banks, fo that 
his Galley ſhould have no Water to bring him 
in. At the very ſame time they ſaw afar off di> 
yers of the King's Gallics , which were Arm- 
ing with all ſpeed poſſible , and all the ſhors 
\belides full of Soldiers... Thus, though P 
and his company would have altered their minds, 
they could not have told how to have cſcap» 
c&: and ſurthermore, ſhewing that they had mp- 
Rruſted them, then they had given the Murder- 
er occaſion to have executed his Craelty. So, 
taking his lcaye of his Wife Cornelis, who has 
mented his Death-before his end, he command- 
cd two Centurions to go dewn before him irito 


the iaus Boat, and Philip, one of his ſlaves 
.infranchited , with another flave, called Scynes. 
When Achillas reached out his hand to receive 


him igto his Boat , he turned him to his VVife 
and Son , and'faid theſe Verſes of Sepbecles unto 


z 


-. The Man that into Court comes free, 
Muſt there in (tote of bondage be, 


Theſe were the laſt words he ſpake unto ' his 
Peopke , when he left his own Gally, and went 
into the \ Fgyptians Boat , (the Land being a 
great way off from his Gally.' When he ſaw nc- 
ver a Man-in the Boat ſpcak friendly unto him, 
deholdipg Septimin, he faidunto him ; Me thinks 
Ty Friend , I ſhould know thee , tor that _ 


L I Bo» Ill . 
haſt ſerycd with me heretofore. The other 


nodded with kis head , that it was true, but 
gave him no anſwer, nor ſhewed him any cour- 


C. 
Pompey ſecing that no man ſpake to him; took 
a little Book he had in his hand, in which he 
had Written an Oration that he meant to make 
unto King Ptolemy, and began to read it. When 
they came near to the ſhore , Cornelia, with her 
Servants and Friends about her , ſtood up in 
her Ship, in great fear, to ſee what ſhould be- 
come of Pompzy. So ſhe hoped well, when ſhe 
ſaw many of the King's People on the ſhore, 
coming towards Pompey at his landing , as it 
were to receive and honour him. But cyen as 
Pompey took Philip his hand to ariſe more caſi- 
ly , Septimizs came firſt behind him, and thruſt 
him through with his Sword : next unto him al- 
ſo Salvius and Acbillas drew out their Swords in 
like manner, Pompey then did no more but took 
up his Gown with his hands, and hid his Face, 
and manly abode the wounds they gave him, on- 
ly ſighing a little. Thus, being 59 years old, he 
ended his life the next day after the day of his 
Birth, FM 
They that role at Anchour in their Ships , 
when they ſaw him Murthered, gave ſuch a fear- 
full Cry , that it was heard to the Shore: then 
n_ up their Anchours with ſpeed , they 
hoiſed Gil, and departed their way, having Wind 
at will that blew a luſty Gale, As ſoon as th 
had gotren the main Sea, the Agypiians, whi 
prepared to row after them, when ſaw they 
were palt their reach, and nr to be over- 
taken, they let them go. having ſtricken 
off P Ss head , they threw his Body over- 
board, for a miſerable SpeRacle to all thoſe that 
were deſirous to ſee hin. 
Philip , his enfranchiſed m—_—_— —— 
ever by it, untill ſuch time as the A#gypt 
ſeen > chats Bellics full, Then, having waſhed 
his Body with Salt-water, and wrapped it up in 
an old Shirt of his, becauſe he had no other {ſhift 
to lay it in, he ſought upon the Sands, and 
found at length a piece of an old Fiſhers Boat , 
enough to ſerve to Burn his naked Body with , 
but not all fully out, As he was buſie gathering 
the broken pieces of this Boat together , thi- 
ther came unto him an old Koman, who, in his 
outh, had ſ:rved under Pompey , and faid unto 
im; O Friend! What art thou that prepareſt the 
Funerals of Pompey the Great? Philip anſwered , 
That be was 4 Bond-man of bis, infranchiſed, Well, 
faid he , thou ſba/t not bave all is bonour alone : 
1 pray thee yet let me accompany thee in ſo devout 
4 Deed, that I may not 


The next day after , Zucius Lemtulus ( not 
knowing what had paſſed ) coming out of Cy- 
gras, ſailed by the ſhore fide, and perceived a fire 
made for Funcrals,and Philip ſtanding by it; whom 
he knew not at the firſt. So he asked him, What 
is he that is dead, and buried there > But 
ſtraight fetching a great ſigh, Mas, ſaid he, per- 
bays is is Pompey the Great, Then he landed a 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars, 


little , and was ſtraight taken and ſlain. This 
was the cnd of Pompey the Great. Not long af 
ter Caeſar alſo came into Agypt, that was in great 
Wars; where P 's head was preſented unto 
him: but he turned his heal afide and would not 
ſee it, and abhorrcd him that brought it as a 
deteſtable Murtherer. Then taking his Ring , 
wherewith he Scaled his Letters, whereupon was 
graven a Lyoa holding a. Sword , he burſt out a 
Weeping, Acbillas and Phorinus he put to death. 
King Ptolemy himſelf alſo being overthrown in 
Battcl by the River of Nilw, vaniſhed away, and 
was never heard of after. Theodotus the Rheto- 
rician eſcaped Caſes hands , and wandered up 
and down in great miſery , deſpiſed of 
every man, erwards Marcus Brutus ( who 
flew Ceſar) conquering Aſi , met with him by 
chance , and putting him to all the Torments he 
could poſliblydeviſe, at the length flew him. The 
Aſhes of 2? 's Body were afterwards brou 
unto his Wife Cornelia; who buried ther in a 
Town of hers, by the City of A/be. 

And having in this manner paid the Tribute 
which the Law of Nature doth exa&, the Law 
of the Twelve Tables did free his Sepulchre 
from any further diſturbance ; Ubi corpus demor- 
mi hominis condas , ſacer efto, Let that place be 
Sacred , where the Body of a dead man is buried; 
——— 3 That as Fabims was 
called Maximus, Scipio, Magnus, and Pompey, M, 
as , which Titles they carried as Marks of ſpe: 
cial Nobleneſs , to raiſe them above the com- 
mon worth of men: ſo their ends made them 
even with the loweſt of the State, According to 
that of Seneca; Imervallis diſtinguimuy ; exitu a- 
quamur 2 Here we are diſtinguiſhed by Diſtan- 
ces, but Death makes vs all cquall. 


CHAP. XXXvIl, 


Prodigious Accidents bappening upon the Battel in 
Pharſalia. Czſar cometh imo Aigypt. 


Eſar coming into Aſia , found T. 

{ Ampius going about to take the 
A Money oxt of the Temple of Diana 

at Epheſus: and for that cauſe to bave cal- 
led together all the Senatours that were in the 
Province , that he might uſe them as Wit- 
neſſes in the matter, But , being interrupt= 
ed by Czſar's arrival , he fled away: So 


that two ſeveral times , the was ſa- 
ved at Epheſus by Czſar's meanes, Is 
was further very certain, that at the 


Temple of Minerva at Elis ( @ juſt Calcu» 
lation of the -time being taken) the ſame 
day that Caſas overthrew Pompey, the 1- 
mage of Vidory , which flood before Miner- 
va, aud looked towards ber Portraiture, did 
turn it ſelf towards the Portall and the 
Temple-gate, And, the ſame day likg- 
wiſe there was ſuch a noiſe of an Army 
twice beard at Antioch in Syria , and ſuch 


ſoundi Trumpets , that the City ran int 
_ Rr a Armes 
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Armes to keep the Walls, The like happen- 
ed at Ptolemais. And likewiſe at Perga- 
mus, in. the remote and bidden places of 
tbe Temple, which are called &"v|z , into 
which it is not lawful for any man to en- 
ter but the Prieſts, were Bells heard to ring, 
Beſides at Tralles, in th: Temple of Vitio- 
ry (where they had ſet up a Statue to Cz- 
far ) there. was ſhewed a Palm-tree, which 
in thoſe dayes was grown from between the 
joynts of the Stones , out of | the Pave- 
ment. 

Czlar ſtaying a few dayes in Aſia, bear- 
ing that Pompey was ſeen at Cyprus, 
and conjetinring he went into Egypt , for 
the amity ws correſpondency be bad with 


that Kingdome , beſides other opportunities of 


the place ;; be came to Alexandria with two 
Legions , one that he commanded to follow 
him out of Theſſaly, and another which he 
bad called out of Achaia, from Fuſius a Le- 
gate ,/ _— with Eight hundred Horſe, 


' Ten Gallies of Rhodes, and a few Ships of 


Aſia. In theſe Legions ' were not above 
Three thouſand two bmnidred mens the- reſt 
were either wounded: in the Fights, or ſpent 


. with Travel, and the length of the Journey. 


The Prieſts 
of Zzgyp: 
ſaid, Thar 
whenſoever 
the Axe and 
the Bundle 
of Rods 
came into 
Alexandria, 
the Power 
of their 
Kings 
ſhould pre- 
ſeatly ceaſe: 
according 
as it was 
written in a 
Columne of 
Gold, at 


Memphis, 


But, Czſar traſfting to the fame of bis great 
Exploits , did not doubt to g- with theſe 


weak, Forces, thinking every place would en- 


 tertain him with ſafety. 


At Alexandria he underftood of Pom» 
pey's death: and, as he was going out of the 
Ship ,. he heard a Clamour of the Soldiers , 
which the King had left to keep the Town, 
and ſaw a Concourſe of people gathered a- 
bout him , becauſe the Bundle of Rods was 
carried before - bim;, all the Multitude cry- 
ing out, That the King's Authority was di 
miniſhed. This Taumult being appeaſed, 


there were often uproares and commotions. of 


the People for every day\after, and many 
Soldiers were ſlain in divers: parts of the Ci- 
ty. Wherenpon Ceſar gave order for other 
| i to be brought bim out' of Aſia, which 
he raiſed 'and inrolled of Pompey's Sold:- 
"ers, He' bimelf was ftayed by the Winds 
"called Etefit, which are againſt them that 
"fail fron Alexandria. © wil 


1-"Te the mean time, for as much as he con- 


"ceived, that if the controverſie between the 
"King and'bis Sijter did appertain to the Pec- 


CASARS 


bereof be ſignified , That his pleaſure was, 
that both the King and bis $i f, Cleopatia, 
ſhould diſmiſs their Armies, and rather plead 
their Canſe before bim, then to decide it by 
Armes. 

There was at that time one Photinus an 
Eunuch, that bad the Adminiſtration of the 
Kingdome , during the Minority of the Child. 
He firſt began to complain antong his Friends, 
and t1 take it in ſcorn, that the-King ſhonld 
be called out to Plead bis Cauſe: and aftcr- 
wards having gotten ſome aſſiſtance of the 
King's Friends, be drew the Army ſecretly 
from Peluſium to Alexandria, and made 
Achillas (formerly mentioned) General of all 
the Forces ;, inciting bim forward, as well by 
bis own Promiſes, as from the King, and in- 
ftrufting bim by Letters and Meſſengers 
what be would have done, 

Ptolemy the Father, by bis laſt Will and 
Teſtament , had left for beirs the eldeſt of 
two ſous, ant likewiſe the eldeſt of two daugh- 
ters: and for the confirmation thereof , had 
in the ſame Will charged and required the 
People of Rome by all the gods, and by the 
League he made at Rome, to ſee this accom- 
pliſhed. For which purpoſe he ſent a Copy of 
bis Will to Rome, to be kept inthe Treaſury, 
which, by reaſon of the publick, occaſions, that 
admitted no ſuch buſineſs for the preſent, 
were left with Pompey : and the Original, 
ſigned and ſealed up, was brought to Alex- 
andria. 

While Czfar was handling theſe things, 
being very defirons to end theſe Controverſies 
by Arbitrement , it was told him on a ſud- 
den, that the King's Army and all the Ca- 
valry were come to Alexandria, Czſars 
Forces were not ſnch, that be durſt truſt upon 
them, to hazard Battel without the Town ; 
onely it remained, that be kept ' himſelf in 
ſuch places as were moſt fit and. convenient 
for him within the Town, and to learn what 
'Achillas intended, Howſoeverhe command- 
ed all the Soldiers to Arme," and exhorted 
the King , that of thoſe which were neareſt 
rwnto bim, and of greateſt ' Authority , be 
would ſend fome to Achillas, to know his 
meaning. 

Dioſcorides 4nd Serapion being deputed 
'thereunts , 'having' been Joh Embaſſadors at 


"Rome, and in-great places about Ptolemey 


le of Rohit," ther conſequently.:to him , as [the Fatber, tbzy came to Achillas z whom as 
"Conſul #1d fd'#cb' the vather-it concerned ſoon as they were come into bis preſence, and 
bis Office, for'that in bis former -Conſulſhip, "btfore he would bear or underſtand what they 


"there' mas a'\League made hy the Decree of © 
Senate with Ptol&my the Father; in regard 


world have, he .commanded to be taken away 


and ſlain. © Of whom, one having received 
a 
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a wound, was carried away by bis own 
people for dead : the other was ſlain ont-right. 
Whereupon Czfar wrought to get the King 
into bis own bands; thinking that his Name 
and Title wonld prevail much amangſt bis peo- 
ple: as alſo to make it appear , that this War 
was rather moved by the private pradiice of 
ſome ſeditions thieves , then by order and com- 
mandment from the King. 


OBSERUATION. 


He multiplicity of occaſions and troubles 
T which happen to ſach as have the orfcring 
of any buſineſs of import , doth make that 
of Plinie often remembred ; Yeteribus negotits n0vs 
accreſcunt , nec tamen priora peraguniur ; $08 nexibus, 
tor quaſs catenis, majus indies occupationum ex= 
texditur : New buſineſſes come in the neck of old, 
and yet the firſtare not diſpatched : with ſo many 
tycs and chainsasit were, is the Troop of buſt- 
neſſ:s every day made longer and long-r. . For al- 
beit Pompey had now ſpent his malice , and was 0 
more to appzar in Arms againſt Ceſar: yet this hap 
was by flying , to draw him (as it were by way of 
revenge) into a place where he was neceflarily to 
beintangl-d in adangerous War, 

To theſe prodigies here mentioned , may be 
added that of Aulus Gellius, that the ſame day 
the battel happened, there felt out a ſtrange 
wonder at Padus, where a ccrtain Prieſt called 
Covnelius , of noble race and Holy life, ſuddainly 
fell into an extaſfie , and ſaid, he ſawa great Bat- 
tel afar of, Darts and Piles fly thick in the aire, 
ſome flying and ſome purſuing, great ſlaughter, ac- 
companyed with many lamentable - groans and 
cries, and in the end ccryedout , that Ceſer had 
got the victory. For which he was mocked for 
the preſcnt , but afterwards held in great admi- 
ration. 

Plinie maketh the ſmall increaſe of Nilus, to 
be a forc-teller of Pompeys death ; Minimumgque 
-Pharſalico bello; veluti necem Magni , prodigio quo- 
dam , * flumine averſame : The leaſt increaſe of 
Nilus, was, at the'time of the Pharſalian -bat- 


were) a deteftation- of the murther of the Great 


| Pompey. | 


CHAP, XXXVIII. 


Czſar landeth bis Forces , taketh Vharus,and cauſeth 
Photinus to be ſlain, 


He Forces that were with Achillas, 

j were neither for their number , or 
faſhion of Men , or uſe and expe- 

rience in War, to be contemned, For be 
bad twenty two thouſand men in Arms, 
Theſe Troops conſiſted of th? Gabinian 


Souldiers: which were now grown into 4a 


. euſtome of life and liberty of the Rgypti- 


ans 3 and having forgot the name and diſci 
pline of the people of Rome , had there mar- 
ried wives , and moſt of them bad children, 


the Civil Wars. 


To th:ſe were added ſuch as were gathered 
from the Thieves and Kobers of Syria , the 
Province of Cilicia , and other finitimate 
Regions: beſides many baniſhed Men , and 
others. condemned to die , that fled thither, 
And for all our fugitives, there was ever 
a ſure and certain receit at Alexandria , 
and 4 certain condition of life : for upon 
giving up of bis name, be was preſently in- 
rolled a Souldier. And if ane chanced to 
be taken and apprebended by bis Mafeer , 
be was preſently reſcued by the concourſe of 
Souldiers, who being all in the ſame con- 
dition, did ſtrive for bim as for tbemſclves. 
Theſe required the Kings frie nds to be ſlain, 
theſe were accuſtomed to rob rich men of 
their. goods to better thzir pay , to beſiege 
the Kings houſe , to expel ſome out of the 
Kingdom? , and tv ſend for others bome, Ace 
cording to an old cuſtoms and priviledge of the 
Alcxandrian Army. | 
There were beſides two thouſand horſe, that 
bad been of anciext continuance in ma 
the Wars beld at Alexandria,and bad brought 


. back, Ptolemy the father , and reſtored bim to 


bis RR bad ſlain Bibulus two ſons, 
ead had maae War with the Egyptians : and 
this uſe and knowledge they' bad of Wor. 
Achillas 2rfting to theſe forces, and contemu- 
foe the ſmall nymber of Czifars Troops, did 
take and poſſeſs Alexandria 3 and farther,aſ- 
ſauhing that . part of the Town which Cxlar 
beld with his men, did firſt of all endeavar 
40 break, into his. bouſe. - But Czfar baving 
diſpoſed the Coborts in the Streets and. ways, 
-did bear out the effault. At the ſame time 
-they fought likewiſe at the Port , audit came 

to a very forcible incounter : for ha- 


-at lengs 
- ving drawn ont their Troops, the fight beg a; 
tel, the very River 'prodigiouſly ſhewing (as it ,,, L Pr, fight begars 


bat in divers ftireets and lanes, and 
the (in great Traps went about to 
poſſeſs themſelves - of the Gallies, of which 
there were fifty found there , that were ſent 
to ſerve Pompey , and returned home again 
after the battel in Theſlalia, Theſe were all 
Triremes and Duinqueremes rigged, and 
ready to go to ſea. 

Beſides theſe, there were twenty two which 
were always accuſtomed to be beſt , for the de= 
fence of Alexandria, and were all furniſhed 
with decks : which if they had taken, toge= 
ther with Czſars ſhipping , they would have 
bad the Haven and the Sea at their command, 
and by that means , bindered Czfar from 
ſuccors and proviſion of vitlual. In regard 
whereof they fought bard on both ſides, Achil- 
las expefing vilory,, and our men for their 


ſafety, 
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ſafety. But Czar obtained bis purpoſe : and 
becauſe be was not able to keep ſo many ſe- 
veral things with ſo ſmall forces , be ſet them 
all on fire, together with thoſe that were -in the 
Road , and preſently lauded ſome ſouldiers at 
Pharus, which is a Tower in an Iſland , of a 
great height, and built with ſtrange workman- 
ſhip , taking that name from the Iſland, This 
Tfland lyeth over againfſt Alexandria, and 
fo maketh it a Haven. But former Kings bad 
mnlarged it nine hundred paces in __ , by 
raiſing great Mounts in the Sea : and bythat 
means had brought it ſo near to the Town , 


that they had joined them both together with a 
age 


In this Iſland dwelt divers Rgyptians,and 
made a Village of the bigneſs of a Town: and 
what Ships ſoever had fallen off their courſe , 
either by tempeſt or error , were there robbed 
by thoſe Egyptians. For by reaſon of the 
narrow entrance , no ſhips can come into the 


Haven, but by the favor and leave of them 


#bat hold Pharus. Czfar being afraid of 


this , while the Enemy was buſie in fight , 
landed bis Souldiers, took the place, and there 
a Garriſon. Whereby he brought it to paſs, 


 F# 
that both Corn and Succors might ſafely come 


by ſea to ſupply him : for he bad ſent to all the 
confining Regions for ayde. In other places 
of the Town they ſo fought , that they gape 
over at length upon equal conditions , (which 
bapned by reaſon of the narrowneſs of the 
paſſages) and a few of each fide being ſlain, 
Czar took in ſuch places as were moſt con- 
wenient for bim , and fortified them in the 
night, Inthis quarter of the Town was con- 
tained a little part of the Kings bouſe ( where- 
#1 he bimſelf, at bis firſt arrival , was ap- 
poinred to lodge ) and a Theatre joined to the 
bouſe , which was inftead of a Caſtel, and bad 
@ paſſage to the Port, and to other parts of the 
Road. The days following he increaſed theſe 
fortifications , to the end be might bave them 


as a wall againſt the Enemy, and thereby need 
not fight againjt bis will, 

In the mean time, the youyger daughter of 
King Ptolemy hoping to obtain the Crown now 
in queſtion , found means toconveigh ber ſelf 
out of the Kings houſe to Achillas : and both 
Jorntly together undertookthe managing of that 
War. But preſently there grew a controverſy 
between them , who ſhould command in chief, 
which was the cauſe of great largeſs and re- 
wards to the Souldiers, either of them being 
at oy charges and expences to gain their 

wills - 


While the enemy was buſied in theſe things, 
Photinus, #he Governor of the young King , 
and Superintendent of the Kingdome on Cz- 
fars party , ſent Meſſengers to Achillas , ex- 
horting him not to defiſt in the buſineſs, or to be 
diſcouraged. Upon the diſcovering and appre- 
benſion of which Meſſengers,Czſar -exſed bim 
#0 be ſlain. And theſe were the beginnings of 
the Alexandrian War. 


OBSERV ATION. 


arus is a little Iſland in the Sea over a- 
gainſt Alexandria; in the midſt whereof,Ptc- 
lemy Philadelpb , built a Tower of an excecd- 

ing height , all of white Marble. It contained ma» 
ny Stages, and had inthe top many great Lanterns, 
to keep light in the night, for a mark to ſuch as 
were at Sea. The ArchiteCtor ingraved thereupon 
this inſcription; Soſtrates Gnidius , the Son of Dexi- 
phanes, to the Gods ; Conſervators , for the ſafety of 
Navigators, 

It was reckoned for one of the ſeyen Wonders 
of the World. The firſt whercofwas the Temple 
of Diana at Epbeſus, The ſecond was the Sepul- 
chre which Artemiſsa, Queen of Caria, mgde for 
her Husband Mauſolus , whoſe aſhes ſhe drank, The 
third was the Coloſſus of the Sun at Rhodes, The 
fourth was the Walls of Babylon. The fifth was 
thePyramides of Agyps. The ſixth was the Image 
of Fupiter Olympius at Flis, which was made by 
Phidias, and contained threeſcore cubits inhcight ; 
and was all of Ivory and pure Gold. And the ſc- 
venth was this Pharus. 
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him, that many States 
at the ſclf-ſame time, did lay their heads toge- 
ther again about War, and make-Conſpiracies, 
Whercof there was reported a likely cauſe ; 

in that it was known to all the Gales, that there 


could not —p—_ ſo be aſſembled into 
one place, as {hoald be able to withſtand the pe 
mens z neither - punk. as once made 


in divers places at one inſtant , could the Armyof Fr 
the People of Kome have ſuKcient, cither of aid , 
or of time , or of Men of War to purſue all at 
once : and there ought not any State to refuſe the 
Lot of their Misfortune, if by the reſpite there- 
of, the reſt might ſt themſelyes at liberty. 

The which opinion, to the intent it ſhould not 
ſettle in the minds of the Gelles, Caſer leaving 
M, Amozius the Quzſtor with charge of bis Win- 
ter Garriſons, went with a ſtrong Company of 
Horſemen the laſt day of December from Fibrate 
to his Twelfth Legion, which he had placed not 
far from the borders of the Hedui, in the Coun- 
trey of the Bituriges , and taketh hereunto the 
Elcyenth Legion which was next unto it, Lea 
two Cohorts todefend his Stuff and Carriages, he 
led the reſt of his Army into the moſt plentifoll 
Ficlds of the Bituriges : the which being a large 
Countrey, and full of Towns, could not be kept 
in awe with the Garriſoning of one Legion amongſt 


ving in the ſame to the uttermoſt , . proffiiſed to 
7 Seſterces 


then, but that My beet for War,and made 


rite ſudden taming of Cſtr, it tame to 
(which 'nioft needs ha to ſuch as are hd oy 


_ and ſeageehen that ſuch as were 
54 without wete pr yard - 

our Horſenien, before they 
—_ inth the Towis For, art re, the 
common token of invaſion , which is won 


want forrage and corn, if th 
mike any farther rode into the 


trey ; or elſe, 
that their 


ies, for fear of the Fircs, ſhould 
convey themſtlves out of the way. 

After that many Thouſands of of men hag been ta 
ken, the Bituriges being ſore afraid, ſuch of them 
as could cſcape out of the Romens hands, at their 


brought firſt coming, upon confidence either of the old ac- 


quaintance and familiarity that had been private= 
ly berween them, by reaſon of reſorting A 
one to another, or of their mutual agreement and 
partaking in the ſame devices, fled into the next 
Citics: but all was in vain. For Caſer, by great 
Jonnueys, Ep REBady upon all places, that he 
gave not any C __ to Lage jt the ſafo. 
R__ other of themſelves, 
andy ich ſpeed,  hebok kept his Friends 
Faithfu unto him, and put the' wayering ſort in 
ſuch fear, that” he compelled them to be glad to 
receive Peace, 
The matter ſand] nd det oe be 
tariges law, throu as gentlen: 
was yet a way for them to return into his 
again, and that the next States had delivered him him 
Hoſtages, and wete thereupon received to tnercy 
without further ptmiſhment , they themſelyes «0d 
in like wiſe, Ceſ@, becauſe his mien had patient« 
—_ ſo great travel in the Winter dayes , 
rough moſt cuniberſome wayes, in ititolera- 
ble cold weather, and coftitinned moſt reſolute- 


give to his ſoldiers Two tnndred a- 
piece, and tothe” Captains 2000 apiece, in the 
name of a ee entering and ſo ſending his Legions as 
gain into he himſelf re 
tutned to Bibrafte, the the fart day after his £3 
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ting forth. There, as he was miniſtring of Ju- _ into the Confines of the Sueſſiones ; and ſent 
tice, the Bituriges ſent meſſengers unto him, defi- + one of thoſe two Legions that were with 
ring help againlt the Carnes, whom they cpi- Labienus. So, according as his Garriſons lay for 
plained to make war upon them, the purpoſ:, and as the ſtate of the war required, 
Upon the reccit of this news, when he had to his own coutigyal trouble, he put ſometimes 
not lain in Garriſon paſt cightecn daycs, hedraw- our of i r, to 
EI ri ed DER -wnn-, 

Garxifon fo (> ary | | ec emb 
SEL. Ws ONE open, 
Victual, as was ed you in the laſt Book : ſelf in _ Countrey; ſent d his Borſemcad 
and, with thoſe two Legions went to MR = all quartcrs to glean up ſome of them, by 
the Carnutes. eans he might learn what his Enemies pur- 
VVhen our Encmics heard of the comitg of our to do. His Horſemeh doing their duty, 
Army, the Carnutes, moved with the calamity of brought word, -_ few were found in the Hou- 


1 ty, and t 70d 
ch th rc dad . CY; Wer 
x; x IKE xo ke Era Fes), ut ID ls k 
ere:.congu again to uit tar 


_ = ce many - Sac ay cn the Forces of the-Bellevaci were, are what 


| :) _ (—_— found the Zellovaci 
asmuch as h aplpon us YN So gle) Ttober14O886 b ace : and that 
abiding of the unreaſonable p garb cagh: erci, Caletes, ator and Atre- 


_ at that _ fell, encamped himſelf with- - had choſen a very high ground to incampin, 
iy Genebun, 2 gf.the. ; and-h 9d encloſed with a troubleſome Marith, and had con- 
HG diers, Ci W-v9 Tn of the Ga veycd all their ſtuff into Woods that were far- 
and part! in ſuch di ad, ther off: Of thelwhiitf. Wat there were many 
fic. thatched | Ya W "the Noblemen that were Ringleaders , he - the mul- 
to £ p titade abcyed Gonkews chicky, ſe they undcr- 
that he bated molt the mmeof the'Prople 
of Kome : And that .Caminsof (Arras was a few 
dayes before gone to fetch aid rc the ——_— 
wha AO IeNere tzbbonrs, and fwarmc 
ti + —_ de learned thorcover g 


tage. 
EEE OTSOE 
_—_ ws why bl ae ſame gronnd they IT 
- Enar; wr... keep the Kenan omans from Pegs ki 
c 


of 
he Bellovaci id other Srgres unde the leading of ny boap — . wy ack, ard 


© Corbeus | Gilhivs, jovald the TETNSS ; - . 
'Czſar merebeib ageinſt them. | - The which things when Caſey underſtood by the 


CE At hard time. - of the year, think- concurring report of many, _—_—_—— how full 


i -nollg OORER OTE of wifdome this, project was, and how far from thiz 
St os | qelg uh, nd be ns Os any People are wont tO 
might. determined.to make the beſt advan oF 
> ym mt —_ 4 all things, to; the-intent his Enemics-, diſda 
Warn kis ſmall Company, ſuould make'the- - more haſte 

das Ent ns Gavin come into the Eicki, For hc had three old pra 
Qiſed- Legions, the Seventh, Eighth; and Ninth, of 

E on: ih fr pre « by ſingular valour and. proweb ; and the Eleventh, 
which was of' choſen young men: 'of great hope and, 

- towardnes, which having at that' time reccived 
cight ycars wages , was, notwithſtanding, looked 
jo aan. ON yh noe nt i cither 
eatyoys, and 


oo {tandi lour and'cour 
war, and ord T them into kph, place, to. ths x |. Aalntaky an "Minty, uns < 
Intent with their hich to, invade the, there nr all things that had been 
Borders. of the. $: ; ich We. a pertain-: wato him, gg Co 
the © Khbem Hood nog; ſoldiers, if peradventure withthe number of three 
only upon. his liggour, b ro ded to his ewn, Legjons. he, might draw out his Enemies to 
ſEcurity for the fy faye his allies, which, with him i == the- Field, He- ſct his Battet in 
d « * Com nycal, from diſ-. exder : the. Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Legions 
Plcaſurc and damags, he,called-the Eleventh Les went before the Carriages, and: the Eleventh clo- 
gion again out. of Garxiſan. Moxcover be wrote, fed: in the.rere thercof; the which notwithftand> 
tC. Fabjus, to brivg the two Legions that he ing was but ſmall, as it is wont tobe in _— Expc- 
. tions 3 
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ditions: and this he did, leſt the Enemies ſhould 


find a greater number then they expected. By 
this means, in a ſquare Battcl almoſt, he brought 
his Hoſt in ſight of his Enemies ſooner then they 
looked for him. x 

When the Galles beheld theſe Legions, ſo ſud- 
denly {et in order, marching toward them apacc, as 
it had been in a pitched Field ( whereas it was 
reported to Ceſar, that they. intended to carry on 
their buſincſs with confident boldneſs,) whether it 
were for the peril of the encounter, or the ſud- 
denneſs of our coming, or that they looked to ſee 
what we intended to do; they ſet themſelves in 
order of Battel before their Camp , and would 
not deſcend from the higher ground, Albeit that 
Ceſar was defirous to have fought with them, yet 
wondering at the great number of his Enemies, 
he pitched his Camp dire&ly over againſt theirs, 
on the other fide of a valley, which was more in 
deepacſs dowaward, then in Wideneſs any way at 
the bottome, This- Camp he commanded to be 
fortified with a Rampicr of Twelve foot, and an 
open Gallery to be built upon it, according to the 
meaſure of the ſam> height, and a double Ditch 
to b: made of Fifreen foot apiece , with fides 
plumme down, and many Turrets to be reared of 
three ſtorics high, and to be joyned together with 
draw-bridges, to let down at pleaſure, the fronts 
whereof were fenced with Grates of Wickers to 
the intent the Enemy might be repulſed with 
doaubk rowcs of defendants: of which, the one 
from the Bridges, the more out of danger they 
were by reaſon of the height, ſo-much the boldlier 
and the fartheſt off might they ſend their Darts ; 
the other, the nearer they were placed to their 
Enemy upon the Rampier , ſo much the better 
ſhould they be covered from the Artillery that 
might fall down upon them ; and over the Gates 
he made high Towers. This kind of Fortification 
was to two good purpoſes : for,by the greatneſs of 
his Works, and the pretence of fear, he hoped to 
put the barbarous Galles into a great conhJence 
and whenſoever he ſhould have occaſion to ſen 
out farr for Forrage or victuals, he ſaw that the 
Camp might be defended with a ſmall power, the 
ſtrength of the Fortifications was ſo great. In 
the mean while, partics on both fides would ſeyec- 
ral times go out and skirmiſh in the Mariſh that 
was betwcen our two Camps : the which often- 
times cither the Galles and Germans that were of 
our Hoſt would paſs, and cagerly purſue their Ene- 
mies ; or elſe in like manner our Enemics paſ- 
ſing over it, did ſend onr men farther off, | 

It happened in our daily forraging ( as there 
was no other ſhift, for as much as we_ were fain 
tofetch Forrage at Houſes that ſtood ſcattering 
farr aſunder) that our Forragers bcing diſfſevered 
in diſadvantageous places, were entrapped. The 
which thing, as it was ſome loſs to us of our beaſts 
of carriage, and ſlaves, ſo it heightened the fooliſh 
courages of the barbarous Galles : and that ſg 
much the more, becauſe Comius of Arras ( who we 
ſaid before was goric to fetch aid of the Germans) 
was returned with ſome Horſe 3 of whom, al- 
though there was not aboye the number of Five 
hundered , yet the Galles were puffed up at the 
coming of the Germans. 


I 
” 


CHAR nm. 
Czſar ſtrengthens bimſelf, with more Forces. The 
menof Rhemes worſted by. the Enemy, and they 
agtin by the Germans on Czlar's party. 


Hen Caeſar perceived how his Enc- 
mics kept themſelves many daycs tg- 
ether within their Camp,which was 
ortihed both with a Mariſh, and al- 
ſo with advantage of rhe ground, atid that he could 
ncither aflault chem without manif-it perill, nor 
incloſe the place where they were with any For- 
tifications, without a greater Army z he dipected 
his Letters to Trebonius, that he ſhould , with all 
haſte poſſible, ſend for the Thixteenth Legion 
which Wintered amongſt the Bituriges, under 
T. Sextizs the Legate, and ſo with three Legions 
make long Marches to come to him. In the mean 
ſeaſon he ſent out by turnes the Horſemen of 
_ and of the Lingones, and other Stat. s, of 
whom he had called forth a great number, to ſate- 
conduct the Forragers, and to withitand the ſud- 
den aſſaults of the ; many ED: hs 
This being done day by day, and our men tas 
king now lets heed, becauſe it was an ordinary 
matter with them, ( which thing, for the moſt 
part, cometh to pals by daily cuſtome) the Bellge 
vaci, with a Band of choſen Footmen, knowing 
the places where our Horſemen daily kept their 
ſtandings, laid Ambuſhes in Woody places : and 
tlic next day they ſent thither their Horſemen, firſt 
to draw out our men into the danger of their am- 
buſhment, and then to aſflail theni as they were cn- 
cloſed- The lot of this ill luck lighted upon the 
men of &hemes, whoſe turn it was to perform the 
duty that day. For they, when they had <ſpicd 
the Horſemen of their Encmics upon the ſudden, 
deſpiſing them, becauſe they were leſs in num» 
ber, followed them over-grecdily, and were enclo» 
ſed by the Footmen. Whereby, being diſorder- 
ed, they retired more haſtily then Horſemen are 
accultomed to do in Battcl, with the loſs of Yer- 
tiſco the Prir.ce of their State, and Captain of their 
Horſemen, Who, bcing ſcarce able to fit upona 
Horſe, by reaſon of his age, would notwithſtand- 
ing ( according to the cuſtome of the Galles) nei- 
ther ſeek to, disburden himſclf of the Captain- 
ſhip by cxcuſe of his age , nor ſuffer the encoun- 
ter to be fought without him. With this lucky 
Battel , whercin they flew! the Prince and Cap» 
tain of the men of Khemes, the courages of our 
Enemics were yy and raiſed : and our 
men were taught by their own harm, to ſcarch 
the places better where they ſhquld keep their 
ſtandings, and to follow their Enemy more advi- 
ſedly when he fled. In the mean while ceaſed not; 
the daily skirmiſhes in the fight of both ous 
Camps , which were made at the Fooxds and 
Paſſages of the Mariſh, ., : 
In this kind of exerciſe, when as the Germans 
( whom Ceſar had for the ſame purpoſe fetchy 
over the Rbene, that they ſhould fight intermings 
led with his, Horſemen in the Batteſ,) had all 
boldly paſſed the Mariſh, and flaying a few thac 
made reſiſtance, followed cagerly upon the reſt of 
the multitude; not only they that werg over- 
thrown at hand, or wounded aloof, but alſo they 
that were wont to ſuccour afar off, were ſo ſtricken 
with fear, that they ran Ay ſhamefully ; and ne- 
Sl 2 Yer 
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' which they oftentimes lolt, 


ound to higher, 
ore they cither re- 
covered into their Camp, or (as ſome did for ve- 
ſhame) fled farther off. With whoſe danger 
the reſt of the Hoſt was fo troubled, that-it can 
ſcarcely be judged, whether good ſucceſs (were it 
never ſo ſmall) would make them more arrogant, 
or a misfortune ( were it never ſo mean ) would 
make them more cowed and fearfull. 


CHAP. IV. 


The Galles diſceamp , and are purſued by Cefar, 
The routing of part of the , and the death of 
_ Corbeus, 

A Bellovaci underſtood that C. Trebonas , 
one of Caeſar's Legates, was at hand with 
more Legions, fearing the like Sicge as was at 4- 
lexia , they ſent. away in the night all ſuch as by 
rcaſon of note , or otherwife wanted ſtrength , 

and all ſach as wanted Armour among them, 
with them they ſent away alſo their Carriages, 
While they were ſetting forth this troobled and 


confuſed company, ( for the Galles , 'even when 
they go li , arc wont to have a great multi- 


ver left flying from higher 


Fter they had lurked many dayes in the 
ſame Camp, when the Captains of the 


upon them ——— ſet their men in 
Battel-array in their Camp, leaft the Romans ſhould 
purſue , before the company of thetrr Carria 
could get any thing forward. But Caſer hougdt 
It not to affail them that were ready tode- 
fend themſelyes, having ſo high a Hill to climb up 
unto them; and yet he thought to come ſo near 
them with his Hoſt, as that they might not depart 
out of the place where they were without danger, 
our men being hard at hand ready to fall upon 
them, Th , whereas he perceived that the 
troubleſome mariſh parted Camp from Camp, 
the difficult paſſage whereof might hinder the 
mom # 1on yp our Encmics ) and that the ſame 
ridge of the Hill, which went from the farther 
fide of the Mariſh , almoſt to the Camp of the 
Encmics, was partcd from thcir faid Camp with a 
ſmall Valley : he made Bridges over the Mariſh 
and paſſing over his Army, got quickly into the 
Piain of the ſaid ri e which, on two ſidcs, 
was fortified with a deſcent, There em- 
battelling his men, he came to the fartheſt end 
of the ridge: and ordered his Battels in ſuch a 
place , from whence, with an Engine, Artillery 
might be ſhot amongſt the thickeſt of the Enc- 
mics. 
The Gals truſting to the advantage of the 


place, when they would neither have refuſed the 


encounter, if perchance the Komans ſhould have 
adventured up the Hill againſt them, nor yet durſt 
by little and little diminiſh their Battcl, by ſc- 
vcring themſelves, leaſt when they had been out 
of array; they might hap to have been ſet upon, 
_ themſelves in order of Fattel, Whoſe wil- 
fullneſs C ſay perceiving, kept Twenty Cohorts in 
a'rcadineſs, and pitching his Tents in the ſame 
place, commande1 his Camp ſhould be fortified. 
As ſoon as the Works were finiſhed , he ſet his 
Legions in array before the Rampier, and appoitit- 
ed the Horſemen to thcir ſtanding, with their Hor= 
{cs ready bridled. 
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co 
rude of Carts following them ) day-light came Pac 


When the Zellovaci Cw the Romans im a readi- 
nels to purſue them , and that themſelves contd 
not, without pcrill, either Jodge that night; 'or 
continue any longer in the ſathe place where they 
were , they deviſed this ſhift to-recover them- 


ſclves. In the 
roge- , 
Com- 


whereof there was gr 
and caft it all on a hea 


; : 1 perceive the depart- 
ing of his Encmits, by rcaſon of the flame that was 
betwixt them ; yet notwit ing; for as much 
as he ſuſpectcd it to be a deceit x by thetn 

that they might the ſafelier fly away; hemarch 


and his Footmen forward, and fent his Horſemen to 


purſue them. Howbcit, for fear of Treathery in 
the buſineſs, lcaft perhaps his Enomſcs ſhould a. 
bide fill in che ſame place, and oily draw us forth 
into a ground of diſadvantage, he went the flower 

ce. His Horſemen fearing to venture into the 
tmoke and thick flame ( abs if any were fo rcſo- 
lute as to enter it, they could ſcarce ſe the forc- 
parts of their own Horſes) kaſt they ſhould be 
intrapped, gave the Belovaci free li to re» 
cover themielves whither they would. Thus our 
enemies, by their flight, which was mixt with fear 
and ſubtilty, eſcaping without any loſs, went but 
Terimiles off, and cncamped themfetves in a very 
advantageous ground, From whence, by laying 
Ambuſhes both of Horſe and Foot, in divers 
places, they did the Komans great diſplcaſure as 
they went a forraging. 

After this had happened, many and ſundry times 
Caſar learned of a Captive, that Corbeus, Captain 
of the Bellovacti, had choſen out of his whole hoſt, 
fix thouſand of the valianteſt footmen, and a thou- 
fand horſemen , which he had laid in ambuſh in the 
ſame place whether (for the ptenty of proviſion 
and corn that was there) he judged the Romans 
would ſend to forrage, 

This being known, Caſar bringeth forth more 
Legions then uſual, and ſendeth his horſemen be. 
fore as he was wont to do, to ſafe-condut his for- 
ragers, Among them he mingleth for their afliſt- 
ance, many light-armed foot-men , and himſclf 
with his Legions followeth as near as poſſibly he 
might. The Enemics that were laid in ambuſh, 
having choſen a field for their purpoſe , not above 
a mile over every way , environed round about, 
either with cumberſome woods,or elſe a very dec 
river , beſet it with their ambuſhment , as it hal 
* Our Men, foraſinuch privy 

r Mcn, much as they were privy to the 
defrgn of their Enemies beforchand being ready 
both with heart and hand to fight, fecing their le- 
gions followed hard after them , would refuſe no 
encounter : but went rank by rank down into the 
ſaid place, At whoſe coming, Corbeus thinking 
an occaſion of doing ſome good to be fallen into 
his hands, firſt diſcovereth himſelf with a ſmall 
number, and givcth charge upon the next Troops, 

. Our 
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Oar Men ſtoutly withſtand the brunt , and flock 
not oy into one place at once; which in skir- 
miſhes of horſe is wont commonly to happen 
through fear , and thcir cluſteringtogether, turn- 
ethto their own loſs, They being thus engaged 
in ſmall partics , and having a care ffill that their 
fellows thould not be circumvented, the reſt 
brake out of the woods whilſt Corbeus was fight- 
ing, Then was the Encounter hot and doubtful. 
After it had continued indifferent a'good ſpace , 
by little and little came their footmen in array 
out of the woods, which compelled onr hdiſe- 
men to give back, But they were quickly rette- 
ved again by the light-armed footmen , which as 
was ſaid were ſent b-forc our Legions, who being 
intermixed among the horſemen fought ſtont- 


] . 
Seb encounter continued a g ood while doubt- 
Full. But as the courſe of War requires, they that 
had withſtood the firſt brunt of them that lay in 
ambuſh for thzm , had thus much the advantage , 
that they received not unawarcs any foil at their 
hands. In +the mean while our Legions drew nea- 
rer , and divers Meſſengers brought word both to 
our Men and to our Enemies, at one and the ſame 
time, that the General was at hand with his Ar- 
my in battcl array. Which thing being known , 
our horſemen truſting to the help of the Cohorts, 
lay about them very cagerly , leſt if they ſhould 
have dclaycd the matter , they ——_— _=_ 
the footmen part of the honor of the Victory. 
Upon this our Enemies heart began to fail ; and 
they ſought to fly by ſeveral ways , but all was 
in vain, For by the diſadyan of the fame 
places in which they would have CO 
Mars , were they themſelves taken tardy and could 
not get out, Notwithſtanding , being vanquiſhed 
and altogether out of heart , when they had loſt 
the greateſt part of their company, like men ama- 
zed they betook themſelves to flight: and ſome 
made toward the Woods, others toward the Ri- 
ver, where being overtaken by our men that fol- 
lowed cagerly after them , they were all ſlain, 
In the mean time Corbeus , whoſe heart could 
by no misfortune be daunted or overcome , ne- 
ver departed out of the battel ,* nor made toward 
the woods , neither coald by the entreaty of our 
men be perſwaded to yield himſelf: but fighting 
moſt valiantly, and hurting many of our Men, he 
ſo far exaſperated the viCtors, that they could not 
forbear to throw their darts at him , and diſpatch 
him. 
CAAP. V. 


The remainder of the Galles ſubmit themſelves to Cz- 
far, Comius in danger t0 be ſlain by treachery, 


He matter being brought to this paſs, Caſer 

| purſuing his newly got viRtory , foraſmuch 
as he thought that his Enemies being diſ- 
couraged with ſo great a misfortune , would im- 
mediatcly upon the news thereof, forſake the 
lace where they were encamped, which was 
id to be-not above cight miles from the place 
where the ſlaughter was made , although he ſaw 
it would be ſome trouble to him to pals the River, 
pallcd he his Army, and marched toward them, 
Mit the Bellovaci and the other States, upon the 
return of a few of their Men , and thoſe wounded 
out of the chaſe, which had cſcaped the miſchance 


means of the woods , tut 
their own great misfortune 'a1d wit 
death of Corbiis , the 10% 6f [their en #{d 
the ſlanghter of their Rouceſt footiiien , and mil 
truſting that the | wonld out ofhahd c6 
upon ther ; inditiediately caſed an Wſtindly, 
the ſound of & Trotter, abd rryed a ith 
voice , to ſend Ati 5 48d Hoſtages to | 

ar. : o- 

When Comtus of Arras perceived that this mo- 
tion would be entertained , he fled to thoſe Ger- 
mans , of whom he had borrowed aſliſtance to 
the War. The reſt ſent Ambaſſadors preſently un- 
to Ceſar, deſiring him to content Nm With 
that puniſhment of his Entmics, if he might 
have laid upon them without battel in their chicf 
proſperity , they were well aſſured that of his cle- 
mency and courtelic he would not have done ir. 
The Belouzcifaid, that their power was weaken- 
cd by the loſsof their horſemen, many thoaſanls 
of their choiſelt foormen were,cut off, ſcarce any 
eſcaping to bring tidjngs 'of the flaughters y 
notwithſtanding their great misfortune, t hat 
by that battel reccived this happings I that or 
ws the Author of the War, and raiſer of the myl- 
titude was ſlain, For as long as he was alive,the 
Senate coulc never bear ſo great fway inthe Ci» 
ty, as the rude and unskilſul comm . 


As the Ambaſſadors were ſpeaking thele things, 


Ceſar put them in mind. , that about the ſame time 
the laſt ,ycar, the Belloveci and other States of 
Cole rated Thar, and that they above al gchars 
moſt ſtifly intheir opinion, and woi 
be reduced to obedience by the 1 ahon of 
reſt, He told them ,, he knew and underſtood it 
wasag caly matter to lay the fault of their offen 
upon him that wasdead, But he was fe PE: 
there was no Man of ſo great power , that agai 
the Noblemens wills, the ing = 
and all good men wit ing him, could with 
alty , raiſe a War, 


a weak handful of the 

and go through withit. Nevertheleſs, he was a+ 
tisfied with the a ent which they had brought 
upon themſclyes, 

Thenight following , the Ambaſſkdors returned 
this anſwer to thoſe that ſent them , and forth- 
with they gave hoſtages. Then alſothe Ambaſſa» 
dors of other States, which waited to fee what 
ſucceſs the Bellevaci would have , came to Ceſar, 
giving Hoſtages , and performing his commands ; 
only Comius ftood off, whodurft not for fear truſt 
his life intoany mans hands, For the year before 
Titus L abienus perceiving how while Ceſar was mi- 
niftring juſtice in the hither Gallis, Comius ſtirred 
up the States and made confederacics againſt Cafer, 
thought he might without being accounted a ſaith= 
breaker, revenge his treacherous carriage, And 
thereupon , becauſe he thought he would nat ac 
his ſending for come into. the Camp, leaſt he 
ſhould by ſuch a Mcfſage make him more cauti» 
ous, he ſent C, Yoluſennus Quadratus, to murther 
him , under pretence of communing with him : 
and for the performance of the matter, he ſenc 
with him certain ſcle&ed Centurions for the pur | 
poſe, When they came to conference , aud that 
Yoluſemes - (as it was agreed upon) had caught 
Comius Tu right hand, one of the Centurions, 
as if he had been movedat the ſtrangeneſs of the 
matter , gave Comius a ſhrewd blow on the head 
with his Sword; howbcit he could not _ 

m 


the Romans had 
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becauſe-his friends ftept, in and ſaved him, 
nd} | ak on both ſides , and 


| CHAP. VII 
A new War raiſed in the Territories of the Pidi- 
ONES. - C. Fabius purteth t0 flight the Forces of 
Dumnacus ; þ tbe Carnutes and Arcmory 
rici. gi 


EN the mcan ſeaſon C: C eninius the Legate, 


biorix, - © | 5 daring 

- Het Cer had ſubdued the Nations 

that were moſt warlike , perceiving 

- *- there was nowno City that prepa- 

'rod War to ſtand againſt him , but 

that maty ro ceſchew the preſent yoke of the Ky- 
man Empire ; left their Towns and fled ont of the 


| fields , he determined to ſend his Army abroad in- 
"to diversquarters, M. Amonius the Quezſtor with 
"the cleventh Legion he took to himſelf. C. Fabins 


the Legate with twenty fiye-Cohorts he ſendeth 


into the fartheſt part ofall Galiz,becauſe he heard 


ſay, that certain States were therein Arms, and 
that he thought C. Caninius Rebilus the Legatc 
hadnot' a ſufficient ſtrength of ' 


ted unto him from the place+ where he was , and 


the twelfth Legion which wintcred under him,he 


ſentinto Gallis Togats,” to defend the Towns that 
ere peopled with their own 
Citizens, leaſt any ſuch harm ſhould happen to 
them by invaſion of the barbarouspeople , as had 
hapned the firmer” before to the Tergeſtini, who 
were ſurpriſed and ſpoiled of their goods, by their 
ſuddaininvaſians. | 

He himſelf ſet forward to waſt and ſpoil the 


"borders of Ambiorix 3 who flying before him for 
"fear ,- from place to place , when he ſaw there was 


- of people, 
men might 


no hope to get him into hishands, he thought it 
was moſt for his honor , ſo ta deſpoil his Countrey 
, buildings and cattel,that his Countrey- 
ſo hate him , (if fortune reſerved any 
co n for him) that for the calamities he 
had bronght npon his Countreymen, he might nc- 
yer have accels thither again. 


- . After he had ſent abroad his hoſt into all parts 


.of Ambiorix his Country , and waſted all places 


with ſlaughtcr., burning and rapine , having flain 
and taken priſoners a great number of men, he 
ſent Labiemus with two Legions among the Tre- 
viri: whoſe Countrey , by reaſon of the nearneſs 


. thereof unto Germany, being daily inured to the 


[Wars , isnot much unlike to the Germans in rude- 
cl and ſavagene of life ; neither did they obey 
the Commandments of Ceſar at any time longer 


"then we had an Army in their Conntrey to compel 


ſe two Legions ' 
"that were with 'hitn alrcady, -T, Zabienus he cal- * 


. underſtanding by the meſſengers and letters of 
- WM Puracius, (whohad continued alwayes tirm to 
.- the friendſhip of the Pcople of Kome,) chat 
; @ great number of Encmics. were alſemblcd in the 
borders of -the Piftones ; for as mnch as a part of 
- that City had renounced their obedience, went to 
the Town of Lemovicum. When he came ncar the 
- Town, and underitood by his Prifoncrs, how that 
Dumnacus, Captain of the Andes, with many thow- 
ſands of Men, had encloſed Duracius, and that Le- 
. movicum was beſieged ; he durſt not with. his weak 
' Legions adventure upon his Enemies, but pitchcd 
- his Camp in an advantageous ground. Dumnacus 
hearing of the approach of Camivius, turned all 
his Power againſt the Xoman Legions, determi- 
-ning to ſet upon them in their Camp, After he 
| had ſpent many dayes in the aſſault, and had loft 
many of hbis-men, and yet could not break down any 
of their Fortifications, .he returned again to 

ege Lemovicum, 
At the ſame time.C, Fabius receiveth many Ci- 
ties by compoſition , andafſureth them with Ho- 
ſtages ; andis advertiſed by Canixzins Letters, of 


- thoſe things that were. done among the Piftones. 


. Upon the knowledge whereot , he ſetteth forth to 
relcue Duracins, 

But Dumagcus underſtanding of Fabius coming , * 

foraſmuch as he thought that he ſhould hazard the 


-lofing all, if atonce he ſhould be compelled both 


to abide the Romans his Enncmies without , and 
alſo to have an cye to,and ſtand in fear of theTown, 
retired ſuddenly with all his forcesfrom the place, 
.and could not think himſclf to be ſufficiently in 
ſafety, before he had paſſed his Army over the 
- River Lojre , which by rcaſon of the greatne(s 
thereof, was to be paſſed by a bridge , and not 
otherwiſe, 

Although Fabius was not yct come within ſight 
of his Enemics, nor had joined with Caminzus, yet 
foraſmuch as he was throughly informed by luch 
as knew the Coaſt of the Country, he ſuſpecied 
that his Encmies would take that way, which they 
did, Therefore he marcheth with his Army to 
the ſaid Bridge where his Enemies had paſſed,and 
commanded his horſemen to gono farther beforc 
the footmen, then that they might upon cccaſion 
retire into the ſame Camp withuut tiring their 
horſes, Our horſe, as was commanded them , 


- bvertook the Hoſt of Dumnacus,and ſer upon them; 


and aſſaulting them flying and amazed, as they 
marched with their luggage at their backs, ſlew a 
great number , and took a great prey : and ſo with 
good ſucceſs retired into their Camp. 

The night following Fabius ſent his horſemen be- 
fore , ſo provided, that they might encounter the 
enemy , and flay all the whole Army until he 


- ſhould overtake them. £. Atius Yarus the Com- 


mander of the horſe, a Man of fingular courage 
and wiſdome , having encouraged his Men, and 
overtaken the body of his cnemucs , diſpoſed cer- 

tail 


CASARS Wi#ih GALLIA: 


ccrtain of his Troops in places convenicht,and with 
the reſt of his Horſemen ”=__ charge upon his 
Encmics, . The Cavalry of the Encmy fought to 
much the more boldly, becauſe we ſoot were 
ready to afliſt them , who being ed through 
the wholc Army , As often as a was, did 
- _ them our Men. © The chcounter was 
ry ſharp, For our Men deſpifing them whom 

the? had vanquiſhed the day before , a noma 
bring that ne Legions followed at their 
Ay blo to give ground , and delixggus roger 
re their coming , faught. yery vali , 

F OS the Shes Rae, pur Ene. 


the fogtmen, On the 
[rokign Ours WEre 


mics believing that na 
behind , or Br as they ena ſecn th c day befare, 


thought a fair uity offrred them ta je] 
cur Cavalty uttcrly. 


When they had fought a good while —_ 
gcrly, Dunnacus mac a Battet to relieve his Ca» 
*valry., when occaſion ſhould be. But onthe fud- 
gain our cnemics eſpyed our Legions coming up 
cloſe together : at the fight of whom their horſe 
were ſtrucken into ſuch a fear , and the fobt ib 


gcncd with' joy of the Vieorys wes ne 


on all fides,, aud-cafting themſelves amongſt them 
3s they fled, made flaughter of them, as = 4 


InfgT 


their Horſ:s breaths would ferve to purſue them 
and their Arms were able to ſtrike theny, 
much that having ſlain above twelve thouſand mert- 
armed and foth 6 for fear had caſtaway thcirafms, 
They took all their , none 

Out of the which chaſe foraſmuch as - Ah 
tainly known! that Prapes the Senow was —= 
(who when Galias rſt he to rebel , 
to him men of deſperate fortunes out of all ptaces, 
ſetting bondmen at liderty , ontertaining outlaws ag 
of all Countries, and recGiving high-way thieves, 
had cur off the carriages and vi alnofche Review = 
was going toward the Province with five thou 
men at the moſt, which he had ralticd after the 
Chaſe; and that Zuterius of Cobovs joiricd » ia © 
with him, whoiirt the former Commentary is ſail 
to have an invaſionof the Province, at 
the firſt inſur of Gallia; wi ___ 


with two $ Ergjous i afrer t 
diſhonor herd ar wry thoſe look: 


ws terrifying: A harafng che Provine 
C, Fabins with the reſt of the Army went againſt 


the Carmues. and the other States , while po 

'be knew to be cri inthe tae wailo 
inſt Dumnuacus, . For he de hep but 

Noula them. more traftehs io f 


"reaſon of the late oyerthrow : whereas if 
: we heap figs ER; 


 Fabius yen luck and ory 
brought by co Sto ſv mes row 
uites , we apyoon 

" e 


gathering 40. three parts; 


Fog urs che Caſte Caſtles of our 


Pumnarus thus driven ont 
wandrivg and Jurking i 
pelled ro beraks himſe 
treys of all Ga!tiz. 


CHAP. vor 


Drapes and Luterjus ſeize upon Uxcllodunumn. —_ 
ninius purſueth them , overibrowerh their Forces 
taketh Drapes priſoner, and whih Fabius be 
 Ukccllodunums, + - 


Ut Drapes and Lutevius, wha they unders 
ſtood that Carinius approach'd with his 


bis Countrey , 
comers alone, was coni- 
to the urtermoſt Ccun- 


Army, periving they could-not without 
maniteſt peril enter tht bounds of the Prg- 
vince , conliderirgs how the 
nor yet range abroad on #hicveing at their pleaſure; 

ſhyed togethor'h1 the Countrey of the Cadurci; 
There Zuterifft: (who intimes pat, whilſt he was 
{n proſperity ; was able co f greatly with his 
Cont teynica ; and- \ goriett great- offimarica 
os hot roo: ' as 0n@- that was: ever & 
nn Jerutes $) took with his-own and 
» Deapes his Forces, a Town call Urellodimum , 
which ha4' been formerly i in ki9 tuition, a place ex- 
cellently - welt 'fortified by the natural fituation 


purſaed them, 
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_ ; ard: cauſed the Townſnio-to join with | 


To this Town C aninius Forchibith eame ; and 
am that all parts of the ſarie were forsi- 
with c cliffes , inſommuch that though 


Man wcre fO« it, OED ONGE 


matter for mer iathelr Armor to get k cheer aps 
Town(mca 


ing alſo that che ttovcabley of the 


were great , _—_—— Howto abouc uw eGcat 
awa 
<br we Morey jen” be dg ks Cohan 


ry" high grouid;' mae whicyby 4 — 2 A 


Army was able, he determine@t© a Rainpice 

and Trench roundabout the Town. 
The Tow ceiving thaf, 4nd yvnion(d 
the miſerable condition of Ales, feared the li 
Enterius efyStially , whe Had taſted the 


= rhat- ne, adviſed them ts tay for 
confene ,” ee bet of the 

the defence —_ _ Luverius and Bra. 

$es with the beſb \ ſhould 80 forth & 

Feech'in Corn. T Cook bein Dprorentes, 

the next n\gi8 Dre tand od Fore, nying leaving- two 

thouſand arme# py 1, 


SIS 
yin one fn, rtorcy ar ie 


ing ableto/ pond their 


cotifideration C. Caninius ſtayd 'the 
Fortifications round abbut ths Town, 


he 

ſhould not be able to defend ns OS F 

when it was finiſhed ,; or elſc ſhould be forced to 

—— weak watches in ſo many places at once/ 
hen they had gotten together a great quanti 

of grain, Drapes add Arie tack op their ſtand) 


ings , not above ten mile? from! the Town , the 
better at times to convey it ins aud they parted 
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= 
_—_— 
—_ 


the charge between them, Drapes tarricd behind 
with part of the Army to keep the Camp: Zu- 
terius drave the beaſts with their carriages toward 
the Town, and ſctting Guards there for his de- 
fence , about ten of the clock in the night ,pur- 


poſed by narrow ways through th: Woods, to - 


ons rr intg.the Town. The Watch- 
men of our Camp the noiſe of their feer, 
and the ſcouts which were ſent out , reporting 
what was a doing, Caninius cauſed his Cohorts 
to arm themſclyes quickly , and, about break of 


- Gay made attempt out of the next Caſtles upon the 


Forragers, Who being frighted with the ſudden- 
neſs of the mischicf "Red to their Guards. Which 
as ſoon as our Men perceived, , they flew more 
ficrcely upon them , and ſuffercd none to be taken 
alive. Zuterius fled from thence with a few , bu 
xeturnednot to hisCamp, - |...» | 


| many 
truth, believing that one of the Generals already 
put to flight, the remnant of the Army being ter- 


wg ron ban 
It a great pi f hap , —_ 
' And foramuch as he 
ſaw there was no in putting the mattgr to 
tryal, Re rin and the German 


footmen , ſwift and nimble fellows before to the 
p of his Enemies. One of his Legions he 
i caſcd of all carria- 


-xcturned to befiege the Town : and having now 


his Enemy, without , for fear of 

viron the Town with fortifications ; be command- 
'Eth the works to be carried on round about the 
"Town. The next day came thither C. Fabius with 
'his forces , and took another part of the Town to 


7 . 
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- {orccover their liberty ; cſpecially 
 Jure that all the Galles knew his Commiſſion 


- . 
& . 


J 


CHAP. IN 


Czfar ba iſhed Guturvatus , for the revole of 
. the ne Log joineth with rout and Fabius 
ore Uxetlolugum, Upon bis depriving - them 

of water the Town yielderh. Cxlat cuncth off cheit 
right bands. ſpec Foy 


WN the mean time, Caſe left M,, Antonius the 
" Queftor with fiftecn Cohorts among rhe Bel- 
' Jovaci, to'prevent any new tanfederacies as 
a mong them for the future : and h+ himſcif 
viſited ' the other States , charging them with no 
Hoſtages , and with comfortable wotds raifing the 
fearful hearts of them all. pai 
When he came amongſt the Commer, in whoſe 
Countrey (as Ceſar hath declared in his former 
Commentary) the War firſt of all'begar , ina muck 
as he perceived them to be chiefly.afraid , as bring 
conſcious to themſelves cf their faule , to the in-' 
tent he might the more ſpeedily deliver the reſt 
of the State from f:ar , he demanded Gutarudtus, 
the ring-lkeader of that mischicf, and raiſcrof ;the 
Rebellion , to. be delivered vnto! him to be pu- 
nithed : who albcit he truſted not himſelf with his 
own Countreymen , yet all men made ſo diligent 
— him: thatke antnn—ocent , nl 
to the Pp. Caſer ; contrary to. bi 
own nature, was compelled to euniſh him wher 
ther he would or no, by the importunity of his 
Souldiers , who imputed all the dangers and loflcs 
that they had ſuſtained by this War , unto Guexr» 
vaus : infomuch that his body after it was in a 
manner whipped to death, was beheaded. G 
While Cgſer tarricd here, he was advertiſcd by 
ſeveral Letters from C aninius , what was donc to 


} 


» 
- 


. Drapes and Luzerius , and how the Townſmen per- 


ſevered intheir reſolution : the ſmall number of 
whom , althoug h hedeſpiſed, yet he deemed their 
wilfulncſs worthy of ſevere puniſhment , lcalt they 
might give occaſion to all Gallia , to think that 
they wanted not ſtrength , but conſtancy and re- 
ſolution to withſtand the Romans ; or lcalt by their 
example, other Cities of Gallia truſting to the 
advantage and ſtrength of places, ſhould atecmpe 
iccing he was 
laſt- 
ed but one fummer longer , which if they could 
hold out , they ſhould gced to fear no danger af- 
ter, And therefore leaving £L. Calenus the Legate 
behind with two Legions tq follow leaſurely after 
him by caly marches , he himſelf with all hisCa- 
madc haſt to Caninius, s 
hen Caſar, contrary to all men 

was come to Uxellodumem, and faw the Town cn- 
vironed with Fortifications, perceiving that it was 
not for him to break up his Siege 0n any conditi- 
on, and learning morcover, by 'run-aways , that 
the Town had great abundance of viftuals: he 
cffaicd to cut off the water from his Encmics, 

There wasa River that ran through the bottom 
of the Valley, which environed well near all the 
Hill , whereon the Town ſtood , from whence the 
deſcent was rough and ſteep on all fides. The na- 
ture of the place would not ſuffer thisſtream to 
be turned any other way, For it ran inſuch ſort 
at the vecy foot of the hill , that there could be 
noditch cut low enough to drain it. The Townſ- 
men had hard and very ftecy. _—— 


,” 


v, © 


fn ſo much, that if our men withftood ther, they 
could not, without wounds, or anger of their 
lives, cither come down to the River, or gtt np" 
the ſteep bill again, Which diſtreſs of theirs Cz” 
ſar welt knowing, placed Archers and Slin rs,ad 
other Artillery alfo, againſt fact ptaces ete 
caficlt coming down was, to keep the Towdſin 
from the Water of the River: who afterw ad 
came for Water afl to one ace; For, UNS (he 


yery WattSof the Town : ated 4 great 
Spell of Water, on thar fite where thete L ay a 
ſpace Uttiolt of three h foot, not efjcom- 


ed with the River.” * ©. 
gt whilſt all the wiſhed, afid only C#- 


uw perceived, that this Sptifig might be from 
rf hon though not Door great damage; he 
began to raife Vines direttly a it 4 the 


Hill, and to make Mounts, with great 
continual hghting: For the Townſmen came ran- 

ing down from the Wane gtound , ana Toughc 
with our men at a diftance without danger, 
wounding many of them that preſfeq up too for- 
wardly, Notwithſtanding, our men” were no- 
thing Ieterred from bringing forward their Vines, 
endceavouring to overcome the cradbednefFof rhe 

lace, with their Labour and Works, Ar the 

me time they drew privy Mines to the Head of 
the Spring, which kind of Work they might do, 
without any danger or miſtruſt of their Enemies, 
A Mount was caft upſfix foot high, and thereupon 
was raiſed a Tower of tenftories; not ſich a one 
* as might cquall the height of the Walls (for that 
was not poſſible to be dvfie any way ) but ſuch a 
one as might exceed the age the Spring. Brom 
which, conveying darts with Engines fo' the brim 
of the Spring, ſo that the Townſmen could not 
fetch Water without danger, not only all forts of 
Cattel, but alſo a great number of Mer died for 
thirſt. 13 

The Townſmen greatly aſtoniſhed hereat, fil- 
led Barrels with Greaſe; Pitch, and Shingles, aud 
ſetting them on fire, rolled them down upon our 
Works, and; at the ſame time alſo fi yery 
deſperately, with the perilt of fighting, to keep 
the Komans from quenching the Fire. Suddenly 
there. was a great Flanie in our Works. For, 
whatſoever was thrown down from that ſteep 
place, the ſame ſtaying agaialt the Vines and Rani- 
picr, took hol4 upon the things that ſtayed them. 
On the other fide, our Soldiers, albeit they were 
bindred both with the dangerouſneſs of the En- 
counter, and with the diſadvantage of the place, 
yet they bare out all things with a ſtout courage. 
For the thirlg was done both in an eminent place, 
and alfy in the fight of our Army: and a great cry 
was raiſed on both fides. $So that cyery man, as 
far as he could, eſpecially the molt daring, (to 
the intent his valour might the better be known 
and teſtified ) ventured himſelf upon the Fire, 
and the Weapons of his Enemies. 

Caſar, when he ſaw many of his men wounded, 
commanded his Cohorts to climbe up the Hil, on 
all fides of the Town, and to raiſe a ſhoat, as if 
they to ſcale the Walt, Wherewith 
the Townſmen being frighted, fot as much as 
they kiiew not what was GR 1 
called back their men from affaniting our Works; 
havitg refpice from ghting did quickly, cir 

avin ite. | 4id quickly, eith 
quench the Works that wets on fire, or ae 
m off from the reſt; 
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valited Aquitazia, only he ha. > ; 
trance jrito it, by certain yitortes: gotten by P; 
Cr 


tier thefe;, Which _ (as 


. The Townfirien ſtubbornly Rariding oot.thotigh 
they Mad Toft 4 great partof their men by thirty 
and continuing (tilt anaaimouſly rejdby'd, at fength 
the veltts of the Spring were cut off -vaitbin-th= 
gronnd 'by Mincs, and turned. another way : by 
m-ants whercof the Fountain of unnitlgeW ates 
was y dried up; Which fo dau need” the 
hearts 6F-the defendents; who believed it could 
not 'be done by rhe 'wit of mati, but came to 
by the wit of the 'gods; that when they (aur-there 
was no ether remedy, they yicided thenifetves, - 

Ceſtr b*ing aſſaro@ thac his Ctemency was fuf- 
ficieftfy kiiown to all p:oplc, 4nd therefore” he 
reeded* not ro fear thac it would be irhpured ts 
the efyicity ' of his nature; if he- dealt: foiverhing 
tarſhtfy with them 4-and befides that, confideting 
with himſelf, that it might well be thought be 
lirtl& regarded the goot! tuecets of his countelsand 
aro nes ub by faffering 4uch things unpyuniſhs 
cd, ty { NIN to rebel{ in-di- 
vers places» he thomght' ir requifate to ho the 
reſt in awe , by the punithmene of thefe, And 
therefore he cut off the hands ef as' tnany of cher 
2s were able to bear Arines, arid tet chem live 
Rilt, that the puniſhment of (ach wicked men 
might be more manifeft tothe World, 


CHAB, 


Drapes dieth, Lutcrius brought ts Czfar, Las - 
bienus good ſucceſs ageinſt the Treviri. Cz+ 
far; after bis expedition ixto Aquitanid, punerh 
bis Army into Wanger-qaariers. | 


Rapes , whom I declared to haye beert 
taken by Caninjys whether it were for 
vexation and Sys he was in bands, 
- or for fear of more heavy puniſhment, 
faſted a few dayes from.meat, and {o ſtatved, 
--At the fame time. Luterins » that: eſcaped by 
flight from the Battcl (as I ſhewed before) fe 
into the hands of Epaſnattus the Arvernien. For, 
i often ſhifting from place to place, he was fain 
to venture himſelf upon the courts'y and civili- 
ty of many, becauſe he thought he could gever 
continue any long time in one place without dams 
ger, his heart miſgiving him how muck he had 
deſerved to have Caſa# his Enemy. Bpajugiue ms 
Arvenies being a faithful friend to the People of. 
Rome, as ſoon as he had gotten him into his hands 
—_— him, without further delay; bound unzo 
CE 


In the mcan tinje Labiewes warrcth proſpe- 
rouſly dgainſt rhe Trewwrs: and having ſlain many, 
both of . — and'alſo of a 5 wha 
WETC TEady tO arly wan againit , the Romans, 
got the chicf of theny alive ingo his hauds; a+ 
mong whom was S#rus the Hedues, a man of great: 
valout and noble birth; who glouc of the j>4 voy 
had, unto that day, continued in Armes againſt the 
Peopte of Rome. di be. 3g 

Cxſar knowing thereof, and for as much as he- 
ſaw his Afﬀairs wene well forward in all parts of 
Galie, weighing with timſclt how all Ce/tics an 
Felgiea, were, the former Summers -. conquere 

fabda'd, and that he had never all this while 
a kind of en-« 


theSums 


c had done, ol 
0 


: he thither- with t 


_— 
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others before) he diſpatched quickly and luckily 
For all the mu of Aquitenias ſent Ambaſſadors 
unto him, and gave him hoſtage 3:16? 


S, 1:0) 515 
Afcer-the accompliſhment of theſe things ,- he 


went to Narbone with hisguard of Horſemen, and 
ſent his Foot into wwepworeary places ng 
Legatcs.' 'Four Legions he placed in Belgaum | 
der 2M. Amonius, C. Trebonius, P. Vatinius; and £. 
Tins, Legates. Two he quartered glt the 
Heduaxs, whom he knew'to be of greatelt Autho- 
rity inall Galia. Two more he placed amongſt the 
Trenieh, in the borders of the Cormmnts Ky ; ha 
y to all the Countrey that lay upon The ,2ca- 
coaſt. The other wy placed in the borders 
of the Lemovici, not far from the Arversi: that fo 
there might not be any part of Gallis withqut an 


er he had tarricd. a few daycs in the Pro- 
vince, and there ſpeedily taken cognizance of all 
their Courts, fitting upon Publick Controveches, 
and rewarded ſuch as had deſerved well, (for hc 
had a great deſire to underſtand, how every man 
had carried himfelf towards the Common-weal, 
during the gencral Rebellion uf all Gallia, which 
he had born out through - the faithfullneſs and 
aſfiſtance of the ſaid Province) as ſoon as he had 
diſpatchcd theſe things, he returned to his Legi- 
Ons into Belgium, and Wintcredat Nemetocenna, 


CHAP, XL 
Comius'of Arras overthrown in 4 Battel of Horſe 
by C. Voluſenus, ſubmitteth to M, Antonius , 

- and receivetb Pardon. 

Hile he was there , he underſtood 
J that Comius of Arras had encoun- 
« tred wich his Cavalry. For Amoni- 
ws" being come into his Winter 
pin and the City of Arras continuing firm- 

Loyall ; Comiuzs, who after his wound that we 
ſpake of before, was wont ſtill to be ready at hand 
to his Countrymen at every ſtir, to the intent, 
that if they would begin any new Riſing , they 
ſhould not want a Head and a Captain for the 
War ; as long as the City continued obedicnt to 
the \—anek he with his Horſemen maintained 
himſelf and his followers by thicving, for laying 
the Wayes, he cut of many Convoycs that were 
going with Proviſion to the Roman Garriſors. C, 
Voluſenus Quadratus, the General of the Horſe,was 
appointed to Winter in the ſame place with An- 
fonjus : him did Antonius ſend to purſue the Horſe 
of his Enemies. Yoluſenus, beſide the fingular va- 
Jour that was in him, did alſo bear a great ha- 
tred toward Comius, and for that cauſe was the 
more willing to execute the thing that was com- 
manded' him. Wherefore, placing divers Am- 
buſhes, he oftentimes ſet upon Comjus, Horſemen, 
and put them to the worſe, 

At laſt, when the contention grew more yche- 
ment, and that Yoluſenus, defirous to cut off Co- 
mics himſelf, followed him ſomewhat more cager- 
ly with a ſmall , an1 Comixs on the other 

de fled the faſter away, thereby to draw him the 
farther from his Company; at length cſpying his 
advantage;Comins ſuddenly cried out to all his men, 


That, as they were true unto him, they ſhould 


ſand to him, and not ſuffer the Wound that was 


given him baſcly, under colour of Friendſhip, to - 


- 


be unrey ; and thereupon turning his Horſe, 
he runncth from the reſt of his Company upou Yv-" 
Iuſexxs.. All his Hork followcd, and becauie there? 
were. but a few of our men, they made them ree 
treat, and purſucd them. Comms putting ſpurs 
to his Horſe, cacountred the Horſe of £yadratus, - 
and with his >pcar thruſt Yoluſexus , by great vio- 
lege, through the Thiy k | Sg 
en, our Horſc law. that their Captain was 
wounded, they, beſtirred themſelves, aud Sg 
again upon the Enemy, put them back, - Many © 
the encmics,by the violent charge of our rthicn;were 
beaten off and wounded ; of whom, ſome were 6- 
verthrown. in the age, and. ſome were taken pri- 
ſoners, As Comins Elcaped any farthet mHhap by 
the Fwiftnets of his horſe; ſo, our General Being 
by him- in this Battel ſore wounded, was catried 
into the Camp in ſuch a caſe, that it was not like» 
ly he ſhould have. lived, And Comijus, whe- 
ther he thought himſclf ſufficiently revenge, or 
becauſe he had loſt a great part of his men, ſent 
Mcſſcngers to Antonius, giving Hoſtages, and affu- 
ring him, that he wauld Continue where it ſhould 
plcaſc him to appoint,and do whatſoever he ſhould 
command him.Onely one requeſt he made, where- 
in he beſought him to bear with his fearfulineſs, 
that he might not be forced to come in the fight 
of any Koman, Which requeſt Antoni. judging 
to procecd out of a rcal fear, and not without good 
"cauſe, he pardoned him according to his-dcſirc, 
and reccived his Hoſtages, 


CHAP, XII, 


while Czſar is buſie in quieting and ordering 
things in Gallia, and viſiting ſome municipa 
Towns in Italy, bis Enemies conſpire againſt 
bim at Rome. 


Uring the time that Ceſar wintered in 
D Belgium, his chicf purpoſe was to keep 
the States in amity, and to take away all 
hope and occaſion of war: for he intend- 
leſs, then the carriage of his buſinels 
ſo, as he ſhould be conſtrained to have war at, the 
time of his departure: leaſt when he ſhould with- 
draw his Army, he ſhould leave any troubles be- 
hind, which all Galis could willingly engage in, ſo 
that it might be without preſcat danger, And 
therefore, by entreating the Cities honourably, by 
rewarding the Noblemen highly, by bardening 
the Country with no new Ilmpoſitions, he caſily 
kept all Galia, which now was tired out with {0 
many unfortunate Battels, in quict and obcdience. 
Winter bcing over,Caſar, contrary to his cu- 
ſtome, haſteth into /taly, with as much expedition 
as might be, to Treat with the municipal Tow ns 
and Colonies, and to commend unto them the ſuit 
of his Quzitor 2M. Amonins for the Pricſthood. 
For he made all the Friends for him he could,bota 
becauſe the ſame Antonius was his very dear fricad, 
whom he had ſent before to ſuc for that promoti- 
On, as alſo to oppoſe the factions and unreaſonable 
proceedings of a few men, who, by putting Ano- 
nius beſide his purpoſe, ſought todiſparage Cajar 
now going out of his Command, 

Albcit he had tidings by the way, before he came 
near /taly ;that4 as made Augur,yet he thought 
he had as good reaſon as beforc,to viſit the munici- 
pall Towns and Colonies, both to give them 
thanks, for appcaring in the buſincks, and for thelg 

Civility 
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tivility ſhewed in the behalf of Antony; as alſo 
to commend unto them his own calc, touching 
the honour which he purpoſed to ſuc for the fhext 
year : and that the rather, becauſe his Adveria- 
rics proudly made their brag, that Z. Zenulus, and 
C, Marcellus were created Conſuls, to deprive Ca» 
ſar of all honour and authority; and that the 
Conſulſhip was wrelted from Sergizs Galba,though 
he had more voices on his fide, becauſe he was a 
familiar friend of Ceſar's, and had been engaged 
unto him as his Legate, 

Ceſar , at bis coming aniong the municipal 
Towns, was entertained with extraordinary affect- 
jon and reſpe& : that being his firſt coming from 
the Wars in Galliz, Nothing was omitted that 

could be deviſed for the decking and adorning of 
their Gates, Waycs, and plac*s where Ceſar ſhould 
paſs. All the People came forth with their chil- 
dren to meet him by the way ; Sacrifices were 
every where offered ; the Temples and Market- 
Places were hanged with clothes of Tapeſtry: ſo 
that a man would have thought, by the expreſ- 
ſions of joy, there had been ſome great triumph 
expectcd and provided for. So great coſtlineſs 
was among the richer ſort, and ſuch hearty ex- 
j0n among the meancr ſort. . 

When Caſar had lightly paſſed through all the 
Countreys of Gallia Togata, he returned with all 
ſpeed to his Army at Nemetocenns, and calling all 
his Legions out of their Winter-quarters into the 
Country of the Treviri , he went thither, and 
there muſtered them. T. Labienus he made Go- 
vernour of Galia Togata, thereby to get himſelf 
the more favour and furtherance in his ſuit for 
the Conſulſhip, He himſelf removed from one 
place to another, according as he found it neceſ- 
ſary for health. And albeit he heard oftentimes 
that Labienus was ſollicited ſtrongly by his Ene- 
mics, and was alſo advertiſed how it was carri- 
ed by a ſmall faftion at Kom?, to take away part 
of his Army from him by a Decree of the-Senate: 
yet notwithſtanding he neither gave credit to a- 
ny thing that was reported of Labienus, nor would 
be drawn to do any thing contrary to the Authori- 
ty of the Senate. For he believed, that if the 
Senators might give their Voices freely, he ſhould 
eaſily obtain his purpoſe, 

For C. Curio Tribune of the People, who had 
taken upon him the defence of Caeſar's Cauſe and 
Dignity, had oftentimes propounded to the Se- 
nate, that if the fear of Ceſer's Army prejudiced 
any man, and ſecing that the Authority and Power 
of Pompey did nat a little keep the Courts in awe ; 
that both of them might lay down their Armes 
and diſmiſs their Armics; and ſo ſhould the City 
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be at liberty to uſe her own right as ſhe pleaſed; 
This he not only propounded , but began to di- 
vide the Senate abour if : which the Cofſuls and 
the Tricnds of Iompey commanded ſhould not be 
done: and ſo ruling the matter as they liſted, they 
departed, This was a grcat teſtimony of the 
whole Senate, and agreeable to their former a&. 

For Marcellus the year before, oppoſing Cſar's 
dignity, contrary to the Law of Pompey and Crafſia, 
and having put up a Bill to the Senate far the dif- 
charge of Caſar, before the time of his Commil- 
fron was Expired; when they had given their voi- 
ces, Marcel.us,who ſought all his honour, by work» 
ing ſpight againit Ceſzr, departcd afide, and the Se- 
nate fell all of them quite upon other matters. 

This did not at all daunt the ſpirits of Caſar's 
Enemies, but rather ſtirred them up to ftren 
their party, and thereby to compell the Senare to 
approve of that which they had determined, Heres 
upon a Decree was made, that Cneius Pompeius 
ſhould ſend one Legion, and Ceſar another, to the 
War againſt the Parthians. But, it was cafily d {- 
ccrned, that both theſe Legions were taken from! 
Caeſar, For the firſt Legion, which Cucins Pom- 
peius had ſent unto Ceſar levied in the Province, he 
gave unto Caſer as one of his number. Neverthe- 
Icſs, albcit, that no.man necd doubt, but that Ce- 
ſer was ſpoiled at the pleafiire of his Enemies, yet 
he ſent Pompey his Legion again: and, of his own 
Forces, he ardered the fifteenth Legion which he 
had in the hither Gallia, to be dehvered to him 
according to the Decree of the Senate, = In the 
room whereof he ſent the thirteenth Legion into 
Taly, to lie ini garriſon in the ſame place from 
whence the fifrcenth was drawn, 

Then he diſtributed his Army into Winters 
quarters. C, Trebonius with four Legions he pla- 
ced in Belgium: C, Fabius with as many among[t 
the Hedui, For - - thought would be the beſt 

to keep Galia in fafety and quiet, if 
the Relge, who were the moſt wedaovmns ond the 
Hedui who were of moſt authority , had Forces 
quartered among them to keep them in obedi- 
cnce. 'This done, he tcok his journey into 7taly, 

When he came thither, he underſtood that the 
two Legions which he had diſmiſſed , which by 
the Decree of the Senate ſhould have becn em- 
ployed in the Parthian War, were,by C. Marcellus 
the Conſul, delivered to Pompey, and kept ſtill in 
Italy. Although by this dealing it was evident 
to all the World, what was intended againſt Ce- 
ſar, yet Caſayr determined to take all things pati- 
ently, as long as he had any hope left todecide the 
- ——— Wau rather by the Law then by the 

wor 
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t Ome attribute the frequent 
revolts of the Galles, to zbeir 
changeable and impatient 
humour, which. cannot en- 
dure to be Lorded over by 
)  firangers : and others, tobe 


200 great Clemency of Caſfar, I grant, that: 
| Clemeney ops f ab aryhatiry/ 
for that. we eaſily forget all benefits which, do , 

pi whe : but, if Crat- 
elty canſeth them, leſs frequent, yet it renders, 


to Pardon, emboldens to revolt ; 
not entirely eſtabliſþ or - 


them more dangerous y' for that when deſpair 


GALLIA. 


able to reſiſt bim by Land, and by Seq the 
from bim bis Treaſure. in the Tndics. 
Czlarhreweth ws alſo, by his care and in- 
duſtry to get intelligence of the Enemies pro« 
ceedrng s F whether by taking Priſoners in the 
Field, or by having good Spies) the advantage 
which may be —_ thereof; many of bis ſuc 
ceſsful deſigns baving been grounded thereup- 
ox, there being great — in the attempt= 
ing them , for that he, which aſſaileth , hath 
more courage then he which is aſſailed, and 
alwayes believeth © the afſailant to be the 


driveth men thereunto, aid that the hope of Jfronger, not keowing what part be will af 


Safety reſteth oxely in Vilfory , tbe 
become all valiant 
faithful to the end ; which never falleth out, 
where there 1: of the Enemies Cltmency. 
We bave bere plentiful examples tbergofe, Cz- 
Yar, in the greater part of the revolts of #he 
Galles, bath en = great facilities to 
reduce them to his obedience, by reafon of bis 
Clemency z which bath been a powerfull mequs 
far bins 10 make diviſions amangſt themſelves, 
and to prevent obſtinacy in vbeer revolts: und 
if ſometrmes it hath ſo happened, that he bath 


ed ſeverity, it bath been occaſioned by fowl 


and unworthy atis ; as when the Veneti wnder 
Pwblick F anth impriſoned the Roman Officers, 
which came to them to buy Corn for the ſuſte- 
nance of the Army. But I cannot excuſe that 
of Uxellodunum. On the contrary, the cru- 
elfies of the King of Spain, executed by the 
Duke of Alva, drove poor Fiſhermen r-4 into 
_ that they bave ſhaken off bis inſuppor- 
gable yoke 5 and, with an admirable conjtan- 
cy, have maintained and enriched themſelves 
and are grown Jo Potent, as that they are 


"4 b 


, obftinate, conftant , and- 


revolted fail, and ever jealous, that he bath fome ſe« 


cret intelligence. Briefly, all that a well-ex- 
erciſed _ well-diſciplin'd Army is able to do 
in ſuch a vaſe, ir to defend it ſelf ; but, where 
are new>levied Soldiers, fall ont great diſor« 
ders: which was the reaſon be took, ſo much 
care #0 fortifie bis Camp very ſtrongly, #0 the 
end be might defend it and all bis baggage 
with a few men, and might, without danger, 
jm, many brave deſigns, being alwayes 
aſſured of his rewreat. : et ws farther, take 
view of the Siege of Uxecllodunum : which 
Czſar jndging to be impregnable by force, aud 
knowing it to be well provided of Corn, un- 
dertaketh, by a great and dangerons labour, 
to keep them from Water, which was from a 
Fountain without the Town , from whence 
they were only ſupplied : which the Beſieged 
perceiving, baving ſet fire on Czfar's Works, 
byas of they bindred him from quenching 
it, Czſar, not being able to repmlſe them, by 
reaſon of the advantage of the place, reſolver 
to make an Aſſault upon the Town ;, which ap= 
prebenfion cauſed them to retreat. 


The 


The manner of. our. Modetn Training, of TaQtick | 
Practice, by Clement Edrtionds; Remembrancer | 
_... .. of the Gry,of LONDON. 


L -Oraſtnuch as ray purpoſe was to make this task of Obſers- 


2 
. 


> vations, asa parallel to our Modern Diſcipline, I did not 
=&- think ir fit tominglethe Tactick Pradtiſe of theſe times; 
SY with the uſe of fore-going ages, bur rather to ſhut up 
So theſe Diſcourſes therewith, as the ſecond line of this 
"84 | ' warlike parallel, which is thus drawn 1n the beſt faſhion 
: of Modern Art. 
In theknowledge of Marſhatling an Army,thereis nothing more eſpecially 
tobe regarded,then that from a confuſed company of Men, baving choſen the 
fitteſt for the Wars, we ſhould ſoplaceand dige(ta convenientnumber of them, 
that ity Marches, in Incamping.in Battels,we may be able with a tew well or- 
dered-to incounter'a far greater Army in contuſion, and to overthrow them. 
From hence ZEnexs did defigne the Artof War, tobe the knowledge of 
warlike motions. | | 
+ Befotethisunexpert Army ſhall be able to bemoved in ſuch faſhion;it ſhall 
not be amilsto acquaint it with the moſt uſual terms, wherewith they ſhall be 
ofterr comm into diverspoſtures,as occafion ſhall be offered. For as in 
the Art of Fencing,no Man ſhall be ableto turnand wind his body for his beſt 
advantage to offend his enemy;or defend himſelf, unleſs firſt his Maſter ſhall 
inſtruft him in the feveral partsand poſtures thereotrivevery Souldier,or the 
whole Troop asone body,orone ſouldier, ſhall never'be readily inſtructed to 
transform or turn it lf by divers motions into different forms, unleſs they 
firſt underſtand what is meant'by Fronts andFlanks,by Files and Ranks, what 
by Leaders and Followers, by Middlemen and Bringers up. By thismeans 
each-Souldier underſtanding what the term doth ſigh, ſhall readily both 
apprehend and execute ſuch Commandmentsasthe Captain or Otfhcer ſhall 
dirett him. * | Df | 
AFile is a certain rtumber of mer! following ſingly one Leader unto the 
depth'of 8 or 16, asthey ſhall be commanded. The ancients havecalled this 
Flle, Seriem, ordinationem,or decurian, It confiſteth of Leaders and Follow- 
ers,placed according to their worth and valor ; and eſpecially there oughtto 
be regarded the Leader or Decxrio, the fifth, ſixth, or middlemen,; and the 
tenth and laſt called the Bringer-up ot Tergidudor. 

"Fiſt therefore,every Soutdier being aptly fitted unto hisſeveral Armes ac- 
cording to his worth,age;and ſtature, they are tobe difpoſed intoſeveral files, 
wherem every one is eſpecially to acknowledge his leader or foremoſt manto 
be the author of allhis motions: and therefore duely attending what diredi- 
onshall be commanded;each follower ſhall according tothe motions of his 
leader or foremoſt man,order hisown, and is to be excuſed,itheattend the 
motions of his leader,before he move himfelf. 

When many filesare thus difpofed together, all the leaders making one and 

the fame front, and their followers obſerving 

portion of diſtance before;and after,;and one each (ide; thele files thus joyned 

make one Battallion,the front whereof is called aReante,and fo likewiſe _ 
c 


likewiſe ofe and the ſame pro- . 


J3$ 


AFile; 


The Leadth 


Battalion 
A Rank of 
Front. 


Sidemed, 
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cond and third in depth,according to the number of men incach file.The firſt 
ſecond.,and-third, and fo forward,1n each file, are called ſfidemen, in reſpe& of 
the ſame numbers in the next file. Neither muſt every ſoulditr only regard 
the motionsof his Leader,but hemult alſo diligently reſpe& his Gdewgen , 
and ſuch as ſhall be placed on his right and left hand,called his ranks, fo that 
both in files and ranks he may always be foundin'thefame.diſtance wherein 
he is commanded. ; 
It ſhould be impertinent to thepurpoſe to preſcribe a certatgaumhbere 
diers unto thele Battallions,onely thus much for. the proporttanztha 
never to exceed ſo much,but that it may eaſily upon any oc@abBn beth 
into fach a form or faſhion to fight, as may be thought fitteſkfor the prete: 
Thelength of this Battallion is diver{ly termed amon 


oft the Larmes, as 
Frons, Facies, Adſtru&io, Jugum, &c. but in our modern pfattice,moſt fami- 
liarly the front or rank. £4 SO. 

The breadth of the Battallion,which is from theleader to the bringer-up, 
with the diſtance between all the followers, is faid tobe the length or depth 
of one file or flank. | | (31375 

-In the diſpoſing of ſouldiers into files and ranks, beſides their obſerving a 
right line in their places and ſtanding,we muſt likewiſe eſpecially reſpe&rhe 
different worth and quality of the ſouldiersthat every one according to his 
worth may be ſuted unto his proper place, and accordingly receiveadvance- 
ment, as the death of his Leaders, and true value of his deſert by his Com- 
mander ſhall give occaſion. 

Firſt therefore there muſt be eſpecial choice made ofthe leadersof each file 
or firſt front or ranks of the Battallion, of the moſt expert, ableſt, and beſt- 
armed men: becauſe that as from them the reſt are to+reecivediretions of 
theirafter-motions; ſoin them the greateſt hope of the day doth conſiſt. 

Next unto the firſt it muſt be provided, thatthe bringers up or laſt rank, 
called Tergidu@ores, belittle interior, well ectienced,vih and valiant, that 
they may both know when to reprehend their former Ranks, and urge them 
forward, if they ſeethem declining or yieldingupon falſe occafions; as alſo 
to be able upon any ſudden alarm given inthe rere, to turn faces about, and 
make themſelves a front for the bel oekiinnce. | 

Neither muſt it be neglected concerning the ſecond and ninth ranks,that 
they alſomay be furniſhed with the next moſt ſufficient Men, both becauſe of 
their nearneſs untodanger,as alſo that iftheir leagers or bringers up ſhall either 
be {lain, or diſabled by wounds, they may preſently ſucceed in their places 
and make them good. | ? 

There is alſo a good decorum to be obſerved inthe middlemen,or fifth and 
ſixth ranks, both for the men themſelves and their arms : that in our marches 
when the middlemen or ſixth ranks ſhall be called up to front with their lea- 
ders, they may in ſome ſort and proportion anſwer their places 3 as alſo when 
we double our front,by calling up middlemen to fight in a greater breadth, 
they may not be unſutable:; but eſpecially in.marches,that they may be able 
to make the beſt reſiſtance, when they ſhall become the flanks of the Bat- 


| taillions. 


As theſe reſpets ought to be obſerved in ranks, fo the- files alſo are not 
without their different degreesof dignity, As the leader of the right-hand file, 


' accounted to have the firſt place of honor in the Battallion ; for he doth 


not only Jead thereſt in his own file, but he is the author and beginner of the 
motians of the whole Battallion. 


The 
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-  Theleaderofthe left-hand file hath the next place, becauſethat he with the ,, . 
leader of the right-hand file do always in their marching and imbartelling au« ge, 
redtifie or rank the whole front of the battallion, and ſo conſequently al 

the next of their files as they ſtand in order, even until the middle, who are 
accounted the laſt in dignity. | 

The battallion being thus diſpoſed into files and ranks ; and each file and vitznces 
rank according to his worth and experience rightly advanced: it followeth: {774 
that there ſhould bea juſt diſtance proportioned between either, that at all "&. 
times upon all occaſions,they might befound ready,and in comelieſt faſhion, 

either to offend their enemy,ordefend themſelves. Theſediſtances which eve- 
ry follower muſt obſerve in reſpe&t of his leader, and every leader and fol- 

lower, in reſpet of the fidemen, may be reduced into three ſeveral Orders , 

as followeth. 

The firſt is called open Order, the diſtance whereof is twelve foot be- ,,..crics, 
tween every follower and his leader, or between every rank; and fix 
foot between them and the fidemen, or between every file. This order is 
commonly uſed upon marches, when the Enemy is known to be far off , 
as alſo in privateexerciſing of ſouldiers for their ſeveral managing of their 
armes. It differeth ſomewhat from the Ordinatus Miles amongſt the Romans 
who always obſerved but four:cubitsin files and ranks. 

The ſecond diſtance is called Order, when we contract the battallion both ower; - + 
in length and breadth, and gather the ſouldiers within a nearer ſcantling both 
in files and ranks, thatis, by obſerving fix feet in their files hetween the fol- 
lower and leader, and three feet between the ranks or ſidemen.This diſtance 
= _ when we _ —_— - mm at hand,orin —_—— by reaſon 

opportunity of the iciO angerons.T his is allo near unto 
Derſatus ordo, but onely that a—_ but f_ cubits in both files and ranks. 

The third and laſtorder, is when either weattend the enemy his preſenta- _ , __ . 
Gult, or that we intendto himuponour ſecureſt and beſt diſtance,when pouldronco | 
every follower ſtandeththree teet,or his rapier length behind his leader, and 
a foot and half from the fidemen or filesz or when every ſouldier occupieth 
but one foot and a half for his own ſtation, joining pouldron to pouldron, or 
target to target. This differeth from Conſtipatus ordo,becauſe that alloweth but 
one cubit for files and ranks, and this cloſe order alloweth one cubit inthe 
file, two in the ranks. | 

This diſtance doth agree alſo beſt with the length of our pikes of 15 or 16 The mance 
feet long, for it is thought fitoftentimes that the battallion conſiſting of ten * 2a's"s 
ranks, there ſhould not charge more atone time then the 5 formoſt , ſo that rubs. 
the pikesof the fifth rank might be three foot over the foremoſt ſhoulder; 
and the other five ranks ſhould in this cloſe order,or nearer if inbe poſſible, 
follow the other charging , with their pikes advanced, until ſome occaſion 
ſhould require their charge. In the mean time they MR their du-. 
ty , in keeping the five formoſt ranks from retiring, and es add ſtrength 
unto the or ſhock. 


The manner of exerciſing of compoſed Battalions, with their different Motions, 
T He files and ranks being thus underſtood, diſpoſed atid ordered, and all 


parts and members of the battallion being joined in their juſt propor- 

tion and diſtance,ableand fitto be altered uponany ſuddain occalion 

(as if it werebut oneentire bodyJinto ſeveral and divers poſtures,and ou make 
reſtſtancy 
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reſiſtance unto what forces faever ſhall oppbgh the! faine:: it: might be 


. thought needleſs to have made:the difpoſitian of rhe Members ſo exact, uns 


Stand in 
front. 

]n atreQo 
Kare, 


Faces to the 
right or lefr 
hand 


Declinare 
in haſtam 
vel in ſcu- 
rum, 

Faces about 
ro the right 
or left hand. 
Duplicata 
declinatio 
or mutatio, 


leſs by continual praiſe and exerciſe they mightibe made nimble and ready, 
not only to defend themiclves and their whote body on-all ſides, butatfo-to 
be able to offend whenloever they ſhall eſpic the:lcaſt occafiorrof idvamage. 
 Fhe'terms of direttion or commmanid , whiich:are conimonly. ufed-iri this 
modern diſcipline of martial exerciſe, as they/are not marly, only anfizcri 
to the different poſtures which are required in the Battallion;ſo they are an 
muſt be ſhort and perſpicuouſly! plain , that by this means uddainly 
uttered,calily apprehended and underſtood, they may as ſpeedily be put in 
execution by thoſe which ſhall be commanded:.; | Wang nent 

_ Firſt therefore, that the battazllon may be commanded into fome one fa4 
ſhionor poſture,trom whence it ſhall be fit to convert itſelf” into all otherche 
Captain or Officer ſhall bid them fiand iri front. When every particular ſoul- 
dier compoſing himſelf after his foremaſt leader , ftanderh commonly in fite 
and rank , fronting unto ſome certain place, or to the Captain, as ſhalt be 
thought beſt for the preſent. _ 
 Inthisand all other direcionswhatſocver, it ſhall be eſpecially obſerved , 
that every follower attending what's commanded, mark his next-leader, and 
accordingly move himſelf, as heſhallſee him move firſt. 

The battallion therefore thus tronting,if the enemy ſhould ſuddenly either 
aſlault the right or left flank,it ſhall be commanded to turn faces to the right 
or left hand, when every Souldier obſerving his leader,ſhall curn his face;and 
make his flank his front according to the diredtion. abar614 

There is alſo a doubled motion or declination to the right or left hand , 
when every ſouldier obſerving hisleader, ſhall turn their bodies twice to the 
right or left hand, and by that means become turned with their faces where 
their backs were , asif they expected an Enemy in the rere,or being to per- 
form ſome other motion that may be offered : beginning this alteration fr 


_ * the right or left hand as ſhall be commanded. 


Wheel to 
the right or 
Jefr hand. 
Converſio 
haſtam in 
vel ſcutum, 


As you 
were, 
Revolutio, 
Reverſo, 


Wheel 
adout. 
1nflexio mi- 
hrum, 


Asevery particular fouldierm the Troop is thus commanded at fometimes 
to turn his ” an tothe right or left hand, or about,the Battallion ſtanding in 
order,that is,according tothe diſtance beforenamed, ſo the whole Battaltion | 
being reduced into their cloſe order,is commanded toturn as one body to the 
right or left hand. It is performed thus: imagine the battallion ſtand firſt in 
order, it ſhall be commanded that they cloſe theirfiles tothe right hand,when 
the rightfile ſtanding ſtill, the reft turning their faces to the right hand,march 
into Seircloſ order and return as they were:next that they cloſe their ranks 
from behind , when every follower marcheth forward to his leader unto his 
rapiers point as is faid before. This done,(the leader of the right file ſtanding 
immovable) all the reſt(as the body of a ſhip or a great gate)turn aboutthat 
leader, asaboutthe hinge or center,every one keeping the ſame diftance and 
order whezein they were firſt placed, as if they were but one entire body. 

When the ſame battaillon is tobe reſtored into the fame ſtation wherein it 
was firſt, it is commanded,faces about to the left hand, and march into your 
order from whence you werecloſed. Then let your leaders or firſt ranks ſtand 
ſtill, and the reſtturning faces about,march ranks in order as before:then turn 
as you were; and you are reſtored, ' | 

When the whole Battallion being in their clofe order ſhould turnabourt 
and make therere the front, it isdone by a double turning or declination,and 
commanded to wheel. about, whixh is anfiyerable to the former faces about or 
mutation. | | There 
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There is alſo another wheeling in this ſort; when the Front changeth the 
ape thrice; for as waetingabem maketh the Front the Rere,[o thiswheel- 
eth from the right hand to the left, or contrariwiſe : which faſhion is ſv ſel- 
dome uſed, that we ſcarce afford it aname. 

In all ſuch motionsand alterations, it is moſt fit that all men perform their 
direftions with their Pikes advanced, being in that fort moſt ealie to be com- 
manded, as alſo leſs troubleſome to their Followers and Leaders. 


” a 
m— 


Conntermarching Files and Ratks. 
PAHere is alſo another means to prevent the Enemy his affaulting us in 
the rere or flank, leaſt he ſhoald find our worlt met leaſt able to 
=. make reſiſtance; and this is performed by covntermarchitig both files 
and ranks three divers wayes apiece. | 
The firſt was uſed by the Kadendaiis after this faſhion : Firſt the Lea- 
der turneth his face about towards the right or left hand, and fo the next 
follower marching behind his Leader turneth alſo,and fo the third and fourth, 
until the bringer up have carried himlelfout into a new place in the rere fur- 
ther from the Enemy, as he was before next unto him.. But this neither was 
nor is accounted fafe or ſecure; becauſe it doth ſomewhat reſenible a flying 
or running away from the enemy, Which might give him no ſniall incourage- 
ment, and therefore it is not much in practule. : | 
Only at ſome times, the bringers up marching throughout beyond the 
Leaders, until they poles the ſame ſpace before them which they did behind 
them, all turning their faces about, make their Leaders to affront the Ene- 
my, who were before fartheſt from them. 
The Lacedemonians uſed the contrary, as it were purſuing the enemy :the 
bringer up firſt beirig turned face about,and fo thenext imarchin before hirh, 
and ſo the third, until the Leader himſelf became alfo turned,and in the fore- 
moſt front unto the enemy. Which with us is ſomewhat otherwiſe, but yer 
both affronting, and as it were purſuing the enemy : becauſe our Leaders firſt 
in this motion, and ſo countermarching through on the right orleft hand, 
become in the front in 4 new ſpace of ground, who were before ih therere. 
The third and laſt was invented by the Perſians, whom, when the place or 
near approach of the enemy would not ſuffer to change their ground, they 
were wont to countermarch the front to the right or left harid: and being 
come unto the de th of the bringers up, toſtand ftill until the other half file 
had likewiſe marched forth, and fallen upon their Leaders in every file.In all 
theſe it is eſpecially cortimanded, to march ſtill in the fame diſtance, and by 
whole ranks, to preverit confuſion, which (efpecially the enemy at hand) 
muſt needs be moſt dangerous, and therefore carefnlly to be avoided. 
Inlike ſort the ranks may countermarch, when either the right wing would 
beſtrengthenedby the left,or the left by the right,alwayes marching by whole 


files towards the right or left hand, according as they ſhall have the direftion, = 


either changing the ground,or upon the ſame ground, as in the former coun 
ter-marches. 

Thereis uſed alſ another kind of ſtrengthening both the front and flank 
wheti occaſion ſhall be offered, viz. by doubling either files or ranks. And 
this, either by doubling the number of ſoldiers itt the fame files or ranks, 
keeping (till the ſame breadth and depth of ground; or elſe by doubling the 
gon keeping the ſanienumber of —_ The files are doubled, _ | 

un f 
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the ſecond file ſhall inſert it ſelf intothe firſt, the Leader thereof putting him- 
ſelf a follower unto the Leader of the firſt, and the next follower, follower to: 
the next in the firſtfile,and ſo forwards. Andlikewife the fourth file infertmg 
it ſelfinto the third, and the fixth-into the fifth. And-this1s tobe-perform- 
ed when the Battallion ſtandeth in hisorder. CO TOUT Us 0 

To double the place or depth, is, when-the fattie number of men ſhall pur 
themſclves out of their order into'their open order, eitherby edvancingds - 
ward, or by falling backwards, as they ſhall becommanded. 

The ks are Joubled two manner of wayes:either by inſerting the ſecond 
into the firſt, to theright or left hand,asbefore in the files; or elſe(the enemy 
beingat hand)b Joyning wore troops together to the right or left winggac- 
cording as coxetan ſhall be offered: andthis1s held to be the fafeſtwhen:the 
Enemy 1s near, to avoid confufion. It is performed either inthe ſame ground, 
or by doubling the ground, when either we deſire to exceed thefront of our 
enemy his Battallion, or to prevent leſt we our ſelves be included. The terms 
to both arez Double your files or ranks to the Right or Left hand : and'wher 
you would have them return again into their proper places,tt is commanded; 
As you were. | | | | 

The ordinary direQions which are eſpecially given in theſe MartiaF Exer- 
Ciſes, are; firſt, that no man, in the time of Exerciſing or: Marfhalling, ſhall 


; be lowger then his Officer: bur every one attending to his place, when he 


Silence to 
be keyr, 


In ja Cham- 


In ftreights 
or narrow 
paſſages. 


is commanded, ſhall diligently hearken to fuch direCtions as ſhall be given. 
The Captain in the Front ſhall ſpeak, andthe Sergeants in each flank fhall 
give the Word unto the Lieutenant or Enfign in the Rere: who, as in his 
proper place, ſeeth all things executed accordmply as the Captain ſhaKl com- 
mand. Tt ſhall be unpoflible to. perform any thing herein, unlefs firſt every: 
one do exattly obſerve his Leader and' his fideman : and, to this purpoſe, it 
is often commanded, Keep your files, Keep your ranks. 


Of Marches. 


N Champains there needs no great labour toMarſhal particular Troops for 

their after-marches: becauſe they may march either by whole Diviſions, 

obſerving onely their courfe of indifferency,that every Diviſion may eve- 
ry third day have the Vantguard;. or elſe inſuch formand faſhion as the Ge- 
neral hath praperhy for a day of Battel, according as the danger of an ex- 
petted Enemy give occalion. But becauſe all Countries will not afford 
a Champain tor the marching,of an Army,and thereforenot poflible tomarch 
far with many troops infront; nor many filesof any one troop or diviſion, by 
reaſon of often ſtrazghts,and paſſages betwixt hills, woods,or waters; It is pro- 
vided, though by long induction, the whole Army ſhall be extended into a 


- thin length an es, yet the ſoldiers well diſpoſed ſhall be as readily a- 


ble ro defend themſelves, and offend the enemy on their flanks (from whence 


_ only in ſuch ſtreights the danger is imminent) as if they were to affront an 


How to 
marſhall a 
diviſion for 
ſuch a 
march, 


enemy withan entire Battalion in a Champain Country. - | | 
Firſt therefore a diviſion or Battallion being ordered and drawn beforethe 
Quarter,iato one evenfront of juſtfiles,tenindepth ; the musketiers equally , 
divided on theright andleft flanksof the pikes,allſtanding in their order,that 
isto ſay,ſax feet diſtant in files pans pau! Captain carefully provideth,that 
thefir, ffth, fixth and tenth ranksbe alwayes well filled and furniſhed with 
his moſtableand beſt-armed ſoldzers, Which done, he — the 
middlemen 
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middlemen,or halffiles to become a front with their leaders;(6 that thediviſiori 
becometh but five in depth.Next hehe commandeth to tugy taces to the right 

or left hand, as direction hall betomarch from'that quarter:and ſo the whole 
divifion reſtethready i in hisfaſhion-tomarch fivein Rf bentonag half of the 
musketiers inthe vantguard an d the ot] Fr, inthe rere,the pikesin the battel, 

and both flanks well Fn thedy withthe a itand bet Goftend otdefend 

ax. there ſhall be accaſion : that, is.to lap the right wraps Rag firſt and fifth 
ranks,and the left with, the ſixth and x 9} ranks erwards ſhall' Homes 
be given of a halt in a champainor befo NE prank Kegp Captain com- ins thee 
mandeth firſt bra they, being firſt. cloſed into ew order)Faces a$yOu: 


wereznext unto the ;Faces about, and march our, and fall again upon. 
your files.By which, means the diviſion onkaha again reduced intothe fame 
font and faſhion from Bae it was firſt transformed, ready to.encounter an, 
_—_ or to be drawn into.the Quarter.  _ 


. Whey pikes axe to. charge pikesin a champain,ituſeth tobe performed two pikes with - 
wyeral ways. -F uſt the wholediviſion 1ng < commanded into their cloſe Or- 7 
zr, the five firſt xanks charging their pikes, eyery follower over his leaders * 
Gpulder dneepeed his pleas as equally.as he can, and thefirſt rank ſhall have 
three feet of hispike over the formoſt ſhoulder. The other five rank with theic 
pokes advanced Dos cloſe up. ntherere,cither ready to { 
ortobeemployedin therere as occaſion ſhall be offered. 


uſual, when the whole depth of the ves A all pole: = 


together. all faſt locked and united 
the ſtropgeſt ſhock offenſive ox d VE; ed 
their pikes in other files, but the whole fite gne in wm 
- Incharging with muxketiers,, it is obſerved no 

d betoo many in ar that the ra "9p 
rank is commandedtq advance ten paces 
diane and whecling either tothe right, or let 


4 


commanded. Which ſhall not clo web Lira 6 ranks be ern There maid 
— - 5 it will r ne {o Hong a time to w it _—_ 
ſecond may ſucceed, unl ection the darn @ rank, 


pne half to re ht hand , my c ual to the left in we A ing to: the” __ 
- Inthe retreat the whole ranks having! Ka gay. Gare to march we, 
three ar four paces forward ; ak the rere, firſt com- 
mandeth thelaſk rank ro make jus oh _ then tc ©o tur curn f £5 about and' dif- 
charge,and wheel about to the. hea Wor of She Ano and ker " 
palled, the next rank to perform as much : and ſq the dud The manned 

. Where the pallages ae narrow, and od the d idle ak "208 
frant , as betweentwg Char) or woods, the —_ 
Fd there webowy five or jen: fi os oy i oak p non 
hargeth firſt march 

it + HOW = neal the bits rank | 2h. a fied, and then{ 
left rank and makes ready, and fo the ſecond file and thet ff :{o long as the 
enemy ſhall continue,there being a continual diſcharging by filesas before by 
ranks. Unleſs it bein the paſles of Ireland, meeting with an irregular enemy tathe ries 
where they uſe to intermingle. their files of ſhot wich pikes,that theone may ins © 
be a defence for the other, whenithe enienry (hall come up to theSword,as they 
uſe there very often. "*_ 
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The Manner of our MODERN TRAINING: 
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How direJions are delivered in the Wars. 


LI dire&ionsin the Wars have everBeendelivered either by fingnsſubs 
A je& to the eye,by word of mouth,or the ſound of adruritme, or ſome 
Þ {uch warlike mftrument.. Concerning thoſe vifible ſigns diſplayed 
unto. the ſouldiers,the falling of miſts;the raiting ofdaſt, ſhowers of rain and 
ſnow, the beams of the Sun, hilly;uevenand crooked pallages,by long expe- 
rience have tound them to be moſt doubtful and uncertain ; as alfobecanſe,as 
it was a.matter of grear difficulty ro invent differentfigns upon all faddain 
occaſions's/ ſo'it is almoſt an impoſlibility, that the common ſotldier(who of 
tentimes is found ſcarce capable of the underftanding of plain words diftin- 
ly pronounced) ſhould both apprehend and underftand fuddainly; and exe- 
cute dire(tly the true ſenſe and meaning of his Commanders figns. | 
” The Drum and Trumpet are yet uſed. But becauſe many different ſounds 
are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed in ſouldiers underſtanding, without ſome danger 
of confuſion, weonly command by the inarticulate ſounds,roarm,tomarch,to 
troop,to charge,and to retreat-with all which ſeveral notes the ſouldieris ſo 
familiarly to be acquainted , that fo ſoon as he hears them beaten, he may be 
ready. ſaddaifity "1 put themin execution, as if he heard his Captain pro- 
IOUNCINEg as Much. | 
;L EC: irechons Þ 7 word of mouth areinfinite,according to thedifferent oc- 
ca ons hich ſhall! e offered;yet always with this caveat, that they be ſhort, 
yet perſpicuous,, without all ambiguity,and plainly pronounced, firſt by the 
Captajo, then driven by the. Sergeants through the diviſion or Battallion. 


m_—-— Thug infinite; yer the moſt ufual are theſe: To your Arms:Keep your Files: 


Keep your Ranks: ollow yourLeader: Leaders look to your Files:Keep your 
Diſtane-Faces to yourRight hand:Faces to your Left hand:Cloſe your Fi tles: 
Cloſe your Ranks : Stand as you are: As you were: Faces about ono Bie 
hand: Wheel about tothe Riget or Left hand : Double your Ranks: e 
your Files:Leadets count hto the Right or Left handand ſtand:Leaders 


-* countermarch through tothe Right or Left band:Middlemen comeforth and 


fall apog yourLeaders.Beſides many fit termes commanded in managing parti- 
cular armes, as pikes and muskets, which are omitted. 
And thus much touching the Taftick praftiſe of our Modern Wars:which I 


Kaye the tather added.in regard that divers ſouldiers, as unacquainted both 


with the manner and the valuethereof;,do think aheapof people unmartialled 
to be asavailable for a great defign,asany other numberdiſtimguiſhed in files 
and parts,and difpoſed for facile and eafie motions, according to the power- 
ful circuinſtance of time and place. Wherein, howfoever:the pradtiſe of the 
Tirk and the Hingariar may ſeem to give warrant to that opinion, yet the 
uſcof Arms amongſtthe Greciars and the Romans, whoſe conquering Ar- 
mies are þ t witngfles of the excellency of their Military Diſcipline , 
ſhall ſpeak ſufficiently for order and Taftick motion, as moſt neceſlary parts 
in a well ordered War. 
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 Allia deſcribed , the Helvetians 

Chap. r. diſlike their Native Seat , and 
I propound to themſelves larger 

Territories in the Continent of Gallia, Orge- 
gorix feedeth this humor , for his own ———_ 
al. x 

Chap, 2. Orgetorix's practices are diſcovered ; 
his death. The Helverians continue the reſolution 
of their expedition , and prepare themſelves ac- 
cordingly, 3 
Chap, 3. Cſ& denycth the Helve tiens Paſſage 
through the Koman Pr ovince : he fortificth the paſ- 
ſage between the Hill Furs , and the Lake of Ge- 
HeVA. 4 
Chap.4.The Helvetians failing to paſs the Rhone, 
take the way through the Country ofthe Sequani, 
Caſer haſteth into /taly, and there cnrolleth more 
Legions, and returning,overthroweth part ofthem 
at the River Arer. 5 
Chap. 5. Ceſar paſſcth over the River Arar , his 
horſemen encounter with the H#elvetians , and arc 
put to the worlt. 6 
Chap. 5. Ceſar ſendeth to get the advantage of 

a Hill, and ſo to give the Helve tians Battel : but 
is put off by falſc intelligence, the opportunity be- 
ing loſt, he intendeth proviſion of Corn, . 7 
Chap. 7. The Helvetiens follow after Ceſar, and 
overtake the Rereward. He imbattelleth his Le- 
gions upon the fide of a hill ; and giveth order for 
the Battel; Io 
Chap. 8. Ceſar ſendeth away all the horſes of 
caſe, exhorteth bis Men, and beginneth the Battcl. 
I2 

Chap. 9, The Helvetians fainting in the Battcl, 
retire toa Hill, the Romans follow aftcr , and the 
Eattel is continued. I4 
Chap. 10. The Helvetians continue their fight 
at the Carriages. but at length they leave the ficld, 
and march towards Langres. I4 
Chap. 11. Ceſar after three days reſpite , fol- 
lowcth after the Helvetjans : hs taketh them to 
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The Contents, 


_ and ſendeth them back again to the Coun- 


IF 
Chap.! 12. TheStatcs of Gallis congratulate C #- 
ſars Vidoryichey call a Council, and diſcover their 
inward grief, concerning Arjoviſtus and his forces. 
16 
Chap. 13. The reaſuns that moved C ſar to un- 
dertake this War. 18 
Chap. 14. Arioviſtus his anſwer : a ſecond Em- 
baſſage, with the ſucceſs thereof. I9 
Chap. 15. The Treviri bring news of one hun- 
dred Townſhips of the Suevi that were come to 
the Rhene, Caſar taketh in Beſanton : his Souldi- 
crsare ſurpriſed with an extream fear of the Gere 
Mans. 20 
Chap. 16. Cſer his Speech to the Army, con- 
cerning this fear. 23 
Ng 17, The Treaty between Ceſar and Ario- 
viftus. 2 
Chap. 18.Czſar preventeth Arioviſtus ofhis pur 
poſe, by making two Camps. , 29 
Chap. 1g. Ceſar ſccketh means to give them bat- 
tel, and the Germans diſpole themſclves thereunto, 


2 
Chap. 20. The battel between Ceſar and Avi 
viſtus. 3r 


— 


——— 


The Second COMMENTARY of 
the Wars in GALLIA. 


ſar baſteth to his Army,marcheth 
Chap. 1 « towards theConfines of the Balge, 
/ an1taketh in the men of &Kbrims.33 


Chap. 2. The power of Belge, and their 
paration for this War. © Fg 
Chap. 3. Caſar paſſeth his Army over the River 
Axona , leaving Titurius Sabinus encamped on the 
other f{ide, with fix Cohorts. 39 
Chap. 4. The Belge attempt the ſurpriſe of Bj- 
brax ; Ceſar (endeth tuccor unto it. ' 38 
Chap. 5. Ceſar confronteth the Belg * in form of 
Battel, but without any blow given : the Belge at» 
empt the paſſing of the River Axone, but in vain; 
and to their lols ; they conſult of breaking up the 


War. ; 41 
os Chap.s, 


Chap. 6. The Belge break up their Camp, and 
as they return home , arc chaſed and flaugatcred 
by the Romans. 42 

Chap, 7..C ſer f loweth after the Belge, into 
the Country of the Sueontes, dnd there Bebegeth 
Nov iodunum. 43 

Chap. 8. Ceſar carricth his Army to the Terri- 


_- 


torics of the Fellovaci, Ambiani and the Nervits 44 


Chap.g.The Romans bcpin to fortifie theirCamp, 
but arc interru by the Nervii; Ceſar maketh 
haſt to prepare his forcesto Batte). : <4 

Chap. 10. The Battcl between Caeſar and the 
Nervil. : 49 

Chap. 1 r. The Battel continueth,and in the end 
Ceſar overcometh. 53 

Chap, 12, The Aduatici b2take themſelves to 
a ſtrong hold, and are taken by Ceſar. - + 55 

Chap. 13- Craſſus taketh inall the Maritime Ci- 
ties that be tothe Ocean; the Legions carried in- 
to their wintering Camps. 57 


CHAP. I. Lib. II. 


Ergius Galba being ſent to clear the paſſage of 
C the Alpes , is beſieged by the Sedani and Ye- 
& - ps. . _ 
Chap. 2. The Enemy ſetteth upon the wintering 
Camp, Galbs overthrowcth them. 59 
Chap. 3. Gaibareturncth into the Provinccithe 
VUrelli give cccafion of a new War. 1 
Chap.4.Caſar having advcrtiſcment of theſe new 
troublcs, haltcth into Gala, and preparcth for the 
War. 61 
Chap. 5. The procecdings of cither party in the 
ent erance of this War, ._ Ow 
Chap. 6. The manner of their ſhipping and 
their (ca fight. | 62 
Chap. 7. The Battcl continucth ; and Cſar 
overcometh. WE. 
Chap; 8, S«binus overthroweth the Unell;, with 
the manner thercof. : 66 
Chap. 9. The proceedings of Craſſus in —_ 
wie. 7 
Chap. 10, The Galles raiſe new Forces againſt 
Craſſus, 68 
Chap. 11. Craſſus taketh the Camp of the Galles, 
and with their overthrow endeth that war, 70 
Chap. 12, Caſarundertaketh the war with the 
Mc-napii and Morint. 71 


CHA P. I. Lib. IV. 


He Uſoperes and Texchtheri bring great mul- 
| titudes of people oyer the Kbene intoG al- 
4 lia, the nature of the Suevs. 73 
Chap. 2. 'ſhe motives inducing the Uſopertes ro 
come over the Rbene into Galiia. 74 
Chap. 3, C«ſar cometh to his Army, marcheth 
towards the Germans, aud by the way treateth of 
conditions of Peace. 76 
Chap. 4. The Germans, contrary to their own 
requeſt made to Ceſar , ſet upon the Roman horſe- 


men , and overthrow them.. 78 
Chap. 5, Ceſar marchcth dirc ly to the Camp 
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of the Germans, and cutteth them all in picccs , 
and ſo endeth that war. 76 
Chap 6. Caſar maketh a bridge upon the 2hene, 
and carricth his Army over into Germany, 89 
Chap. 7. Ceſar taketh revenge upon the Sicem- 
bri,giveth liberty to the Vbji; and returneth again 
into Galli. 81 
Chap. 8. Caſar thinketh of a Voyage into Bri 
$amnie : he cnquireth of Merchants concerning the 
nature of that people. 82 
Chap. y. Caſar ſendeth C, Yoluſenus to diſcover 
the Coalt of Britannie , and prepareth himſelf for 
that Voyage, $2 
Chap. 10. Caſar failcth into Britannie,and lan- 
deth his Men. 83 
Chap. 1 r. The Britans make peace with C ſar , 
but break jt again upon the lofs of the Koman ſhip- 


Weg. bo 
Chap. 12, Caſar new trimmcth his late ſhaken 
Navy : the Pritains ict upon the Romans as they 
harveſted , but were put off by Ceſar. $8 
Chap. 13. The Britains make head with their 
forces, and are beaten by Caſar , his return into 
Galia. $9 
Chap. 14, 90 
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CHAP. I. Lib. V. 


great ſtore of ſhipping made by the ſouldi- 
dicrs and commandcth it to be brought to 
the Haven tius, 92 
Chap, z.C ſar preventeth new motions amoneglt 
the Treviri, and gocth to his Navy, Dunmorix rc- 
fuſcth to accompany him into Britain , his flight 
and death. 
Chap. 3. Caſar failcth into Britain; landeth 
forces, and ſecketh the Enemy. 4 
Chap. 4. Caſar returneth to his Navies,to take 
order ſor ſuch loſſes as had happened by Tempeſt 
the night before. 95 
Chap. 5. The Britains make Cafſivellanus General 
in this war ; the Ifland and the manner of the peo» 
ple deſcribed, 95 
Chap, 6. Divers Skirmiſhes between the Romans 
and the Britains. 97 
Chap. 7, Caſar giveth the Britains two ſeveral 
overthrows. v8 
Chap. 8. The concluſion of the Britiſh War ; 
Caſar returncth into Gallia, 99 
Chap. 9. Caſardiſpoſeth his Legions into their 
wintcring Camp, and quieteth the Carnutes. 106 
Chap, 10, - Ambjorix attempterh to ſurpriſe the 
Camp of Sabinus and Cotta , andfailling, praftiſerh 
to take them by guile. I02 
Chap. 11. The Romans call a Councel upon this 
advertiſement , - and reſolve to depart , and join 
themſelves to ſome other of the Legions. - 103 
Chap.1z, The Kemans take their journey to- 
wards the next Legion ; and are ſet upon by the 
Galles. | 106 
Chap. 13. The Romans caſt themſelves into an 
orbe , and are much diſconraged. 106 
Chap. 14. Ambiorix directeth the Galles how 
they might beſt fight with advantage} and fruſtrate 
the weapons of the Koman ſouldicrs, lo7 
Chap, '15, The Komans are overthrown, ro8$ 
Chap. 


'c< returncth into Galliz , findeth there 


93 
his 
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Chap. 16, Ambjorix baſteth to beliege Cicero , 
and ftirreth upthe Aduatici , the Nervii , and fo 
railcth a great power. log 

Chap. 17. Cicero defendeth his Campfrom the 
ſurpriſ: of the Nervii, and preparcth himlclfa- 
gainſta Sicge. 109 

Chap. 18, The Nervii propound the ſame things 
to Cicero, which Ambijorix had done to Sabinus , 
but are rejected. : Ito 

Chap. 1 9. The Nervii belicge Cicero with a ditch 
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Chap. zo, The emulation between two Centu- 
rions, Pulfio and Yarenws , with their fortunes in 
the encounter, mou 

Chap. 21. Cicero findeth means toadvertile Ce- 
ſay of this accident , who haſting, raiſeth the Siege 
and putteth the Enemy to a great ſlaughter. 112 

Chap. 22. The Commotions of the States of 
Galliz, Induciomarus attempting great matters, 15 
ſlain, and the Conntry quictcd. 114 
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muſtereth more forces. 117 

Chap, 2+ The Treviri ſollicite the Ger- 

mans and ſome ofthe States of Gallia, Caſer car- 
rieth four Legions into the Territorics of the 
Nervii. Ilg 
Chap, 3. Ceſar ſummoneth a general Council, 
and carrieth his Army againſt the Sexones. 120 
Chap. 4. Caſer intendeth the War of the Trevi- 
ri I2T 
Chap. 5, Labienus overthroweth the Treviri by 

a Guile, 122 
Chap.6. Ceſar carricth his Army over the Xhene 
into Germany. 126 
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Chap. 10, The manner and life of ths Germans, 
132 
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(= fearing a great commotion in Galiia , 


134 
Chap. 12. Catjuulcus poyſoneth him(clf, Ceſar 
divideth his Army into three parts, 136 
Chap. 13. Caeſar ſendeth Meſſengers to the bor- 
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137 
Chap. 14. The Sicambyi ſend out two thouſand 
horſe againſt the Zburones, and by fortune they 


fallupon Ciceroat Yatuca. 138 
Chap. 15. The Sicambri come to Yatuee , and 
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revolt. 143 
Chap. z. The men of Chartres take up- 
on them the beginning ofarevolt, under the con« 


TT Galles center into new d:liberations of 


duQtion of Cortuatus and Conetodunus. 144 
Chap. 3. Yercingetorix (tirreth up the Arverni 
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